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Art.  I. — Srdvastl.    By  Vincent  A.  Smith,  I.C.S.,  M.R.A.S. 

In  a  recent  paper  Dr.  Bloch  has  made  a  valuable 
contribution  to  knowledge  by  publishing  an  edition  and 
translation  of  the  inscription  on  the  colossal  statue  found 
at  Sahet-Miihet  by  Sir  Alexander  Cunningham  in  1862-63. 
When  Dr.  Bloch  published  this  paper  he  had  not  read  my 
essay  entitled  "  Kau^mbi  and  Sravastl.'*  I  have  since 
sent  him  a  copy  of  my  paper,  but  he  still  adheres  to  the 
view  expressed  in  his.  I  may  therefore  deal  with  Dr.  Bloch's 
statement  of  opinion  as  if  he  had  expressly  considered  my 
views  and  had  rejected  them.  I  propose  in  the  following 
pages  to  defend  my  position. 

The  inscription,  which  is  imperfect  at  the  beginning,  is 
translated  as  follows  by  Dr.  Bloch : — 

"  (During  the  reign  of ,  in  the  year ,  season , 

half-month  ,  on  the)  19th  {dai/),  on  this  date  {specified 

as)  above,  (this  statue  of)  a  Bodhisattva,  (together  with)  an 
umbrella  and  a  stick,  (being)  the  gift  of  the  monk  Bala, 
a  teacher  of  the  Tripitaka,  (and)  fellow- wanderer  of  the 
monk  Pu8ya-(miVra),  has  been  set  up  in  Qravasti,  at  the 
place  where  the  Blessed  One  (i.e.  Buddha)  used  to  walk, 

/.&.▲.■.  1900.  1 
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.• '.    \ 

'.&•'•.  t]i«**Xosainba-kuti,  for  the  acceptance  of   the  teachers 

:  WongiDg  to  the  Sarvastivada  School."  ^ 

The  inscription  unquestionably  states  that  this  statue  was 
set  up  in  Sravasti.  For  my  present  purpose,  namely,  the 
discussion  of  the  position  of  Sravasti,  I  am  not  concerned 
with  any  other  information  to  be  deduced  from  the  record. 
The  image  having  been  set  up  in  l§ravastl,  and  having  been 
found  in  Sahet,  a  section  of  the  ruins  of  Sahet-Mahef,  the 
conclusion  necessarily  follows  that,  if  the  image  when  found 
was  in  its  original  position,  Sahet  must  be  Sravasti. 

Dr.  Bloch  fully  recognizes  the  necessity  of  establishing  the 
proposition  that  the  statue  when  found  was  in  its  original 
position.  He  also  recognizes,  though  by  no  means  fully  or 
adequately,  the  fact  that  the  apparent  testimony  of  the 
inscription  as  to  the  position  of  Sravasti  is  contradicted  by 
the  unequivocal  testimony  of  Fa-hian  early  in  the  fifth 
century  and  of  Hiuen  Tsiang  in  the  seventh  century. 

In  continuation  of  the  arguments  adduced  in  my  essay 
entitled  "  XausambI  and  Sravasti "  2  j  jjq^  undertake  to 
show  that  (1)  there  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that  the 
statue  had  been  moved  from  its  original  position  before  its 
discovery,  and  (2)  that  the  testimony  of  the  Chinese  pilgrims 
as  to  the  geographical  position  of  Sravasti  is  far  more 
emphatic  than  Dr.  Bloch  will  allow,  and  is  absolutely 
irreconcilable  with  the  supposed  evidence  given  by  the 
inscription.  Of  course,  if  the  statue  was  not  found  in  its 
original  position  the  inscription  is  irrelevant  to  the  question 
as  to  the  position  of  Sravasti,  and  the  Chinese  pilgrims' 
concurrent  testimony  remains  unshaken  and  must  be 
accepted.  I  shall  take  the  opportunity  of  recording  some 
observations  based  on  two  recent  visits  to  Sahet-Mahet,'  and 
of  showing  the  absolute  futility  of  the  reasons,  apart  from 

»  J.A.S.B.  for  1898,  vol.  Ixvii,  part  1,  p.  278. 

2  J.R.A.S.,  July,  1898,  p.  603. 

'  I  was  Commissioner  0!  the  Fyzabad  Division,  which  includes  the  Gondi 
and  Bahraich  Districts,  from  the  end  of  November,  1898,  to  the  end  of  July, 
1899,  and  was  on  tour  for  nearly  three  months.  My  oflScial  duties  were  heavy, 
and  left  me  little  time  for  archaeological  work.  This  pi^r  has  been  writtBn  at 
intervals,  and  is  consequently,  I  fear,  somewhat  wanting  in  literary  finish. 
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J|he  etntoe,  for  believmg  Sithet-Milhet  to  he  Smra%tl     A 
words*  in  coQcIuaion,  on  tlie  general  credibility  of  the 
itQiee  I  '     '  1  the  extent  to  which  we  are  nt  liberty 

rqect  '  ay,  will  not  be  out  of  place. 

Canntni^ham  Kuceeoded  in  satiBfying  himself  that  Sahet- 
ifint  be  HtiTvastI  by  a  series  of  fallacious  arguments, 
trary  aU^ratlons  of  the  Chinese  pilgrims*  texts, 
Fn-hian  proceeded  from  Kanauj  to  A-le,  which  I  have 
^ru%'t*cl  to  be  Joglfcor  in  the  Unao  District.  Thence  ho  went 
l>utli*MUt  to  Shtt'che.  According  to  the  Chinese  text  the 
siiuioe  from  A-le  to  Sha-che  is  ten  yojanm.  According  to 
the  Corean  text  it  i^  three  f/ojanm^  which  eeems  to  be  the 
aiire  probable.  Both  texts  agree  in  making  Sha-che  to  be 
ith-east  from  A-le,  Its  site  must,  therefore,  be  either 
iQ  tills  Uniio  District  or  in  the  Rai  Bareli  District* 

But   Cunningham   insisted   on    identifying   Sha-che  with 

k^tn,  which   is  said  to   be  used   in   the  Ramayana  as  a 

•rnouyin   for   Ajodhya.*      There    is    no    warrant    for    the 

ii«?        '"     hon  of  Sha-che  with   Sakefa*     Ajodhya  (close  to 

ry  I  am  now  writing)  is  about  80  miles  from  the 

potttible  soathern  position  of  Sha-che,  and  about  115  milee 

Ible  northern  position  of  that  place. 

:.^   -im   saw  the  difliculty,  and,  as  usual,  in  order 

tn  reiDOTe  it,  altered  the  pilgrims*  text.  He  next  identified 
the  Tisakba  of  Hiuen  Tsiang  with  the  Sha-che  of  Fa-hian, 
rod  liaTTiig  persaaded  Limgelf  that  Sha-che,  8aketa,  Yisakha, 
nod  Ajodliya  were  all  one  and  the  same  place,  he  proceeded 
lo  sscertoin  the  position  of  Smvasti.  Again  the  distances 
wnuld  not  fit,  and  Cunningham  had  no  hesitation  in 
prlntmrily  altering  Hiuen  Tsiang's  *' 500  /j"  to  "the 
tififlreiit  round  number  of  350  It,  or  58  miles,  to  bring  it 
l^rdance  with  the  other  [statement].  Now/'  he 
'*  as  this  is  the  exact  distance  from  Ajodhj^a  of 
graai  ruined  city  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Rapti^  called 

'  **£«]iosU,**  i,  320.    Cuimiogfaam  qiiotes  a  Tftrse  profewiag  to  be  in  tb a 

JUfllAinift^     f>nt      L^'ilt:>vt     lilt     rijfi-^k'Ti^n  VArir]|<.««jli     fitnrr     a  ciri     l'**   4  r/^iiii  ^AoT>><-rtr     |n 
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Sdhet  Mdhetf  in  which  I  discovered  a  colossal  statue  of 
Buddha^  with  an  inscription  containing  the  name  of  Sr&vasti 
itself,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  correcting  Hiuen  Thsang's 
distance  from  500  li  to  350  li  as  proposed  above.'' 

A  more  perfect  example  of  argument  in  a  circle  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find. 

Cunningham's  discussion  as  to  the  position  of  oravasti 
contains  many  other  unsound  observations,  but  the  above 
quotation  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  real  reason  for 
asserting  the  identity  of  Sahet-Mahet  and  Sravasti  is  the 
inscribed  statue,  and  nothing  else. 

The  case  is  parallel  to  that  of  Kasia.  The  discovery  there 
of  the  statue  of  the  Dying  Buddha  caused  Cunningham  to 
jump  to  the  conclusion  that  Kasia  must  be  Eusinagara, 
and  that  conclusion  having  been  once  arrived  at,  all 
topographical  facts  had  to  be  forced  to  suit  it.^ 

Whenever  Sir  Alexander  Cunningham  had  formed  an 
a  priori  opinion  as  to  the  identity  of  any  modern  site  with 
an  ancient  site,  he  found  no  difficulty  in  making  more 
or  less  plausible  identifications  of  particular  mounds  with 
buildings  mentioned  by  the  Chinese  pilgrims,  and  his 
draughtsmen  and  surveyors  were  not  slow  to  support  his 
opinions  by  fancy  plans  and  sketches. 

The  result  of  this  discussion  is  that  Cunningham's  argu- 
ments as  to  the  position  of  Sravasti,  which  rest  on  the 
fundamental  error  identifying  Sha-che  with  Ajodhya — 
an  error  bolstered  up  by  arbitrary  alterations  of  texts — 
are,  so  to  speak,  more  than  worthless.  When  criticized 
they  really  render  it  extremely  improbable  that  Sravasti 
could  be  in  the  position  assigned  to  it ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is 
highly  improbable  that  arguments  manifestly  fallacious 
should  have  chanced  to  lead  to  a  right  result. 

Opposed  to  these  figments  of  Cunningham's  ingenuity 
we  have  the  positive  statements  of  two  sober  writers,  who 


^  It  if  a  statae,  not  of  Buddha,  but  of  a  Bodhisattva. 

'>"The  Remidiis  near  Kaiia,  in  the  Oorakhpur  District,  the  Reputed  Site  of 
KnoiQira,  the  Scene  of  Buddha's  Death."  By  Vincent  A.  Smith,  I.C.S., 
Felloe  of  the  UniTenity  of  Allahabad.    (Allahabad,  1896.) 
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both  Tisited  Sravastl,  were  intensely  interested  in  it,  and  had 
no  conceivable  motive  in  making  false  statements  as  to  its 
positiozi.  There  is,  unfortunately,  an  admitted  error  in  all 
the  texts  of  Fa-hian  concerning  the  position  of  j^ravasti 
relatively  to  Sha-che,  but  concerning  its  position  relatively 
to  Eapilavastu  both  the  pilgrims  substantially  agree.  Now 
the  position  of  Eapilavastu  is,  for  geographical  purposes, 
fixed.  It  is  not  easy  to  decide  which  particular  mounds  of 
ruins  belong  to  Eapilavastu,  and  which  to  the  towns 
of  Eonagamana  and  Erakucanda.  But  we  know  that 
Eapilavastu  forms  part  of  the  group  of  ruins  some  ten 
or  twelve  miles  in  a  westerly  direction  from  Rummin  Del, 
or  the  Lumbini  Garden,^  of  which  the  position  is  absolutely 
certain. 

The  Chinese  travellers  define  the  position  of  SravastI  in 
relation  to  the  fixed  point  of  Eapilavastu  as  follows  : — 

Fa-hian  reckons  12  t/ojanas  south-east  from  Sravasti  to  the 
town  of  Erakucanda  Buddha,  thence  less  than  a  ycjana 
north  to  the  town  of  Eanakamuni  Buddha,  and  thence 
less  than  a  yojana  east  to  Eapilavastu.  The  nett  result  is 
that  Eapilavastu  is  located  about  12  or  13  yojanas  in 
a  south-easterly  direction  from  SravastI. 

Hiuen  Taiang  mentions  the  sfupa  containing  the  relics 
of  the  entire  body  of  Easyapa  Buddha  near  SravastI,  and 
says  that  *'  from  this  point  going  south-east  500  li  or  so,  we 
come  to  the  country  of  Eapilavastu.'* 

500  li  divided  by  6  (the  commonly  assumed  value  of  the 
li  being  one-sixth  of  a  mile)  gives  83^  miles.  12  yojanas, 
at  7  miles  to  the  yojana,  give  84  miles.  12  yojanas  of 
Fa-hian  are,  therefore,  equivalent  to  about  600  //  of  Hiuen 
Tsiang.  The  equivalent  of  either  expression  is  in  English 
miles  rather  nearer  to  90  than  84  miles.  The  yojana  seems 
to  be  generally  rather  more  than  seven  miles,  and  rather 
less  than  six  li  go  to  a  mile. 

'  Extensive  tboagh  hurried  researches  have  been  made  in  the  Kapilavastu 
rg^on  during  February  and  March,  1899,  bv  Mr.  P.  C.  Mukherji  and  Major 
Waddell,  I. M.S.  Mr.  Mukherji's  report  will  be  published  under  my  supenn- 
tendence.    Major  Waddell  is  understood  to  be  preparing  an  independent  report. 
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Sdhet  Mdhetf  in  which  I  discovered  a  colosBal  statue  of 
Buddha^  with  an  inscription  containing  the  name  of  Sr&yasti 
itself,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  correcting  Hiuen  Thsang's 
distance  from  500  li  to  350  li  as  proposed  above.'' 

A  more  perfect  example  of  argument  in  a  circle  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find. 

Cunningham's  discussion  as  to  the  position  of  Sravasti 
contains  many  other  unsound  observations,  but  the  above 
quotation  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  real  reason  for 
asserting  the  identity  of  Sahet-Mahet  and  Sravasti  is  the 
inscribed  statue,  and  nothing  else. 

The  case  is  parallel  to  that  of  Kasia.  The  discovery  there 
of  the  statue  of  the  Dying  Buddha  caused  Cunningham  to 
jump  to  the  conclusion  that  Kasia  must  be  Eusinagara, 
and  that  conclusion  having  been  once  arrived  at,  all 
topographical  facts  had  to  be  forced  to  suit  it.^ 

Whenever  Sir  Alexander  Cunningham  had  formed  an 
a  priori  opinion  as  to  the  identity  of  any  modern  site  with 
an  ancient  site,  he  found  no  difficulty  in  making  more 
or  less  plausible  identifications  of  particular  mounds  with 
buildings  mentioned  by  the  Chinese  pilgrims,  and  his 
draughtsmen  and  surveyors  were  not  slow  to  support  his 
opinions  by  fancy  plans  and  sketches. 

The  result  of  this  discussion  is  that  Cunningham's  argu- 
ments as  to  the  position  of  Sravasti,  which  rest  on  the 
fundamental  error  identifying  Sha-che  with  Ajodhya— 
an  error  bolstered  up  by  arbitrary  alterations  of  texts — 
are,  so  to  speak,  more  than  worthless.  When  criticized 
they  really  render  it  extremely  improbable  that  Sravasti 
could  be  in  the  position  assigned  to  it ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is 
highly  improbable  that  arguments  manifestly  fallacious 
should  have  chanced  to  lead  to  a  right  result. 

Opposed  to  these  figments  of  Cunningham's  ingenuity 
we  have  the  positive  statements  of  two  sober  writers,  who 


'  It  is  a  statae,  not  of  Buddha,  but  of  a  Bodhisattva. 

*  \**The  Remains  near  Kasia,  in  the  Oorakhpur  District,  the  Reputed  Site  of 
Kuci^ara,  the  Scene  of  Buddha's  Death."  By  Vincent  A.  Smith,  I.G.8., 
Felloir  of  the  Unireraity  of  Allahabad.    (AUahabad,  1896.) 


▼taited  Sravasti,  were  intensely  interested  in  it,  and  had 
coQcei Table  motive  in  making  false  statements  aa  to  its 
littan.  There  is,  unfortunately,  an  udmitted  error  in  all 
the  texts  of  Fa-hiaa  conceraing  the  position  of  Sravasti 
itively  to  Sh5*che,  hut  concerning  its  position  relatively 
Eapilavastu  both  the  pilgrims  substantially  agree.  Now 
im  position  of  Kapilavastu  is,  for  geographical  purposes, 
It  is  not  easy  to  decide  which  particular  mounds  of 
ilos  belong  to  Kapilavastu,  and  which  to  the  towns 
of  Konagamana  and  Erakucanda.  But  we  know  that 
Kmptlavusiu  forms  part  of  the  group  of  ruins  some  ten 
or  twelve  miles  in  a  westerly  direction  from  Rummin  Del, 
or  thf*  LiimhiriT  Garden/  of  which  the  position  is  absolutely 
certain. 

The  Chines  travellers  define  the  position  of  SravastI  in 
'Wlation  to  the  fixed  point  of  Kapilavastu  as  follows  : — 

Fa«hian  reckons  12  t/ojanas  south-east  from  SravastI  to  the 
>irii  of  Krakucanda  Buddha,  thence  less  than  a  yojana 
lorth  to  the  town  of  Kanakamuni  Buddha,  and  thence 
than  a  yqfana  east  to  Kapilavastu.  Tbe  nett  result  is 
that  Kapilavastu  ts  located  about  12  or  13  ijojanm  in 
a  south 'truster  ly  direction  from  SravastI. 

Hiuen  Tsiang  mentions  the  stupa  containing  the  relica 
of  the  entire  body  oi"  Ka^yapa  Buddha  near  SravastI,  and 
Wkjn  that  "from  this  point  going  eouth«east  500  li  or  so,  Wd 
wfmm  to  the  country  of  Kupihivastu,'* 

6<M)  /*  divided  by  6  (the  commonly  assumed  value  of  the 
being  one-sixth  of  a  mile)  gives  83|  miles.  12  yojanm, 
7  milea  to  the  i^ajana^  give  84  miles,  12  yojanm  of 
Fa-hian  are,  therefore,  equivalent  to  about  500  U  of  Hiuen 
^iang.  The  equivalent  of  either  expresftion  is  in  English 
rather  nearer  to  90  than  84  miles.  Tho  yojana  seems 
to  be  generally  rather  more  than  seven  miles,  and  rather 
than  six  /i  go  to  a  mile. 

'*  ISiV^itr*  thMti^^i  tjTLmed  r^searclifls  haTe  been  made  in  the  Eapilara^ia 
'  Marfh,  1899.  bv  Mr.  P.  C,  Mukherji  and  Major 
JierjTa  report  will  be  p^bliahad  andyr  my  sapenn- 
Mf;*T  >^  ftUdvil  iH  understood  to  be  preparing  an  independent  report. 
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Both  pilgrims,  therefore,  place  Sravasti  from  84  to  90 
miles  in  a  north-westerly  direction  from  £apilavastu.  The 
trend  of  the  mountains  rigidly  limits  the  direction  in  which 
a  pair  of  compasses  can  be  applied  to  the  map.  As 
I  have  already  shown,  the  required  position  for  Eapilayastu 
is  where  the  Rapti  issues  from  the  mountains  to  the  north- 
east of  Nepalgunj.  Dr.  Yost  and  I  went  there,  and  saw 
very  extensive  and  very  ancient  ruins  of  a  large  city, 
including  two  atupaa,  and  we  heard  of  many  more  ruins 
which  we  were  unable  to  visit.  Having  found  the  remains 
of  an  extremely  ancient  city  of  great  size  exactly  in  the 
place  where,  according  to  the  concurrent  testimony  of  both 
pilgrims  oravasti  stood,  we  logically  inferred  that  the  ruins 
which  we  discovered  must  be  those  of  Sravasti.  How  can 
the  inference  be  disputed  P  I  have  shown  that  Cunningham's 
geographical  argiunents  are  invalid.  The  concurrent  testi- 
mony of  the  Chinese  travellers,  confirmed  by  observation, 
should  not  be  rejected  except  for  good  reason.  Where  is 
such  reason  P    There  is  none  but  the  statue. 

Dr.  Blooh,  though  living  in  Calcutta,  with  every  map 
in  India  at  his  disposal,  oddly  remarks  that  he  is  unable 
to  make  out  with  certainty  the  distance  of  Kapilavastu  from 
Set  (Sahet)-Mahet.   There  is  no  difficulty  or  mystery  about  it. 

Sahet-Mahet  is  distant  in  a  north-westerly  direction  about 
eleven  miles  from  the  town  of  Balrampur  (now  a  railway 
station),  and  nine  miles  from  the  Balrampur  camping-ground. 
It  stands  on  the  banks  of  the  Eapti  on  the  boundary  of  the 
Gonda  and  Bahraich  Districts,  part  of  the  ruins  being  in 
each  district.  From  Sahet-Mahet  to  the  site  of  £apilavastu 
is  about  fifty-five  miles.  Sahet-Mahet  is  about  W.S.W. 
from  Kapilavastu.  The  distance  is  certainly  between  fifty 
and  sixty  miles.  I  cannot  be  more  precise,  owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  distinguishing  the  ruins  of  Kapilavastu  from 
those  of  the  towns  of  Krakucanda  and  Konagamana  and 
the  ten  unnamed  deserted  towns  in  the  region  which  are 
mentioned  by  Hiuen  Tsiang.  Now  a  distance  of  about 
fifty-five  miles  cannot  possibly  be  made  to  agree  with  the 
distance  of   about  ninety  miles  stated  by  both  pilgrims* 
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loasmach  as  Sahel-Mahet  is  a  little  south  of  west  from 
Eapilavastu,  no  iDgenuity  can  reconcile  that  fact  with  the 
concurrent  testimony  of  both  pilgrims  that  Sravasti  was 
north-west  from  Kapilavastu^  if  Sahet-Mahet  be  identified 
with  Sravast!. 

All  this  was  so  obvious  to  me  that  I  did  not  take  the 
trouble  to  develop  the  statement  in  "  Kau^mbi  and 
l^ravast!/'  and  was  content  to  say  briefly  that  Set  (Sahet)- 
Mahet  could  not  possibly  be  the  real  site  of  Sravastl,  because 
it  is  "  too  near  Kapilavastu  and  in  the  wrong  direction." 

As  people  seem  slow  to  accept  the  plainest  facts  which 
conflict  with  a  traditional  belief  I  must  rub  in  the  facts.^ 
I  repeat  that  both  Chinese  pilgrims^  writing  at  an  interval 
from  each  other  of  more  than  two  centuries,  reckoning  from 
sb'ghtly  different  points,  one  counting  in  li  and  the  other 
in  yq/anas,  agree  in  saying  that  Sravast!  was  nearly  ninety 
miles  north-west  from  Kapilavastu.  Owing  to  the  trend 
of  the  mountains,  the  only  possible  position  for  SravastI 
that  accords  with  the  pilgrims'  evidence  is  that  discovered 
by  Dr.  Vest  and  me.  Unless  both  the  pilgrims  purpose- 
lessly lied  about  the  position  of  a  place  which  they  botli 
visited,  Sahet-Mahet,  which  is  south  instead  of  north  of 
west  from  Kapilavastu,  and  is  only  about  fifty-five  miles 
distant,  instead  of  about  ninety  miles,  cannot  possibly  be 
Sravasti.  There  is  no  conceivable  reason  why  the  two 
pilgrims  should  have  lied  in  the  matter.  The  difierent 
modes  in  which  they  calculated  the  distance,  and  the 
agreement  of  the  results,  preclude  the  hypothesis  of  textual 
error.  Therefore,  unless  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  the 
pilgrims'  statements  cannot  be  true,  their  evidence  must 
be  believed,  and  Sravasti  must  be  where  I  place  it.  There 
is  no  such  evidence,  unless  it  be  that  of  the  statue.^     I  now 

1  Dr.  Hoev  lias  recently  avowed  his  continued  belief  in  the  identity  of  Sahet- 
Mahet  and  S  rayasti. 

'  I  am,  of  course,  aware  that  Dr.  Hoey  derives  the  name  Set,  which  he  uses 
in  preference  to  Sahet,  from  some  form  of  S'ravasti.  But  such  derivation  cannot 
be  proved,  and  is,  I  think,  phonologically  impossible.  If  independent  proof  of 
the  identity  existed,  some  confirmation  might  be  obtained  from  Dr.  Hoey's 
observations.  That  gentleman  points  out  that  in  certain  elements  the  Buddhist 
legend  of  Yiriidhaka  agrees  with  a  fairy  tale  which  he  heard  at  Sahet-Mahet, 
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therefore  proceed  to  show  that  the  so-called  evidence  oi  the 
statue  is  worthless. 

The  rains  of  Sahet-Mahet  consist  of  two  principal  parts. 
There  are  also  numerous  scattered  mounds  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, some  of  which  I  shall  notice  when  describing 
my  personal  observations  on  the  spot.  The  two  principal 
parts  of  the  ruins  are  the  walled  city,  now  known  locally 
as  Mahet,  and  the  group  of  buildings  known  as  Sahet, 
a  short  distance  from  the  south-west  corner  of  the  city. 
Cunningham  believed  Sahet  to  be  the  site  of  the  Jetavana. 
When  excavating  here  he  found  a  small  temple  with  very 
thick  walb,  the  dimensions  of  which  he  states  as  follows : — 

Interior     ....     7J' square. 

Exterior     ....     19'  x  18'. 

A  statue  of  a  standing  figure  broken  off  a  few  inches 
above  the  ankles  was  found  leaning  against  the  back  wall. 
When  the  statue  had  been  moved,  and  the  floor  of  the 
temple  cleared,  *'  it  was  seen  that  the  pedestal  of  the  statue 
was  still  standing  erect  in  its  original  position.  The  floor 
was  paved  with  large  stones,  and  immediately  in  front  of 
the  pedestal  there  was  a  long  flat  slab  3}  feet  by  1^  foot, 
with  a  pair  of  hollow  footmarks  in  the  centre  and  two 
sunken  panels  on  each  side.  At  the  back  of  the  incised 
feet  towards  the  pedestal  there  was  a  rough  hollow,  3^  feet 
long  by  4  inches  broad,  which,  judging  from  what  I  have 
seen  in  Burma,  must  once  have  held  a  long  stone  or  metal 
frame  for  the  reception  of  lights  in  front  of  the  statue.  But 
all  this  arrangement  was  certainly  of  later  date  than  the 
statue  itself,  for  on  opening  up  the  floor  it  was  found  that 

and  that  a  »tupa  in  which  a  begging-pot,  alms-bowl,  and  a  porcelain  bowl  con- 
taining ashes  were  found,  may  be  the  xtvpa  of  Sariputra,  in  w^hich  such  relics 
were  enshrined.  But  there  is  no  inscription  to  confirm  the  identification,  and 
similar  relics  might  occur  in  many  atupm.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  memorials  of 
Sariputra  were  numerous.  **  In  places  where  priests  reside  they  make  towers  in 
honour  of  Sariputra,  of  Mudgalaputra,  of  Ananda*'  (Fa-hian,  ch.  xvi).  The 
name  of  Sariputra  occurs  in  an  inscription  found  in  the  Kasia  ruins  (Arch.  Rep., 
Tol.  xxii,  pi.  iv).    As  to  the  name  of  the  place,  I  did  not  hear  the  form  Set. 

Eyeryone  whom  I  met  used  the  form  Sahet-Mahet  (tll^^  ^1^^)*  The 
t  is  the  cerebral,  and  I  think  that  the  a  vowels  are  long,  but  as  to  this  latter 
point  I  am  not  quite  certain. 
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the  Buddhapad  slab  concealed  the  lower  two  lines  of  an 
inscription,  which' fortunately  had  been  thus  preserved  from 
iojury,  while  the  third  or  uppermost  line  had  been  almost 
entirely  destroyed." 

The  statue  was  a  colossus.  Cunningham  erroneously 
supposed  it  to  be  that  of  Buddha  the  Teacher,  and  fancied 
that  it  was  the  statue  actually  seen  by  Hiuen  Tsiang. 
Dr.  Bloch  has  shown  that  it  is  a  statue  of  a  Bodhisattva. 

Cunningham  gives  the  height  as  7  feet  4  inches. 
Dr.  Anderson  gives  the  height  as  11  feet  8  inches.^  The 
discrepancy  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  difficulty  experienced 
in  obtaining  accurate  statements  of  fact.  The  inscription 
on  the  pedestal  is  in  characters  of  the  Northern  Esatrapa 
type,  and  may  be  roughly  dated  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era,  either  a  little  earlier  or  a  little  later.  The 
statue  itself,  of  course,  dates  from  the  same  period.  The 
material  is  Mathura  sandstone,  and  must  therefore  have 
been  carried  a  distance  of  about  300  miles.  The  direct 
distance  from  Mathura  to  Sahet-Mahet  is  about  270  or 
280  miles. 

The  particulars  given  above  show  that  the  statue  as  it 
was  found  at  Sahet  had  been  reverenced  by  some  person 
who  cared  nothing  about  the  inscription  and  who  probably 
could  not  read  it.  The  greater  part  of  the  inscription  was 
carefully  covered  up  by  a  slab  engraved  with  a  representation 
of  Buddha's  feet.  This  slab  was  let  into  the  stone  floor 
which  had  to  be  opBned  up  before  the  slab  could  be 
extricated,  or  the  inscription  revealed.  It  is,  therefore, 
obvious  that  both  the  floor  and  the  slab  arc  of  later  date 
than  the  inscribed  statue,  and  that  when  the  statue  and 
slab  were  imbedded  in  the  floor  the  inscription  was  of  no 
importance  or  interest  to  the  builder.  Now,  if  the  statue 
really  occupied  its  original  position  in  *  Buddha's  Walk ' 
in  Sravasti,  is  it  conceivable  that  the  inscription  should  be 
thus  covered  up  ?     It  is  quite  inconceivable  that  the  original 

*  Cunningham,  "Reports,**  i,  p.  339  ;  xi,  pp.  84,  86.  Anderson,  "Cataloj^o 
and  Handbook  of  the  Archaeological  CoUeclions  in  the  Indian  Museum,'*  part,  i, 
p.  194.     The  slab  with  the  impressions  of  Buddha's  feet  is  described  on  p.  193. 
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dedicator,  Bala,  should  have  concealed  his  own  inscription. 
Why  should  any  later  worshipper  have  gone  to  the  trouble- 
of  covering  up  the  iqacription  on  an  image  occupying  such 
an  exceptionally  sacred  position  P  But  if  we  assume  that  the 
image  was  brought  from  SravastI  and  was  set  up  at  Sahet 
centuries  after  its  original  dedication,  and  when  the 
characters  of  the  inscription  were  no  longer  legible,  the 
assumption  exactly  fits  the  facts.  The  Rapt!  river,  which 
flows  past  both  SravastI  and  Sahet,  afforded  a  ready  means 
of  transport.  The  distance  is  only  about  50  miles,  and  the 
statue  could  have  been  brought  down  by  a  country  boat 
in  a  few  days.  The  difficulties  in  the  original  transport 
of  the  stone  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Mathura  were 
incomparably  greater. 

I  think  that  this  hypothesis  of  transport  must  be  adopted 
because,  as  I  have  shown,  we  are  bound  to  accept  the 
testimony  of  the  pilgrims  unless  it  is  controverted  by 
incontestible  archaeological  facts.  The  facts  which  were 
supposed  to  contradict  the  pilgrims  do  not  really  controvert 
them  in  the  least,  while  the  theory  of  removal  of  the  statue 
explains  the  fact  of  the  concealment  of  the  inscription, 
which  is  inexplicable  on  the  assumption  that  the  statue 
occupies  the  position  in  which  it  originally  was  dedicated. 

I  think  it  possible  that  the  removal  took  place  as  late 
as  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century,  in  the  time  of  the 
Buddhist  revival  under  the  Pala  kings.  Dr.  Hoey  found 
at  Sahet  a  long  Buddhist  inscription  dated  V.S.  1276  = 
A.D.  1219-20.1 

At  Kasia,  in  the  Gorakhpur  District,  too,  there  is  a  fine 
mediaeval  Buddhist  group,  Matha  Kuar,  belonging  to  the 
time  of  the  Pala  kings. 


>  Hoey,  «*Sct  Mahet"  (extra  number  of  J.A.S.B.  for  1892,  p.  67).  The 
inscription  has  been  edited  bv  Professor  Kielhom  {Ind.  Ant,  for  1888,  vol.  ivii, 
p.  61),  whose  Tersion  Dr.  I^oey  has  with  some  boldness  undertaken  to  amend. 
Dr.  Hoey  nves  the  date  as  1176.  Dr.  Hoey,  though  a  firm  believer  in  the 
identity*  of  bahct-Mahef  with  S'ravasti,  which  ho  never  (questioned,  was  by  no 
means  certaio  that  the  statue  was  found  in  its  original  potution.  He  says :  '*  The 
large  statue  found  in  12  by  General  Cunningham  may  have  been  tnere  from 
a  very  ancient  date  "  (p.  46).  He  shows  that  the  buildings  have  been  frequently 
altered  and  added  to. 
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I  cannot  see  any  improbability  in  the  removal  of  the 
statue.  Old  statues  from  ruins  are  constantly  picked  up 
by  villagers,  dubbed  with  orthodox  names,  and  put  into 
temples.  Why  should  not  a  Pala  king  or  somebody  else 
move  an  exceptionally  valuable  statue  from  the  SravastI 
jangles  when  easy  water  carriage  was  available  P 

I9  therefore,  am  convinced  that  the  inscribed  statue 
found  at  Sahet  was  not  found  in  its  original  position,  and 
that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  believing  that  it  may  have 
been  removed  from  the  true  site  of  SravastI  and  set  up 
where  it  was  discovered  as  late  as  a.d.  1200,  when  nobody 
was  able  to  read  the  ancient  inscriptions. 

The  concurrent  testimony  of  the  two  Chinese  travellers 
as  to  the  position  of  Sravasti  remains  unshaken  and  must 
be  accepted.  That  testimony  places  SravastI  in  the  position 
of  the  ancient  city  discovered  by  Dr.  Vest  and  me. 

To  prevent  any  possible  misconception,  1  had  better  repeat 
that  we  did  not  profess  to  ascertain  the  exact  site  of  Sravasti, 
or  to  identify  any  building.  We  cannot  yet  tell  whether 
the  ruins  which  we  saw  belong  to  the  main  city  itself,  or 
to  its  suburbs,  or  to  dependent  towns.  But  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  position  of  Sravasti  and  the  Jetavaua  has  been 
determined  within  a  limit  of  a  very  few  miles. 

Dr.  Vest  has  drawn  my  attention  to  the  observation  which 
we  noted  that  the  tract  below  the  hills  near  the  ruins  is 
called  Udain,  and  that  this  name  may  well  be  a  reminiscence 
of  Kaja  Udayana,  whose  name  is  connected  both  with 
Kau^ainbl  and  SravastI. 

The  llaja  of  Nanpara  tells  me  that  he  has  seen  at  Mahadeo 
or  Mahaduva,  in  the  forest,  a  stupa-like  structure  larger 
than  the  one  which  we  saw  at  Intawa.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  further  exploration  will  reveal  many  more  ruins,  but 
I  understand  that  the  tract  is  almost  entirely  covered  with 
dense  jungle,  and  is  a  favourite  tiger-shooting  ground. 
Exploration,  therefore,  will  present  serious  difficulties. 

I  now  turn  to  the  discussion  of  the  name  and  topography 
of  Sahet-Mahet.  Dr.  Hoey  prefers  to  call  the  first  element 
of  the  name  Set.     No  doubt   both  forms  are  in  use,  but 
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I  only  heard  the  form  Sahet.  The  final  consonant  in  both 
elements  of  the  name  is  the  cerebral  t.  I  think  that  the 
a  in  both  Sahet  and  Mahet  is  long.  But  Hindi  spelling 
is  very  lax  and  irregular. 

I  confess  that  I  feel  grave  doubts  as  to  Sahet-Mahet  being 
a  genuine  place-name  at  all.  The  locution  means,  as 
Cunningham  duly  noted^  *  topsy-turvy/  or  *  upside  down.' 
Last  February,  when  visiting  the  ruins  of  Dogam,  or 
Dugam,  near  Nampara,*  one  of  the  villagers  actually  used 
the  expression  sdhet-mdhet  as  an  adjective,  when  explaining 
how  Dogam  had  been  overthrown  by  the  curse  of  the  local 
holy  man  {sdhet-mdhet  hogayd).  I  have  therefore  a  suspicion 
that  the  ruins  reputed  to  be  those  of  SravastI  were  originally 
known  to  the  country  people  as  the  *  topsy-turvy '  place. 
The  assignment  of  one-half  of  the  expression  to  the  walled 
town  and  of  the  other  half  to  the  ruins  of  the  religious 
edifices  on  the  south  is,  I  suspect,  fictitious.  The  people 
now  call  the  walled  town  Mahet  and  the  ruins  outside  they 
call  Sahet.  In  Cunningham's  map  the  name  Sahet  is  given 
to  the  walled  town  and  Mahet  to  the  outer  ruins.  I  do 
not  know  whether  this  discrepancy  is  due  to  a  blunder  or 
not.  However  that  may  be,  I  doubt  greatly  if  Sahet-Mahet 
is  a  genuine  place-name.^ 

Sahet-Mahet,  like  many  other  Buddhist  sites,  is  regarded 
as  sacred  by  the  Jains,  who  believe  that  their  third  patriarch, 
Sambhuiiath,  was  born  there.  He  is  known  locally  as 
Sobhnath.  His  image  has  been  carried  off.  Dr.  Hoey 
removed  images  of  seven  of  the  patriarchs  from  this  spot 

*  Du^am  i8  the  local  pronunciation.  See  Captain  Vost's  article  on  **  The 
Dogam  Mint"  in  J.A.S.B.  for  1896,  vol.  Ixiv,  pt.  I,  p.  69. 

'  Compare  the  case  of  Bani^armau.  **  Accordinf^  to  the  legends  of  the  people, 
Newal  was  a  lar^e  and  flouriahinj^  city,  under  a  riija  named  Xala,  when  the 
Mufjalmans  first  invaded  the  country.  Saiyid  Ala-ud-din  bin  Ghanaun  came 
from  Kanauj  to  Newal,  and  wished  to  settle  at  B&njrarmau :  but  the  riija  ordered 
him  to  go  away,  and  si^nt  his  servants  to  drive  him  out.  On  this  the  saint  cursed 
him,  when  the  city  was  immediately  turned  upside  down,  leaviiij?  only  mounds, 
which  are  seen  at  the  present  day.  So  firmly  do  the  people  believe  this  story 
that  they  affirm  that  all  relics  of  the  old  city,  no  matter  of  what  kind,  are  always 
turned  up  upside  down.  Uence  the  old  site  is  generally  known  as  AundM 
Khera,  or  *  Topsy-turvy  town*"  (Cunningham,  ''Reports,"  vol.  xi,  p.  48). 
I  think  it  probahlc  that'Sahe(-Mahc(  is  merely  an  equivalent  for  Aundha-Kheri, 
that  is  to  siiy,  a  nickname  rather  than  a  name. 
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to  Gonda.  The  Jain  name  for  the  site  is  Savitri.  This 
name  was  heard  by  Cunningham.  The  tahslldar  who 
accompanied  me  happened  to  be  a  Jaio,  and  gave  me  notes 
collected  by  his  father  concerniDg  the  holy  places  of  Jainism, 
which  record  the  name  of  Sabet-Muhet  as  Savitri  nagar. 
The  word  Savitri  apparently  means  Hhe  sun/^  It  cannot 
be  phonetically  connected  with  either  the  Sanskrit  Sravasti, 
or  the  Pall  form  Savatthi,  or  the  Sinhalese  Sewet.'  The 
Hindu  name  of  the  place  is  said  to  be  Chandrikapuri. 
Bat  I  am  sceptical  as  to  the  genuineness  of  this  name  also. 
The  Brahmans'  legends  about  every  holy  place  in  India 
always  provide  it  with  a  name,  or  a  set  of  names,  supposed 
to  have  belonged  to  it  in  ancient  times,  which  names  are, 
I  think,  generally  imaginary.'  The  Jain  name  Savitri, 
or  Savriti  nagar,  is,  I  believe,  a  genuine  name.  The 
superficial  resemblance  to  SravastT,  though  curious,  is 
nothing  more.  The  original  position  of  Dr.  Hoey's  slab 
dated  1276  Y.S.  is  not  known.  The  inscription  on  it 
mentions  a  place  named  Javrisha,  or  Ajavrisha,  but  there 
is  nothing  to  show  where  that  place  was. 

According  to  Major  Waddell's  Tibetan  guidebook,  of 
uncertain  date,  the  city  of  Sriivastl  was  known  as  Kosalapuri. 
The  writer  says  that  "  now  traces  only  remain  of  the  fort." 
Nobody  could  call  the  massive  and  conspicuous  ramparts  of 
Mahet  "  traces  of  a  fort."  He  also  says  that  **  on  either 
side  of  the  eastern  gate  of  the  city  there  is  a  long  stone 
of  about  fifteen  fathoms."  No  object  of  the  kind  has  ever 
been  heard  of  at  Mahet,  where  the  principal  gates  are  on  the 
south  and  west.  I  doubt  if  there  is  any  gate  on  the  eastern 
side.  The  writer  of  the  guidebook  places  Kapilavastu  eight 
or  nine  days'  journey  eastward,  and  so  far  agrees  with  the 
Chinese  pilgrims.*     Nobody  could  spend  eight  or  nine  days 

'  In  Sanskrit  auvitra  (m.),  Wn^''f ,  means  *  the  sun,*  and  t>ai'itrl  (fcm.) 
irrf'niT,  means  *  a  beam  of  light,'  and  is  also  a  proper  name  (Benfey). 

*  For  this  statement  I  have  the  authority  of  Dr.  Grierson. 

'  Dr.  Hoey  gives  some  doubtful  reasons  for  supposing  that  Chandrikapuri  is 
a  blander  for  Champakapuri  (Bhagalpur).     (p.  5.) 

«  J.A.S.B.  for  1896,  part  i,  p.  276. 
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^oing  from  Sahet  Mahet  to  Kapilavastu ;  the  distance  is  four 
days*  easT  marching. 

The  annexed  tracing  from  the  map  of  the  Oonda  District 
^hows  the  position  of  the  Sahet-Mahet  ruins  and  the  relative 
etize  of  the  fortified  town  and  of  the  Sabet  remains.  The 
t'xtr^me  length  of  the  walled  town,  now  called  Mahet,  is  just 
M  mile  and  m  half.  The  remains  at  Sahet,  although  extensiye, 
ilo  not  seem  to  me  to  cover  su£Scient  ground  to  justify  the 
tipplication  to  them  of  the  description  of  the  Jetavana  and  its 
surrvmmlings.  The  buildings  there  were  extremely  numerous, 
:^ttd  tutt$t  hare  covered  m  great  area.  The  tracing  displays 
v^ry  cl^rly  an  interesting  feature  of  the  locality  which 
ha*  b^'a  strangely  overlooked  by  previous  visitors,  the  great 
Munal  cv>an«cliug  the  Bapti  and  Kuana  rivers.  The  walled 
tv>wu  w^  protected  in  old  days  on  the  north,  and  perhaps 
hW  on  th^  <?ast»  by  the  BaptT,  which  used  to  flow  under  the 
rtimpcirt*^  and  has  cut  away  a  portion  of  them.  The  walls 
in  tho  tti*tertt  pi^rtion  of  the  northern  face  are  lower  and 
\^\\ikvr  than  the  fortifications  on  the  north-western  and 
N^vvitcrt^  *ivW.  Major  Jaskaran  Singh,  of  Balrampur,  who 
uwMuviui^l  m^  ou  the  occasion  of  my  second  visit  in 
Miirv^hx  l^^^K  belii^ves  that  those  lower  walls  are  comparatively 
ttio  *wM{tttt\^  jvrhaps  dating  from  the  time  of  Mahmud 
v»r  vJS;4Ji«L  fv»r  jvirt*  of  the  original  fortifications  cut  away 
^\  I  No  rivvr  Tht^  country  people  say  that  masonry  is  found 
dr  om  iu  tho  KkI  of  the  rivor,  of  which  the  stream  has  now 
»»kwxvnI  :i  vvupl^  of  milt>8  away.  The  city  was  originally 
V>\^N*N\v  s*f  A  u^\^rlY  rei^tangular  shape,  as  indicated  by  the 
[\  My\{  iww  \\\<\ttx\\  in  the  tracing.  The  western  rampart  is 
x.U  i*K»^l  iv^tV'^'  <\vt  high.  The  southern  and  western  faces 
»M  \^h»oH  thv*  ^t\V!i  wort*  situatoil  were  protected  by  a  broad 
i»Ks*t  xu^^^vIkxI  with  water  from  the  Riiptl.  This  moat  is 
i».»\\  fvM  \\w  UKvt*  |%art  riiH^-swamp,  though  clearly  traceable. 
\\'  vs^uowvouxs^o^l,  a*\UiUoated  by  the  arrow  in  the  tracing, 
^S^NMv^h  |K»»uU  with  th0  grt^at  canal  six  miles  long  running 
v^wvS  ^^  *^v^  Ku<^ua  riv^r.  The  Rilpti  and  Kuana  were 
vHvH  vs'4uuvt\^t  Th^  canal  was  out  perfectly  straight,  the 
vi^j^m  tMuK  U^u^t  w  th^  f^»t  aide*    Opposite  the  village  of 


fl  N^cvr/ 


>Sa}i€,t-)Tia}i'e.^ 
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Binauni,  and  about  half  a  mile  or  a  little  more  from  the 
Ikauna-Balrampur  road,  a  massive  dyke,  with  a  silted  moat 
on  the  south  side,  runs  westward,  and  is  said  to  extend  for 
about  three  miles  more  or  less  distinctly  visible.^ 

At  a  distance  of  about  two  miles  from  the  road  there  is 
a  second  parallel  dyke,  which  begins  close  to  the  village 
of  Mahadeiya  and  extends  westwards  for  about  three  miles 
to  the  Pitaiya  Nala.  The  moat  or  canal  running  alongside 
the  southern  dyke  is  on  the  northern  or  inner  side  of  the 
dyke.  A  great  portion  of  the  large  area  enclosed  by  these 
dykes  is  under  water  in  the  rains.  The  south-eastern 
portion  near  Mahadeiya  is  known  as  the  Beora  Tal. 

Opposite  Ailawa,  and  about  200  yards  more  or  less  from 
the  point  where  the  Mahadeiya  dyke  joins  the  canal,  a  wide 
outlet  for  the  waters  of  the  Beora  Tal  into  the  canal  was 
provided,  and  was  guarded  on  its  southern  side  by  a  large 
brick  building  of  circular  outline  projecting  into  the  tdL 
From  this  point  to  the  head  of  the  Mahadeiya  dyke  there 
are  traces  of  brickwork  the  whole  way.  The  village  of 
Binauni,  which  itself  stands  on  a  considerable  mound  of 
ruins,  is  situated  just  south  of  the  inner  or  northern  dyke. 

Major  Jaskaran  Singh,  who  kindly  took  me  over  these 
remarkable  works,  was  full  of  stories  of  Arjuna  and  the 
Pandavas,  and  firmly  believes  that  the  northern  dyke  with 
its  moat  on  the  south  or  outside  was  the  exterior  line  of 
defence  of  the  town,  while  the  southern  dyke  with  its 
moat  on  the  north  or  inside  was  the  entrenchment  of  the 
besieging  Pandava  host.  He  regards  the  Beora  Tal  and 
adjoining  lands  as  the  battlefield.  I  am  disposed  to  regard 
the  whole  system  as  being  rather  a  system  of  drainage  than 
one  of  fortification. 

The  village  of  Gundiipur  (said  to  be  equivalent  to 
Govindapur)  is  built  on  a  rectangular  mound  about  ten 
or  twelve  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  fields,  which  is, 
I  believe,  the  site  of  a  monastery.     A  mound  close  to  the 

^  The  cross  dykes  and  the  hamlets  of  Biuauni  and  Gundapur  were  not  marked 
on  the  map  from  which  I  took  my  tracing,  which  therefore  shows  their  position 
approximately.    The  canal  is  clearly  markcKl  on  the  map. 
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TiDftge*  m  Ktlle  north  of  wast,  seems  to  be  a  stQpa,  and 
a  i«iT  low  ciitdUr  moond  a  little  farther  west  is  probably 
aa  extreoMlT  aacieiit  Umpa.  The  bricks  at  Gandapor  are 
of  ki^  siae,  about  IS''  x  9}',  soeh  as  were  used  in  Atoka's 
liiMt.  Another  mooiid  aboat  half-way  betwe^i  Oondapar 
awl  SOiH  also  looks  like  a  small  Mpa.  There  are  also 
some  raaains  at  Katri  on  the  Ikaoni  road  aboat  three- 
q«art«rs  ci  a  mile  from  Sihet. 

The  coontzT  to  the  south  of  Mihet  is  noticeable  for  the 
•xlraordinarT  namber  of  small  poods.  Major  Jaskaran  Singh 
plaosiblT  suggests  that  these  are  the  spots  from  which  earth 
was  taken  to  make  the  Tast  quantity  of  bricks  required  for 
the  rarioiis  buildingSL  Although  I  do  not  belieye  in  the 
idmtitT  of  SShet-Mihet  and  Sriirasti,  I  note  that  Fa-hian 
aMUtions  the  *^  ponds  of  water  dear  and  pare "  as  one  of 
the  elements  which  constituted  *'the  lovdy  sceoe''  still 
pi>»ented  by  the  JataTana  when  he  Tisited  it 

The  great  gateway  of  the  town,  leading  into  what 
Dr.  Hoey  calls  Bioad  Str^t^  directly  faced  the  huge  slupa 
of  Orajhar.  Dr*  Hoey  persuaded  himself  that  this  bailding 
was  a  '*  terraced  palace,**  but  it  is  undoubtedly  a  large  9tupa, 
as  stated  by  Cunningham.  The  little  building  on  the  north 
side  of  the  road  known  as  Panahiyi  jhir,  in  which  Dr.  Hoey 
excavated  *'  3  concentric  rings  of  brick  wall,"  and  which  he 
fancifully  calls  *^  a  cockpit,**  is  doubtless  the  base  of  a  stitpa. 

The  inner  structure  of  M^mu  raried  greatly,  and  many 
various  devices  wer«  adopted  by  builders  to  secure  stability 
and  at  the  same  time  to  economize  masonry.  I  did  not 
hapiH>n  to  see  the  Panahiya  jhir. 

In  the  walled  town,  now  called  Mahet,  the  two  most 
remtirkable  ruins  are  the  so-called  Pakka  and  Eachha 
Ku|is,^  The  northern  ruin,  or  Pakka  Kuti,  was  identified 
by  Cunningham  as  the  Angulimiilya  stupa^  but  Dr.  Hoey 
correotly  observes  that  beyond  the  size  and  prominence  of 
the  mound  there  is  no  ground  for  this  identification. 
Dr«  Hoey  drove  a  gallery  through  the  basement  right  from 

^  The  wi^  kuft  U  «ppti«i)  to  Um  residMee  of  a  fakir,  or  Itotj  maa.    Both  the 
Hiimncb  in  i^uMthui  hav*  b«os  octupitd  bj  fakiks. 
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the  other,  and  aacertained  that  the  building  is 
•omtmcted  of  compartments  formed  by  brick  walls  filled 
in  with  ettrth.  He  whimiiically  seeks  to  identify  this  solid 
mm  with  the  ''Hall  of  the  Law/'  The  building  is 
obriotialf ,  as  Ounningham  rightly  observed,  a  stupa.  The 
eirenlftr  coarses  are  quite  distinctly  traceable  on  the  western 
lide.  If  there  is  a  deposit,  Dr.  Hoey's  tunnel  failed  to  hit 
it,  probably  missing  the  true  centre  by  a  few  feet.  The 
mian  into  compartments  is  merely  a  device  of  construction* 
^The  Kaobha  Etitt,  about  23  feet  in  height,  is  called  the 
MjBd  of  Siidatta  by  Cunningham,  whereas  Dr.  Hoey  thinks 
it  Wtti  a  private  residence,  or  the  house  of  Sudatta.  The 
partial  excavation  made  by  Dr.  Iloey  allows  that  tbe  building 
flood  ott  a  massive  brick  rectangular  plinth,  highly  decorated 
with  mouldings  and  panels,  which  latter  contained  terra- 
aotta  statuary.  The  entrance  was  to  the  west.  The  approach 
was  by  a  ramp,  or  slope,  paved  with  brick  set  on  edge,  of 
I  vliJ«ti  a  small  portion  still  remains.  A  more  recent  building 
liaa  been  thrown  right  across  the  lower  portion  of  this  ramp, 
Aoconliugly,  where  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  ramp 
wave  partially  excavated  the  excavations  produce  the  false 
impression  of  being  chambers,  owing  to  their  being  closed  in 
by  tbe  comparatively  late  mass  of  brickwork  on  the  west 
and  the  plinth  on  the  eost.^ 

it  Bm  p1iotQgr«pli»  on  view  at  the  Sodetj.     A  mail  u  stmiiliiig  on  the 
fmamiL    Tbe  Annexed  diegram  explains  my  meaning. 
I 


Templp. 


mAST. 


Plinth, 


> 

5 


Recent 
building. 


1 


WEST. 


Ramp 
Excar- 
ation.     I 


ltft*'». 
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Titst  Judl  Tiftff&S^  vlio  aceompanied  me  at  once  eaid  that 
-ajfjinxca.  jMiki>ii  Eke  tlias  of  a  Jain  temple,  and  he  is 
pidHmy  r%^  T^e  bqSding  w^as  certainly  either  a  temple 
or  a  MSfM  r«ic£a$  on  a  deconted  rectangular  plinth.  The 
iC  ^e  itp^r  scrooture  cinnot  be  made  out.  It 
3a^2xEeii  bj  ^ae  tiiklr»  \rho  have  taken  up  their 
^3i8C«.  Thsi  htrrins>b?ne  brick  pavement  made  of 
irao^  «efi  vHL  ied«  ^'m^y  have  been/'  remarks  Dr.  Hoey, 
^taj^c  A  iCruusLted  appccaeh  :o  a  building  or  a  roof 
J*'"^^  *  F«»Wk«  ia:V  o=Le/'  I  opened  enough  of  it 
w   wssrr    ttiy^If    tLi:    i:    is    a    graduated    approach    or 

"1.  ^'^J'  'S%rUx':ed  aa*:ii^^r  mound  near  as  being  the 
-^^«ip^i«M^y*  *^^ij>.^,  pQ^^  ^-^-  discrepancy  between  his 
swtftStl  bif*.-ifc:{iv:a:i-as  iad  io  eqoAlly  fanciful  identifica- 
5»w*  *«  ^**^^^"--3?ciJita,  sl\ows  :z±:  neither  explorer  was  on 
*|^^^^  t'^^:>.  ertiily  cvU^^-^hI  in  the  identity  of  Sahet- 
**«?  ^xt^i  ^AY^fc*:!^  2^^^^  having  plenty  of  mounds  to  choose 
Uv«tK  AkvV.*%v\.v  :: r^v^^  .j^>.^.j.  .^^  ^T^j.  j^j[  m3^ie  a  selection  of 
p**  «vtfc.;xr   sttv*;i-o^  j^^  .\,^  ^-ouirjlea:  of   particular  ancient 

WV«t  v^vr^^-n^   ^:   :>,.  sjv,..  laoands.  Dr.  Hoey  (p.  51) 

^\^\t'\\^''^  ^'^--^'^^on  :>.A5  :h^  lowest  level  seen  by  General 

^^•v^C^  .<VA    x^-^^    aKvu:    d:^tvu    tee;    above    the    original 

*       ^^  ^v^v<.  i^v.A  rvniArkxxi  tha:  this  fact  shows  how  much 

5*-.v^\  "  ^**  'v^  V  d.^:xo  before  wo  are  entitled  to  speculate 

>?*^  W  uU^uv.i,    of  iv^r::v;iUr  ruins  with  the  Gandha  Kuti 

ibk  I  ^n'^  '  ^  '^^**^^V.  hA*  Kvr.  «aid  to  establish  the  proposition 
.  \^  '*  [^^^Vivvo  Vxi\U»»*^  ir.  either  Sihet  or  Mahet  has  been 
!*  ^  ;'';''^^^^^^  ^NUu-a^^Ni  with  Ativ  buildinsf  of  Sravasti.  The 
V^HxM  ^^^"^'^^"^A'ioi^*  *rv  more  guess^^  more  or  less 
^^  '  ^"^  ^^'''  ■vu:xr\,\l  iu  Av.y  iustance  by  proof.  They 
^.  ^""^^   ^^^'^^    V    '     /•    -issumption  that  Sahet-Mahet  and 

v^^sM^v     *^^^  ^;*^^  •'•u\^l.     ThAt  assumption  rests  mainly  on  the 
*^Hs^U    r  '  ^    *^''  l^Alhi*^^:t\^  statuo.  and  has  been  feebly 
^^XNVxsv^rL  ^'>     vU^rly    fallaciou*    geographical    arguments, 
"^       '^^^  ^'V^  Hu\U>jji^  and  unsubatantial  conjectures. 
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The  general  conformation,  extent,  and  position  of  the 
ruins  at  Sahet  -  Mahet  do  not  agree  with  the  pilgrims' 
description  of  Sravastl. 

Hiuen  Tsiang  says : — "  The  kingdom  of  Sravastl  is  about 
6000  It  in  circuit.  The  chief  town  is  desert  and  ruined. 
There  is  no  record  as  to  its  exact  limits  {area).  The  ruins 
of  the  walls  encompassing  the  royal  precincts  give  a  circuit 
of  about  20  H,  There  are  several  hundreds  of  sanghdrdmas, 
mostly  in  ruins.  .  .  .  There  are  100  Deva  temples.  .  .  . 
To  the  south  of  the  city  5  or  6  /*  is  the  Jetavana.  .  .  . 
By  the  side  of  the  stupa  commemorating  the  slaughter  of 
the  Sslkyas,  and  not  far  from  it,  is  a  great  lake  which  has 
dried  up.  .  .  .  To  the  north-west  of  the  capital  16  H  or  so, 
there  is  an  old  town  "  with  a  stupa  to  the  south,  and  another 
to  the  north  containing  relics  of  the  entire  body  of  Kusyapa 
Buddha.     (Beal,  ii,  1-13.) 

Fa-bian  places  the  Jetavana  about  1,200  paces  from  the 
south  gate  of  the  city,  and  mentions  that  there  were 
ninety-eight  monasteries  according  to  tradition  around  the 
Jetavana  vihdra.  He  places  the  town  and  stupa  of  Kasyapa 
50  li  to  the  west  of  the  city. 

Cunningham,  when  describing  the  well-preserved  ramparts 
of  the  walled  town  Mahct,  was  conscious  of  the  discrepancy 
between  the  facts  and  the  description,  and  tried  to  get 
round  the  difficulty.  **  The  whole  circuit  of  the  old  earthen 
'ramparts/*'  he  writes,  "according  to  my  survey,  is  17,300 
feet,  or  upwards  of  3 J  miles.  Now  this  is  the  exact  size 
of  20  //  or  3^  miles  which  Hiuen  Thsang  gives  to  the  palace 
["  royal  precincts,"  Beat']  alone ;  but  as  the  city  was  then 
deserted  and  in  ruins  he  must  have  mistaken  the  city  for 
the  palace.  It  is  certain  at  least  that  the  suburbs  outside 
the  walls  must  have  been  very  limited  indeed,  as  the  place 
is  almost  entirely  surrounded  with  the  remains  of  large 
religious  buildings,  which  would  have  left  but  little  room 
for  any  private  dwellings.  I  am  therefore  quite  satisfied 
that  the  city  has  been  mistaken  for  the  palace;  and  this 
mistake  is  sufficient  to  show  how  utterly  ruined  this  once 
famous   city  must   have    been   at   so   distant  a  period   as 
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the  seventh  centary,  when  the  place  was  visited  by  Hiaen 
Thsang." » 

Now  the  walled  enclosure  of  Mahet  (see  sketch-map)  is 
the  ruin  of  a  complete  town,  not  of  a  palace  or  royal 
precincts.  The  great  street  leading  from  the  main  gate 
opposite  Orajhar,  which  Dr.  Hoey  conveniently  calls  Broad 
Street,  was  clearly  the  main  street  of  the  town.  The  citadel 
or  palace  was  evidently  in  the  west  end,  where  no  excava- 
tions have  been  attempted,  and  the  jungle  has  not  been 
cleared.  The  town  was  complete  in  itself.  It  is  not  accurate 
to  say  that  it  was  almost  entirely  surrounded  with  the  remains 
of  large  religious  buildings.  No  such  buildings  ever  existed 
on  the  north  side,  the  river  face.  On  the  east  there  are  no 
ruins  at  all  near,  except  a  single  stQpa  or  temple  on  the  bank 
of  the  tdl  or  shallow  lake  beyond  the  camping-ground,  and 
about  a  mile  from  the  town.  To  the  west  there  are  no 
remains  to  speak  of.  Orajhar,  Sahet.  Gundapur,  Binauni, 
and  practically  all  the  outlying  remains,  are  on  one  side 
only  of  the  town,  namely  the  south.  But  it  is  true  that 
there  are  no  signs  of  the  existence  of  anything  that  can  be 
called  a  town  outside  the  walls. 

To  suit  Hiuen  Tsiang'^s  description  we  should  have  a  wide 
undefined  area  of  city  ruins  extending  to  a  long  distance 
from  the  walled  *  royal  precincts.'  There  is  nothing  of  the 
sort  at  Sahct-Mahet.  But  when  Dr.  Yost  and  I  walked  over 
the  ruins  near  our  camp  at  Balapur,  the  remains  were  so 
worn  down  by  time  that  we  had  to  look  carefully  at  the 
ground  and  watch  for  minute  fragments  of  brick  to  ascertain 
when  we  were  within  the  limits  of  the  old  town.  The  little 
that  we  saw  presented  an  appearance  of  very  great  antiquity, 
and  the  remains  were  certainly  undefined  in  extent.  The 
remains  at  Sahet-Mabet  may  be  concisely  described  as  those 
of  a  strongly  fortified  town  of  moderate  size,  with  extensive 
religious  establishments  on  the  south  in  a  space  enclosed  by 
great  dykes. 

Cunningham's  hypothesis  that  Hiuen  Tsiang  mistook  the 
palace  for  the  town  seems  to  me  undeserving  of  serious 
consideration. 

>  "Reporte,"Tol.  i,  p.  831. 
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The  ruins  at  SShet,  even  if  we  include  those  at  Qundapur, 
Binauniy  and  other  places  not  included  in  Cunningham's 
snrreyy  do  not  seem  to  me  at  all  large  enough  to  agree  with 
the  descriptions  by  the  pilgrims.  The  town  gate  opposite 
Sahet  is  quite  a  minor  one^  the  main  gate  is  far  to  the  east, 
and  faces  Orajhar.  The  next  most  important  gate  is  that 
on  the  west  side. 

As  to  the  distance  of  the  Jetayana^  the  actual  distance 
of  Sahet  from  the  ramparts  agrees  sufficiently  well  with 
Fa-hian's  estimate  of  1,200  paces,  but  is  much  too  short  for 
the  estimate  of  the  more  accurate  Hiuen  Tsiang,  who  gives 
the  distance  as  five  or  six  It,  that  is  to  say,  about  a  mile. 
If  the  site  of  oravasti  is  ever  surveyed  I  believe  that  the 
ruins  of  the  Jetavana  and  its  surroundings  will  be  found 
oovering  a  very  large  area  about  a  mile  from  the  main 
city  gate. 

As  to  Kasyapa's  town  and  atupa  the  pilgrims  differ 
seriously  in  their  statement  of  the  distance.  Cunningham 
follows  Fa-hian's  lead,  and  fixes  on  Tandwa  as  the  site. 
I  cannot  stop  to  discuss  this  identification  beyond  remarking 
that  it  is  unconvincing. 

Two  details  in  Hiuen  Tsiang's  narrative  seem  to  me  to 
indicate  that  Sravasti  was  near  the  foot  of  the  mountains. 
After  describing  the  fat^e  of  Dcvadatta  and  the  other  sinners 
who  were  swallowed  up  by  the  earth,  he  says :  "  These 
three  ditches  are  unfathomable  in  their  depth ;  when  the 
floods  of  summer  and  autumn  fill  all  the  lakes  and  ponds 
with  water,  these  deep  caverns  show  no  signs  of  the  water 
standing  in  them."  Such  a  phenomenon  might  well  occur 
at  the  foot  of  the  hills.  It  cannot  be  made  intelligible  when 
the  description  is  applied  to  the  ordinary  ponds  south  of 
Mahet. 

The  other  indication  is  given  by  the  story  of  the  blinded 
robbers.  "At  this  time  Tathiigata  was  in  the  vihdra  of 
the  Jetavana,  and  hearing  their  piteous  cries  he  was  moved 
to  compassion,  and  caused  a  soft  wind  to  blow  from  the 
Snowy  Mountains  [Himalaya] "  and  heal  them.  This 
legend  indicates  the  proximity  of  the  mountains. 
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In  another  publication  I  have  remarked  that  'Hhere  is 
no  reason  whatever  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  Hiuen  Tsiang's 
account  of  places  which  he  personally  visited,  and  when 
his  account  is  inconsistent  with  local  facts,  an  identification 
based  on  an  attempt  to  force  the  facts  into  agreement  with 
the  account  must  be  rejected."  On  the  other  hand,  arbitrary 
emendations  of  the  pilgrims'  texts  in  order  to  make  them 
agree  with  the  local  facts  of  places  assumed  to  be  identical 
with  those  visited  by  the  pilgrims  are  equally  uncritical 
and  unsatisfactory. 

For  Fa-hian,  besides  the  old  versions  of  Remusat  and 
Laidlay,  we  now  have  the  versions  of  Beal,  Oiles,  and  Legge. 
The  translation  by  Professor  Legge  is  from  a  Gorean  text, 
the  other  translations  are  from  Chinese  texts.  The 
testimony  of  Fa-hian  cannot  safely  be  called  until  these 
versions  have  been  compared,  and  that  which  appears  to 
be  the  best  has  been  selected.  For  Hiuen  Tsiang  we  have 
the  translations  of  Beal  and  Julien.  The  earlier  version 
of  the  great  French  scholar  is  a  very  useful  check  on  the 
renderings  of  Mr.  Beal.  Occasionally,  even  when  all  avail- 
able critical  sources  open  to  a  student  ignorant  of  Chinese 
have  been  exhausted,  the  conclusion  becomes  inevitable  that 
there  is  an  error  in  the  text.  That  error  may  be  due  to  an 
original  blunder  of  the  observer,  to  mistakes  in  transcription 
of  the  Chinese  text,  or  to  imperfect  interpretation.  But 
I  believe  that  such  errors  are  few.  Fa-hian  is  undoubtedly 
very  lax  in.  his  indications  of  direction,  and  when  he  says 
"east"  he  may  mean  any  direction  east  of  a  north  and 
south  meridian.  This  laxness  of  expression  must  be 
allowed  for,  and  when  Fa-hian  says  "  east,"  while  the  more 
precise  Hiuen  Tsiang  says  "north-east,"  the  statement  of 
the  more  precise  writer  should  ordinarily  be  preferred. 

In  statements  as  to  distance  both  pilgrims  are  generally, 
80  far  as  I  have  observed — and  I  have  studied  large  parts  of 
their  writings  with  great  minuteness — equally  trustworthy. 
Fa-hian  counts  by  yqfanas,  Hiuen  Tsiang  counts  by  It. 
When  both  writers,  using  these  different  forms  of  expression, 
agree  substantially  in  the  result,  we  are  bound  to  accept 
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that  result  as  correct  unless  there  is  the  clearest  evidence 
to  prove  it  wrong. 

Concerning  the  position  of  Sravastl  relatively  to  Eapila- 
vastUy  the  two  j)ilgrims,  as  proved  above,  agree  in  this 
manner,  and  must  not  be  disbelieved  until  the  critic  can 
give  some  plausible  explanation  for  the  agreemeut  of  the 
two  writers  in  error,  and  can  produce  conclusive  evidence 
that  the  error  exists. 

At  Benares,  Rajgir,  Baragaon  (Nalanda),  and  many  other 
places,  the  identification  of  which  is  certain,  the  accuracy 
of  the  observations  of  the  pilgrims,  and  especially  of  Hiuen 
Tsiang,  has  been  proved  in  innumerable  instances.  A  very 
striking  confirmation  of  the  accuracy  of  both  Fa-hian  and 
Hiuen  Tsiang  has  been  afforded  by  the  recent  discovery  and 
exploration  of  the  Lumbini  Garden  (Rummin  Del).  The  local 
details  agree  admirably  with  the  pilgrims'  descriptions. 

Dr.  Stein's  hurried  tour  with  the  Buner  Field  Force  has 
proved  that  even  when  the  scantiest  allowance  of  time  was 
available  for  exploration  the  itinerary  of  Hiuen  Tsiang 
served  as  an  accurate  guidebook  and  permitted  of  the 
satisfactory  identification  of  all  the  principal  sites.^ 

Therefore,  I  repeat,  sound  principles  of  criticism  require 
us  ordinarily  to  accept  the  statements  of  each  of  the  two 
Chinese  pilgrims,  Fa-hian  and  Hiuen  Tsiang,  in  the  first 
instance,  as  they  stand.  In  the  case  of  Fa-hian  the  two 
texts,  represented  by  three  versions,  should  be  compared, 
and  the  best  selected  as  his  testimony.  When  Fa-hian 
differs,  or  appears  to  differ,  from  Hiuen  Tsiang,  the  apparent 
difference  should  be  closely  examined  to  see  if  it  cannot  be 
reconciled.  I  can  cite  cases  in  which  such  divergences, 
which  at  first  sight  appear  large,  can  be  reduced  to  very 
narrow  limits.  If  the  difference  is  irreconcilable,  the 
testimony  of  Hiuen  Tsiang  is  generally  to  be  preferred. 
But,  in   order   to  be  certain  what   his   testimony  is,  it   is 


*  **  Detailed  Report  of  an  Archaeological  Tour  with  the  Buner  Field  Force," 
by  M.  A.  Stein,  Ph.D.,  Principal  Oriental  College,  Lahore.  8vo ;  pp.  69,  with 
eight  plates.  (Lahore  :  printed  at  the  Punjab  Goyemment  Press,  1898.  Price 
B.  1-6-0.) 


jlnijV^i  to  obeok  the  vereion  of  Beal  by  that  of  Jalien. 
WtMtfc  th»  **Life  of  Hiuen  Tsiang'*  disagrees,  as  it  often 
gM%  vill^  t}kt  "Records  of  Western  Countries''  (Si-yn-ki), 
ih#  MliMony  of  the  "  Records ''  is  to  be  preferred.  When 
llbrtt#  siriot  principles  of  criticism  are  applied  I  venture  to 
4i^  ikat  the  number  of  legitimate  and  necessary  emendations 
itt  lti»  text  either  of  Fa-hian  or  of  Hiuen  Tsiang  will  not 
W  Uurge.  Arbitrary  emendations  made  to  suit  preconceived 
Atrtritf  are  wholly  inadmissible. 
fyu^d,  June  25,  1899. 

Postscript. 

After  I  had  passed  for  press  the  proofs  of  my  paper, 
I  happened  to  come  upon  the  record  of  the  transport  of 
a  heavy  image,  probably  in  the  twelfth  century,  over 
a  distance  of  about  seventy  miles,  which  affords  a  striking 
parallel  to  the  event  which  according  to  my  belief  occurred 
at  SShef-Mahet. 

At  a  place  called  Lonar,  nearly  twelve  miles  south  of 
Mohkar  in  the  Buldana  District  of  Berar,  there  is  a  group 
of  temples  adjoining  a  remarkable  salt  lake.  The  sanctuary 
of  the  finest  of  these  temples  is  occupied  by  an  erect  statue 
of  ViR^u,  described  as  standing  on  a  "  pedestal  apparently 
original/'  which  image  is  said  to  have  been  brought  from 
Nagpur  at  very  great  cost.  The  Lonar  temples  are  believed 
to  date  from  the  twelfth  century. 

The  direct  distance  from  Lonar  to  Nagpur  is  not  less 
than  seventy  miles.  If  somebody  in  Berar  thought  it  worth 
while  to  transport  a  heavy  image  seventy  miles  or  more 
across  country,  there  is  no  reason  to  hesitate  in  believing 
that  somebody  in  Oudh  took  the  trouble  of  moving  a  statue 
fifty  miles  when  water  carriage  was  available.^ 

V.  A.  S. 

1  **  Lists  of  Antiquarian  Remains  in  the  Central  Provinces  and  Ber&r," 
compiled  by  Henry  Cousens,  M.R  A.S.,  Superintendent  Archaeological  Surrey, 
Bombay.  Calcutta :  Office  of  the  Superintendent  of  GoTemment  Printing, 
India,  1897.  Price,  rupees  fiye  and  annas  eight.  (Vol.  xix  of  Archaeological 
Surrey  of  India,  New  Series.) 
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Abt.    II. — Ahcakrdnid,  near  Oanhati.      By  Captain  P.  R. 
GuRDON,  I.S.C.,  M.R.A.S. 

Amongst  the  many  interesting  places  that  lie  near  the  old 
town  of  Pragjotishpur  or  Ganhati  is  Ai^akranta,  or,  as 
some  people  call  it,  A^waklanta.  It  is  called  A^wakranta 
because  the  route  of  Krishna  is  said  to  have  been  rid 
Aiwakranta  when  he  was  carrjHuig  off  his  bride,  Rukmini 
{Aiwa  'horse'  and  krania  (aFTV)  'passed  by').  If  it  is 
called  Aiwaklanta,  it  means  the  place  where  the  horse  was 
tired;  kldntd  meaning  'tired'  or  'weary.'  It  should  also 
be  remembered  that  r  and  /  are  often  interchangeable. 
Compare  Sukreshwar,  which  is  often  called  Sukleshwar. 
Aiwakranta,  or  AiSwaklanta,  is  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Brahmaputra,  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  island  of  Umananda, 
which  lies  in  the  midst  of  the  mighty  Brahmaputra.  The 
people  at  the  temple  show  you  various  holes  in  the  rock 
at  Aiwakranta,  which,  they  -say,  are  the  footprints  of 
Krishna's  horses.  It  is  at  this  place  that  the  people  bathe 
during  the  Asokastami  festival,  the  day  when  the  current 
of  the  Brahmaputra  is  thought  to  flow  backwards,  the 
reverse  current  being  popularly  supposed  to  be  the  holy 
Ganga.  The  origin  of  the  festival  is  said  to  be  due  to 
Aiwakranta  having  been  the  bathing-place  of  Rukrainl. 
This  goddess  bathed  in  the  river,  but  was  annoyed  by  people 
staring  at  her  from  the  opposite  bank,  upon  which  Krishna 
promptly  interposed  what  is  now  known  as  the  "  Ar  parbat " 
as  a  screen.  Another  explanation  of  the  "Ar  parbat"  is 
that  it  is  unlucky  to  look  upon  the  rocks  of  Karmanasa 
(near  Umananda).  These  rocks  no  longer  became  visible 
when  the  "  Ar  parbat "  was  interposed.  At  the  foot  of  the 
A§wakranta  hill  there  is  a  small  and  ruined  temple.     There 
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J^ery  httle  left  in  the  war  of  architecture,  but  it  mm  here 
p.  *oun4   the   Gararasan,   or  stone  throne  shown   in 

-.  '  .  ®®*^  comer  of  the  throne  are  kneeling  figares, 
a  of  which  have  the  heads  of  birds.  These  strange  figores 
are  said  Uj  represent  the  '  Garuda/  or  sacred  bird  of  Yiahnu. 
o  v<-  t}jr.  Ananta#.Sajya  entails  a  stiff  climb  up  stone 


stq/H  whir:h  fcince  the  jrreat  earthquake  of  1897  have 

all  on  the  khiu^,  Tlie  temple  of  Vishnu  has  been  ruined  by 
the  earthqti^ik,.^  but  the  wonderful  car\'ing  which  is  shown 
m  I  late  II  remain?  intact.  This  carving  is  oa  a  blank  alunu 
and  iH  of  ex<jui«it'j  workmanship.  The  subject  of  the 
carviiig  is  the  bleep  of  Vishiiu  whilst  resting  on  the  snake 
Ananta.  In  the  fifth  Ixxik,  chapter  xxv,  of  the  Srimat 
Bhagavat,  the  following  description  of  the  Ananta  Sajya 
(literally  the  Ananta  bed)  is  found  :— "The  Great  God  who 
is  the  Creator  of  the  universe  and  the  first  cause,  by  an 
incarnation  (partial),  became  the  snake  god,  Ananta,  with 
one  thousand  heads,  and  rules  over  the  nether  regions  (Fatal) 
and  supports  himself  on  the  water  below.  The  Great  God, 
when  wishing  tr)  destroy  the  Universe  for  the  purpose  of 
recreation,  eventually  rested  on  the  Ananta,  and  there  he 
slept.  Ages  rolled  on  in  this  way."  Then  the  Puranas 
relate  how  a  frog,  a  tortoise,  a  piece  of  water  weed 
respectively  support  the  Atlanta  upon  which  the  Great 
God  slept. 

Here  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  name  of  the  God 
Nanlyan  is  popularly  (and  wrongly)  derived  from  this 
legend,  as  if  it  meant  ndrd  'water'  and  ar/an  *  orbit.' 
Whilst  Narayan  slept  upon  the  Ananta  his  will  was  done, 
Le.  the  Universe  was  destroyed  and  the  work  of  recreation 
commenced.  The  will  of  Vishnu  was  manifested  in  Brahma 
as  Creator,  and  it  is  the  God  Brahma  who  is  depicted  as 
sitting  on  the  lotus  which  has  sprung  from  the  navel  of 
Vishnu.  Brahma,  bewildered  at  seeing  nothing  but  water, 
dived  down  into  the  depths  for  100  years.  When  he  rose 
to  the  surface  he  heard  a  voice  from  heaven  say  Tapas  tapa 
(''Do  penance").  lie  did  so,  and  he  beheld  Mahamaya 
on  the  one  hand  and  Siva  on  the  other. 
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Mahamaya  gave  him  'Sakti/  or  energy  to  create^  and 
Siva  destroyed  the  surplus  population.  The  stone  carving 
depicted  in  the  photograph  depicts  this  Hindu  theory  of 
the  creation. 

The  priest  of  the  temple  still  keeps  up  some  semblance 
of  worship  before  this  wonderful  carving;  but  the  carving 
has  been  exposed  to  wind  and  weather  since  the  earthquake, 
and  it  will  soon  crumble  away  imless  some  shelter  is  put 
up  over  it.  This  would  be  well  worth  doing.  The  female 
kneeling  figures  of  Plate  II  are  the  Nagkanya,  or  the 
daughters  of  the  Snake.  Some  of  them  have  already  lost 
their  heads. 
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Abt.  III. — Mahdydna  and  Hlnaydna.    By  Professor  Satis 
Chandra  Acharta  Vidyabhusana,  M.A. 

As  there  is  still  mucli  uncertainty  as  to  use  of  these  terms, 
found  ezclusiyely,  of  course,  in  Mahay  ana  texts,  I  have 
brought  together  a  series  of  passages  in  which  the 
expressions  occur,  and  would  venture  to  draw  one  or  two 
conclusions  from  the  manner  in  which  they  are  used. 

In  the  Lalitavistara,  page  38  (Bengal  Asiatic  Society's 
edition),  we  find  the  word  Hinayana  used  in  contrast  to  the 
glorious  religion  of  Buddha  : 

A^yo  dharmalokamukham    Hinayanasprha^atayai    sam- 

vartate  | 
Adhyasayogo  dharmalokamukham  udarabuddha-dharma- 

valambanatayai  samvartate  | 

**  Eeflection  is  an  initiatory  light  of  religion  which  makes 
people  feel  aversion  against  the  Hinayana.  Con- 
centration is  an  initiatory  light  of  religion  which 
makes  people  lean  on  the  glorious  religion  of 
Buddha." 

Again: 

Asmin  Mahayune  sa  tarn  mahatim  bodhisattvadeva- 
parsadam  etad  avocat.^ 

"In  this  great  vehicle  he  said  to  the  large  assembly  of 
Bodhisattvas  and  Devas  as  follows."  ^ 


1  Lalitaylstara,  p.  25. 

•  FThis  passage  is  manifestly  comipt.  And  it  makes  no  better  sense  if  the 
words  *  in  ttiis  Mahayana  *  are  taken  to  the  preceding  clause.  Professor  Bendali 
has  been  kind  enough  to  compare  the  Tibetan  yersion,  and  informs  me  that  an 
adjectiTe  meaning  *  firm  in  *  seems  to  have  been  omitted.  The  right  translation 
iroold  then  be  simply  *  He,  firm  in  this  great  vehicle,  said,'  etc.— Eh.  D.] 
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On  page  142  the  word  agrayana  is  used  as  a  synonym 
for  that  Mahayana  to  which  the  peoples  of  the  world  were 
to  be  converted  by  Gautama  : 

Eintii  janasya  auuvartanatam  karoti 
Lipi-j^ahlm  agatum  suSiksita-iSiksanartham  | 
Paripacanartham  bahudaraka  agrayane 
AnyamS  ca  sattvaniyutan  amrte  vinetum  1 1  ^ 

"  lie  (Gautama),  following  the  practice  of  ordinary  men, 
comes  to  attend  school  in  order  that  he  might  impart 
instructions  to  the  good,  and  might  convert  many 
boys  to  the  excellent  vehicle  (agra-yana),  and  might 
lead  innumerable  people  to  ambrosia." 

Arya-deva,  who,  as  a  disciple  of  Nagarjuna,  probably 
belongs  to  the  second  century  a.t>.,  describes  the  distinctive 
(characteristics    of   the    Mahayana    and    Hinayana   in    the 

following  verses : 

Illnayanabhirudhanam  mrtyu-sanka  pade  pade  | 
Samgriima-jayas  tu  tesiim  diira  eva  vyavasthitah  ||  52  || 

Mahayanabhirudhas  tu  karuna-dharma-varmitah  I- 
Krpa-naya-dhanur-vano  jagaduddharanasayah  ||  53  || 

Mahiisattvo  mahopayah  sthira-buddhir  atandritah  | 
Jitva  dustara-samgramam  tarayaty  aparan  api  ||  54  || 

Pasavo  'pi  hi  klisyante  sviirthamatra-parayanah  | 
Jagudartha-vidhataro  dhanyas  te  viralah  janah  ||  55  || 

Sita-vatadi-duhkhani  sahante  svartha-lampatah  | 
Jagadartha-pravrttas  te  na  sahante  katham  nu  te  1 1  56  1 1 

Narakanyahi  duhkhani  sodhavyani  krpalubhih  | 
Sita-vatadi-duhkhani  kas  tauy  api  vicarayet  ||  57  || 

Nanista-kalpanam  kuryat  nopavasam  na  ca  kriyam  | 
Snana-saucam  na  caivatra  grama-dharmam  vivarjayet||58|| 

Nakha-dantasthi-majjanah  pituh  ^ukra-vikarajah  | 
Mamsa-8onita-kei§adi  matr-i^onita-sambhavam  1 1  59  1 1 

1  LalitaTistara,  p.  142. 
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Ittham  a^ci-sambhOtah  pindo'  hy  aduci-puritah  | 
Katham  san  tadr^h  kayo  Ganga-snanena  ^dhyati  1 1  60  1 1 

Na  hy  a^uci-ghatastoyaih  ksalito'  pi  punah  punah  | 
Tadvad  a^uci-sampurnah  pindo  'pi  na  vi^udhyati  ||  61  || 

Pratarann  api  Oangayum  naiva  sva  Suddhim  arhati  | 
Tasmad  dharma-dhiyam  pumsam  tirtha-sDanam  tu  nispha- 
lara  II  62  II 

Dhanno  yadi  bhavet  snanat  kaivartanam  krtarthata  | 
Naktam  divam  pravistanam  roatsyadinam  tu  ka  katha  II63II 

Papa-ksayo  'pi  snanena  naiva  syiid  iti  nij^cayah  | 
Yato  ragadi  buddhis  tu  drsyate  tirtha-sevinam  ||  64  ||  ^ 


52.  The  people  of  the  little  vehicle  (Hinayana)  are 
afraid  of  death  at  every  step ;  their  achievement  of 
victory  in  \^ar  lies  indeed  very  far  off. 

53.  The  man  of  the  great  vehicle  (Mahayana)  is  clad 
with  the  armour  of  mercy ;  he,  intent  on  saving  the 
world,  is  fully  equipped  with  the  bow  and  arrows 
of  sympathy  and  morality. 

54.  Great  in  force,  efficient  in  means,  firm  in  purpose, 
freed  from  slothfulncss,  he  comes  out  victorious  from 
the  terrible  war  and  brings  about  the  emancipation 
of  others. 

55.  For  the  sake  of  selfish  interest  even  the  beasts 
undergo  pains,  but  it  is  only  those  few  people  who 
suffer  pains  for  the  sake  of  the  world  that  deserve 
our  thanks. 

66.  In  securing  their  selfish  ends  people  submit  to 
suffering  from  cold  and  wind :  why,  then,  do  they 
not  desire  to  undergo  sufferings  for  the  sake  of  the 
world  ? 


'  H.  P.  Shastri^s  Discovery  of  a  work  by  Arya-deva,  Journal  of  the  Bengal 
Atdatic  Society,  vol.  Ixvii,  pt.  1,  No.  2,  1898. 
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57.  Even  the  miaeries  of  hell  should  be  borne  by  the 
kind*hearted ;  who  eares  for  the  gofferings  arising 
from  cold  and  wind  P 

58.  No  one  should  meditate  injury  to  others,  none  should 

observe  fasting  or  ceremonies,  none  should  care  for 
the  purity  of  bathing ;  all  pagan  observances  should 
be  avoided. 

69.  The  nails,  teeth,  bones,  and  nerves  grow  up  from  the 
semen  of  the  father;  while  the  flesh,  blood,  and 
hair,  etc.,  grow  up  from  the  blood  of  the  mother. 

60.  Thus  this  lump  of  flesh  (this  body)  is  produced  by 

impure  substances  and  remains  full  of  them.  Being 
of  that  nature,  how  can  it  be  purified  by  bathing  in 
the  Ganges  ? 

61.  An  impure  water-pot,  though  washed  again  and  again 

by  water,  cannot  be  rendered  pure ;  so  the  lump  full 
of  impurities  (the  body)  can  never  be  rendered  pure. 

62.  A  dog,  though  he  cross  the  Ganges  by  swimming, 
does  not  deserve  to  be  considered  pure ;  much  more 
is  bathing  in  holy  places  absolutely  useless  to  the 
good. 

63.  If  bathing  can  confer  merit,  fishermen  are  very 
meritorious ;  not  to  speak  of  the  fishes  and  others 
who  are  immersed  in  water  day  and  night. 

64.  It  is  certain  that  from  bathing  sin  is  not  even 
dissipated,  because  lust,  hatred,  etc.,  are  found 
existing  in  people  who  are  in  the  habit  of  making 
pilgrimages." 

In  the  above  verses  the  followers  of  the  Mahayana  are 
characterized  as  being  merciful  and  liberal,  and  always 
determined  to  save  the  people  of  the  world;  while  it  is 
the  followers  of  the  Hinayana  who  are  apparently  spoken 
of  as  being  selfish,  and  as  observing  ritualistic  ceremonies, 
such  as  bathing  in  the  Ganges,  making  pilgrimages,  etc. 
Kow,  it  may  be  asked,  was  it  not  the  Brahmans  and  other 
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Tirihikiia  that  preached  the  efficacy  of  bttthing  in  the 
Ganges  roiiking  pi^rirajiges,  etc.  Can  it  be  possible  that 
to  Arya-deva  the  term  Hmayiiaa  included  the  followers  of 
Bruhmamsra  ?  On  this  compare  Siititt^devu,  who,  lo  his 
Bodhi*Qaryiivatiira,  says : 

Nanv  asiddham  Mabayanam  katham  siddhas  tvad  agamab  | 
Yasmitd  ubhaya-siddho  'sau  na  siddho  *sau  taraditah  ||42|| 

Yat-prutynyii  oa  tatrastha  Muhayane  'pi  tiim  kuru  1 
Anyobhaye^ta-satyatve  vedader  api  satyala  ||  43  || 

SaviTiidam  3[ahayanam  iti  ced  agaroam  tyaja  | 
Tirthikaih  savivadatvat  avaih  parais  cagamautararp  1 1  44  ||  * 

*42.  If  the  great  vehicle  (Mahayarm)  is  not  inadmissible, 
how  is  your  tradition  admissible  P  For  the  reason  for 
which  yon  rely  on  your  books,  treat  the  Mahayana  in 
the  same  manner.  Authorities  must  be  acknowledged 
as  authorities,  and  it  is  not  yours  alone  that  should 
be  regarded  as  being  so. 

4'i,  The  grounds  which  have  led  you  to  cherish  fiiith  in 
your  Sastrus  should  lead  you  to  cherish  the  same 
in  the  Mahayana  too.  It  is  on  account  of  the  very 
infallibility  vested  in  both  these  doctrines  that  your 
Vedas  also  derive  their  authority, 

44.  If  the  Mahayana  Sastra  Is  to  be  rejected  as  being 
full  of  contradictions  and  inconsistencies^  then  the 
i^astra  of  the  Tirthikas  is  also  to  be  rejected  on 
the  very  same  ground  of  contradictious  and  incon- 
sistencies being  contained  therein." 

The  Mahayana  was  also  called  Cira-yana,  Bodhisattva- 
villa,  Eka-yaiia,  Buddha-yiina,  Prathama-yana,  agra-yana, 
oUaiDa-yiiia,  ^re^tha*yana^  and  so  forth.  So  the  Asta- 
Astrika  Prajuaparamita  says : 


^  BtdkioeofyiTtUm,  ptilitisbjed  ifl  Ihe  Jovutud  of  the  Buddhist  Text  Societjr, 
«4.  B,  full.  1  lusd  2. 

#.ft.A.t.   1900.  3 
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Eyam  ukte  ayusman  Sabbutir  Bbagayantam  etad  avocat : 
Mabayanam  Mabayanam  iti  Bbagavan  ucyate.  Sa- 
deyasuramanusyalokam  abbibbayan  niryasyati  akasa- 
samataya  atimabattaya  tan  Mabayanam.  Yatba  akato 
aprameyanam  asainkbyeyanam  sattyanam  ayaka^b, 
eyam  eva  Bhagavan  asmin  yane  aprameyanam  asam- 
kbyeyanam  sattyanam  ayakadah.  Anena  Bhagayan 
paryayena :  Mabayanam  idam  Bodbisattyanam  Maba- 
sattyanam,  Naiyasya  agamo  df^yate  naivasya  nirgamo 
drSyate  napyasya  stbanam  samyidyate.  Eyam  asya 
Bbagayan  Mabayanasya  naiya  puryanta  upalabbyate 
napi  madbya  upalabbyate,  atba  samam  Bbagayams 
tad  yanam.  Tasmat  Mabayanam  Mabayanam  ity 
ucyate.^ 

"After  tbis  had  been  said  tbe  long-liyed  Subbuti  spoke 
tbus  to  tbe  Lord :  *  0  Lord,  Mabayana  is  called  tbe 
Mahd-yana,  (great  vehicle).  It  is  called  Mabsiyana 
because  it  will  lead  gods,  men,  and  demons,  being 
as  spacious  as  tbe  sky.  Just  as  tbe  sky  may  be 
a  receptacle  for  immeasurable  and  innumerable 
objects,  so  also,  O  Lord,  tbis  yebicle  (yana)  is 
a  receptacle  for  immense  and  innumerable  sentient 
beings  (sattva).  In  tbis  book,  0  Lord,  tbe  Maba- 
yana is  to  be  understood  to  be  a  receptacle  for  tbe 
Bodhisattyas  alone.  It  is  not  seen  wbence  it  comes, 
whither  it  goes,  and  where  it  stops.  Tbus,  0  Lord, 
neitber  tbe  beginning,  nor  end,  nor  middle  of  tbe 
Mabayana  is  perceptible.  Tbis  yebicle  (yana), 
0  Lord,  is  of  equal  dimensions  throughout.  It  is 
for  these  reasons  that  tbe  Mabayana  is  called  Mahd* 
yana,  great  vehicle.' " 

Again : 

Ye  ca  kbalu  punar  ime  ayusman  Subbiite  trayo  Bodhi* 
sattvayanikah  pudgalah  Tathagatena  akhyatah,  esam 

>  AftAfl&luurika  Prajnaparamita,  Bengal  Asiatic  Society's  edition,  Prathama 
TiTarta,  p.  24. 
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traya^am  Yyavasthaaam  na  bhavati  |  Ekam  eva  hi 
yanam  bhavati  yaduta  Buddha-yanam  Bodhisattva- 
yanam  | ^ 

**  O  loDg-lived  Subhuti,  as  to  the  three  classes  of  passengers 
on  the  Buddha  vehicle,  described  by  the  Tathagata, 
there  is  no  room  for  three.  In  fact  there  is  only  one 
vehicle  called  Buddha-yana  or  Bodhisattva-yana." 

£atham  ca  Ananda  Bodhisattvena  Mahasattvena  aparesam 
Bodhisattvayanikanam  ant  ike  sthatavyam  |  Tadya- 
thapi  nama  Ananda  ^stari  |  Etc  mama  Bodhisattva 
Mahasattvah  ^stara  ity  evam  sthatavyam  |  Eka-yana- 
samarOdha  vata  ime  Bodhisattva  Mahasattva  eka- 
marga-samarudha  vata  ime  mama  Bodhisattva  Maha- 
sattvah samanabhipraya  vata  ime  mama  Bodhisattva 
Mahasattvah  |  ^ 

"O  Ananda,  how  should  a  Bodhisattva  behave  himself 
towards  other  people  on  the  same  vehicle  P  Just  as, 
0  Ananda,  towards  the  Lord.  He  should  regard 
them  as  his  Lords.  He  should  remember  also  that 
they  too  are  passengers  on  the  same  vehicle  (eka- 
yana),  travellers  on  the  same  road  (eka-marga), 
and  their  ends  are  also  the  same  as  his." 

A  detailed  account  of  the  Mahayiina  is  to  be  found  in 
chapter  xi  of  the  Sata-sahasrika-Prajuaparamita,  manu- 
scripts of  which  are  contained  in  the  Library  of  the  Asiatic 
Society  of  Bengal. 

A^vaghosa  in  his  Buddhacarita-kavya  writes : 

Prabhasan  ksepayet  kalpam  natu  Buddha-guna-ksayam  | 
Evam  mayatra  Sambuddha-sadguno  'bhyanuvarnyate  ||  84 II 

Srutvanumodanam  krtva  samcaradhvam  sada  i§ubhe  j 
Idam  marsa  Mahayanam  Sambuddha-dharma-sadhanam  j 
Sarva-sattva-hitadhanam  sarvabuddhaih  pracaritam  ||  85  II ' 

^  Aftasahasrika  Prajfiaparamita,  p.  319. 

»  A^tasahasrika  Prajnaparamita,  p.  422,  Bengal  Asiatic  Society's  edition. 

'  Boddhacarita  Eavya,  chap.  xvi. 
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Profeesor  E.  B.  Gowell  traDslates  the  dlokas  as  follows : 
''84.   A  narrator  might  speod  a  kalpa,  but  the  rirtaes  of 
the  Buddha  would  not  come  to  an  end, — thus  by  me 
has  the  multitude  of  the  virtues  jof  the  Buddha  been 
described. 

85.  Haying  heard  this  and  welcomed  it  with  joy,  go  on 
ever  in  happiness;  this,  sirs,  is  the  Mabayana,  the 
instrument  of  the  Law  of  the  perfect  Buddha 
[sambuddha,  fully  enlightened  one],  which  is  the 
establisher  of  the  welfare  of  all  beings,  set  forth 
by  all  the  Buddhas/'^ 

In  the  Samadhi-raja-sutra,  which  is  a  Gatha-Sanskrit 
work  of  considerable  antiquity,  we  find  that  the  term 
Mahayana  was  used  as  being  the  source  of  all  Buddhist 
knowledge,  and  as  denoting  the  religion  professed  by  the 
Buddhists : 

Anirodham  anutpannam  anavilam  anaksaram  | 
Mahay anam  aham  stosye  Buddha-jnanabhivafichaya  || 

Aprapaucam  niralambam  Bodhisattvair  namaskrtam  | 
Namami  dirasa jasram  Mahayanam  asamskrtam  1 1  ^ 

"With  the  object  of  attaining  a  Buddha's  knowledge, 
I  adore  the  Mahayana  (great  vehicle),  which  is 
neither  destroyed  nor  made,  which  is  devoid  of  stains, 
and  which  cannot  be  described  by  words.  I  repeatedly 
bow  down  to  the  Mahayana,  which  is  devoid  of  any 
contingency,  non-conditional,  uncreate,  and  reverenced 
by  the  Buddhists." 

In  the  Amitayur-dhyana-sutra,  which  was  perhaps  trans* 
lated  into  Chinese  in  the  first  century  a.d.,  we  come  across 
the  following  passage  : — 

1  Bnddhacarita,  p.  1S4,  S.B.E.  Series. 

'  Samadhirajtt  Sutra,  p.  1,  Buddhist  Text  Society's  edition. 
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'  0  my  son  iu  the  Law,  thou  heBt  practised  the  Mabayuna 
doctrine ;  thou  ha^it  understood  and  believed  the 
higheat  truth  ;  therefore  I  now  come  to  meet  and 
welcome  thee."  * 

In  the  Saddbarma-pundarika  (chap,  il,  verse  lOU  S*B.E. 
Series,  xxi,  53)  we  find  the  mention  of  eka-yana,  the  eingle 
vehicle  for  the  conveyance  of  the  Buddhists  of  all  sectionB. 

In  the  Dharma-sangraha,  section  ii,  three  yanas  (vehicles) 

'  mentioned. 

Trf^i  yanuni  1 1 
SriTakayanam  Pratyeka-buddha-yanam  Mahayanam  ceti  |  * 

In  the  Pali  work  Buddha-vamsa,  tbe  same  three  yunas 
are  mentioned  : 

Kassa  vacanam  ti  ?  Savnka-PaccekabuddhaniTm  asadha* 
ranutn  Sammiisambuddhassa  eva  vacanam  |  ^ 

**  Whose  word  is  it?  It  is  the  word  of  the  Sarabnddha 
(the  perfectly  enlightened  one),  which  is  not  to  be 
compared  with  that  of  Sravakas  and  Pratyeka- 
buddhaa." 

H.  A<  Jaachke^  iu  his  Tibetan-English  Dictionary,  p.  335, 
writes: 

*  Tcg-pa — ^2,  for  attaining  to  salvation  ;  teg-pa  Tsum, 
t^ree  conce^ftnces^  are  generuUy  mentioned,  but  in 
most  cases  only  two  are  specified,  viz.,  teg-pa 
dman-pn,  Hinayiina,  and  t^g-pa  cen-po,  Mahiiyana, 
generally  called  tbe  little  and  the  great  conveyance 
or  vehicle,  by  means  of  which  the  distant  shore  of 
atlvation  may  be  reached*  Yet  mention  is  also 
mide    of    a    Biiafrs-kyi    t^g-pa,    Mantni-yana,    e.g. 

I  ABi]liyiir*^h'rnnn'tTitnT«  trsaditud  into  English  by  J.  Takakuia,  8.B.E. 
iii«itToLx^n 

■  Diianiui^  Xrynn  Sedosv  y«1.  U  pt.  5. 

*  "^  *        vxicij  J  bauuuiif iqiM,  pp.  1,  ji,    [Coiumentftry,  not  t«xt.— Ed,] 
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With  this  compare  the  following  from  the  Lalitavistara : 
Yo  anamista  sada    garii^m    Buddha-dravaka-Pratyeka- 
jinanam  |  ^ 

'^  He  who  always  bowed  down  to  the  respected  Sravakas, 
Pratyeka-buddhas,  and  Buddhas." 

In  the  Brhat  Syayambhu  Parana  the  i^ravakas  and 
Pratyeka-buddhas  are  mentioned  without  any  feeling  of 
disrespect  to  them  : 

Snivakanam  api  natha  Pratyekanam  tathaiya  ca  | 
Mahayananam  sarvesam  yidyanam  guruh  siddhakah  1 1  ^ 

"  He  is  the  Lord  over  the  ^rayakas  and  Pratyeka-buddhas ; 
he  is  the  successful  teacher  of  the  branches  of  Maha- 
yana  learning." 

In  the  Aka^-garbha  Sutra,  quoted  in  the  oiksa-samuccaya, 
we  find  that  Srayaka-ship  is  considered  as  lower  than  the 
Mahayana : 

Akasa-garbha-sutre  tu  aha  |  Sravakayanam  eyasya  na 
bhayati  prageya  Mahayanamiti  | ' 

"He  has  not  acquired  the  Srayakayana,  much  less  the 
Mahayana." 

Sravaka-yanists  and  Pratyeka-buddha-yanists  are  ridiculed 
in  some  texts.  In  Siksa-samuccaya,  p.  7,  we  find  one 
who  did  not  pay  respect  to  the  Mahayana  (Buddha-yana), 
but  followed  the  Sravaka-yana,  designated  as  Pa^u-ratha- 
gatika,  a  passenger  of  the  beasts'  carriage. 

The  Srayakas  were  listeners,  learners,  exercising  their 
energies  in  acquiring  Buddhist  knowledge  for  themselyes, 
but  not  necessarily  trying  to  teach  their  fellow-men  to  achieve 
the  same.  The  Pratyeka-buddhas,  themselves  enlightened, 
were  not  of  any  service  in  spreading  enlightenment  to  others. 
It  was  the  Buddhas  alone  that  worked  hard  to  deliver  their 
fellow-men. 


>  Lalitavistara,  chap,  xx,  p.  368,  Bengal  Asiatic  Society's  edition. 

*  Brhat  Svayambh^  Pora^,  fasc.  iv,  p.  322,  BiW»'^**»'»^"  TnHin.  Aa 

*  Slk^asamuccaya,  Prathama-pariccheda,  p.  11. 


,  Bibliotheca  Indica  Series. 
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In  tk«5  Tajra-ocliedika  we  find  that  a  man  of  the  Buddha 
Tahiclo  should  make  it  a  point  to  save  bis  fellow-men  by 
preaohing  among  them  the  religion  of  Buddha. 

Atha  khala  Ayusman  Subbiitir  Bhagavuiitam  etad  arocat  \ 
Katbarn  Bhaguvan  Bodhisattva-yuna-st^imprasthitena 
alhatavyaxp  katham  pratihattavyain  katharn  cittani 
pragrabitaTyam  |  BhagavilQaba  {  iha  Subbiit43  Bodhi* 
sattra-yina-samprasthitena  evam  cittam  utpadayi- 
Uvyain  sarve  saitva  mayo  anupadhi^ese  nirvana*' 
dhatau  parinirvilpttyitavyiih  |  ^ 

•Then  the  long-lived  Subhuti  said  thus   to   the   Lord: 

*  How,  O  Lordi  should  the  passenger  of  the  Buddhist 
vehicle  conduct  himself,  bow  train  himself,  how 
should  be  discipHoe  his  heart  ?  *     The  Lord  replied  : 

*  The  passenger  o(  the  Buddhist  vehicle  should  here 
cherish  such  desire  that  he  may  bring  about  the 
salvation  of  all  sentient  beings  by  enabling  them 
to  eat^r  into  the  unconditional  element  of  Nirvana/  " 

iruna-pvuiduriku  wo  find  the  distinction  betweeti 

thc'  » ,i-  and  Pratyeku-budilha-yanos  on  the  one  hand, 

uid  the  Mahiiystua  on  the  other,  stated  05  follows : 

Tftt  train  Brabmai^a  svapnam  adraksth  apare  manu^yn 
mahisa  -  ratbabhirridhah  sumanomalu  -  latikrtasirasah 
apathena  daksiniTbhimukham  gacchanti  te  api  tvaya 
Bnihmana  kulaputrah  trisu  punya  -  krlyii  -  vastusu 
pratisthiipttah  kevalam  atma  -  damanurtham  atma- 
iUonar"  '^  1  sravakayana  -  saraprasthitiih  tesam 
dra%\)  saiuprastliitauam  Brahmana-pudgalanam 

idam  purvanimittam  \  ^ 

^O  Brahman,  you  saw  in  a  dream  that  some  men, 
ornamented  on  the  head  by  garlands  of  flowers, 
www  going  astray  towards  the  south  by  riding 
buffaloes,      Tboee  men,  too,  were  made  by  you  to 


^  Vftjfi«eh«di1U,  pp.  3d,  Mf  Qxfurd  edition. 

<  KirtE^*|iit94ftdkA^  Bttddhbt  T«it  Society's  editioD,  p.  24, 
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accept  articles  of  virtue  ;  they,  for  the  sake  of 
controlling  themselves  and  for  setting  themselves 
in  repose,  took  up  the  vehicle  of  the  oravakas. 
0  Brahman,  your  dream  was  a  forecast  of  the  people 
of  oravakayana." 

On  page  67  of  the  Earuna  •  pundarlka  the  following 
passage  occurs: 

Na  ca  punah  l^ravaka  -  Pratyeka  -  buddha  -  yana  -  bhilas! 
anuttaravanam  akanksami  I 

''  I  am  not  a  candidate  for  the  Sravaka-yana  nor  for  the 
Pratyeka-buddha-yana,  but  I  desire  the  attainment  of 
the  anuttarayana  (excellent  vehicle)." 

On  pages  65  and  66  of  the  Earuna-pundarlka  (Buddhist 
Text  Society's  edition),  the  Sravakas  and  Pratyeka-buddhas 
are  described  as  being  those  who  did  not  forsake  the  world, 
and  whose  thirst  was  not  totally  quenched.  The  Maha- 
yanists  were,  on  the  other  hand,  described  as  being  those 
whose  longings  for  the  world  weie  completely  extinct,  and 
whose  exertions  were  wholly  devoted  to  the  deliverance  of 
their  fellow-men. 

From  the  above  we  may  perhaps  draw  the  conclusion 
that  in  the  earliest  Mahayana  books  the  authors  looked  upon 
every  view  of  life,  diflTerent  from  their  own,  as  Hinayana, 
the  meaner,  lower,  lesser  vehicle.  They  did  not  confine  it 
exclusively  to  designate  other  Buddhists.  But  from  the 
fourth  century  downwards,  in  the  period  of  Hindu  revival, 
when  Buddhism,  waning  in  India,  was  spreading  rapidly 
in  adjoining  and  other  countries,  and  the  demand  for 
missionaries  became  great,  the  word  Mahayanist  meant 
especially  those  who  were  willing  to  go  forth  as  preachers 
to  save  the  world ;  and  Hinayanist  meant  especially  a 
Buddhist  who  would  not,  or  did  not,  do  this.  It  never 
meant  the  Buddhists  of  Ceylon,  Burma,  and  Siam. 
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NOTE   BY   PROFESSOR   C.    BENDALL. 


As  the  foregoing  paper  waa  submitted  to  me  by  the 
Coimcil  for  opinioD,  I  subjoin  at  the  request  of  the  acting 
editor  of  the  Journal  some  notes  upon  it. 

The  collection  of  passages  from  books  mainly  untranslated 
is  in  itself  interesting ;  but  with  the  chief  conclusion,  as  to 
the  meaning  of  '  Hinayana/  few  serious  students  will, 
I  think,  agree. 

The  key  to  one  of  the  chief  difficulties  is  to  be  found  in 
a  passage,  clearly  from  an  early  Mabayana-sutra,  presented 
in  the  Mahavyutpatti  (§  10.  32),  the  most  authoritative  of 
the  old  glossaries  of  Buddhist  Sanskrit,  where  we  read: 
**  vUiftaparinirvdndrtham  aatvd  hlnaydnam  prdrthayante  yad 
idam  irdvakapratt/ekabuddhai/dnam,  'creatures  seek  after  the 
Hlnayana,  to  wit,  the  yana  of  the  Sruvakas  and  Pratyeka- 
buddhas.' " 

This  explanation  brings  several  of  the  above  passages  well 
into  line  with  the  usually  received  view  as  to  the  two  main 
divisions  of  Buddhist  thought.  The  extract  from  Aryadeva* 
is  both  interesting  and  humorous,  but  I  cannot  see  that  in 
stanzas  60-H4  the  Hinayanists  are  still  spoken  of. 

It  is  not  clear  to  me  what  the  author  means  to  prove  by 
his  quotation  from  Bodhic,  IX.  42-44.  I  may  mention, 
however,  that  the  commentary  printed  in  de  la  Vall^ 
Poussin's  **  Bouddhisme,"  pp.  282  seqq.,  understands  the 
disputants  to  be  Buddhists,  as  the  point  is,  what  is 
*  approved  '  {dddham)  as  being  the  *  word  '  of  Buddha 
{Bhagavad'Vacanam  .  .  .  Buddltavacanam).  In  the  next 
verses  non-Buddhists  are  introduced  by  way  of  illustration ; 
Vedddi  is  explained  as  meaning  **  the  Vedas,  the  JSaiikhya 
writings,  and  so  on,''  while  the  tlrthikas  are  **  Mimamsakas 
and  others." 

*  The  poem  is  called,  as  I  have  recently  discovered  from  a  Buddhist  anthology, 
CittaviSuadhiprakara^. — C.  B. 
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But  we  have  fortunately  other  means  for  determining  the 
question  as  to  the  real  meaning  of  the  terms  Mabayana  and 
Hinayana. 

The  testimony  of  the  Chinese  Pilgrims  seems  quite  clear. 
I-tsing's  notes  (at  pp.  14,  15  of  Takakusu's  translation  of 
his  "  Record  ")  on  the  local  distribution,  the  points  of  union 
(e.g.  the  Vinaya,  the  five  skandhas,  the  four  dryasatyas)  and 
disunion  (worship  of  Bodhisattvas)  leave  hardly  a  doubt  as 
to  what  he  thought.  Other  passages  may  be  found  through 
Takakusu's  index,  8.v.  Hinayana.  As  for  Hiuen  Tsang,  he 
goes  through  the  Buddhist  world  classifying  countries  and 
monasteries,  according  to  the  '  Great '  or  '  Little '  Vehicle. 

From  monuments  the  testimony  is  less  conclusive,  but  no 
intelligent  traveller  has  much  difficulty  in  recognizing  the 
Mahuyana  caves  with  their  images  of  Avalokitefivara  and 
Padmapani.  It  would  be  interesting  to  work  out  this  latter 
line  in  detail,  with  inscriptions. 

As  to  the  writer's  concluding  sentence,  it  is  too  much  to 
expect  topographical  information  on  distant  countries  from 
authors  like  the  Indian  Mahayaua  doctors,  but  as  to  Ceylon 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  note  here  that  recent  discoveries, 
archaeological  and  literary,  have  disclosed  the  real  existence 
of  worshippers  of  Avalokite^vara  in  the  island,  so  that  the 
rather  confused  tradition  recorded  by  Hiuen  Tsang,  though 
questioned  by  Beal  (**  Buddhist  Records,"  ii,  p.  247,  n.  18), 
may  still  have  an  element  of  truth.  However  the  facts  may 
have  been,  the  important  point  for  us  now  is  that  Hiuen 
Tsang  does  (if  he  be  correctly  translated)  describe  some  of 
the  *  Buddhists  of  Ceylon '  as  of  *  the  Little  Vehicle.' 
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Abt.   IV. —  Translation  of  the  Japji.     By  M.  Macauliffe, 
M.R.A.S.,  LC.S.  (retired). 

The  Japji  is  the  prayer  which  must  be  repeated  every 
morning  by  all  true  Sikhs.  It  was  composed  by  Baba 
Kanak  in  advanced  years,  and  gives  a  brief  summary  of 
his  idea  of  God,  religioo,  ethics,  and  cosmogony.  His 
▼iewB  on  these  subjects  are  found  much  further  expanded 
in  his  other  compositions  incorporated  in  the  Ad  Granth. 
The  Sikhs  regard  the  Japji  as  the  key  to  the  teaching  of 
the  early  Gurus. 

Last  year  I  printed  and  privately  circulated  among 
learned  Sikhs  a  rough  translation  of  the  Japji  for  the 
favour  of  correction  and  return.  The  translation  was 
returned  to  me  with  corrections  and  suggestions  by  very 
many  learned  and  distinguished  Sikhs,  among  whom  I  may 
mention  His  Highness  Prince  Ripdaman  Singh  (Tikka  Sahib 
of  Nabha),  Baba  Sumcr  Singh  (Mahaiit,  Patna  Sahib), 
Sirdar  Lilaram  Watanmal  (Subordiuatc  Judge,  Sind),  Sirdar 
Kahn  Singh  of  Nabha,  Sirdar  Aya  Singh  (District  Judge, 
Punjab),  Bhais  Bhagwan  Singh  and  Hazara  Singh  of 
Amritsar,  Bhai  Avatar  Singh,  Bhai  Lachhman  Singh,  and 
others  whom  I  beg  to  thank  for  the  assistance  rendered  me. 
The  corrections  and  suggestions  received  I  have  now  placed 
before  several  gyanis  or  professional  interpreters  of  the 
Granth  Sahib,  at  the  head  of  whom  is  Bhai  Sardul  Singh 
Gyani,  Amritsar ;  and  the  result  is  the  following  amended 
translation.  My  gyanis  have  not  been  able  to  accept  all 
the  corrections  and  suggestions  received,  because  some  very 
obviously  did  not  suit  the  context ;  but  all  of  them  have 
been  carefully  considered,  and  none  rejected,  it  is  believed, 
without  sufficient  reason. 
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The  Japji  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  human 
oompositions.  The  notes  appended  to  the  translation  may 
give  some,  but  only  a  very  inadequate,  idea  of  the  struggle 
the  gyanis  and  myself  have  had  with  the  text.  The  Ad 
Qranth,  also  called  the  Oranth  Sahib,  is  now  unintelligible 
to  the  great  mass  of  the  Sikhs,  and  in  a  generation  or  two 
there  will  be  hardly  any  gyanis  left,  and  the  Sikh  religion 
will  be  lost,  or  have  become  absorbed,  in  Hinduism  if  there 
be  no  translation  now  made  in  some  literary  language. 


THE  JAPJI. 


*VWr^  is  but  one  Ood  whose  name  is  true,  the  Creator,^ 
sWxvsivl  Kxt'  K^r  and  enmity,  immortal,  unborn,  self-existent*; 
b\  ih<»  f^vv^ur  of  the  Guru.* 

Sepeat  His  name. 
The  Tvu^^  i^u^  was  in  the  beginning ;  the  True  One  was 

litv^  Irut*  Ou<^  i**  now  also,  O  Nanak,*  the  True  One  also 
*hAU  Iv. 


»  \  ,  ,.,  j>..  M  a,  U  w  i^rti*p>  not  necwsury  to  translate  the  word  purukh. 
U  w>.iu.^  'uiW  su  vixvAint^  *^ncv.  The  all-penrading  spirit  in  union  with 
4  u!..*\  sU'iwttl  wlHwU  a  wvuxl  trom  which  sprang  creation.  In  the  Oranth 
S.iS»S  4^0  vJutu*  *IK>*K  v^'  V»^*^  »*  *  »»^*  ^^  themsehee  as  females. 

♦  \.  »♦..*'»  vKu^xsl  tr\*iu  <ho  Sanskrit  *ifnyrt*«*A«,  which  I  hare  found  in  this 
v^v^<N  u»  A  xvn  A^Kh^ttl  Sikh  MS.  ,    .     J  ,  4    41.        •  •         * 

»  ,.  .  :>*  *vi#  I  hAw  <niu'<l*t«'d  th«^  words  m  deference  to  the  opinions  of 
vl*^  wioou'x  N^(  iho  Sikh*;  but  with  several  learufd  gj-anis  1  have  no  doubt  that 
ihvx  y*v*v  \uivwa%>l  A*  rwitht't*  ol  GihI.  the  great  and  bountiful.  Vide  Capeller'a 
Mu^Vu^  Pu'av'iun  MiuUr  iht^  words  ywr  and  prasadtrit.  Guru  Nanak  had  no 
Su«»uw  <iu«  .  Ui»  i:um  t«ji*  GtHl.  It  was  during  the  soiritual  supremacy  of  his 
»«,^^>»*N'k'.  «Uo  uw'ur  vM'  tho  iJuru  was  invoked,  and  deemed  indispensable  for 

^  «^y?  '  a\«^'  '  TUcr«»  are  two  hkis  iu  this  line  which  some  say  are  idiomatic. 
\  \\A\y  \s^\  UMio  \Uibt  that  tho  tint  bhi  is  an  obsolete  past  tense  of  the  defective 
x^^^%  >U»  ^w%l  th^^t  thi»  wp>e  ought  to  be  translated— The  True  One  is,  wa«,  and 

^'**'  i/^^^^tal  ivvliwil  w\»rks  it  is  usual  for  the  poet  to  insert  his  real  or 
AM^^^vs^  HAVW  »w  <H*  end  of  a  ci^raposiUon  or  section  of  a  composition.    This 


OF  THE 


Bjr  thinking  I  cannot  obtain  a  conception  of   Him,  even 

though  I  think  hundreds  of  thouaands  of  times. 
^Even  though  I  be  silent  and  keep  ray  attention  ^  6rmly  6xed 

on  Him,  I  cannot  preserve  silence. 
"Hungry /or  6W,  my  hunger  ceaaeth  not  though  I  obtain  the 
load  of  the  worlds. 
If  man  should  have  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
devices,  even  one  would  not  assist  him  in  ohtaimng  God, 
low  shall  man  becomo  true  befyre  God?    How  shall  the  veil 
of  falsehood  be  rent  ?  ^ 
By  walking,  O  Nanak,  according  to  the  will*  of  the  Com- 
mander as  preordained* 


IL 

Bj   His  order  bodies  are  produced;    His  order  cannot  be 

described. 
By  His  order  souls  *  are  infused  into  them ;   by  His  order 

greatness  is  obtained. 
Jj  His  order  men  are  high  or  low;  by  His  order  they  obtain 

preordained  pain  or  pleasure. 
By    His   order   some  obtain  their  reward;'*    by  Mis  order 

others  must  ever  wander  in  tranvniijratiotu 
All  are  subject  to  His  order ;  none  is  exetnpt  from  it. 
He  who  understandeth  God's  order,  O  Nanak,  is  never  guilty 

of  egoism.^ 


idio*  ii  unknowii  to  European  poets  except  ia  the  ciue  of  professed  inutatora 
0ri«ittsil  pot;tTT.  Were  I  therefore  U^  omit  the  word  'Nanak*  wherever  it 
I  ibould  tie  L-ooaultin^  the  tiuste  of  Europeim  readers,  huC  the  Sikhs  di> 
t^r*-'      ■  "^-  -n  nmijigiaa. 

^  /  kht  Up$a^  *  loag'ingJ     It  sometimei  appears  to  correspond  to 

bf  Eti^^i-M  »>^..i  'love/ 
'  Also  traiuUted — How  shall  tbe  line  of  falsehood  be  broken  ? 

*  .^41^1.  titjit^  the  Arable  r^za^  the  divine  pleasure. 

*  In  thiter  two  Unisa  some  stippose  ^kwf  to  refer  to  the  non -sentient,  jif  to  the 
BOtieni  wnfld, 

*  Thsl  b,  to  be  blen  '  r.a«L 

*  Iii«m)lT,  votUd  D  of  Uiym%  hann  matn,  i.e.,  I  exUt  hf  mjielf 
' '  M  God      *  u.-  .:>  kiiii  sin  ot  tpintiuU  priile, 


^ii 
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III. 

WW  om  sing  His  power  P    Who  has  power  to  iing  it  ?  * 
WW  c^a  aing  His  gifts  or  know  His  signs  P  * 
WW  ciui  sing  His  attributes,  His  greatness,  and  His  deeds  P  * 
WW  c<ftu  sing  His  knowledge  whose  study  is  arduous  P 
**  Cffcu  sing  Him,  who  fashioneth  the  body  and  again 

d«6troyeth  itP 
»*«^>  c^n  sing  Him,  who  taketh  away  life  and  again  re- 

*toreth  itP 
»»  W  imu  sing  Him,  who  appeareth  to  be  far,  but  is  known 

^o  be  fiear? 
^  «o  can  sing  Him,  who  is  a/Z-seeing  and  omnipresent  P  * 
lu  il^i^ribing  Him  there  would  never  be  an  end. 
MiUimis  of  men  give  millions  upon  millions  of  descriptions 

of  Uim,  but  they  fail  to  describe  Him. 
T^o  Oivor  giveth ;  the  receiver  groweth  weary  of  receiving. 
lu  ^vt^ry  age  man  subsisteth  by  His  bounty. 
Tht^  Oonunander  by  His  order  hath  laid  out  the  way  of  the 

Nn^^ttki  Ood»  who  is  free  from  care,  is  happy. 


IV. 

*{\  \\t>  \^  tho  liord,  true  is  His  name ;  it  is  uttered  with  endless 

lovi\^ 
IWi»lo  piniy  Hud  beg,  "Qi\'e  me,  give  me" ;  the  Giver  giveth 

IU«  gifts, 

*  .VU»  <m»v*l«UHl    Whwver  h«*  the  power. 
«   VU^  (muaUAhHi  -Ho  who  knows  his  rigfns. 

«  ( '4««*  «»  uu\Wi^l\HHi  lo  be  «  contracted  fonn  of  Mehar,    Some  tranaUte  the 
Nw^xl  '  tAwllvuL'  HUvl  iu«ke  it  «n  epithet  of  u^4mi, 
^  \\\^  \^\^'^\\\\^  hue*  \Uf  thin  ))«ttri  are  also  transbited  :— 

Hk«iuo  M\Vi  Hi>  \H«wx^  ai\\v^lin^  to  their  abilities ; 

kHs^uv  «^u^  iliA  )nt1«  aixHvntinjr  to  their  knowledjire  of  His  signs ; 

Ssau%^  <«u\^  iii»  allnbttt««t,  Hts  ^rreatness,  and  His  deeds ; 

S\vimt  «u^  Hi«  ktt\^wl<Hl|jre  whii^e  study  is  arduous; 

(i^MUo  M«^  Ihal  \U  Ca»hu4ieth  the  body  and  again  destrojeth  it; 

ji^^Mo  ihMt  \\t  laMh  away  the  soul  and  again  restoreth  ft ; 

vHss^^^  Ih^l  tie  a|H»eawlh  tar  fM«  mortal  gage ; 

vH^^^  iKat  He  W  all«seei«g  and  omn^prMiat. 

•  VWMM4ali^(  ^|#  allHWliM  we  tembid  in  eadless  lingiiagM. 
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Then  wliut  can  we  offer  Tlira  whereby  His  court  may  be  seen? 
What  words  shall  w©  utter  with  our  lips,  on  hearing  which 

He  may  love  us  P 
At  the  ambrosial  hour  of  monimg  meditate  on  the  true  name 

and  Ood^s  greatneM, 
The  Kind  One  will  give  U8  a  robe  of  honour,  and  bj  Hia 

favour  we  shall  reach  the  gate  of  salvation.^ 
"JTonnk,  we  shall  thus  know  that  God  is  altogether  true.^ 


'lit-  i-v  iiuL  established,  nor  is  He  created. 
The  pure  one  exiateth  by  Himself. 
They  who  worshipped  Him  have  obtained  honour. 
Nanak,  sing  the  prakes  of   Him,  who  is  the  Treasury  of 

excellencies. 
Sing  and  hear  and  put  His  love  in  your  hearts. 
Thm   shall   your  sorrows   be   removed,    and    you   shall   be 

absorbed  in  Him  who  is  the  abode  of  happiness.^ 
Under  the  Guru's  instruction  God's  word  i>  Aeard ;    under 

the    Guru's  instruction   its   knowledge   la    acquired ; 

under  the  Gum's  instruction  man  A'/i  J^v  f^i^if  God  is 

everywhere  contained.* 
The  Guru  is  Shiva ;  the  Guru  is  Vishnu  and  Brahma  ;  the 

Gnrii  is  Parbati,  Lakhshmi,  and  Saraswati.^ 


hi>t  \^rs.t-  1- 


'      *        '  '^     V  *  *     we  acquire  this  human 

...  ;..,.-  ,...    ,  -..  :.  ^^iotc  that  God  is  all  in  all 

trin«latioii  does  not  iippear  to  harnionixe  witk  the  preoeding 

AW  Lr;m3kied— Ant)  ron  ftmll  take  happiness  to  your  homes. 
*  Thk  Tery  difficult  x^t^v  i%  also  translntij^- 

(I)  Th«r*%x>i-:  :    '  '  "       i»ther  com  portions  aa  in  the  Tedoa; 

th*  V. 
(J)  The  piou^  -..  ..   I...   >.„^     .^..„^uoD,  that  God  ia  everywhere  con* 


tained. 


(I)  The  Toite  o!  the  Gum  i»  ^  the  Vediis  for  tho  ho}y;  thf^y  ore  absorbed 
in  it- 
*  nk  Twie  ifl  lUo  tjniiihitcd— 

(I)  Be  ii  gnaater  tJiati  Shim;    jErreater  thiin  Vishnu  anl  I;i  ihmt      ^rnM^T 

than  rarhati,  Lakha^hmif  and  Suni^^wnti. 
(S)  Forth*  botyth     f.    -     i^  Shiva;  the  Guru  is  Viihnu  ujid  Ut  ftiimn  ;  the 
0iim  ia  Tu  I  hmi,  and  Sanu^afci. 

Tht  l/nlh  Gum  %ii\-  i  nritbnu<  sitj  kt^  Jtu  ^-jlTi  sftOMor  upaiyn."     (God 
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If  I  knew  Him,  should  I  not  describe  Him  P    He  cannot  be 

described  by  words. 
My  Guru  hath  explained  one  thing  to  me — 
That  there  is  but  one  Bestower  on  all  living  beings ;  may 

I  not  forget  Him  ! 


VI. 

If  I  please  Him»  that  is  my  place  of  pilgrimage  to  bathe  in  ; 

if  I  please  Him  not»  what  ablutions  shall  I  make  P 
What  can  all  the  created  creatures  I  behold  obtain  without 

precious  good  acts  P 
Precious  stones,  jewels,  and  gems  shall  be  treasured  up  in  thy 

heart  if  thou  hearken  to  even  one  word  of  the  Guru. 
The  Guru  hath  explained  one  thing  to  me — 
That  there  is  but  one  Bestower  on  all  living  beings;  may 

I  not  forget  Him ! 


VII. 

Were   man   to  live  through  the  four  ages,  yea  ten  times 

longer. 
Were  he  to  be  known  on  the  nine  continents,  and  were 

everybody  to  follow  in  his  train, ^ 
Were  he  to  obtain  a  great  name  and  praise  and  renown  ^  in 

the  world, 
If   God's  look   of  favour  fell  not  on   him,  no  one  would 

notice  him. 
He  would  be  accounted  a  worm  among  worms,  and  even 

sinners  would  impute  sin  to  him. 


first  created  the  sword,  the  emblem  of  Death,  and  then  the  world.)  So  here 
Shiva  obtains  precedence  as  the  agent  of  destruction.  The  word  uttered  by 
God  became  the  source  of  knowledge  of  Him  through  the  Guru  in  the  three  forms 
of  SfaiTE,  Vishnu,  and  Brahma. 

^  That  is,  to  show  him  respect. 
^  Jasu  pTai4<e  in  one's  presence,  kirat  praise  in  one's  absence. 
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Kanab,  God  may  bestow  virtue  on  those  who  are  devoid  of 

it,  OS  well  as  on  those  who  alremhj  possess  it ; 
Bat  no  such  person  is  seen  as  can  bestaw  virtue  upon  Him. 


VIIL 

By  hearing  the  uame  of  God  men  become  Sidhs,  Pirs,  Surs^ 

and  Nath»,* 
By  hearing  the  name  man  understundeth  the  rml  nature  of  the 

earth,  ita  supporting  bull,'  and  Heaven* 
By   hearing   the   name    man    QbtalnetU   a   knowMtjf*   of    the 

contineiitSt  the  worlds,  and  I  he  nother  regions. 
By  hearing  the  Hfimt^  death  doth  not  afteet  one.'* 
Hiuiak,  the  saints  are  ever  happy. 
*By  hearing  the  ftaifte  soirow  and  ain  are  no  more. 


IX. 

By  hearing  the  name  man  becometh  as  Sbivai  Brahma,  and 

Indra, 
By  hearing  the  name  even  the  low  become  highly  lauded,* 
By  hearing  the  name  the  way  of  the  jogi  and  the  secrets 

of  the  body  arc  obtained. 
By  hearing  the  name  man  undtntandeth  the  real  nature  of 

the  Shastras,  the  Simritis,  and  the  Vedas.* 
>faDjk.  the  sainta  are  ever  happy. 
By  h»:aimg  the  name  sorrow  and  sin  are  no  more. 


I  Itt  IheSil 
T1i0«  «re  ib  > 


1  who  liuve  acquired  supcratitnral  pow«n  br  lioeticiffin ;  Ptrs 
wtfiith  :  Snr«  ^f^  flc*mfgr>di? ;  Nathfl  are  ropenon  amoQ^  jojffi** 
'ipportH  the  earth.    This  ii  not  hilicved 

I , 

i»  pniifi*fl  hy  liigli  and  low* 
trttla,  find  lour  VedlM. 
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X. 

hy  hearing  the  name  truth,  contentment,  and  divine  know- 
ledge are  chiained. 

Hearing  the  name  is  equal  to  bathing  at  the  sixty-eight 
places  of  pilgrimage.^ 

By  hearing  the  name  and  reading  it  man  obtaineth  honour.^ 

By  hearing  the  name  the  mind  id  composed  and  fixed  on  Ood.' 

NaQak»  the  saints  are  ever  happy. 

By  hearing  the  name  sorrow  and  sin  are  no  more. 


XI. 

By  hearing  the  name,  the  depth  of  the  sea  of  virtue  is 

sounded.^ 
By  ht^ng  the  name  men  become  shekhs,^  pirs,  and  emperors. 
By  hearing  the  name  a  blind  man  findeth  his  way. 
By  bearing  the  name  the  unfathomable  becometh  fathomable. 
Nanak,  the  saints  are  ever  happy. 
By  hearing  the  name  sorrow  and  sin  are  no  more. 


XII. 

The  condition  of  him  who  obeyeth  Ood  cannot  be  described. 
AVhoever  tr}'eth  to  describe  it,  shall  afterward  repent. 
There  is  no  paper,  or  pen,  or  writer 
To  describe  the  condition  of  him  who  obeyeth  Ood. 
So  pure  is  God's  name, 

Wliot>ver  obeyeth  God  knoweth  the  pleasure  of  it  in  his  own 
heart/ 


*  Hixly-t^ifht  it  the  numbor  of  holy  places  in  the  opinion  of  the  Hindos. 

^  AW^ImuAlnUHl  -On  bmring  the  name  num  ohtaineth  honour  by  the  know- 

*  i\t    \\y  h«Hini\||[  lh«>  ii«m«»  man  eaailv  meditateth  upon  Ood. 

*  Almt  IrantlaUHl    Man  acqoiroth  the^bcat  Tirtnee. 

^  Hhi^khii  arr  rrally  wmtrri^vf^i  of  Mnhammadan  monks. 

*  UNhiUI^Vi  h<^  knowa  It  in  his  own  mind,  that  ia,  he  obtains  a  pleasnie  which 

It  llUHilllWUIlitSlbW^ 
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By  ol^eying  Him  wisdom  and  understanding  enter  the  mind. 
By  obeying  Him  man  knoweth  all  worlds,* 
By  obeying  Him  man  auffereth  not  punishment.^ 
By  obeying  Him  man  shall  not  depart  with  Jam.^ 
8<^  pure  is  Ood's  name, 

Whoever  obeyeth  God  knoweth  the  pleasure  of  it  in  his  own 
heart. 


By  obeying  Him  man's  path  is  not  obstructed. 
ly  obeying  Him  man  dep^irtcth  with  honour  and  distinction, 
Jy  obeying  Him  man  proceedeth  in  ecstasy  *  on  his  way. 
By  obeying  Him  man  formetb  an  alliance  with  virtue, 
pure  is  God's  name^ 
Whoever  obeyeth  God  knoweth  the  pleasure  of  it  in  his  own 
heart. 


By  obeying  Him  man  obtaineth  the  gate  of  salvation. 
By  obeying  Him  man  is  saved  with  his  family. 
By  obeying  Him  the  Guru  is  saved,  and  saveth  his  disciples. 
By  obeying  Him,  0  Nanak^  man  wandereth  not  in  quest 

of  alms.'^ 
So  pure  is  God's  namoi 
Whoever  obeyeth  God  knoweth  the  pleasure  of  it  in  his  own 

heart. 


'  Mkmvmi,    According  to  Ilmdiis  and  Mu.<^fn»!]s  th^^t^  nn^  iVujrh  rn  worlds 
nil  fanosng  tbe  muvenic. 

*  litotiulT*  eatftij  not  Mows  on  hi»  month. 
'  /nw,  th«  Giv.!  M,  known  as  Yoom  in  Sauftkrit  writioga.    Tli»  vune 

»  i\ukt  oun  I  ftgAiBr  but  he  ab^orlNHl  in  God. 

*  Mmpm,     Till-  ^\mn  in  Qitdefviood  to  be  for  magttn,    Thoec  w!io  resd  magn 

f !    ^-^  '^^''-nn^  ITim  mun  pfroceedeth  ncft  by  the  path  of  destruction. 
\  -  r-wdrth  liy  thu  broad,  not  the  narrow  way. 

*  'I  ""'  <"  •'"  nn— Doc«  not  wander  in  transmigratidn. 


"TLLA^'.-.my       F    "T¥F    IaPJT. 


~se  -^usec  ire  lisdiiiZTxiaheiL 

iL  ~3e  ■.t>arrs  if  kin:£9b 
:s  xscowoL  m  :iie  one  Gam.' 

E.:3iixii)6  3e  mznbereiL 
juisim    r    i  ^^iiseuiBiUfaiL  "ire  olEfpring  of 

•r  -vcxfs:^  aaLS'atr.r^.ii  -Jixi  jpier  of  nature.** 
''n.  ."cv^jT  .snff-r^Miauisa   sia>  »  i  me  nun. 

'^t-usa.   ii'*"..'*tf-a.  3jBf»r  jcr  »jc^  "wociu^  aore  vid  mor«. 

■tf^^^^-^.ds    it-*   j#<r    ;   »r:-.«  an  «AriU=r  if  raem? 

'.      ,-.     t.-.       "^va   ^:4a»    **Kv-    fit  -x^aasi^ja  y*  •««?  sfor/t^, 

--     wii- V-      ■u-r»>    i«    ufcH   't   ■jtiiwTii.c.-     There 

^  .«^.^        •    »   ■         v«*  «^  -    *»■:     ••Aam«»*i '».■»*■   lu*.'"    "*~2cw  five  are 

^         .^    ,...>^    ,     i*ji,        'iiM^  -«'    jur  /UAfi.  raters  Jo  the 

"^ '  .,^^^    ^•^^    »-it.^i.T^    -ti' "*  *■»"  *'»''^  I'.wriinc  to  God*!* 

'^^  *    ",         .»     •«.   '.-K.    i'»w^    <!i!i.  *•!••  it'i::  :i>  saaiv.  and  who 


..*..»  *      4       J       .  •     ^^rtl 


'JHaI  '.'li2Ci  Sinjh  in  his 


■..    "  .^       .,   ^    1..    .^. -i   I  s'»i'i-ia- ri"';« .  i2i»ia:«Hiitateonnim. 

.  ,^    ..   .  ..       .'*  •fi-^   >  si-iD;i      rie  •.T'iru  meuu  hy  patience 

"^  "^  "    ^  -^...^v    .•.-.w"^'   ^  »*.•>  :i«  'i.auu  <-'rf  01  the  bull. 

' '  _^*  ._     3.    ^^    v.^.-vt    .-^-w^-..      I:  i-^f* be  held  to  mean  *food/ 
*   .^77    A   v., .  '^    -»-i»iuA\<  »-x*  Vam  in  Arabic,  the  vene  will  be 

"■;^^.  .^^   ^^^•,    i.^>  >      Xfr'  AOuinl  b«ia  *tam"— I  am  one,  let  me 
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XVII. 

Numberless  Thy  worshippers,^  and  numberless  Thy  lovera ; 
Numberless  Thine  Bdorers^  and  numberless  those  who  perform 

austerities  for  Thee ; 
Numberless  the  reciters  of  sacred  books  and  Vedas  ; 
Numberless  Thy  jogis  whose  hearts  are  indifferent  ia  the 

icorld ; 
NumberleM  the  saints  who  ponder  on  Thine  attributes  and 

dinne  knowledge ; 
Numberless  Thy  true  men ;  numberless  Thine  almsgivers  ; 
Numberless  Thy  heroes  who  face  the  steel  of  their  enemies  ;* 
Numberless  Thy  silent  fcorAhippers  who   lovingly  fix  their 

thoughts  upon  Thee. 
What  power  have  I  to  describe  Thee  ? 
I  oaoQot  even  once  be  a  sucriJice  unto  Thee* 
Whatever  pleaseth  Thee  is  good. 
O  Formle^  One.  Thou  art  ^ver  secure. 


XVIII. 

Numberless  are  the  fools  appallingly  blind ; 

Numberless  are  the  thieves  and  devourers  of  others*  property ;' 

Numberless  ihom  who  establish  their  sovereignty  by  force ;  * 

Numberless  the  cut-throats  and  murderers ; 

Numberless  the  sinners  who  pride  thetmelreH  on  committing  sin ; 

Numberleisa  the  liars  who  roam  about  lying ; 

fumberlesi  the  filthy^  who  enjoy  filthy  gain  ; 

lumberless  the  slanderei^s  who  carry  loads  of  caiumntj  on 
their  heads ; 

faiiak  thus  describeth  the  degraded, 
CAunot  even  once  be  a  sacrifice  unto  Thee. 


'  Iit>rAU]r,  nrptilitiani  M  0<k1'a  tiamo.    Hure  the  word  u  used  hf  msioojmj 

►fir  m*»uUix, 

41  y  meuQH  *  eaters  of  forbidden  food.* 
•  JiU»  U»i4ffUtna—Xumb*jjk'^  arc"  thoso  who  issue  oppressiTe  ordem. 
'  JIMtA — Wlii»K  4(vire»  are  Ultby,  anrl  who  are  deemed  the  lowoet  of  the  low. 
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Whatever  pleaseth  Thee  is  good. 

0  Formless  One,  Thou  art  ever  secure. 


XIX. 

Numberless  Thy  names,  and  numberless  Thy  places. 
Completely  beyond  reach  *  are  Thy  numberless  worlds. 
Numberless  those  who  repeat  Thy  name  with  all  the  strength 

of  their  intellects.^ 
By  letters  ^  we  repeat  Thy  name,  by  letters  we  praise  Thee ; 
By  letters  we  acquire  divine  knowledge,  and  sing  Thy  praises 

and  Thine  attributes ; 
By  letters  we  write  and  utter  the  word*  of  God ; 
By  the  letters  recorded  on  man's  head  his  destiny  is  declared.^ 
He  who  inscribeth  them  on  others,  beareth  not  them  on  His 

own  head. 
As  He  ordaineth,  so  shall  man  ob&in. 
As  great  Thy  creation,  O  God,  so  great  Thy  fame ! 
There  is  no  place  without  Thy  name. 
What  power  have  I  to  describe  Thee  P 
I  cannot  even  once  be  a  sacrifice  unto  Thee. 
Whatever  pleaseth  Thee  is  good. 
0  Formless  One,  Thou  art  ever  secure. 


XX. 

When  the  hands,  feet,  and  other  members  of  the  body  are 

covered  with  filth. 
It  is  removed  by  washing  with  water. 

1  Agam^  from  a  meaning  *  not '  and  gam  *  to  go.* 
*  Also  translated — 

(1)  With  their  hodies  reversed,  that  is,  standing  on  their  heads,  a  form  of 

religions  austerity  practised  in  India. 

(2)  Those  who  try  to  describe  Thee  shall  hare  to  carry  loads  of  sin  on  their 


>  Letters  here  appear  to  mean  saored  literature. 

^  JBan  generally  means  *  custom.'    Here  it  is  understood  to  be  used  for  bani, 

'  Also  iraaslated — His  union  with  God  is  determined. 
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aen  thy  clothes  are  polluted, 
Ipply  soap,  aiid  the  impurity  shall  be  washed  away, 
?a  when  the  miDd  is  defiled  by  sin, 
It  is  cleansed  by  the  colour  ^  of  the  Dame. 
Men   do   not   become   sainU   or  siniierB  by  merely  calling 

themselves  so, 

TA^  r^coniint/  angela  take  with  them  a  record  of  man*9  acta. 
It  is  he  himself  soweth,  and  he  himself  eateth. 
faiiakf  man  sufiereth  transmigration  by  God's  order. 


XXI, 

Pilgrimage*  austerities,  mercy,  and  almsgiving  on  general 

and  special  occasions  ^ 
Whoever  performelh,  majj  obtam  some  little  honour. 
But  he  who  heareth  and  oboyeth  and  loveth  God  in  his  heart, 

wash   off  his   impunty   in    the  place   of    pilgrimage 

within  him. 
All  virtues  are  thine,  O  Lord ;  none  are  mine. 
There  is  no  devotion  without  virtue. 
Fr^'m  the  self -existent  proceeded  Maya  (athi),  whence  isaued 

a  word  which  produced  Brahma  and  the  rest' — 
**  Thou  art  true,  Thou  art  beautiful,  there  is  ever  pleasure 

in  Thy  heart !  " 
Whmt  the  time,  what  the  epoch,  what  the  lunar  day,  and 

what  the  wdek-day^ 
What  the  aeasoQi  and  what  the  month,  when  the  world  was 

created, 
The  pandita  did  not  discover ;  bad  they  done  80^  they  would 

have  recorded  it  in  the  Puranas, 
Jfor  did  the  kazis^  discover  it  j  had  they  done  so,  they  would 

have  recorded  it  in  the  Kuran, 


Stfflf.    liti»TalU     :i  ilv^^  a  colour,  water  la  which  the  w^tuihiag  powder  uf 
loit  hM  be*  J  Laundryiuctt  in  India  use  indi^  in  wnahing. 

*  ,Bai  in«ttiii  y^  .riving  \  dan^  {^ti  at  religious  fentiTak. 

*  This  rerw  it  »J"hj  truu-^Lited— **  BieMijjgon  Thw  r*  ii  a^id  iu  hare  b^u  the 
fini  MitttiiioQ  that  Bnihmii  oddrcsMd  Thee. 

*  Btlia  Naaak  Quniii  Ibe  sctibes  who  redaoed  th«  Kuraa  to  writing. 


Wmi 
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Neither  the  jogi  nor  any  other  mortal  knows  the  lunar  day, 

OP  the  week-day,  or  the  season,  or  the  month. 
When  the   Creator  fashioned  the  world  onlt/  he   Himself 

knoweth. 
How  shall  I  address  Thee,  O  God  P  how  shall  I  praise  Thee  P 

how  shall  I  describe  TheeP   and  how  shall  I  know 

TheeP 
Saith  Nanak,  everybody  speaketh  of  Thee,  one  wiser  than 

the  other. 
Oreat  is  the  Lord,  great  is  His  name ;    it  is  only  what  He 

doeth  that  cometh  to  pass.^ 
Nanak,  he  who  is  spiritually  proud  shall  not  be  honoured 

on  his  arrival  in  the  next  world. 


XXTI. 

There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  nether  and  upper  regions. 
Men  have  grown  weary  at  last  of  searching/or  God's  limits; 

the  Yedas  say  one  thing,  that  God  Jms  no  limit} 
The  thousands  of  Puranas^  and  Muhammadan  books  ^  tell 

that  in  reality  there  is  but  one  principle.^ 
If  God  can  be  described  by  writing,  then  describe  Him ;  but 

such  description  is  impossible. 
0  Nanak,  call  Him  great ;    only  He  Himself  knoweth  how 

great  He  is. 


^  That  is,  man  can  do  nothing  of  himself.  Whatever  he  does  proceeds 
from  God. 

'  "Satyan  jnanam  anantan  Brahm" — God  is  true,  the  source  of  knowledge, 
without  end.  The  verse  is  also  translated — The  Yedas  have  at  last  grown  weary 
of  searching  for  God's  limits,  but  they  cannot  gpive  the  slightest  dracription 
of  Him. 

'  There  are  onlj  eighteen  Furanas.  The  expression  in  the  text  means 
a  thousand  times  eighteen  or  an  indefinite  number.  The  word  tahans  is  also 
understood  by  the  gyanis  to  refer  to  rishis  and  learned  men  of  indefinite  numbers. 

*  Kiteba  is  understood  to  mean  the  four  books  accepted  by  learned  Muham- 
madans — the  Old  Testament,  the  Psalms  of  David,  the  New  Testament,  and  the 
Kuran. 

^  That  is,  that  God  is  the  root  or  principle  of  all  things.  **  £ko  Brahm,  dutiyo 
nastyeT." 
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XXIII. 

Praiaers  praise  Ood,  but  have  not  acquired  a  kaowledge 

of  Him, 
As  rivers  and  streams  fall  into  the  sea,  but  know  not  i^ 

etienL 
Kings  and  emperors  who  possess  oceans  and  mountains  of 

property  and  wealth  * 
Are  not  equal  to  the  worm  which  forgetteth  not  Otod  in  its 

heart. 


XXIV. 

There  is  no  limit  to  God's  praises;^    to  those  who  repeat 

theni  there  is  no  limit. 
There  is  no  limit  to  His  mercy,  and  to  His  gifts  there  is  no 

limit. 
There  is  no  limit  to  what  God  seeth,  no  limit  to  what  He 

heareth. 
The  limit  of  the  secret  of  His  heart  cannot  be  known. 
The  limit  of  His  creation  cannot  be  known ;   neither  His 

limit  nor  His  end  can  be  ascertained.' 
To  know  His  limits  how  many  vex  their  hearts.* 
His  limits  cannot  be  ascertained ; 
Nobody  knoweth  His  limits. 

The  more  wo  say,  the  more  that  remains  to  be  said. 
Great  is  the  Lord,  and  exalted  is  His  seat. 
His  exalted  name  is  higher  than  the  most  exalted. 
Were  anyone  else  ever  so  exalted, 
Then  he  would  know  that  exalted  Being. 
How  great  He  is  He  knoweth  Himself. 
Nanak,  God  bestoweth  gifts  on  those  on  whom  He  looks  with 

favour  and  mercy. 

'  Also  translated — As  the  sea  is  the  king  of  Htreannij  no  it  God  the  monarch 
of  men.     Those  who  possess  mountainous  wealth,  etc. 

'  Also  translated—There  is  no  limit  to  the  rraist>d  One. 

3  Literally,  '* neither  His  near  nor  His  further  side  can  be  known,"  a  metaphor 
taken  from  the  banks  of  a  river. 

*  Billahj  literally  *  cry  in  pain.' 
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XXV. 


3ift  many  boonties  ^  cannot  be  recorded. 

3tm^  great  giver  and  hath  not  a  particle  of  covetousness. 

If^m  oHuiy,  ^ea,  coantleas  heroes  beg  of  Him ! 

Sur  manj  oUen  whose  niunber  cannot  be  conceived  ! 

3bv  auuT  pine  away  in  siu  ! 

enons  receive  yet  deny  God's  gifts ! 
-  fools  there  arc  who  merely  eat ! 
IT  axe  ev^r  dying  in  distress  and  want ! 
J  ^iv«r.  thsete  things  also  come  from  Thoe. 
"liy^aciDer  we  iAiMli  again  be  enclosed  in  a  body  or  obtain 

Jelivenmce  dependeth  on  Thy  will : 
^pgomiT  ctta  interfere  with  it. 
^jBv'ftwl*  try  to  interfere  with  it, 
3ij  jOdUL  kBs>v  himself  the  punishment  he  shall  suffer. 
tjq^  liiiMelt   knowoth  to  whom  He  should  give,  and  He 

Htnwelt  giveth. 
^^j  v^y  few  acknowledge  this.' 
^  ^  wh\>itt  titHl  hath   given  the  boon  of  praising  and 

bttiittg  Him» 
0  >b£wuL  i^  tho  King  of  kings.* 


XXVI. 

t^tvv^it'^^  ^^^  Thiuo  attributes,  0  Qod,  and  priceless  Thy 

%b>aliu^;^ 
^>xsviv«»  Thy  d^Nilor*,*  priceless  Thy  storehouses ; 
^isvis*^  ^^  ^^1^^^  ^vmolh  from  Thee,  and  priceless  what  is 

ukvu  awav  ; 


\.. ..«  m  X4W«V\(I  i«  '  >i^\m1/  in  lVr»i«ui  *  kindness,  favour,  or  bounty.'    The 
.^^hMi\'  ««%-w^*  ^'  «^''>K  <^«t  iNo  Usi  montioniHl  is  intended. 
«   \»f  %       tSk*  «\^i\l  t«  :(1m»  uniml  in  the  *'  Sri  Kag  ki  war — thao  nahin 

<  ^n*   wrt.v^>'**^  ^M  jsv^jvlo  ^upiHVie  that  tf«r»  favours  are  obtained  through 

\  V  Hv^  M.tMM4K\l     !V  .  ^.>»  rvtv\  O  Nanak,  the  King  of  kings 

\i\\rlh  iW  Ns«  ^«l'  iwiising  and  lauding  Him. 

«  V^«h  w*   ^N^vji^^w«  Hw««  ^fth\«  «W*)  in  the  True  name. 
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Priceless  Thy  rate  and  priceless  the  time^r  dealing;^ 

Priceless  Thy  justice  and  priceless  Thy  court ; 

Priceless  Thy  weights  and  priceless  Thy  measures;' 

Priceless  Thy  gifts  and  priceless  Thy  marks ; 

Priceless  Thy  mercy  and  priceless  Thy  ordinances. 

How  beyond  all  price  Thou  art  cannot  be  stated. 

Ever  speaking  of  Thee  men  continue  to  fix  their  thoughts- 

on  Thee.3 
Those  who  read  the  Yedas  and  Puranas  speak  of  Thee ; 
Learned  men  speak  of  Thee  and  deliver  discourses  on  Thee ; 
Brahmas  speak  of  Thee,  and  Indras  speak  of  Thee ; 
The  milkmaids  and  Krishna  speak  of  Thee ; 
Shivas  speak  of  Thee,  the  Sidhs  speak  of  Thee ; 
All  the  Budhas  Thou  hast  created  speak  of  Thee ; 
The  demons  speak  of  Thee,  the  gods  speak  of  Thee ; 
Thy  demigods,  men,  munis,  and  servants  speak  of  Thee ; 
How  many  speak  of  Thee  or  attempt  to  speak  of  Thee ! 
How  many  depart  while  speaking  of  Thee  I 
If  thou  wert  to  create  as  many  more  as  Thou  hast  created. 
Even  then  few  of  them  would  be  able  to  speak  adequateit/ 

of  Thee. 
Thou  mayest  be  as  great  as  Thou  pleasest. 
Nanak,  only  the  True  one  Himself  knoweth  how  great  lie  is. 
If  anyone  were  to  speak  improperly  of  God, 
Write  him  down  as  the  most  ignorant  of  all  men. 


XXVII. 

What  is  that  gate,  what  is  that  mansion,  where  Thou,  0  Ood, 

sittest  and  watchest  over  all  things  P 
How  many  musicians  sing  various  and  countless  songs  to 

Thee! 


*  Also  translated — Priceless  is  thy  love,  and  priceless  those  who  are  absorbed 
in  it. 

*  I  Te&dpraman  ioT  panvan.  If  the  latter  be  read,  the  translation  will  be— 
Priceless  Thy  weiglits  and  priceless  Thine  acceptance  of  mortals.  A  thinl 
translation  is — Priceless  Thy  scale  and  priceless  Thy  weights. 

*  Also  translated — Repeating  that  Thoii  art  priceless  men  continue  to  fix  their 
attention  on  Thee. 
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How  many  musical  measures  with  their  consorts,  and  how 

many  singers  sing  Thee  !  ^ 
Wind,  water,  and  fire  sing  Thee;  Dharmraj  sings  at  Thy  gate. 
The  recording  angels,^  who  know  how  to  write  and  on  whose 

record  Dharmraj  ^  judgeth,  sing  Thee. 
Ishar,^  Brahma,  and  Devi,^  ever  beautiful  as  adorned  by  Thee, 

sing  Thee. 
Indar,  seated  on  His  throne,  with  the  gods  at  Thy  gate  sing 

Thee. 
Sidhs  ^  in  meditation  sing  Thee ;  holy  men  in  contemplation 

sing  Thee. 
The  continent,  the  true,  and  the  patient  sing  Thee;   un- 
yielding heroes  sing  Thee. 
The  pandits  and  the  supreme  Rikhis,^  reading  their  Yedas, 

sing  Thee  in  every  age. 
The  lovely  cekntial  mai(h  who  beguile  the  heart  in  the  upper, 

middle,^  and  nether  regions  sing  Thee. 
The  jewels  ®  created  by  Thee  with  the  sixty-eight  places  of 

pilgrimage  sing  Thee. 
Mighty  warriors  and  divine  heroes   sing  Thee;    the  four 

sources  of  life  ^®  sing  Thee. 
The  continents,  the   worlds,   and   the   universe   made  and 

supported  by  Thy  hands  sing  Thee. 


*  There  are  six  rags  or  musical  measures,  which  have  each  five  rag^nis  as  their 
consorts,  and  eight  minor  rags  as  their  offspring. 

'  Chitr  and  Gupt.  Chitf  means  *  visible/  Gupt  ^invisible.*  According  to 
the  Sikhs,  Chitr  records  man^s  overt  acts,  Gupt  the  designs  of  his  heart.  In 
Sanskrit  literature  Chitrgupt  is  one  person,  the  Recorder  of  Yama. 

»  The  Pluto  of  the  Greeks. 

*  A  title  of  Shiva. 

*  The  female  energy  of  nature.    She  has  numerous  names  in  Sanskrit  literature. 

*  Men  who  have  acijuircd  supernatural  power  by  the  practice  of  jog. 

^  There  are  said  to  be  seveu  supreme  Kikhis,  sons  of  Brahma.  The  Yedas 
were  written  by  Rikhis. 

**  Mach^  literally  '  fish.*     It  is  here  understood  to  be  the  earth. 

^  According  to  the  Hindus,  Vishnu  in  his  Karmavatara  assumed  the  shape  of 
a  tortoise  which  supported  the  earth  while  the  gods  churned  the  ocean.  From 
the  ocean  were  produced  the  fourteen  gems  or  jewels  here  referred  to.  They 
are  Lakhshmi,  wife  of  Vishnu,  the  moon,  a  white  horse  with  seven  heads,  a  holy 
sage,  a  prodigious  elephant,  the  tree  of  plenty,  the  all-\ielding  cow,  etc. 

^^  The  Hindus  enumerate  four  sources  of  life,  and  say  that  animals  are  bom 
from  eggs,  wombs,  the  earth,  and  perspiration. 
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The  Mdnts  who  please  Thee,  and  who  are  imbued  with  Thy 

love  ^  sing  Thee. 
The  many  others  who  sing  Thee  I  cannot  remember ;  how 

could  Nanak  recount  thera  ?  ^ 
That  God  is  ever  true,  He  is  the  true  Lord,  and  the  true 

name. 
He  who  made  this  world  is  and  shall  be ;   he  shall  neither 

depart  nor  be  made  to  depart.^ 
He  who  through  Maya  created  things  of  diflferent  colours, 

descriptions,  and  species, 
Beholdeth  His  handiwork  which  attestcth  His  greatness. 


'  Ranale  \»  literally  nn  abode  of   pleasure.      The  readin<2^  ra»  nah,   which 
ironld  remoYe  all  difficulty,  has  been  sugf^ted. 

*  The  following  is  offered  a.s  a  free  blank  Ycrse  paraphrase  of  this  pauri  :— 

What  is  that  gfate,  that  mansion  what,  where  thou 
Dost  sit  and  watch  o*er  all  Thj  wondrous  works  ? 
Many  the  harps  and  songs  which  time  Thy  praise, 
Yea,' countless ;  Thy  musicians  who  can  tell  Y 
How  many  measures  sunfr  with  hij^h  delight, 
And  Toices  which  exalt  Thy  peerless  name  ! 
To  Thee  ning  water,  wind,  and  breathing  tire ; 
To  Thee  sings  Dharamraj  in  regions  drear ; 
To  Thee  sing  th'  angels  who  men's  deeda  record 
For Judjrment  finjil  bv  that  kinjj  of  death. 
To  Thee  sing  Shivii,  l^rahma,  and  tho  Uiu'cn 
Of  Ileav'ii  with  radiant  beauty  ever  crown'd  : 
To  Thoc  sing  Indrn  and  th'  attendant  godn 
Around  Thy  throue  and  seraphs  at  Thy  gate. 
To  Thoc  sing  Sidhs  in  medit^tiou  dt-ep. 
And  holy  men  who  ponder  but  on  Thi?e. 
To  Tht«  sing  chaste  and  patient  of  mankind, 
T'nyieldiug  lieroes  of  tnie  faith  a])])rovtHl. 
To  Theo  sing  pandits  and  the  chiefs  of  sjiiuts ; 
Th»?  ages  four  and  Veds  to  them  assigned. 
To  Thee  sing  maiden**  who  delight  the  sense. 
This  world  of  ours,  high  lieaveu,  and  hell  below. 
To  Thee  sing  gems  from  Vinhnu's  sea  that  rose. 
And  eight  and  sixty  spots  of  pilgrims'  haunt. 
To  Thee  sing  heroes  and  the  men  of  might ; 
The  sources  four  from  which  all  life  doth  spring. 
To  Thee  sing  regions,  orbs,  and  universe, 
Created,  cherished,  and  upheld  by  Thee  ! 
To  The«»  sing  those  whose  deeds  delight  Thine  eye. 
The  hosts  tliat  wear  the  colours  of  Thy  faith. 
All  things  beside  which  sing  Thv  glorious  name, 
Could  ne'er  be  told  by  Xanak's  lowly  song. 

*  Also  translatiHl — 

(1)  Creation  shall  depart,  but  not  He  who  made  it. 

(2)  He  who  made  creation  shall  not  be  born  or  die. 
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tt^  vill  do  what  pleaseth  Himself ;  no  order  may  be  issued 

to  Him. 
He  is  king,  the  king  of  kings,  0  Nanak ;  all  remain  subject 

to  His  will. 


XXVIII. 

Make  contentment  thine  earrings,  modesty  and  self-respect 
thy  wallet,  meditation  the  ashes  to  smear  an  thy  body. 

Make  thy  body,  which  is  only  a  morsel  for  death,  thy 
beggar's  coat,  and  faith  thy  rule  of  life  and  thy  staff.^ 

Make  association  with  all  thine  Ai  Panth,^  and  the  conquest 
of  thy  heart  the  conquest  of  the  world. 

Hail  !  ^  Hail  to  Him, 
The  primal,  the  pure,^  without  beginning,  the  indestructible, 
the  same  in  every  age ! 


XXIX. 

Make  divine  knowledge  thy  food,  compassion  thy  store- 
keeper, and  the  voice  which  is  in  every  heart  the 
pipe  to  call  to  meals. 

Make  Him  who  hath  strung  the  whole  world  on  His  string 
thy  spiritual  Lord;  let  wealth  and  supernatural 
power  be  relishes  for  others. 

Union  and  separation  is  the  law  which  regulateth  the  world.* 

By  destiny  we  receive  our  portion. 

Hail  !  Hail  to  Him, 
The  primal,  the  pure,  without  beginning,  the  indestructible, 
the  same  in  every  age ! 


^  Jogis  wear  earrings,  patched  coats,  rub  ashes  on  their  bodies,  and  carry 
a  wallet  and  a  staff.  The  Terse  is  also  translated — Make  the  chastening  of  thy 
body,  not  yet  wedded  to  death,  thy  patched  coat,  and  faith  thy  beggar's  staff. 

'  A  sect  of  jogis. 

'  Ade$h  !  the  ordinary  salutation  of  jogis.  Baba  Nanak  means  that  this 
salutation  should  only  be  offered  to  God. 

*  Anilj  literally,  not  of  a  blue  colour,  as  Krishna  is  represented. 

*  Also  translated — Favourable  and  unfavourable  destinies  shape  men's  actions. 
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XXX. 

One  Maya  in  union  with  God  gave  birth  to  three  acceptable 

children.^ 
One  of  them  is  the  creator,  the  second  the  provider,  the 

third  performeth  the  function  of  destroyer.* 
As  it  pleaseth  God,  He  directeth  them  by  His  orders. 
He  beholdeth  them,  but  is  not  seen  by  them.     This  is  very 

marvellous. 

Hail  !  Hail  to  Him, 
The  primal,  the  pure,  without  beginning,  the  indestructible, 
the  same  in  every  age  ! 


XXXI. 

His  seat  and  his  storehouses  ^  are  in  every  world. 
What  was  to  be  put  into  them  was  put  in  at  one  time.^ 
The  Creator  beholdeth  His  creation. 
Nanak,  true  is  the  work  of  the  True  One. 

Hail  !    Hail  to  Him, 
The  primal,  the  pure,  without  beginning,  the  indestructible, 
the  same  in  every  age ! 


XXXII. 

Were  one  tongue  to  become  a  hundred  thousand,  and  a 
hundred  thousand  to  become  twentyfold  more, 

I  would  utter  the  name  of  the  one  Lord  of  the  world 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  times  with  all  my  tongues. 


*  C*^/**,  literally  *  disciples.* 

>  Lai  may  either  mean  absorption  or  reaper  {lave).     Both  meanings  convey 
the  idea  of  destruction. 

'  To  supply  human  necessities. 

«  That  lij,  Defore  man  is  born,  his  portion  is  fully  allotted  him. 
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In  this  way  I  should  ascend  the  stairs  of  the  Lord,  and 

become  one  with  Him.* 
On  hearing  of  the  exaltation  of  the  religious  the  vile  become 

jealous.^ 
Nanak,  the  former  have  found  God,  while  false  is  the  boasting 

of  the  false. 


xxxni. 

I  have  no  strength  to  speak  and  no  strength  to  be  silent.' 

I  have  no  strength  to  ask  and  no  strength  to  give ; 

I  have  no  strength  to  live  and  no  strength  to  die ; 

I  have  no   strength  to   acquire  empire  or  wealth,  which 

produce  a  commotion  in  the  heart. 
I  have  no  strength  to  meditate  on  Thee  or  ponder  on  divine 

knowledge ; 
I  have  no  strength  to  find  the  way  to  escape  from  the  world. 
He  in  whose  arm  there  is  strength  may  see  what  he  can  do. 
Nanak,  no  one  is  of  superior  or  inferior  strength  before  God. 


XXXIV. 

God  created  nights,  seasons,  lunar  days,  and  week-days. 
Wind,  water,  fire,  and  the  nether  regions. 
In  the  midst  of  these  He  established  the  earth  as  a  temple.^ 
In   it  He  placed    living    beings  of    different    habits   and 
descriptions. 


1  Some  gyanis  translate — la  this  way  I  should  ascend  the  stairs  of  honour  by 
the  twenty -one  chambers  of  the  yertebral  column.  That  is,  I  should  conduct 
my  breath  to  the  brain  where  God  reposes,  and  where  I  should  find  hhn.  The 
jogis  enumerate  iiTe  lumbar,  seven  dorsal,  and  nine  cervical  vertebrae  through 
which  the  breath  passes  to  the  brain. 

^  Literally,  on  nearing  matters  connected  with  heaven  worms  grow  jealous. 

'  This  hyperbole  means  that  man  has  no  strength  to  do  anything  without 
6od*s  assiBtance. 

«  Dhamual.  This  word  generally  means  a  large  buildmg  in  which  divine 
worship  is  held,  where  travellers  obtain  free  accommodation,  imd  children  receive 
religious  instruction. 
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Their  names  are  various  and  endless, 

And  they  are  judged  according  to  their  acts. 

True  is  Ood,  and  true  is  His  court. 

There  the  elect  are  accepted  and  honoured. 

The  Merciful  One  marketh  them  according  to  their  aots.^ 

The  bad  and  the  good  shall  there  be  distinguished. 

Nanak,  on  arrival  there,  this  shall  be  seen. 


XXXV. 

Such  is  the  practice  in  the  realm  of  righteousness. 

I  now  describe  the  condition  of  the  realm  of  knowledge. 

How  many  winds,  waters,  and  fires!    how  many  Krishnas 

and  Shivas! 
How  many  Brahmas^  who  fashioned  worlds!    how  many 

forms,  colours,  and  garbs ! 
How  many  lands  of  grace  like  this !  *  how  many  mountains ! 

how  many  Dhrus  ^  and  instructors  *  such  as  his  ! 
How  many  Indras,  how  many  moons  and  suns,  how  many 

regions  and  countries  ! 
How  many  Sidhs,  Budhs,  and  Naths !   how  many  goddesses 

and  representations  of  them  ! 
How  many  demigods  and  demons!  how  many  saints,  how 

many  jewels  and  seas  I 
How  many  sources  of  life !  how  many  languages  !  and  how 

many  lines  of  kings  ! 
How   many   possessors   of   divine   knowledge !    how   many 

worshippers !     Nanak,  there  is  no  end  of  them. 


^  Or— God  marketh  thofle  on  whom  He  looketh  with  farom*. 
'  The  Hindus  belieye  it  waa  through  the  agency  of   Brahma  God  created 
the  world. 

*  Where  men  reap  the  results  ot'  their  arts. 

*  Dhru,  a  man  wno,  owing  to  his  virtues,  is  said  to  have  been  raised  to  the 
skies  as  the  polar  star. 

*  Narad,  who  instructed  him  to  obtain  such  dignity. 
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XXXVI. 

To  the  realm  of  knowledge  the  light  of  divine  knowledge  is 
resplendent. 

There  are  heard  songs  from  which  millions  of  joys  and 
pleasures  proceed. 

Beauty  is  the  characteristic  of  the  realm  of  happiness.^ 

There  things  are  fashioned  in  an  incomparable  manner. 

What  is  done  there  cannot  be  described. 

Whoever  endeavoureth  to  describe  it  shall  afterwards  repent. 

There  are  fashioned  knowledge,  wisdom,  intellect,  and  under- 
standing ; 

And  there  too  is  fashioned  the  skill  of  demigods  and  men  of 
supernatural  power. 


XXXVII. 

Force  is  the  characteristic  of  the  realm  of  actipn.* 

Incomparable  are  those  who  dwell  therein. 

There  are  very  powerful  warriors  and  heroes. 

They  are  filled  with  the  might  of  Rama. 

There  are  many  Sitas  '  in  the  midst  of  greatness. 

Their  beauty  cannot  be  described. 

They  die  not,  neither  are  they  led  eistray,* 

In  whose  hearts  God  dwelleth. 

There  dwell  congregations  of  saints ; 

They  rejoice ;  the  True  One  is  in  their  hearts. 

God  dwelleth  in  the  realm  of  truth. 

He  looketh   on   its   denizens  with   an  eye  of  favour,  and 

rendereth  them  happy. 
There  are  continents,  worlds,  and  universes. 

^  Sharm  hhatid.  Sharm  is  here  not  the  Persian  sharm  'shame,'  nor  the 
Sanskrit  ahram  *  toil.'  It  is  the  Sanskrit  sharmatty  *  happiness.'  Bani  is  under- 
stood to  he  for  bdn.  The  verse  is  also  translated — Beautiful  are  the  words  of 
those  who  have  ohtained  the  realm  of  the  happy. 

«  That  is,  the  world. 

*  Sita's  name  is  apparently  introduced  here  as  she  wae  the  wife  of  Rtma 
mentioned  in  the  preceoing  line. 

*  Na  thagejah,  literally  '  are  not  deceived.' 
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Whoever  trieth  to  describe  them  shall  never  arrive  at  an  end. 
There  are  worlds  upoo  worlds  and  forms  upon  forms. 
They  ptrfonn  their  functions  according  to  God's  orders, 
Ood  beholding  and  contemplating  them  is  pleased. 
Xftnuki  to  describe  them  were  as  hard  as  iron. 


XXXATIL 

I  continence  Thy  furnace,  forbearance  Thy  goldsmith, 
Inderstanding  Thine  anvil,  divine  knowledge  Thy  tools, 
The  fear  of  God  Thy  bellows,  austerities  Thy  fire, 
Divine  love  Thy  crucible,  and  melt  God's  name  therein. 
In  such  a  true  mint  the  Word  shall  be  coined. 
This  is  the  practice  of  those  on  whom  God  looketh  with  an 

eye  of  favour, 
Kanakp  the  Kind  One,  by  a  glance  maketh  them  happy. 


SLOK. 

The  air  13  the  Guru,  water  our  father,  and  the  great  earth 

our  mother ; 
Day  and  night  are  our  two  nurses,  male  and  female,  who  set 

the  whole  world  a-playing.* 
Merits  and  demerits  shall  be  read  out  in  the  presence  of  the 

judge. 
Aca>rding  to  men's  acts,  some  shall  be  near  and  others 

distant /rom  Ood. 
Those  who  have  pondered  on  the  name  and  departed  after 

the  completion  of  their  toil, 
Shall  have  their  countenance's  made  bright,  0  Nanak ;  how 

many  shall  hv  eniiiiiclpated  in  company  with  them  ! 


Iren.     Their  father  is  said 

]  affords  them  DUtrimeiit; 

I,  ,   luv  .ii^j.i  .ut.r.  tiitTU  to  rest;  and  the  brenth 

utioD.     Id  the  Esat  it  is  usual  for  Iho  rich  to 

I  female  nurse  bjr  night  and  u  tunic  curse  to 

r  aad  {iIaj  with  il  by  tky. 
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Art.  V. — An  Autograph  of  the  Mogul  Emperor  Jahdngir 
(a.d.  1617).     By  A.  N.  Wollaston,  CLE. 

At  p.  115  of  Mr.  William  Foster's  admirable  edition  of 
Sir  Thomas  Roe's  Journal  of  his  Embassy  to  the  Court 
of  the  Great  Mogul,  1615-1619,  recently  published  by  the 
Hakluyt  Society,  there  is  an  engraving  representing  (amongst 
others)  the  Emperor  Jah&ngir. 

At  the  foot  of  the  picture  in  question  is  the  following 
inscription,  which  appears  to  be  of  sufficient  interest  to 
merit  a  few  words  as  to  its  probable  meaning,  and  the 
inferences  which  may  be  drawn  therefrom. 


It  may  be  well  to  quote  the  first  paragraph  of  the  editor's 
remarks  concerning  the  engraving.     He  says  (p.  562)  : — 

**  This  plate  has  been  copied  from  *  Purchas  His  Pilgrimes,' 
vol.  ii,  p.  1474,  where  it  appears  as  an  illustration  to  Terry's 
short  sketch  of  his  Indian  experiences.  As  indicated  in 
the  superscription,  it  is  taken  from  the  work  of  a  native 
artist.  The  Persian  inscription  at  the  bottom  of  the  picture 
has  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  English  engraver,  and  is 
consequently  difficult  to  read;  but  Professor  Denison  Ross 
renders  it  as  :    *  In  the  year  \iUegihle\  in  the  town  of 

Bdndhu,  I,  the  writer  of  this,  Minuchehr  (?),  was  fifty  years 
of  age.'" 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  criticize  this  rendering,  taking 
the  Persian  text  as  it  stands.     I  am  tempted,  however,  to 
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hazard  a  conjecture  that  the  inscription  might  be  amended 
80  as  to  allow  of  a  translation  as  follows :  "  The  year  1026^ 
in  the  city  M&ndU|  I  am  the  writer;  also  I  was  in  the 
fiftieth  year  of  my  age.'*  The  matter  is  not  without  im- 
portance,  because  if  my  conjecture  be  accurate  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  writing  is  an  autograph  of  the 
Emperor  Jah&ngir  himself. 

It  may  be  well,  therefore,  to  adduce  reasons  for  the 
translation  which  I  have  suggested.  Obviously,  as  Professor 
Denison  Boss  points  out,  the  date  as  it  stands  is  illegible. 
The  first  figure,  which  is  1,  is  dear,  and  may  be  dismissed 
without  criticism.  Then  comes,  I  fancy,  a  hiatus.  In  this 
direction  two  conjectures  may  be  made :  (1)  That  a  dot  haa 
accidentally  disappeared;  or  (2)  that  the  mark  which  was 
originally  a  dot  has  at  some  time  or  another,  owing  either 
to  carelessness  or  ignorance  on  the  part  of  a  copyist  or 
engraver,  been  written  as  a  dash,  and  as  such  has  been 
joined  to  the  upright  stroke  of  the  figure  on  its  right. 
I  am  tempted  to  choose  the  latter  alternative,  as  otherwise 
there  is  no  raisan  d'itre  for  a  dash  at  all ;  and  it  simplifies 
matters  materially  if  this  unmeaning  surplusage  be  elimi* 
nated.  On  this  supposition  the  hiatus  should  be  rectified 
by  the  insertion  of  a  dot,  equivalent  in  English  to  a  0, 
and  the  first  two  figures  would  then  be  (in  English)  10. 
As  regards  the  third  figure,  since  the  mark  drawn  towards 
the  left  of  the  upright  stroke  has  been  expunged,  there 
remains  a  distinct  2.  These  surmises  point  to  the  probability 
that  the  first  three  figures  are  102.  The  last  figure  presents 
but  little  difficulty,  it  being  manifestly  intended  for  a  6. 
The  date  is  therefore  1026,  of  course  of  the  Muhammadan 
Hijrah  era,  equivalent  to  a.d.  1617,  at  which  time  Roe  waa 
at  the  Court  of  Jah&ngir. 

Instead  of  JSdndhu  I  should  read  Mdndii ;  because  (a)  there 
is  no  A  in  the  original  text,  and  (b)  less  modification  of  the 
first  letter  would  be  required  to  turn  it  into  m  than  to  make 
it  b.  In  the  former  case  it  is  merely  necessary  to  make 
the  stroke  at  the  base  more  bulbous,  whereas  Professor  Boss* 
rendering  necessitates  the  addition  of  a  diacritical  point. 
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The  next  word  on  the  list  is  evidently  intended  for  rdqim, 
'writer/  the  tail  of  the  concluding  letter  m  being  accidentally 
written  in  an  horizontal  instead  of  an  upright  position. 

The  next  three  letters  Professor  Boss  joins  on  to  the 
following  two,  and  renders  the  whole  as  '  Minuchehr.'  This 
Tersion  appears  to  be  so  hopelessly  obscure  that  I  am 
tempted  to  suggest  with  the  fullest  confidence  that  the 
reading  should  be  not  one  word  but  two,  of  which  the  first 
is  nuit^am  (a  compound  word),  the  equivalent  in  English 
being  *I  auL*  The  sentence  thus  far  would,  therefore,  read: 
"The  year  1026,  in  the  city  M&ndu,  I  am  the  writer." 

The  remainder  of  the  inscription  is  comparatively  easy. 
The  two  letters  supposed  by  Professor  Boss  to  be  equivalent 
to  cAehr  are  without  doubt  merely  the  word  ham  (=  '  also ') ; 
if,  therefore,  as  regards  the  remaining  words  in  the  inscrip- 
tion, the  necessary  dots  be  supplied — and  there  is  no  room 
for  doubt  on  the  subject — the  rest  of  the  translation  would 
read :  "  also  I  was  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  my  age." 

Thus  much  as  regards  the  writing  from  a  purely  scholarly 
point  of  view ;  but  there  are  other  considerations  which 
tend  to  confirm  the  surmise  that  the  rendering  now  given 
is  likely  to  be  accurate.  In  the  first  place,  an  inscription 
of  this  kind  must  either  be  (a)  the  artist's  signature  of  his 
work ;  (b)  a  description  of  the  person  portrayed ;  or  (c)  an 
addition  made  by  some  person  in  presenting  the  portrait 
to  someone  else.  As  regards  supposition  (a),  if,  taking 
Professor  Ross'  translation,  a  person  named  *  Minuchehr ' 
painted  the  picture,  it  might  fairly  be  supposed  that  some 
allusion  would  be  made  to  him  in  Roe's  Journal,  or  else- 
where ;  but  such  is  not  the  case  so  far  as  I  am  aware. 
Again,  the  handwriting  is  of  the  schoolboy  type,  and  in 
the  very  improbable  circumstances  that  the  Court  painter 
would  venture  to  write  anything  on  a  picture  of  an  Emperor 
whose  very  nod  was  death,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  he 
would  have  employed  a  Khush-Nivis  (professional  writer)  to 
pen  the  words  in  the  most  approved  fashion,  and  in  aU 
probability  would  have  contented  himself  with  adding 
thereto   his  own  personal   signature  or  seal.      Supposition 
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^  .^a^ciT  in  3Lnr  c:ise  out  of  the  question.      But  if 

be   ;iiiopted,  and  it   be  conceded   that  the 

i  sato^nph  of  Jah&ngir,  the  diiRculties  disappear. 

^  .g^  -^^  '«idc«,  wch  a  scrawl  is  just  what  might  have  been 

^t^.!^   «  "o*?  w""C  ^^  ft  great  monarch,  whose  handwriting 

,^^  >-<:*>iv   aoc  of  the   most  elegant  description.      Still 

.^^^   jiixT'-aiic  is  the  fact  that  the  two  dates  given  in  the 

i5<  -.•^-«*  ^<^i^  ftPP'y  accurately  to  the  Emperor.     Having 

^j^^  xot  ML   IT  Rabi-Vl-avval,  a.h.  977,   His  Majesty's 

»:  j^..'  >-s^'  would  run  from  his  birthday  in  a.ii.  1026  to 

.«.    ^*.m>  iuv    iu   A.H.   1027,    that   is,  from  26th   March, 

.,  *    ••l^  s^  I5th  March,  a.d.  1618.     Further,  the  Emperor 

^(1^  ^   M.iiulu  from  3rd  March  to  24th  October,  1617  (see 

-^^  N  .\MriiaU  pp.  «i^H  and  437),  a  period  which  embraces 

^^'.ju  iu^ailisi  of  hiH  tifticth  year. 

*    lo  .iU*i*m'o  of  any  evidence  on  the  subject,  the  history 

.     iK^  t'iotunt  must  remain  a  matter  of  hypothesis.      All 

>.'i.y^  v\»ii!iidorod,    perhaps    the   most   probable   conjecture 

.V     uk\   it  waM  ]>ro9euted  to  Roc  by  Jah&ngir,  and  that  at 

».•    twiuo.Mt  of   the   former  the  Emperor  condescended   to 

vsxiM«Io  a  fow  words  on  it  with  his  own  royal  hand.     It  is 

V-iN'^wi  iVoiu   Roo'm  Journal   (p.  227)   that  on  one  occasion 

y.  I   \u^[UMt,  I ()!())  the  monarch  offered  the  ambassador  his 

ws^iu.kii.  rithtT  for  himself  or  for  King  James.    Roe  accepted 

'k^v  ^iiK^r  on  bolialf  of  his  master,  and  added  that  ''since 

Ui^  MiijiiMty  Inid  embouldncd  mee,  I  would  desier  one  for 

«u\«^4lo,   whioh   I   would  keepe  and  leaue  to  my  posterity 

4a   iiii   iMiNi^>iio   of    His    Majestie's   favour.      Hee   replied: 

\our   \\\n^  doth  not  desire  one,  but  you  doe:    therefore 

\iiu    nhall    huiu^    it';    and   soe  gave  present  order  for  the 

Making"       "i**    Majesty's    promise   was   fulfilled    (on    the 

|/()i  Au^uhl,   Kilt))  by  the  presentation  of  a  miniature,  as 

i4.iiiiidiMl  lit  |i.  'Jtl ;  that  this,  however,  could  not  have  been 

(lid  |Mii trail  untlt^r  discussion  is  proved  not  only  by  the  dates 

ImiI    liy   I  ho  ciroumHtance  that  the  Emperor  did  not  leave 

.V|iMniii  (ill  NoMio  months  after  the  last-mentioned  day,  and 

laiiilit  iiii(  thiM'oforo  have  been  either  at  M&ndu  or  B&ndhu 

.i(  lliut  |iorlo(l.     It  is  not  unreasonable,  however,  to  surmise 
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tliat  another  portrait  may  have  been  given  to  Roe  in  the 
following  year,  possibly  at  his  own  request,  for  presentation 
to  King  James.  The  omission  on  the  part  of  the  ambassador 
of  any  mention  of  the  second  gift  is  not  surprising,  sinco 
that  portion  of  his  Journal  is  only  known  in  Purchas' 
much  abbreviated  version.  But  in  any  case  it  is  not  within 
the  province  of  the  present  article  to  enter  upon  a  discussion 
relative  to  this  point.  All  that  devolves  upon  me  is  to  show 
the  reasonableness  of  the  theory  which  I  have  propounded 
that  the  writing  on  the  picture  is  the  autograph  of  the 
Emperor  Jahangir. 


FifTEBX  years  ago  I  read  before  this  Society  ii  paper 
tieatmg  of  "  the  languages  of  the  £arly  Inhabitants  of 
Heaopotamia,"  in  which  I  expressed  my  conviction  that 
Ike  Doo-Semitic  dialects  (for  there  are  at  least  two  closely- 
lied  idioms)  spoken  in  that  district,  revealed  to  us  by  tho 
)aby Ionian  and  Assyrian  inscriptions,  were  really  hiiiguages> 
and  not  cryptographies  or  **  allographic  systems  of  writing," 
aa  they  were  called  by  thoa43  who  favoured  the  theory  of  the 
artificial  nature  of  the  script  employed. 

At  tliat  time,  as  nearly  as  I  can  recollect,  there  were  but 
tiro  Assyriologisls  who  held  the  theory  to  which  I  have 
referred,  namely,  Halevy,  who  first  put  it  forth,  and  Guyurd, 
who  was,  I  believe,  one  of  his  pupils.  Later  on,  Fried. 
Delitzsch  joined  the  band,  but  afterwards  recanted  his  heresy 
on  seeing  how  many  difficulties  attended  the  acceptance  of 
Ihe  explanations  offered.  Of  late  years,  however,  in  the 
increasing  ranks  of  the  Assyriologiats,  M.  llulevy  has  found 
aeTerul  supporters,  and  the  time  has  come  to  turn  attention 
to  this  theory  that  has  been  advanced,  and  which  has 
gained  in  importance  with  those  who  do  not  know,  and  who 
naturally  think  that,  as  the  hypothesis  put  forward  has  now 
many  adhcrc^nts,  there  is  at  least  great  probability  that  those 
who  hold  the  older  opinion  are  wrong. 

At  tins  point,  however,  I  should  like  clearly  to  define 
the  ground  that  I  shall  cover  in  the  present  paper.  What 
I  ibould  like  to  do  would  be,  to  go  over  all  the  arguments 
that  have  been  advanced  in  favour  of  the  theory  that 
tlioie  ancient  idioms  of  the  Mesopotamiun  plains  were  not 
laoguageo,  but  '  allugrophies,'  and  examine  dispassionately 
aad  cmrafttUy   each   one^   quoting  all    the   points  for  and 
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against,  and  drawing  a  conclusion  from  an  examination  of 
the  whole.  This,  unfortunately,  I  am  unable  to  do  for  want 
of  time ;  the  examination  of  the  many  papers  that  have 
been  written  by  M.  Hal^vy  alone  would  have  bespoken  my 
leisure  hours  for  many  weeks,  and  rendered  the  writing  of 
this  paper  impossible. 

A  few  words  upon  the  arguments  advanced  are  necessary, 
however,  to  make  the  reader  understand  the  nature  of  the 
question  at  issue,  and  this  is  probably  best  done  by  describing 
what  the  documents  are  with  which  students  of  Assyrian 
have  to  deal. 

fhe  most  important  of  the  inscriptions  of  Babylonia  and 
Assyria  for  the  language  in  general  are  the  bilingual  texts, 
which  give  mainly  hymns  to  the  gods,  incantations,  psalms 
of  a  penitential  nature,  etc.,  with  a  few  historical  texts. 
These  inscriptions  are  generally  interlinear,  but  are  sometimes 
written  in  parallel  columns,  the  non-Semitic  version  being 
always  first.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  in 
general,  however,  these  documents  would  of  themselves  be 
of  but  little  value  without  the  syllabaries,  which  give  us  the 
various  pronunciations  of  the  syllables  of  which  the  words 
and  groups  are  composed. 

These  syllabaries  are  of  various  kinds.  The  simplest  are 
those  giving  the  pronunciation,  the  character,  and  the  name 
of  the  character.  A  second  class  gives  the  pronunciation, 
the  character,  and  its  meaning  when  so  pronounced  in  the 
non-Semitic  idiom.  A  third  class  gives  the  pronunciation, 
the  character  or  group,  the  name  or  names  of  the  character 
or  group,  and  the  meaning  in  Assyrian.  Yet  another  class 
gives  a  list  of  non-Semitic  words  pronounced  (or  written)  in 
the  same  way  when  phonetically  rendered,  the  characters 
by  which  they  are  expressed  when  ideograph ically  written, 
and  their  meanings.  In  addition  to  these  important  docu- 
ments bearing  on  the  pronunciation  of  the  non-Semitic  idiom 
(the  so-called  system  of  rebuses),  there  is  a  large  number  of 
bilingual  lists  with  non-Semitic  (Sumerian)  glosses,  and 
at  least  one  fragment  exists  of  a  narrative  text  written  in 
three  lines  (not  columns),  giving  (first)  the  non-Semitic  words 
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of  the  inscription,  (second)  the  pronunciation  of  the  words  in 
the  first  line,  and  (third)  the  meaning  in  Assyrian. 

If  we  take  a  portion  of  a  syllabary  of  the  first  series,  that 
with  the  values  of  the  character  and  its  name  or  names,  we 
shall  find  that  the  names  of  the  characters  are  formed  from  the 
values.  Thus  the  value  of  the  character  meaning  '  great '  is 
gal^  a  syllable  which,  in  the  non-Semitic  idiom,  has  the  same 
meaning.  By  attaching  to  the  syllable  gal  the  Assyrian 
naminative  ending  ti,  and  doubling  the  /,  we  get  the  form 
gaUtt^  the  name  of  the  character,  which  is  sometimes  used 
(and  then  it  is  not,  naturally,  the  name  of  the  character)  in 
Assyrian  as  a  synonym  of  the  Semitic  word  rahu,  meaning 

*  great.'  *  Other  examples  of  this  are  hullu,  from  hul,  '  evil ' ; 
mahhuy  from  7nah,  *  supreme  ' ;  mdiu,  from  mds,  '  double  ' ; 
dnnmu,  from  dim,  '  cord ' ;  eww,  from  in,  *  lord  * ;  iappu,  from 
tab,  'companion';  idinu,  from  idin,  'plain'  (*Eden'); 
temennu,  from   temena,  'memorial -cylinder';  dxi,  from  du, 

*  seat,  mound ' ;  with  many  others. 

Besides  these,  however,  a  number  of  words,  evidently 
borrowed,  are  common  to  both  idioms,  both  Assyrian  and 
non-Semitic.  Thus  we  have  i-gala  and  ikaflu,  *  great  house ' 
or  *  palace ' ;  dup-sara  and  dupsarru,  *  scribe  ' ;  gaia  and 
galiu,  'demon,  devil':  namtara  and  namtarUy  *fate';  sa-hara 
and  sapaniy  *  net ' ;  ifsbar  and  if  spam,  *  loom  * ;  giiza  and 
kuasu,  'throne*;  mada  and  mdtu,  *  land,  country';  harran 
and  harranu,  *  road  ' ;  abzu  and  apsil,  '  abyss ' ;  ibi/a  and  ablu, 
'son';  duba  and  duppu,  'tablet*;  saga  and  sakft,  '  head,  end' 
(of  a  piece  of  ground)  ;  bala  and  pah'i, '  regnal  year  ' ;  lamma 
and  /amassn,  'colossus';  bansnr  and  passwu,  'dish';  sah 
and  sahu,  'pig';  adama  and  adamalu,  'gore,  blood';  tsaga 
(nUaga)  and  iimlxu  {nisalcku),  'prince,  chief;  umbin  and 
ubanUf  'finger';  nun  and  numty  'fish*;  urudu  and  iru, 
'  copper  ' ;    illat    or    ellat,   '  army  * ;     urugala,    arali,    and 

*  It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  is  only  in  compound  words,  borrowed  from 
Sumerian.  Thus  ^Y>-  't^,  galln^^  quoted  by  Briinuow  (6842),  is  in  reality 
the  second  part  of  the  word  ^t  ^y»-  '^^  gugaUu^t  *  great  bull,'  from 
the  Sum.  ^^  f  y»-  gugala. 
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'arallu,  'hades';  mngu  and  sangu,  'priest'  (both  from  sag, 
'head'!);  aukkal  and  aukkaiu,  'messenger';  agarin  and 
ugarinnu,  'mother';  kisal  and  kiaallu,  'platform';  uiumgal 
and  usumgallu,  "  peerless  one,  demon ' ;  bara  and  parakku, 
^  shrine ' ;  silim  and  aalimu  or  iuimu,  '  peace ' ;  nir,  the  neros 
(600);  damgar  and  tamkaru,  'agent';  ingar  and  igaru, 
'enclosure';  gidim  and  Mimmu,  utug  and  uiukku,  names  of 
evil  spirits ;  egd  and  agA,  '  inundation/  with  many  others. 

Some  of  my  readers  will  probably  have  recognized,  in 
this  list  of  similar  words  in  the  two  idioms,  a  few  roots  that 

A 

are  common  Semitic  property.  Ekallu  is,  of  course,  the 
common  word  hekdl,  '  temple ' ;  dupian^u  is  the  Hebrew 
{ipsar,  used  in  Jeremiah  and  Nahum  for  '  governor ' ;  ktisau 
is  the  well-known  word  for  'throne,'  in  Heb.  kiasi  and  in 
Arabic  kurai;  nunu,  'fish';  atiim, iulmu,  and  aaUmu,  'peace'; 
and  others  which  are  not  so  easy  to  identify  on  account  of 
the  transformations  they  have  undergone,  but  whose  deriva- 
tions have  been  worked  out,  and  are  known,  may  also  be 
noted.  Among  these  are  harrann,  *  road,'  from  hararu,  '  to 
make  a  furrow';  ibila  and  dbiu,  'son/  from  dbdlu,  'to 
produce';  adama  and  adamaiu,  'blood'  or  'gore,'  from  the 
same  root  as  Adam,  Edom,  etc.  ;  illat  or  ellat,  '  army,'  the 
Heb.  het/il  or  hil,  *  army,  fortification,'  whilst  damgar  and 
tamkaru,  'agent,'  are  connected  with  the  word  makkuf^, 
'  property.' 

When  two  nationalities  come  together,  or  have  close 
communications  with  each  other,  it  is  the  usual  thing  for 
an  interchange  of  words  to  take  place,  for  it  is  certain 
that  they  will  both  possess  expressions  or  meanings  of 
synonymous  words  wanting  to  one  or  the  other,  and  this 
being  the  case,  they  will  be  under  the  necessity  of  borrowing 
unless  the  needful  synonym  can  be  coined  easily.  This, 
however,  seldom  happens,  and  they  borrow,  often  (as  in 
the  case  of  our  own  language)  when  there  is  little  or  no 
need  for  it,  for  after  a  time  words  become  commonplace, 
'  worn  out,'  so  to  say,  and  foreign  words  take  their  place 
even  though  good  words  expressing  the  same  ideas  already 
exist.     This  is  the  true  explanation  df  the  fact  that  the 
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Semitic  and  non-Semitic  idioms  of    ancient  Mesopotamia 
haye  so  much  in  common. 

The  anti-Akbadists,  or  those  who  contend  that  there  is  no 
non-Semitic  idiom,  but  only  a  kind  of  cryptography,  which 
they  call '  allography/  or  *  hieroglyphic  system '  of  writing, 
make  use  of  the  above-mentioned  facts  to  support  their 
theory.  Their  method  is  well  seen  in  Hal^vy's  Apergu 
Chrommatical  de  Vallographie  Assyro-Babyhnienne  (Leyden 
Orientalist  Congress,  1884).  Thus,  on  p.  10  of  the  Apergu 
Chrammaticalf  the  names  of  the  characters  of  the  syllabary 
giving  the  phonetic  values,  the  characters,  and  their  names, 
are  taken,  and  treated  as  if  they  were  words  actually  used 
by  the  ancient  Babylonian  scribes.  Beginning  with  the 
word  gal,  *  great,'  the  author  sets  beside  it  what  he  calls 
the  *type  d6m.'  (which  is  apparently  an  abbreviation  of 
the  words  *  type  d^motique  *)  gailu,  with  the  word  *  idem '  to 
indicate  that  it  has  the  same  meaning  as  the  Akkadian  word, 
instead  of  this  being  the  name  of  the  character.  A  whole  row 
of  Akkadian  roots  are  treated  in  the  same  way,  thus : — 


bur,  to  dissolve,                '  demotic  type '  burru. 

is,^  iz,  wood,                                   , 

isu.^ 

gis,  wood,                                        , 

,             giisu,  gast'su, 

wood,  perch. 

el,  pure, 

,              ellu. 

mb,  zub,  to  melt,                            , 

,              zub. 

tiag,  to  pour  out,  to  drink,            , 

,              naqu. 

mah,  great,  superior,                      , 

,              mahhu. 

gir,  dagger,  sword,                         , 

,              giru. 

gir,  foot,                                           , 

,              girru,  expedition. 

tab,  companion,                              , 

,              iabbu. 

sal,  slave,  woman,                          , 

,              sahtu. 

kar,  enclosure,  city,                        , 

,              karu. 

ab,  deep  valley,                              , 

,              apu,  cavity. 

etc.,  etc. 

*  It  Is  to  be  noted  that  i>  is  regarded  by  Assyriolo^ists  as  a  Semitic  yalue,  not 
taken  from  the  Sumerian,  but  from  the  common  Semitic  word  iftt  or  ^pt,  *wood.' 
The  Sum.  word  is  given  in  the  next  line. 
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But  bur,  'to  dissolve/  is  practically  an  imknown  root  as 
a  verb  in  Assyrian,  as  is  also  zub,  'to  melt.'  For  the  purposes 
of  his  comparison,  too,  the  ingenious  anti-Akkadist  ignores 
the  long  u  of  naqiiy  and  the  fact  that,  in  Assyrian,  this  purely 
Semitic  root  does  not  mean  '  to  drink,'  but  only  '  to  pour 
out,  as  a  libation,'  and  that  the  purely  Akkadian  nag  does  not 
mean  *  to  pour  out,'  but  only  '  to  drink.'  Mahhu,  *  supreme,' 
generally  appears  (like  gallu,  '  great ')  in  compounds,  and  is 
then  used  as  a  word  borrowed  from  the.Sumerian,  in  which 
language  compounds  were  common,  whilst  they  were  ex- 
ceedingly rare  in  Assyrian.  Ouns,  '  dagger,'  is  not  used  in 
Assyrian,  that  word  being  replaced  by  the  purely  Semitic 
patru,  whilst  as  to  girru,  'expedition,'  that  also  is  Semitic, 
the  word  for  'foot'  in  Sumerian  never  being  used  for  it 
Then,  again,  if  aalatu  have  anything  to  do  with  sal,  this  must 
be  entirely  as.  a  borrowed  word,  to  which  the  feminine 
ending  -tu  has  been  added.  With  regard  to  the  last  two 
words  I  have  quoted,  karu  is  apparently  borrowed  from  the 
Sumerian,  and  c^u  may  be  regarded  as  being  in  the  same 
case,  though  the  word  in  the  one  case  and  the  meaning  in 
both  are  probably  not  altogether  correctly  stated. 

Let  us  take  one  of  the  above-quoted  words,  and  examine  it  in 
the  light  of  the  inscriptions.     Say  gir, '  dagger,'  for  instance. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  Briinnow  does  not 
quote  giru  in  his  "  Classified  List "  as  being  used  in  Assyrian 
with  any  of  the  meanings  of  this  Sumerian  word. 

Fuller,  however,  than  Briinnow's  most  valuable  work,  is  the 
British  Museum  syllabary  80-11-12,  11,  which  gives  us  the 
following  instructive  list  of  meanings  of  the  root  in  question : 

Oir  •-►J-  pap'um,  naglahu.  Dagger,  knife  (razor). 

parddu,  magzazK,  to  flee,  shearing. 

ga/iatum,  namsaru,  separation  (P),  sword. 

padanUy  urhu,  path,  road. 

harranu,  esimiu,  high-road,  division. 

*amtum,  sakhanni  (P),  ?  P 

iummudu,  ahuru,  to  cut  off  (or  sim.),  P 

sibbu,  zuqakipUy  girdle,  scorpion. 
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Ara  •-»-J-  pah-umt  ^  Uian  sinniiti,     Dagger,  (in  the)  women's 

toDgue, 

The  writer  of  this  very  fall  syllabary,  therefore,  gives  no 
lint  of  the  existence  of  an  Assyrian  word  giru,  meaning 
•  dagger '  or  '  sword/  nor  does  it  seem  to  occur  with  any  of 
tlie  mcftmogs  that  I  hare  quoted  above. 

Let  us  take  the  root  nag^  '  to  drink/  that  being  one  of  the 
words  compared  by  Halevy.  In  this  instance  we  will  do 
best  if  we  go  to  Briinnow,  who  puts  together  all  the  places 
where  the  word  occurs* 

The  character  expressing  the  sound  of  nag  {naky  naq)  is 
"^ff^*  and  besides  these  values,  we  find  that  it  was  also 
pronounced  gu  and  immeli,  aod  that  it  has  a  yery  doubtful 
valuet  ^««  attributed  to  it*  Turning  to  Brunnow's  list, 
we  »oo  that  the  usual  word  for  '  to  drink '  iu  Assyrian  is 
iaiu  (the  common  Semitic  root),  but  ihe  syllabaries  and 
fntingtifil  imcripiiom  (h  not  indtcaie  ant/  Ahkadinn  pronHnciU' 
ikn  for  the  character  when  med  with  thin  mmnimj.  We 
cannot,  therefore,  ieU  from  the  quotations  given,  whether 
nag  be  the  word  for  *  to  drink '  in  Sumerian  or  not.  The 
same  is  the  ease  i\nth  regard  to  saqu,  ^  to  give  to  drink/ 
which  meaning  the  character  also  has. 

On  looking  further  at  the  list  of  meanings,  we  find  that 
it  is  also  translated  by  the  Semitic  IdiUf  having  a  meaning 
certainly  akin  to  that  of  *to  drink/  To  all  appearance, 
wome  such  rendering  as  '  to  take  in  small  quantities/  *  to  sup/ 
'to  sip/  is  the  meaning  of  this  word  (see  Brunnow).  If 
this  be  the  case,  the  character  ^-t^ ,  with  the  meaning  of 
*to  drink,'  certainly  has  the  same  pronunciation  as  when 
it  is  translatcid  in  Assyrian  by  idsu,  namely,  gu,  and  this 
hypothesis  is  confirmed  by  the  phrases  containing  *-t^ 
with  the  meaning  of  iatu,  for  the  terminations  attached 
to  the  word  are  those  that  one  would  e^cpect  to  find  used 
w(ih  a  rmt  ending  in  a  rowel.     To  all  appearance,  therefore, 

*  The  word  aeenv*  reuUjto  be  p^f-r'u  but  a  done  examinatioD  suggests  that  the 
I  b  WTittrtt  orer  ft,  coirecting  the  word  to  pftf  mm. 

^t.  1900.  6 
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the  Sumerian  for  '  to  drink '  is  not  nagy  but  gu.  A  Semitic 
Babylonian  word  li%  cited  by  Briinnow,  seems  to  be 
doubtful  as  to  the  meaning  giyen  to  it.  Immeli,  one  of  the 
Sumerian  values  of  the  character  that  are  certain^  is  trans- 
lated by  sikru,  *  intoxicating  drink/ 

Though  the  word  nag  does  not  seem  to  occur  in  the  in- 
soriptionSy  it  is  nevertheless  certain  that  it  did  exist,  and 
that  in  connection  with  drink,  or  with  drinking.  This  is 
shown  by  the  compound  a-nag,  Semiticized  anaqqu,  a  kind 
of  vase  for  holding  liquor,  of  which  a  larger  form  existed 
called  a-nag-maha,  Semiticized  anagnuihhu.  Its  real  meaning, 
however,  is  doubtful. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  nothing  certain  is  known  with 
regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  '  allographio '  root  nag,  and 
that  its  identity  with  naq&,  *  to  pour  out  a  libation,'  is  at 
least  very  improbable. 

But  the  proof,  if  proof  be  needed,  that  what  is  regarded 
by  all  dear-headed  Assyriologists  as  a  language  is  really  so, 
is  t-o  be  found  in  the  (act  that  this  so-called  *  allography '  has 
a  dialect  1  Hal^vy*s  opinion  that  the  dialectic  differences 
are  imlly  due  to  variant  writings  will  not  for  a  moment  hold 
wator«  That  m,  n,  and  b  should  be  written  as  variants  for 
y ;  /  for  II ;  «  for  I  and  d;  r  for  /;  and  the  vowels  should  be 
ohauged,  all  according  to  fixed  rules,  is  to  the  mind  of  most 
Assyriologists  incomprehensible. 

The  nature  of  these  so-called  variant  spellings  {diverritis 
i^orihograpke)  will  be  easily  understood  from  the  text  that 
I  am  about  to  describe.^  We  have  first  the  character  ►hcJ, 
meaning  *  to  go,'  dldku,  and  '  to  bring,'  iabdlu,  its  dialectic 
forms  being  tV  and  ga,  the  first  seemingly  for  ara  and  the 
other  for  du.^  An  example  of  another  root  du  (written 
with  the  character  ^^y^)i  changed  into  ga^  occurs  in  line  16. 
After  this  comes  the  root  du,  short  for  duga,  with  its  dialectic 
form  §ib  (d  becoming  f,  and  g  changing  to  b).  Another 
change,  that  of  mar  instead  of  gar,  is  shown  in  line  25. 

»  W.A.I.,  V,  pi.  10.    Thia  text  has  been  treated  rery  fully  by  Haapt  and 
otber  Bcbolan. 
«  Linet  1-7. 
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After  the  breaks  the  end  of  the  column  shows  aga  for  ig^ 
^that  which,  what/  and  also  mal  for  gal^  indicating  the 
change  from  g  %o  m  shown  in  gar  and  mar.  The  second 
column  continues  the  examples  of  the  change  from  ig  to  aga^ 
followed  by  the  prefix  denoting  an  abstract  noun  (lines  8  ff ), 
which  here  really  seems  rather  to  be  indicated  in  the  dialect 
by  divermti  d'orthographe  than  by  any  real  difference  in 
the  pronunciation.  The  next  paragraph  (lines  15-19)  has 
examples  of  the  weakening  of  ^f,  gis,  to  ^^^  mu  (g  to  m,  and 
loss  of  the  final  s). 

Further  changes  are  shown  in  the  next  column  similar  to 
those  already  illustrated— y]f  E^-lf-^  Tl»  ^^f  ^^^  Tl  V  E^TT> 
agarra,  showing  change  of  ^  to  rf,  and  loss  of  the  r.  Then 
we  have  y][  J^f  ^f,  a -gaga,  changed  dialectically  into 
T?  t]  th  a-mama,  and  fj  A^W  y  <^'duga,  into  fj  r^JJ  fJJ 
«-ifcy,  a'§ihha.      {][  ^  <T--TT<T»  «*»''>  for  T?  ^»  <^9<^^\ 

T]f  -ijry,  fl6«,  for  T?  jryyr^,  fl(7a;  T]f  ^  5sf >  ^^^'-^  for  yj  JrJJIfl, 

aner\  and  y]f  ^>-  •"i^y  *->{-  C^yy  ^<^^f,  ir-bansim,  for 
yj  ^y»-  »"^y  »-4"  ^  >  ir-bandu,  follow  this.  The  next  line, 
the  first  of  a  fresh  paragraph,  has  ^yy  ^<^^y,  sim,  again 
as  dialectic  form  of  ^^yyi  dm,  *to  make';  ^y  ^y,  mama^ 
for  J^y  J^y ,  gaga ;  and  ^y  ^1<I  >  ^^'«^>  for  •"y<y^ ,  i7^'^.  The 
last  line  of  the  next  paragraph  shows  a  new  root,  ^yy>-  ][{ , 
marza,  for  ^  >->{- ,  garza,  *  command,'  in  Assyrian  parsu. 

The  first  line  of  the  next  paragraph  has  ^y  ^yy»- ,  ad-mar^ 
as  dialectic  form  of  ^y  ^y*-,  ad-gal,  translated  by  tudu, 
perhaps  the  word  for  'path.'  The  other  words  of  the 
paragraph  show  the  root  ^yy>-,  mar,  for  V,  gar.  With 
regard  to  the  two  paragraphs  which  follow,  these  are 
principally  occupied  with  the  root  ^TTTEy,  and  »-^yyy  (=Bab. 
»^),  gir,  dialectically  ]>■  5^,  mer,  or  y»-  »-yy<y,  meri,  in  its 
various  meanings  of  '  angry/  '  the  wind/  '  dagger,'  ^   etc. 

>  See  p.  80. 
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Some  of  the  words  are  compoimds,  namely,  ^^  EllHy 
E^yy,  girgira,  dial.  y«-  ^  y»-  S^,  mermer,  *  storm';  ^ffTEf 
^t>  girsig^  dial.  y»-  S^  ^|^,  merstg,  a  word  of  doubtful 
meaning,  rendered  by  the  Assyrian  sarbiilu  (?  *a  garment'), 
•"^TTT  Vf  giri'^i*  dial,  y-  »-yy<y  f,  men-lal^  *  swordbearer/ 
followed  by  i^  ^»-,  tnU'Sir,  dial.  y>-  ^yy  J^,  me-sir, 
likewise,  seemingly,  a  garment.  The  last  line,  which  has 
a  section  all  to  itself,  is  ^yyyy  t!^^^^,  ingar  (so  the  glosses 
given  by  other  tablets  tell  us  to  read  it),  dial.  S^y  ^yy*-  > 
amar,  in  Assyrian  Idnu,  ^enclosure,  wall,'  from  the  root  vh, 
'  to  lodge,'  apparently. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  arguments  against  the  theory 
that  the  non-Semitic  idiom  of  Babylonia  is  an  allography 
or  something  of  the  sort,  however,  is  its  difference  gram- 
matically from  the  Semitic  idiom  spoken  in  the  country. 
Many  of  the  phrases  that  we  find  in  the  bilingual  t^xts  are, 
of  course,  straightforward  enough,  and  present  no  difficulty. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  following  : — 

Sumerian:         Une  gae  muniin-gen 

Assyro-Bab. :    Bilum  yati  iipuranni^ 

"  The  lord,     as  for  me,     he  sent  to  me." 

Here  the  word-order  is  the  same  in  both  the  non-Semitic 
and  the  Semitic  idioms,  but  even  in  this  case  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  the  root  of  muniingen  is  gen^  and  that  the  rest  of  the 
word  consists  wholly  of  particles  added  to  the  root  to  make 
the  meaning  more  precise,  and  repeating,  practically,  the 
pronouns.  Thus  the  first  component,  mun^  means  '  me,'  si 
means  '  to,'  and  in  means  '  he/  the  full  signification  of  the 
verb  being  'me  to  he  sent,'  whilst  the  Semitic  Babylonian 
verbal  form  with  the  pronoun  ispuranui,  is  to  be  analyzed 
iipur^  'he  sent,'  and  (a)«m,  *me'  or  'to  me.'  The  non- 
Semitic  idiom  is,  therefore,  the  more  precise  of  the  two,  and 
shows,  even  in  this  simple  phrase,  a  noteworthy  departure 
from  the  Semitic  idiom. 

»  W.A.I.,  ir,  17,  40  ff. 
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But  much  more  striking  differences  than  this  are  to  be 
found. 

So  strong  was  the  tendency  in  the  non-Semitic  idiom  to 
throw  particles  to  the  end  of  a  clause,  that  we  eyen  find 
them  placed  after  the  verb  at  the  conclusion  of  the  phrase 
instead  of  being  at  the  beginning,  as  in  Semitic  Babylonian, 
where,  according  to  the  rules  of  grammar,  they  ought  to  be. 

Suraerian :  Kurkurra  ania  banda         bada- 

In  the  mountains   wild  bull       mighty         in  it 

lying  down    like. 

According  to  the  Semitic  translation,  however,  this  is  to 
be  rendered  as  follows : — 

Ina  saddni  kima  rimi  iqdi  rabfu,  "  He  lies  down  in  the 
mountains  like  a  mighty  wild  bull,''  from  which  it  may  be 
gathered  that  the  word  qime  in  the  non-Semitic  line  ought  to 
come  either  after  anut,  *  wild  bull,'  or  after  banda,  *  mighty.' 
In  all  probability  this  word-order  is  duo  to  poetical  form, 
especially  as  it  is  found  in  three  successive  lines,  but  as  it  is 
against  all  the  rules  of  Assyrian  grammar,  and  unusual  even 
in  the  non-Seraitic  idiora,  this  is  surely  an  argument  against 
the  theory  that  the  latter  is  a  mere  invention  of  the  Semitic 
population  of  the  countr}'. 

In  like  manner,  also,  we  meet  with  such  phrases  as  Anna- 
gi,  *Anu  of,'  instead  of  *of  Anu,'  the  Semitic  sa  Ann;  iu- 
uzayani'ta,  *  hand  glorious  (or  pure)  his  in,'  instead  of  *  in  his 
glorious  hands,'  the  Semitic  ina  qatd-su  illeti;  ana-ki-bi-da, 
*  heaven  the  earth  with,'  the  Semitic  same  {t  irsitim,  *  heaven 
and  earth,'  together  with  many  other  differences  of  idiom 
that  stamp  the  non-Semitic  dialect  as  originating  with  a 
people  of  a  different  race  and  mode  of  thought.^ 

But  quite  apart  from  the  question  of  the  probability  or 
otherwise  of   the  existence  of  a   non-Semitic   language  in 

»  W.A.I.,  iv,  27,  19. 

'  A  learned  and  important  paper  upon  the  linj^uistic  side  of  the  question  by 
Dr.  F.  H.  WeLsbach  unfortunately  came  into  my  hands  too  late  to  make  use  of  in 
the  present  article. 
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Babylonia,  is  that  of  a  distinct  nationality  who  may  have 
spoken  that  language.  In  other  words,  what  evidence  is 
thel^  that  there  were  other  nationalities  than  the  Semitic 
Babylonian  on  the  plain  of  ShinarP  It  is  an  important 
point  in  the  consideration  of  this  question,  and,  happily,  we 
have  not  far  to  go  to  find  what  we  seek  in  this  direction. 

The  document  to  which  an  Oriental  scholar  instinctively 
turns  in  such  a  case  of  doubt  is  the  Book  of  Genesis.  There^ 
in  the  oft-quoted  tenth  chapter  we  find  the  evidence  that  we 
want.     It  reads  thus : — 

**  And  Gush  begat  Nimrod :  he  began  to  be  a  mighty  one 
in  the  earth. 

"  He  was  a  mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord  :  wherefore  it 
is  said.  Even  as  Himrod  the  mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord. 

''And  the  beginning  of  his  kingdom  was  Babel,  and  Erech, 
and  Accad,  and  Calneh,  in  the  land  of  Shinar. 

**  Out  of  that  land  went  forth  Asshur,  and  builded  Nineveh^ 
and  the  city  Rehoboth  [or,  the  streets  of  the  city],  and  Calah, 

"And  Besen  between  Nineveh  and  Calah:  the  same  is 
a  great  city." 

It  is  needless  to  say  that,  in  view  of  the  comparative 
modernness  of  the  civilization  of  Assyria  beside  that 
of  Babylonia,  I  prefer  the  rendering  of  the  Authorized 
Version,  "  out  of  that  land  went  forth  Asshur,"  rather  than 
"  he  (Nimrod)  went  out  into  Assyria,"  for  it  is  hardly  likely 
that  Nimrod  or  Merodach  was  the  founder  of  the  great  cities 
of  Assyria  as  well  as  those  of  Babylonia.  If  this  had  been 
the  case,  we  should  in  all  likelihood  have  found  reference 
to  the  fact  somewhere,  probably  in  the  literature  of  Assyria ; 
for  if  their  great  cities  had  been,  like  those  of  Babylonia, 
founded  by  Merodach,  they  would  not  have  hesitated  to  boast 
of  the  f«W5t.  Besides  this  *'  the  land  of  Nimrod "  is  one  of 
the  specific  names  of  Babylonia  in  the  old  Testament. 

This,  however,  is  but  remotely  connected  with  the  question 
in  hand.  The  important  thing  in  the  above-quoted  verses 
from  the  Book  of  Genesis  is,  that  Nimrod,  otherwise 
Merodach,  who  is  referred  to  later  as  the  representative  of 
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the  whole  Babylonian  nation,  is  here  called  a  son  of  Cash, 
showing  that  the  Hebrews  at  the  time  Oenesis  was  written 
did  not  regard  Niiprod  as  being  of  the  same  race  as  them- 
selves. For  them  he  was  a  Coshite,  but  the  predominant 
race  in  Babylonia  in  later  times  was  certainly  Semitic,  as 
their  language  shows. 

It  is  only  right,  however,  that  some  independent  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  this  non-Semitic  race  should  be  demanded; 
and,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  inaccuracies  have  been  attributed 
to  the  **  ethnographical  table  "  in  Genesis,  it  is  even  necessary 
that  evidence  of  a  confirmatory  nature  should  be  produced, 
especially  as  there  is  no  clear  statement  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Babylon  were  Semites,  for  Arphaxad  would  not  strike  the 
reader  at  first  glance  as  being  practically  the  same  as  Babel, 
for  which  identification  Professor  Hommel  has  shown  fairly 
good  reasons. 

What  strikes  the  student  of  this  period  is  the  fact  that 
the  racial  types  of  the  earliest  monuments  differ  greatly 
from  those  of  the  later,  as  far  as  we  know  them.  Even 
at  a  comparatively  late  date,  the  difference  of  type  seems 
to  have  been  fairly  well  marked,  as  the  two  well-known 
heads  from  Lagas  show  (Figs.  1  and  2).  On  the  cylinder- 
seals  of  a  still  later  period  (say  about  2300  B.C.)  the 
thick -brimmed  hat,  which  the  non- Semitic  head  wears, 
is  frequent,  and  the  human  figures  shown  are  in  general 
well-formed  and  slim.  Of  course,  this  was  in  all  probability 
owing  to  the  style  of  engraving  prevalent  at  the  time,  but 
it  may  reasonably  be  supposed  that  this  style  of  engraving 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  earlier  artists  upon  stone  copied 
the  forms  of  the  people  that  they  saw  around  them,  and  even 
chose  what  they  considered  the  best  types  (Figs.  3  and  4). 
The  slim  type  is  less  marked  in  the  case  of  the  slab  with 
the  musician  (Fig.  5),  but  reappears  in  the  exceedingly 
interesting  bas-relief  with  figures  of  warriors,  which  is 
apparently  of  a  much  earlier  date  (Fig.  6).  Other  types  of 
the  early  period  are  the  men  with  the  bird-like  faces,  such  as 
are  often  met  with  on  some  of  the  more  roughly-engraved 
cylinder-seals,  and  which  appear  in  a  less-pronounced  form 
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in  tbe  case  of  the  burial-scene  (Fig.  7)  and  in  the  warriors 
depicted  on  the  stile  des  vauioura  (Fig.  8),  and  most- 
pronounced  in  the  case  of  the  personages  which  ornament 
a  shallow  vessel  found  at  Tel-loh  or  Laga§  (Fig.  9).  These 
are  probably  due  to  the  rough  and  ready  workmanship  of 
the  earlier  stone-cutters,  which  became  crystallized  into 
the  forms  depicted  on  these  plates. '  These  forms,  in  all 
probability,  originated  in  the  type  of  face  exhibited  by 
a  head  (which  once  had  inlaid  eyes)  from  a  small  statuette 
from  the  same  place  as  the  other  examples  (Fig.  10).  There 
is  just  the  possibility  that  the  intermediate  type  between  this 
and  the  head  with  the  thick-brimmed  hat  is  the  next  picture 
(Fig.  11),  a  male  head  from  a  large  statuette,  also  from 
the  French  excayations.  Though  there  is  every  possibility 
that,  as  thought  by  the  late  G.  Bertin,  the  type  with  the 
prominent  nose  formed  the  "ground  race,"  and,  therefore, 
the  bulk  of  the  population,  it  is  nevertheless  to  be  noted 
that  the  sculptor  of  those  remote  days  has  represented  the 
well-known  king  IJr-Nina  and  his  family  in  the  same  way 
(Fig.  12). 

The  late  Terrien  de  Lacouperie,  as  many  will  probably 
remember,  had  an  idea  that  the  early  Akkadians  (Sumerians) 
were  closely  connected  with  the  early  Chinese,  and  he 
made  many  comparisons,  both  linguistic,  paleographical,  and 
historical,  tending  to  support  the  theory  that  he  then 
held.  In  this  theory  he  was  followed  closely  and,  I  believe, 
independently,  by  the  Rev.  C.  J.  Ball,  who,  analyzing  the 
Sumerian  language  and  script,  succeeded  in  showing  many 
similarities  between  them  and  the  Chinese — similarities 
which  all  unprejudiced  scholars  coidd  not  but  regard  as 
exceedingly  striking  and  noteworthy.  Being  totally  un- 
acquainted with  Chinese,  I  cannot  myself  venture  to  speak 
of  Mr.  Ball's  comparisons,  otherwise  than  as  one  knowing 
only  one  side  of  the  question,  the  Sumerian  side,  but  thus 
much  I  can  say,  namely,  that  if  only  a  quarter  of  the 
Rev.  C.  J.  Ball's  comparisons  be  correct,  then  he  has 
certainly  made  out  his  case. 

All   Assyriologists  took   up    a    neutral  position   on   the 
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fiubject,  awaiting  deTelopments,  and  this  was  also  my 
position,  though  I  was  greatly  struck  by  Mr.  Ball's  re- 
searches. In  the  meantime,  however,  the  publication  of 
the  discoveries  of  M.  de  Sarzec  came  to  my  knowledge, 
and  I  could  not  help  noting  that  one  of  the  heads  repro- 
duced in  the  great  French  publication  had  a  decidedly 
Chinese  look,  the  eyes,  though  fairly  large,  being  almond- 
shaped  and  oblique  (Fig.  13).  Though  I  recognized  the 
importance  of  this  little  work  of  art,  and  spoke  of  it  in 
various  papers,  I  felt  bound  to  admit  that  ''  one  swallow  did 
not  make  a  Spring,"  and  that  the  artist  may  have  sought 
merely  to  reproduce  an  unusual  and  striking  type  of 
countenance  that  he  had  by  chance  come  across.  Anyone 
that  looks  over  the  well-known  DScauvertes  en  Chaldie, 
however,  soon  becomes  aware  that  this  specimen  of  the 
section  of  the  inhabitants  having  oblique  eyes  is  not  an 
isolated  one,  and  that  a  fragment  of  a  bas-relief  showing 
unmistakably  the  same  peculiarity  exists  (Fig.   14). 

Now  this  cannot  be  by  any  means  accidental,  for  the 
obliqueness  of  the  eye  is  much  too  pronounced  for  that. 
Whether  the  slight  obliqueness  of  the  eye  observable  in  the 
case  of  king  Naram-Sin  be  due  to  Mongolian  blood  or  not, 
is  uncertain  —  probably  it  is  accidental,  as  it  is  certainly 
not  more  pronounced  than  one  sees  sometimes  in  France, 
and  it  may,  therefore,  be  due  rather  to  straight ness  of 
the  eyebrow  than  to  real  obliqueness.  It  will  be  seen, 
from  these  two  specimens  of  ancient  Babylonian  art,  that 
there  is  much  more  than  a  suggestion  of  Mongolian  blood 
in  the  ancient  Suraerians,  and  that  the  researches  of 
De  Lacouperie  and  Ball  stand  a  very  good  chance  of  being 
confirmed.  Indeed,  the  philological  comparisons  made  by 
the  latter  would  of  themselves  tend  to  show  that  the  cause 
of  the  anti-Akkadists  is  already  lost. 

Having  seen  something  of  what  seems  to  be  the  Sumeriau 
type,  it  is  necessary  to  glance  a  little  at  that  which  seems  to 
be  the  Semitic  type.  For  this  the  most  important  monument 
is  probably  the  cylinder-seal  of  Sargon  of  Agad^,  now  in  the 
possession  of  M.  de  Clercq  (Fig.  15).    On  this  object  is  shown 
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the  figure  generally  regarded  as  GilgameS^  twice  repeated, 
giving  drink  from  a  yase  to  a  long-horned  bull.  The  date  of 
this  is^  according  to  Nabonidus,  that  which  corresponds  with 
the  year  3800  B.a,  or  thereabouts.  In  all  probability,  the 
inscription  bears  witness  to  the  Semitic  type  of  the  figure 
shown,  for  it  is  in  the  Semitic  Babylonian  language,  and, 
unlike  the  inscriptions  found  in  the  Akkadian  states, 
the  names  of  the  king  l^argani  (as  he  is  called)  and  his 
scribe  or  secretary,  Ibnt-§arru,  are  pure  Semitic,  —  the 
same  Babylonian  language  that  was  in  use  in  the  days 
of  the  Biblical  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  figure  with  the  long 
ringlets  like  a  woman  (Ea-bant,  the  friend  and  counsellor 
of  the  hero  GilgameS,  is  said  to  have  had  hair  like  this) 
appears  also  on  engraved  stones  evidently  of  later  date 
(Fig.  16),  and  in  these  cases  he  is  generally  accompanied 
by  a  satyr-like  being,  half  man  and  half  bull,  both  of  them 
struggling  with  bulls,  or  with  a  lion  and  a  bull.  The  style 
is  less  florid,  but  it  is  easy  to  see  that  it  is  essentially  the 
same  as  that  of  the  cylinder  of  Sargani  of  Agade.  What 
is  apparently  a  late  modification  of  the  same  thing  is 
exhibited  by  a  cylinder  in  the  British  Museum,  but  the 
face  being  damaged,  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  of  the 
Semitic  Babylonian  or  the  Sumerian  type,  though  as  it 
is  certainly  of  late  date  (the  inscription  shows  that)  there 
is  every  possibility  that  it  is  the  former.  The  superiority 
of  the  work  is  noteworthy,  and  the  vigorous  action  of 
the  naked  man,  as  well  as  of  the  animal  figures,  shows 
a  great  contrast  with  the  similiar  cylinders  of  earlier  date 
which  have  been  noticed.  Whilst  upon  the  subject  of  the 
Semitic  Babylonian  type,  we  may  as  well  follow  it  down 
as  late  as  I  am  able  to  go  in  the  matter  of  examples. 
The  next  picture  (Fig.  17)  is  a  reproduction  of  the  well- 
known  portrait  of  Hammurabi,  the  Amraphel  of  the  O.T. 
He  is  dressed  seemingly  in  Sumerian  style,  but  it  is  not 
difficult  to  see,  notwithstanding  the  weathered  condition  of 
the  stone,  that  his  face  is  of  the  Semitic  type,  with  a  short 
but  aquiline  nose,  such  as  is  generally  shown  on  the  monu- 
ments, not  only  of  Babylonia,  but  of  Assyria  also.     This 
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fact  leads  one,  naturally,  to  the  conclusion  that,  although 
long-nosed  men  must  have  been  fairly  common  among  the 
nations  of  whom  I  am  speaking,  a  short  nose  was  considered 
preferable  to  a  long  one.  On  the  cylinder-seals  that  have 
been  shown,  it  will  be  remembered  that  deities  with  thick- 
brimmed  hats  appear,  and  this  leads  one  to  ask  whether  this 
nay  not  be  the  conventional  costume  of  the  divinities  at 
that  time.  If  this  be  the  case,  then  Amraphel  was  deified, 
as  was  certainly  his  opponent  and  contemporary,  Rim-Sin 
or  Him-Aku,  who  is  often  identified  with  the  Arioch  of 
Genesis  xiv.  Coming  down  to  a  later  date,  we  see  again 
dearly  the  Semitic  type  in  the  bas-relief  representing 
Marduk-nadin-ahi  (about  1115  B.C.)— (Fig.  18).  At  this 
period  the  Semitic  type  seems  to  have  displaced  the  slimmer 
Sumerian  entirely,  for  the  average  Babylonian  was  not 
only  to  all  appearance  not  tall,  but  also  a  trifle  thick- 
set, and  if  we  may  follow  the  indications  of  the  Sumerian 
sculptures,  the  Sumerians  were  certainly  not  the  latter. 
The  type  of  the  Babylonians  of  the  time  of  Nabonidus 
is  shown  (though  somewhat  faintly)  by  the  impression* 
of  the  cylinder-seals  on  the  edge  of  a  tablet  dated  in  his 
second  year,  and  elsewliere,  frequently.  It  is  evidently 
that  of  Marduk-nadinahi,  executed  in  a  superior  style. 

Notwithstanding  the  small  amount  of  material  at  my 
disposal,  I  trust  that  I  have  been  able  to  show  somethin*; 
of  the  Sumerian  type  from  the  early  period  when  it  existed 
side  by  side  with  the  Semitic  Babylonian  to  the  time  when 
it  merged  into  the  common  racial  type  of  the  Mesopotamia!! 
plain. 

The  matter  that  we  have  now  to  decide  is,  Did  the 
civilization  of  ancient  Babylonia  originate  with  the  Semitic 
population,  or  with  the  Sumerian  ? 

This  also  seems  to  be  a  question  that  must  be  answered 
in  favour  of  the  latter.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  the  people  with  whom  the  cuneiform  system 
of  writing  originated  should  not  also  have  been  first  in  the 
other  arts.  Is  there  not,  also,  in  the  very  way  in  which 
the  bilingual  texts  are  written,  testimony  in  favour  of  this  ? 
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Consider  for  a  moment  the  tablet  (obverse  and  reverse) 
containing  a  list  of  names  of  the  early  kings  of  Babylonia, 
in  two  languages  (which  we  are  justified  in  calling  Sumerian 
und  Semitic  Babylonian),  written  in  the  Assyrian  character, 
with  the  Sumerian  on  the  left  and  the  Semitic  on  the  right — 
in  other  words,  the  non-Semitic  idiom  precedes  the  Semitic. 
All  the  tablets  arranged  in  columns  are  written  in  this  way, 
and  when  the  translations  are  arranged  interlinearly,  the 
Sumerian  line  is  above  the  Semitic  translation  of  the  same, 
except  where  it  was  written  between  the  two  halves  to  the 
Akkadian  line,  which  was  divided  for  that  purpose — an 
arrangement  that  arose  out  of  the  fact  that  the  Semitic 
translations  were  originally  of  the  nature  of  glosses,  written 
in  smaller  characters,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  in  some 
<;ases  only  a  portion  of  the  text  is  translated.  For  these 
and  other  reasons  it  is  certain  that  the  non-Semitic  text  is 
the  original  one. 

Not  only,  however,  is  this  the  case,  but  there  is  hardly 
any  doubt  that  all  the  tablets  that  suggest  the  existence  of 
the  arts  and  sciences  are  written  in  the  same  way.  The  texts 
referring  to  agriculture  and  country  life  have  the  Sumerian 
on  the  left  and  the  Semitic  translation  on  the  right — that  is 
(as  the  wedge-writing  reads,  like  our  own  script,  from  left  to 
right),  following  it.  So  also  for  the  laws  and  legal  phrases, 
which  are  given  in  Sumerian,  and  which  actually  occur  on 
the  tablets  of  a  legal  nature  during  the  time  of  the  earlier 
Babylonian  empire,  as  has  been  frequently  pointed  out.  It 
is  also  to  be  noted  that  there  is  every  probability  that  the 
natural  history  lists  and  those  referring  to  special  subjects 
(that  is  to  say,  such  things  as  wooden  objects,  clothing,  etc.), 
were  written  for  the  Sumerian,  and  not  for  the  Semitic 
population,  for  whom  they  were  translated  later,  and  proved 
to  be  very  useful  adjuncts  in  the  study  of  Sumerian  and  the 
literature  of  the  non-Semitic  population,  which  the  scribes 
of  the  Semitic  period  found  it  necessary  to  know.  This 
probability  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  there  are  fragments 
of  lists  in  Sumerian  only,  from  the  Royal  Library  at 
Nineveh,  and  a  long  text  of  this  nature,  of  the  time  of  the 
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dynasty  of  Babylon  ar  thereabouts,  is  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum.* 

One  has  only  to  turn,  also,  to  the  early  sculptures  to  see 

that  everything,  in  the  earliest  period,  has  the  Sumoriau, 

at  lea«t  the  non-Somitic  stamp.      The  undonbitdJi/  non- 

miiic  if/peg  that  I  have  already  shown  are  a  sufficient  proof 
of  this,  for,  except  rare  examples,  one  of  which  I  have 
showiii  there  are  no  instances  of  the  occurrence  of  the  pure 
Semitic  type  outside  of  the  kingdom  of  Agad<5  before  the 
time  of  the  firat  dynasty  of  Babylon,  which  began  to  reign 
about  2300  B.C.  Further  exanjples  are  the  cylinder  of  the 
physician,  Ur-Lugal-ediua,  which  shows  a  deity  with  a  long, 
straight,  and  probably  rather  thin  beard,  reminding  one 
of  the  smalt  Chinese  statuettes  that  one  sees  representing 
a  venerable  old  man  with  just  such  another,  but  more 
flowing  hirsute  appendage.  The  little  figurt^s  of  the  time 
of  Oudea  representing  a  deity  holding  what  has  been 
regarded  as  a  fire^tick  show  the  same  feature,  though  it 
is  mort*  noticeable  in  the  original  than  in  the  photograph. 
A  very  interesting  head  is  that  in  the  possession  of  M.  de 
dercq,  which  must  have  had  a  similar  beard,  though  the 
lower  part  of  it  is  broken  away.  In  the  case  of  this  head 
it  18  noteworthy  that  the  eyes  are  slightly  oblique  (one 
more  so  than  the  other),  and  that  he  wears  a  wig  closely 
reaembling  that  which  the  Assyrian  king  Assur-nasir-&pli 
(885  B.C.)  is  represented  as  wearing.  At  this  early  period 
it  waa  evidently  the  custom  for  the  Babylonian  princes  and 
noUas  to  shave  their  heads,  and  they  sometimes  (perhaps 
open  ceremonial  occasions)  wore  wigs. 

To  clinch  the  matter  of  the  existence  of  noo-Seraitic 
onalities  in  Babylonia  in  ancient  times,  it  may  here  be 

enitoned  that  the  Sumerian  and  Akkadian  languages  are 
TDferred  to  more  than  once  on  the  tablets.  Thus  a  tablet- 
fragment  in  the  British  Museum  refers  to  its  contents  as  being 
**Two  Sumerian  incantations  used"   (seemingly)   "for  the 
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Stilling  of  a  weeping  child/' ^  and  another  tablet  seems  to  say 
that  "the  tongue  of  Sumer  was  like  Ak-"* — a  tantalizingly 
incomplete  phrase,  which  suggests  that  a  comparison  of 
Sumerian  with  Akkadian  was  intended.^  (Lower  down  '*  the 
tongue  of  the  chief  "  or  *  prince '  or  *  leader '  is  referred  to.) 
Another  small  fragment  seems  to  tell  us  that  *'  (below  was) 
Akkad,  above  (was)  &u(mer),"*  a  phrase  in  which  the 
restoration  of  'below'  in  the  first  part  is  suggested  by 
the  presence  of  '  above '  in  the  second  part,  and  naturally 
raises  the  question  whether  the  position  of  the  two  districts 
is  here  referred  to.  (As  the  fragment  is  very  small,  it  is  to 
be  noted  that  the  disposition  of  the  adverbs  may,  in  reality, 
be  the  reverse  one,  namely,  "Akkad  is  above,  8u(mer 
below),"  and  this  would,  perhaps,  be  better  according  to 
Assyrian  syntax.)  Yet  another  reference  to  the  Sumerian 
language  occurs  in  the  interesting  text  published  in  W.A.I., 
iv,  pi.  40  (the  old  47),  which  gives  the  colophon  "  Tablet 
22nd,  Sumer  {eme^laha)  unchanged."  The  tablet  which 
follows  (begins)  "In  the  month  Nisan,  day  4th,"  but  how 
the  first  part  of  the  colophon  is  to  be  understood  is 
uncertain,  as  the  expression  *  unchanged '  is  in  the  plural. 
It  probably  formed  part  of  the  first  line  of  the  series. 
What  is  interesting  about  this  series,  however,  is,  that  the 
non-Semitic  phrases  that  it  contains  are  written  in  the 
dialect. 

To  sum  up : — 

(1)  There  are  numerous  tablets  written  in  a  non-Semitic 
dialect,  with  and  without  translation  into  Semitic  Babylonian, 
and  in  two  cases  at  least  these  non-Semitic  texts  are  expressly 
designated  as  Sumerian. 

^  Tablet  S.  1190  (the  lines  are  quoted  in  Bezold's  Catalogue,  vol.  i?). 

-  Tablet  81-7-27,  130. 

3  The  text  of  the  Assyrian  translation  reads  :  lis  an  Suineri  tarns il  Ak\^kadi]t 
'*the  tongue  of  Sumer  the  likeness  of  (the  tongue  of)  Ak[kad  assumed?].'' 
The  Sumerian  original  has  the  character  t^ne^  *  tongue,'  before  the  break,  im- 
plying that  the  original,  when  complete,  read  erne  Ura,  **  tongue  of  Akkad." 

*  Tablet  K.  1413  (cf.  Bezold's  Catalogue,  vol.  iii). 
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(2)  That  Sumerian  (or  Akkadian)  was  not  an  allography 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  it  possessed  a  dialect  showing 
clear  laws  of  sound-change.  It  is  to  be  noted  also  that  the 
grammar  is  entirely  different  from  that  of  the  Semitic  idiom. 

(3)  The  type  of  the  earliest  monuments  is  distinctly 
different  from  that  of  the  later  period,  when  the  Semites 
gained  the  ascendency;  and  also  different  from  the  type 
exhibited  by  the  comparatively  ancient  kingdom  of  Agad^, 
where,  notwithstanding,  non-Semitic  influence  must,  before 
the  time  of  Sargon  (Sargani)  of  Agad^,  have  been  sufficiently 
strong  to  leave  at  least  some  impress. 

(4)  The  language  of  the  inscriptions  which  often  ac- 
company the  type  exhibited  by  the  above-named  earliest 
monuments  is  always  non-Semitic,  and  must,  as  such,  be 
regarded  as  the  language  of  the  people  represented. 

(5)  Not  only  hymns,  psalms,  incantations,  charms,  and 
similar  literary  products  were  written  in  the  non-Semitic 
language  to  which  I  have  referred,  but  also  royal  inscriptions, 
legal  precepts,  and  law  documents,  the  latter  classes  of  texts 
being  such  as  no  sane  person  would  write  in  any  so-called 
*  allography.'  All  these  classes  of  documents  were  later, 
when  Semitic  civilization  became  general,  composed  in  the 
Semitic  Babylonian  language,  and  this  fact  alone  ought  to 
do  away  with  any  doubt  as  to  the  nationality  of  the  pioneers 
of  civilization  in  the  Euphrates  Valley. 

(6)  The  few  sculptures  which  present  more  or  loss  the  type 
with  oblique  eyes  confirm,  as  far  as  they  go,  the  conclusions 
of  De  Lacouperie  as  to  the  connection  of  the  early  inhabitants 
with  the  Chinese,  and  the  researches  of  the  Rev.  C.  J.  Ball 
with  regard  to  the  language.  It  must  not  be  thought,  how- 
ever, that  the  Chinese  are  necessarily  ancient  Sumerians  who 
emigrated  from  Babylonia,  or  that  the  ancient  Sumerians 
must  have  emigrated  into  Babylonia  from  China.  If  there 
be,  as  it  would  seem  there  is,  some  connection  between  these 
two  ancient  nationalities,  it  must  be  on  account  of  their 
having  migrated  to  Babylonia  and  to  China  from  a  common 
centre,  in  all  probability  some  district  lying  east  or  north- 
cast  of  Babylonia  and  west  of  China.    The  oblique  eyes  of 
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the  two  sculptures  on  Plate  II  only  imply  that  there  was 
some  Mongolian  admixture  at  about  the  time  when  they  were 
produced ;  whether  this  admixture  was  numerous  enough 
and  of  sufficient  influence  to  cause  its  language  to  become 
that  of  all  the  races  contemporary  with  it  in  the  Euphrates 
Valley  will  be  a  matter  for  study  and  research.  Time  alone 
can  reveal  to  us  further  particulars  as  to  the  real  state  of 
the  case,  and  complete  the  fragmentary  records  of  these 
pioneers  of  the  world's  civilization. 


Note. — ^In  the  above  paper  I  have  employed  the  term 
Sumerian  instead  of  Akkadian  almost  throughout.  I  am  by 
no  means  satisfied,  however,  that  the  word  Akkadian  is 
wrong,  for  the  fragments  quoted  on  p.  94  refer  to  it  in 
close  connection  with  Sumerian,  that  numbered  81-7-2 7^ 
130,  being  the  most  important. 

[Fig.  17  is  here  reproduced,  by  the  kind  permission  of 
Messrs.  Wm.  Collins,  Sons,  &  Co.,  from  the  new  edition 
of  their  Bible  Readers'  Manual,  plate  iv.] 
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Abt.  VII. — Notes  on  Indian  Coim  and  Seals.     Part  I.     By 
E.  J.  Rapson,  M.A„  M.R.A,S. 

With  the  kind  permifiaion  of  the  Council  of  the  Society, 
I  porpofie  from  time  to  time  to  contribute  a  aeries  of  notes 
on  sach  unpublished  or  noteworthy  coins  and  seals  of 
Ancient  and  Mediaeval  India  as  come  under  my  notice; 
ud  I  shall  be  greatly  obliged  to  collectors  of  these  objects 
if  tbey  will  submit  to  me  at  the  British  Museum  any 
apeciiKietts  about  which  they  may  desire  information. 

The  object  of  these  Notes  will  be  partly  to  correct  and 
brin^  up  to  date  the  account  of  Indian  Coim,  which 
I  coutributed  to  Buhler's  Encyclopmiia  of  Indo- Aryan 
Rmtareh^^  and  partly  to  indicate  to  collectors  of  coins  in 
India  those  classes  of  which  farther  specimens  are  required 
for  study. 

Comparatively  few  of  the  very  numerous  series  of  Indian 
coins  have  yet  been  systematically  collected.  The  attractions 
of  the  Graeoo- Indian  class  have  apparently  diverted  the 
attention  of  most  collectors  from  a  study  of  the  purely 
oattve  ancient  and  mediaeval  coitmges.  But  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  the  great  historical  importance  of  these  latter. 
TUuir  evidence,  joined  to  that  of  the  stone  and  copper-plate 
inscriptions,  furnishes  practically  the  only  data  supplied 
by  India  herself  for  the  reconstruction  of  her  history. 
The  extent  to  which  this  reconstruction  has  already  been 
floecesafully  made  with  the  aid  of  such  apparently  inadequate 
and  unpromising  materials  surely  leaves  no  doubt  of  the 
c*xtrom<»  importance^  from  the  historical  point  of  view,  of 
the  ttudy  of  Indian  inscriptions  and  coins.  The  old  gibe 
Ikai  Indian  dates  were  merely  so  many  pins  set  up  to  be 
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bowled  down  again  is  now  anything  but  true.  The  outline 
of  Indian  history  is  securely  drawn,  and  many  of  the  details 
are  already  filled  in.  The  future  progress  which  scholars 
will  be  able  to  make  in  this  work  depends  principally  on 
the  amount  of  new  material  with  which  they  are  supplied 
by  those  who  have  opportunities  of  making  discoveries  and 
observations  in  India. 

XJddbhika. 

1.  Obv.    Humped  bull  to  r. ;    above,  tree  within  railing 

represented  horizontally. 
Bev.    l-ll  U-r    {Udehaki)^      Above,  three  symbols, 
viz.,  the  'XJjjain'  symbol,  two  fishes  within  oblong, 
and  tree  within  railing. 
B.M. ;  Bush,  65  :  8-2  :  2.  ^d  -75 ;  PL  1. 

XJddehika  :  Suryamitra. 

2.  Ohv.   (almost  obliterated).     Elephant  to  1. ;    beneath, 

five-hooded  snake,  and  (?)  tree  within  railing,  both 
represented  horizontally ;  at  top  L,  counter-mark. 

Rev.    L>U   [-]  {Udeha  {•-]). 

cVi  vL  "d  '^  '^■^  (^"^^^^"t^^-]  )• 

Beneath,  three  symbols,  probably  as  on  No.  1,  but 
in  reversed  order,  viz.,  tree  within  railing,  two 
fishes  within  oblong,  and  (?)  the  Ujjain  symbol. 

B.M. ;  Armstrong,  90  :  1-8  :  1.  Mu  -75 ;  PL  2. 

The  XJddehikas  {vv.  II  Audehika,  Auddehika)  are  mentioned 
in  Yarahamihira's  Brhat-samhita  among  the  peoples  who  are 
placed  in  the  central  portion  of  his  astrological  chart  ^ ;  but, 
apparently,  their  name  has  not  hitherto  been  read  on  coins. 

>  xiT,  3,  9d,  Kern,  and  trtmt,,  p.  S8=J.R.A.S.,  1871,  p.  82, 
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_        ditt 
H    Mill 


The  fann  Udehaki  whicli  occurs  here  is,  no  doubt,  a  tad- 
raja  formation  denoting  '  the  priQce  of  the  Uddehikas/ 
lUgh,  in  accordance  with  the  rule  of  Panini,  iv,  1,  173,* 
should  rather  have  expected  to  find  Audehaki  fOdehaki). 
Another  instance  of  this  formation  is  afforded  by  the 
{oscriptions  in  Brahml  and  KharosthI  characters  on  the 
silver  coin  of  the  Udumbaras,  published  by  General  Sir  A. 
Ctmnittgham  (Coins  of  Ancient  India,  p,  67,  pi.  iv,  1). 
WTiile  we  find  in  the  Brhat-sainhitii  the  forms  Uditmhara 
or  Audumbara  to  denote  the  people  or  the  kingdom,  we 
liavo  on  this  coin  the  genitive  Odmtbarm  {Amiumbureh) 
sUodinjI^  in  oppodition  to  the  king*8  name  and  his  other 
titles^  Mahadivmn  ram  Dharaghosma.  The  same  form 
probably  occurs  on  the  square  bronze  coin  which  follows 
(#ff»,  p.  68,  pL  iv,  2).  We  possess,  unfortunately,  only 
ft  drawing  of  this  specimen,  and  it  is,  therefore,  not  possible 
lo  be  quite  certain  as  to  the  reading ;  but,  even  on  the 
tridence  of  this  drawing,  the  fourth  aksara  certainly  seems 
to  be  -n  rather  tliao  -m,  as  read  by  Cunuingham.  A  similar 
dittinction  is,  no  doubt,  regularly  observed  between  the  forms 
Miikhara  and  Maukhnn.  Thus,  for  example,  in  Makhavdndm 
mhhujdm  (Fleet,  Corpm  Insci\  hidic,^  iii,  p.  229)  the  first 
itiv©  is  dependent  on  the  second — ^**of  the  lords  of 
Mukhara  {or  of  the  JIukhara  people)  "  ;  while  in  Bhupdndm 
Maukharindm  {id.,  p.  222)  the  two  genitives  are  in  opposition 
•—"of  the  lords,  the  Maukliaris,"  It  seems  impossible  to 
detcnnine^  from  the  two  specimens  in  the  British  Museum, 
vhether  an  inscription  in  Brahml  characters,  occurring  on 
eeftaiQ  of  the  negamd  coins  or  '  guild-tokens '  ^  found  in  the 
odghbourhood  of  Taxila,  should  be  read  Amiarotaka  or 
Amturotaki.^  If  the  discovery  of  more  complete  specimens 
ili<rald  prove  the  latter  reading  to  be  correct,  we  should 
probably  be  justified  in  regarding  it  as  a  tud-rdja  formation, 
anaasiog  '  the  prince  of  Antarot^ika,'  and  in  supposing  that 


*  B  n  P,W.^  f.r.  '  Audumbah.' 

^  >'  '^  soe  Bapfion,  Indian  Coins,  4  0. 

'  Figux«i  in  CimmnghAm,  CVt«*  of  Anettni  India,  \\.  iii,  11 
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other  forms  found  on  these  negamd  ooins,  such  as  Dajaka  and 
Tdlimata  (or  Itdlimata),  are  also  names  or  titles  of  rulers. 

The  king's  name,  Suryamitra,  may  be  recovered  with 
almost  absolute  certainty  from  the  portions  of  the  inscrip- 
tion still  remaining  on  the  coin,  No.  2,  above  described. 
The  most  probable  restoration  of  this  inscription  is  Udehalki-I 
8ut/am[ita8a],  and  the  letters  which  are  certain  leave  scarcely 
a  possibility  of  doubt  as  to  the  reading  of  both  name  and 
title.  The  style  of  the  Brahm!  characters  on  these  coins 
seems  to  justify  us  in  assigning  to  them  a  date  at  least  as 
early  as  the  third  century  before  Christ.  We  have  at  present 
no  other  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  king  named 
Suryamitra  at  this  period.  The  king  of  North  Paiicala 
(l^unga),  who  bears  this  name,  probably  belongs  to  a  some- 
what later  date;  perhaps  to  the  second  century  b.c.^  The 
same  name  has  also  been  read  on  coins  of  Ayodhya,  possibly 
of  the  second  or  first  century  B.C.  ;  but  this  may  be  due 
to  a  mistake.  The  inscription  on  these  coins  seems  not 
to  be  Suya-f  Saya*^  or  At/u-mitrasa,  each  of  which  readings 
has  been  suggested,  but  almost  certainly  AyyamitraM 
(i.e.  AryamUrasya).  The  description  of  this  coinage  given 
in  Indian  Coins  (pi.  iv,  3),  should  probably  be  corrected 
accordingly ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  letters 
a  and  su  at  this  period  are  very  easily  confused.  Much  the 
same  remarks  apply  to  the  name  of  one  of  the  Hindu  Princes 
of  Mathura,  as  represented  on  his  coins;  it  is  not  possible 
from  the  available  specimens  to  be  quite  certain  whether 
it  is  Aryaraitra  or  Suryamitra. 

These  coins  of  Uddehika — like  some  of  the  coins  of  Eran, 
which  they  resemble  in  other  respects  also — are  examples  of 
an  interesting  stage  in  the  art  of  coin-making  in  India. 
Their  types,  struck  from  single  dies,  are  simply  made  up  of 
a  collection  of  those  symbols  which,  at  an  earlier  period, 
were  impressed  one  at  a  time  by  different  punches.'  As 
to  the  meaning  of  these  symbols  we  can,  at  present,  say 


>  Cunningham,  C.A.L,  p.  82,  pi.  ni,  4  ;  Bapeon,  Indian  Coins,  {  53. 

>  Indian  Cointy  {  46. 
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practically  nothing.  Some  may  have  had  a  personal,  others 
m locals  and  others  a  religious  significance;  but  we  reqi^ir^- 
to  kcioir  a  great  deal  more  than  we  do  know  about  the 
history,  the  geography,  and  the  religious  condition  of 
ancient  India ^  before  we  can  make  any  profitable  enquiry 
into  this  subject  That  the  symbols  placed  on  coins  had 
a  very  real  meaning  we  cannot  doubt  when  we  see,  for 
instance,  that  ou  the  coins  of  the  Paficala  (Sunga)  king 
Bhiinumitra — not  on  those  of  other  members  of  this  dynasty — 
fine  particuhir  symbol  is  deliberately  and  regularly  ^  defaced 
hf  the  counter-mark  of  another.  This  must  surely  be  the 
record  of  some  eTent|  at  the  nature  of  which  we  can  only 
S'ttguely  guess. 

The  counter-mark  which  occurs  on  the  reverse  of   coin 

No.  2  is  the  curious  symbol  XT  which  occurs  so  frequently 

on  coins  of  all  kinds — punch-marked,  cast,  and  struck^ — 
.mfid  which  no  one  seems  to  have  explained.*  Sometimes 
it  stands  within  a  railing,  and,  in  this  form,  it  appears 
eaunler- marked  on  many  of  the  coins  of  Bahasatiraita, 
I^Cunn.,  Coins  of  Anc,  Ind,^  Kosambi,  pi,  v,  13),  whose 
]*abho^  inscriptions^  show  him  to  have  belonged  to  the 
second  or  tirst  century  b.c. 

The  existence  of  the  Uddohikas  as  a  people  is  attested  for 
the  following  periods: — (1)  3rd  century  B.C.  (probably),  by 
the  endence  of    those  coins ;    and  (2)  6th  century  a.o.,  by 
^YArabamihira.     The  passage  in  which  they  are  mentioned 
^\  '   ^^  nruni  {llth  century  a.d.)  is  quoted  from  ih^  Brkat- 
f  *  and  cannot  be  taken  as  evidence  of  their  existence 

in    his    time.      Ilis    remark  {Jtrmis.^  voL  i,   p.  298)    to  the 
foot  that  "most  of   the  names  of  countries  under  which 


*  la  three  out  of  the  four  coins  of  the  largest  sisa  m  the  Bridsh  Museam.  Thia 
Ecr*mArk  aeenu  to  occor  leu  frequently  on  the  coins  of  medium  size,  and  nut 
I  ««n  ths  onatl  coins. 

>  II  ^T.n^iri  *Tnnnf-  Other  omjim«nU  in  »  neckUc*?  (Fer^it*on,  TrM attd Serpfnt 
1873,  ph   iii»   I),  and  tt  similar  orunmtiot,    described  by 
*  f\  ;rr,t;i-t.  af  cro»/  wa^  louiid  unjon^  ihe  reUca  from  the 
PiJ*!  s,  p,  ostj,  pK  10), 

*  J  .  ii,  p.  2*0. 
ruai  «  Jnthn  {fraht.  sacim.n)f  Tol.  i,  p.  300. 
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^thejE^  appear  in  this  context  are  not  those  by  which  they 

. ':'v!tfi**now   generally  Jmown "  applies,  no  doubt,   to   this  as 

*•  '*to  the  other  passages  from  Hindu  authors  quoted  by  him. 

With  regard  to  the  locality  of  XJddebika,  very  little  can 

be  added  to  what  Mr.  Fleet,  in  his  excellent  Topographical 

List    of   the    Brhat-samhitd,^    has    already    gathered    from 

Yarahamihira   and  Alberuni.      The    gloss   'near   Bazana,^ 

which  is  added  after  'XJddehika'  in  Alberuni's  quotation, 

might,  perhaps,  have   afforded   some  useful  information   if 

the  reading  were  certain;   but  this  seems  not   to  be  the 

case.     Probably  the  general  similarity  between  the  coins  of 

XJddehika  and  Eran  may  be  held  to  be  good  evidence  that 

these  two  places  were  not  far  apart. 

XJPAGODA. 

3.  Obv.  L  U  A  }l  JU  {Upagodasa).   Above,  circle  with  dot 
in  centre  ;    beneath,  *  Taurine '  symbol  represented 
horizontally. 
Rev.     Blank. 

B.M.  ;  Lady  Clive  Bayley,  89  :  8-8  :  68. 

^  1- ;  PL  3. 

This  coin  or  seal  is  described,  but  not  illustrated,  by 
Thomas  in  his  edition  of  Prinsep's  JEssat/a  on  Indian 
Antiquities,  vol.  i,  p.  216.  It  is  quoted  by  him  as  an 
example  of  the  early  cast  coinage  in  which  one  side  was 
left  blank.  It  seems  quite  probable  that  this  variety  of 
the  cast  coinage  may  be  earlier  than  that  which  has  both 
an  obverse  and  a  reverse,  just  as  the  *  single-die '  coins  of 
Taxila  seem  to  be  of  an  earlier  date  than  the  '  double-die ' 
coins.^  In  any  case,  the  art  of  casting  coins  must  be  very 
ancient  in  India.  There  is  no  question  here  of  borrowing 
from  a   Greek   source ;    and    the    forms    of   the    Brahmi 


1  Indian  Antiqmryt  1893,  p.  192. 

'  GaniL,  Coint  of  Ane,  Ind,,  p.  61 :  Rapson,  Indian  Coins,  §  56. 
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characters  on  this  coin  and  on  the  cast  coins  of  Kada^ 
seems  to  be  as  old  as  any  others  found  in  India.  Buhler's 
opinion^  was  that  coins  and  seals  of  this  kind  date  from 
at  least  350  or  400  B.C.,  that  is  to  say,  from  some  time  before 
the  Maurya  Dynasty. 

It  must  remain  doubtful  for  the  present  whether  Upagoda 
is  the  name  of  a  person — like  Vpagupta,  Upendra-^OT  the 
name  of  a  place — ^like  Upamnga,  UpqjyoHsa,  The  former  is, 
perhaps,  the  more  probable.  This  coin  or  seal  is  not  unlike 
the  Patna  seals  ^  with  the  inscription  Nadaya  and  Agapalaia. 
These  are  undoubtedly  names  of  persons. 


Seal  of  Nandivardha  or  Nandivbddha. 

4.  jj  ^  i  i>  /K  (Namdivadhaia),  Lion  walking  r.  towards 
staff  standing  within  railing  and  surmounted  by 
a  fish  and  a  banner  (?) ;  above,  sva^tika  and 
*  Taurine  *  symbol ;  to  1.  of  staff,  symbol  t4  ;  to  r. 
of  staff,  '\n  (probably  the  Kharosthi  compound 
letter  §pa) ;  in  exergue,  a  fish. 
Mr.  Robert  Hammersley.  M  -9 ;  PL  4. 

The  seal,  from  which  the  impression  here  described  and 
illustrated  was  taken,  is  that  of  a  silver  signet-ring. 
Nothing  is  known  of  its  provenance ;  but  there  seems  to  be 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  is  really  what  the  style  of  its 
inscription  in  Brahmi  characters  and  its  other  features 
would  indicate — an  Indian  signet-ring  of  about  200  B.C. 

Fortunately  the  evidence  of  numismatics,  which  is, 
generally,  of  all  the  available  kinds  of  evidence,  the  best 
by  which  to  determine  the  date  of  other  antiquities,  is 
very  much  to  the  point  in  this  particular  instance. 

^  Cuim.,  id.,  pi.  ii,  21,  22. 

*  Jnditehe  Falaeoffraphie,  p.  8. 

•  Cimn.,  Areh.  Surv.  Ittports,  it,  pi.  iii;  v.  alao  Biihler  {I.e.). 
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This  seal  has  several  characteristics  in  common  with  the 
square  bronze  coins  of  Pantaloon  and  Agathocles,'  two  of 
the  earliest  Greek  kings  of  India,  whose  date  must  be  very 
near  the  beginning  of  the  second  century  B.C.,  and  with 
those  coins  of  Taxila  of  similar  shape  and  metal  which 
seem  to  bear  traces  of  Greek  influence.' 

In  the  first  place,  the  lion  of  the  seal  is  not  unlike  the 
same  animal  as  represented  on  the  coins.  Secondly,  the 
Brahmi  inscriptions  on  the  seal  and  on  the  coins  of 
Pantaloon  and  Agathocles  are  very  similar  in  character ; 
and  thirdly^  the  symbols  above  the  lion  on  the  seal — 
the  Bvastika  and  the  'Taurine'  symbol — are  of  common 
occurrence  on  the  coins  of  Taxila  (r.  Cunningham,  Coins 
o/Anc.  Lid.,  pi.  ii,  8 ;  iii,  2,  13,  etc.).  If  we  are  right  in 
supposing  that  the  character  to  the  right  of  the  staff  on 
the  seal  is  the  Eharosthi  compound  letter  ipa,  this  woidd 
be  an  additional  point  of  resemblance,  for  Kharosthi  as 
well  as  Brahmi  inscriptions  are  found  both  on  the  coins 
of  Agathocles  and  on  those  of  Taxila.'  The  fish,  which 
occurs  twice  on  the  seal,  is  found  frequently  enough  as 
a  symbol  on  coins  of  Ancient  India — e.g.,  on  the  coins  of 
Uddehika  described  above  (p.  98) — but  no  other  instance 
of  the  '  staff  surmounted  by  a  fish  and  a  banner  (P) '  has  yet 
been  noticed.  Dr.  Burgess  has  made  the  suggestion,  which 
is  well  worth  bearing  in  mind  in  view  of  future  discoveries, 
that  the  Matsyas  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  have 
adopted  the  fish  [matsya)  as  their  emblem.  In  southern 
India  the  fish  was,  of  course,  the  emblem  of  the  Pandyas. 

The  inscription  Namdivadhaia  is,  no  doubt,  a  Prakrit 
equivalent  of  the  Sanskrit  Nandivardhaaya  or — as  Professor 
Kielhorn  has  suggested  as  an  alternative — Nanditrddhasya. 
The  only  remarkable  feature  in  this  Prakrit  form  is  the 
termination  -i«  (instead  of  -sa  as  would  be  expected)  =  Skt. 


>  Gardner  :  B.M.  Cat.,  Greek  and  Seythie  Kings  of  Bactria  and  India ^ 
pi.  iii,  9  ;  pi.  iv,  9. 

'  Cunningham,  Coint  of  Ane.  Ind.,  pi.  iii,  1-4  ;  ef  Rapson,  Indian  Coins, 
H  21,  66. 

*  Oardner,  op.  eit,^  pi.  It,  10;  Cunn.,  op.  tit.,  pi.  iii,  9,  18. 


The  parallel  instances  given  in  the  siibjoined  note,* 
I  awe  entirely  to  the  courtesy  of  Professor  0.  Franke,  to 
whom  I  desire  to  express  my  grateful  acknowledgments. 
Other  curious  interchanges  of  letters  on  coin- inscriptions 
will  be  noted  below^ — ea  for  e/ta  on  a  coin  of  the  Euuindas 
(p,  125,  noi^  2)|  and  tia  for  na  on  the  coin  of  Yatsadaman 
(p.  124). 

No  adequate  explanation  of  the  Kharosthl  Spa^ — if  sucli  it 
be — can  be  g^iven.  Isolated  afiSfitas  like  this  are  of  frequent 
occurrence  on  Indian  coins*  Tliey  must,  no  doubt,  have 
had  a  meaning  at  one  time,  but  that  meaning  has  almost 
eertainly,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  been  irrecoverably  lost. 
We  may  conclude,  with  some  confidence,  that  this  seal 
le  originally  from  some  place  in  India  not  far  from 
ciU — ^the  modern  Shahdheri  or  Dheri  Shahan,  in  the 
Rawal  Pindi  district  ^ ;    and  that  its  dale  is  not  long  after 


Seal  of  Mamma, 

\i  ^    {SrhMamma), 
Mr.  J.  P.  Rawlins, 


^^ 


Steatite ;  PL  6. 


Tills  seal   is  publisbed   here   chiefly  with  the   object  of 
calling  attention   to  a  branch  of  Indian  antiquities  which 


ipiion 


•  **tmsat,  Khftlsi,  xii,  SI  ;  A^apala/Ot  Patna  seal,  Cunmnghftm^  AS. It.,  xw, 
m,  ^'    BuHW,  Ind.  Pal,    pp.   8,  9;    HavrtJeainf  on  n  coin,  Cuiimngham, 

'    '    "  ii.,  1892^  pi.  viii,  16  {Cuiin,  reads  differently)  ; 

of  Private  Individuals,  A.S.W.L,  it, 

mstance — Gamiini  Ttmia — oi.eumap 

l»y  Dr.  Hocmle  in  hid.  ^«f,,  vol.  i, 

]i.  170)  :  **  The  au  of  the  penitive  of 

.    .    .    . ;  il  bi  Dot  );;iven  by  Piini^erp,  aud  baa  not. 

,  but  I  have  einee  found  it  in  many  places  in  Ceylon, 

mt  the  meat] in g  of  the  sign." 

itally  that  *pa — not  tpa — seems  to  be  the  rejralar 

*m  the  coin*  which  bear  the  nainejof  Spalnp^adama, 

•Uf  ris  (the  ^aka  or   ^aka-P;»rthian  class),  r.  Biihler, 

ifti.  I.    Morcovor,  on  the  Audumbura  ff>in  pTiblisbed  by 

inc,  I  mi.,  pi  ir,  l=Haps<on,  Indwn  Cofnn,  pi   iii,  8,  the 

L'      -jiild  be  corrected  to  Fiipamitra.     Thf«  second  akfara  ii 

if  not  tfffc,  but  ^^,  and  the  di«leetie«l  form  Vupamitrn  is  not  without 

*  CuaoiitgbAtn,  (?#<>/,  t^f  Ant.  Ind,^  p,  104. 
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no  one  seems  to  have  yet  systematically  collected — ancient 
and  mediaeval  inscribed  gems  and  seals.  If  one  may  judge 
from  the  numbers  of  these  which  have  been  brought  from 
time  to  time  to  the  British  Museum  by  visitors^  they  would 
appear  to  be  fairly  common  in  certain  parts  of  India.  To 
collect  them  would  be  an  interesting,  and  probably  not  an 
expensive,  amusement;  and  the  study  of  them  would 
certainly  add  to  our  knowledge  of  Indian  nomenclature 
and  of  Indian  epigraphy,  and  might  often  be  useful  in 
adding  to  the  testimony  of  coins  and  inscriptions.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  some  one  in  India  will  turn  his  attention 
to  this  branch  of  antiquities. 

Mamma  is  a  well-known  Indian  name.  It  occurs,  for 
example,  as  a  surname  of  Harivarman  in  his  Eudarkot 
inscription ;  ^  and,  in  the  Rajataranginl,  it  is  the  name  of 
one  of  the  regents  under  Ajitapida.^  In  its  feminine  form 
it  is  found  in  one  of  the  Nasik  inscriptions.^ 

Arjunayana  (Indian  Coins,  §  42). 

6.  Ohv.     Camel    (P  or  humped  bull)   to  r.,   facing  tree 
within  railing. 

Eev.      H^XOi^xEsu      ( Arjundyandna  -jay  a ). 
Humped  bull  to  r.,  facing  sacrificial  post  within 
railing. 

B.M.,  Cunningham.  M  75 ;  PI.  6. 

The  coins  of  the  Arjunayanas  hitherto  published^  bear 
types  which  connect  them  with  the  series  of  the  Hindu 
Princes    of    Mathura.     The    importance    of    the    present 

^  Eielhorn,  Epigraphia  Indiea,  i,  pp.  180,  181  :  **  Harivarmmandmd  Sri- 
Mamma  ity  aparandmakftapratUih,** 

»  Stein,  Num.  Chron.,  1899,  p.'l68. 

s  Burgess:  Arch.  Surv.  West.  Ind.,  Buddhist  Cave  Temples,  pi.  It,  p.  116  ; 
note  3,  **  Mamma  is  probably  a  corruption  of  Mahima,  just  as  Mammafa  is  of 
Mahimabhal^." 

*  Cunn.,  Coins  of  Ane,  Ind,,  p.  90,  pi.  viii,  20.  Prinsep's  Essays  (ed. 
Thomas),  vol.  ii,  pi.  xlir,  224  ;  p.  224  (wrongly  read). 
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cirnen  lies  in  the  fact  that,  both  by  its  types  and  by  its 

inscription^  it  shows  a  striking  resemblance  to  certain  coins 

I  of   the  Yaudheyas,     This  reserublance  is  very  clearly  seen 

rhen  this  specimen  h  compared  with  the  Yuudheya   coin 

illiistratod  in  pi.  vi,  3,  of  Cunningham's  Coins  of  Am.  Ind^ 

The  reverse  type  is  the  same  in  both  cases,  and  it  is  struck 

in  the  same  manner — slightly  incuse;    and  the  form  of  the 

inscription^  Arjundf/andna  (i*e*  -ndnapn)  j(tf/a[^h']    is  similar 

rio  that  of  other  Yaudheya  coins — Taudkeijaganasya  j^ij/aUj^ 

\0p,  cii,t  pi.  vi,  6-8). 

This  connection  between  the  Arjunayanos  and  the  Yau- 
leyas  thus  indicated  by  the  coins  has  long  ago  been  inferred 
diD  other  records.  They  are  mentioned  together  in  the 
Allahabad  inscription  of  Sauiudragnpta  {c.  a.d.  380),*  and 
five  passages  in  the  Brhai'mmhita  (Vamhamihira,  obiit 
il  A*D.).*  The  Miilavas  also  are  mentioned  together  with 
thesse  two  in  the  same  inscription,  and  they  are  placed  with 
kihem  in  the  'northern  division'  by  Varahamihira,  It  is 
rorthy  of  notice  that  the  MiTlava  coins  have  an  inscription 
of  the  same  character  =  Skt.  Mdlavdtmm  j(tf/(i\Ji\^  These 
ilalava  coins,  which  have  been  found  literally  in  thousands,^ 
are  still,  unfortunately,  not  represeoted  by  a  single  specimen 
in  the  collection  of  the  British  Museum, 

HnTincent  Smith,  in  his  admirable  account  of  the  princes 
id  peoples  mentioned  in  the  Allahabad  iuscription,  places 
le  Arjuuilyanas  in  *' the  region  between  the  Maluva  and 
Yaudheya  territories,  or,  rougbly  speaking,  the  Bharatpur 
Alwar  States,  west  of  Agra  and  Mathuni,  the  principal 
it  of  thti  Northern  Satraps/'  ^ 


*  I  n  oij  these  roiue  has  not  be^n  read.     I  conjettiire  that,  on 
rucfifi!  wonl  of  which  traces  cun  he  aeeo  bc^Qtalh  tbe  t)po  nifty 

«t*  >  ;  hut  there  seem  to  be  several  varieties- 

*  J  r=  /fjrf.,  ill,  p.  I. 

»  h*i    h  '"      v3\\  25-28  ;  ivi,  22  ;  xvii»  19.      It  may  he  iaiil 

IiaI  ti&A   i^  RientioDcd  apiut  ^om  tiie  Ysndhejus  in  the 

%f^^ . .  .  ,  ...y.^iphxealLitt,  Ind,  Ant,  1893.  pp.  173,  194). 

*  /  •,  k  61. 

»  .Si  1.  A-S.,  1897,  p.  fiSi. 

*  I.ILAA.,  IS9T,  p.  ass. 


^g 
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Ancient  Cast  Coin  of  Eran  (Indian  Coins,  §  46). 

7.  Obv.    Horse  to  1. ;  above,  the  '  Ujjain '  symbol. 

Bev.  In  r.  and  L  field,  a  tree  within  railing ;  between, 
written  vertically  in  Brahml  characters,  ^  \  4-  [.] 
{Erakal  .  ]  ). 

Mr.  L.  White  King.  JE  8 ;  PL  7. 

This  coin,  in  fabric«  most  resembles  the  cast  coins  repre- 
sented in  Cunningham's  Cains  of  Anc.  Ind.,  pi.  i,  26-30. 
Like  them,  and  like  the  cast  coins  of  India  generally — e.g. 
Kada  {id.,  pi.  ii,  21),  KosambI  (id.,  pi.  v,  7-10),  and  ITpagoda 
(v.  sup.,  p.  102,  pL  3) — it  shows  the  marks  where  it  has 
been  separated  by  cutting  from  the  row  of  coins  cast  in  the 
mould  at  the  same  time. 

Specimens  bearing  a  similar  inscription  are  published  in 
Cunningham's  Arch.  Surv.  Reports,  vol.  x,  p.  77,  pi.  xxiv, 
16,  17 ;  and  one  is  described  in  his  Coins  of  Anc.  Ind.,  p.  102, 
but  no  illustration  of  it  is  given  in  the  accompanying  plate. 
Oeneral  Cunningham  read  the  last  ak§ara  as  -nya,  or  -fia. 
The  reading  cannot  be  verified  from  his  autotype  plate  in 
the  Arch.  Sure.  Reports;  and  the  traces  remaining  on  the 
specimen  now  published  do  not  justify  us  in  restoring  either 
of  these  suggested  readings  here. 

This  coin  is  interesting  as  being,  apparently,  the  only 
specimen  of  round  form  belonging  to  Eran  yet  discovered. 
The  *  Ujjain'  symbol,  which  occurs  on  the  obverse,  above 
the  horse,  is  characteristic  of  many  of  the  coins  of  Erai^ 
(i\  Cunn.,  op.  cit.,  p.  100,  pi.  xi,  1,  6,  8,  9).  It  would, 
perhaps,  be  more  correct  to  call  this  the  *  Malava '  symbol, 
as,  according  to  Cunningham  {I.e.),  it  appears  "  on  nearly 
all  the  coins  of  ancient  Malwa,  wherever  found — at  Eran, 
Besnagar,  and  Ujain." 
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Re^. 


lUADU   PRINCES   OF   MATBUHA   {Indian  Cotm,  §  52). 

TJTTAMADATrA. 

8.  Obp.     Elephant  to  r. ;  above,  a  circle  (?), 

^BL^^>^f  {RajTio  Utamadaitua), 
Standing  figure  facing,  with  r.  hand  raised  ;  in 
L  field,  a  tree, 

Mp.  L.  White  King,  M  75  ;  PL  8. 

At  present  there  are  five  known  coins — two  in  ifr.  White 
;*a  collect  ion  and  three  in  the  British  Museum — of  this 
lewly-diacovered  member  of  the  dynasty  of  Hindu  Princes 
yt  Hathuri,  aa  they  may  conveniently  be  called  for  the 
^preaentp  as  distinguished  from  the  Saka  Satraps  of  MathunT 
(Northern  Ksatrapas).  The  relation  of  these  two  lines  to  one 
Qother  is  at  present  somewhat  uncertain  {Indian  {Joim^ 
52).  Until  more  information  can  be  obtained  about  them, 
I  can  do  little  more  than  classify  them  generally  according 
to  the  locality  in  which  their  coins  are  found,  and  the 
cliaract^r  of  the  names  which  they  bear. 

One  of  the  coins  of  Uttamadatta  in  the  Britiah  Museum^ — 

ly  Clive  Bayley,  89:8-8:  21- — is  counter-marked   on 

obverse  with  the  curious  symbol  which  appears  on  the 

^obverse  of  the  coin.  No.  12,  described  below,  and  attributed 

doubtfully  to   either  the  Udumbaraa    or   t-o  Mathura.     It 

be  that  the  striker  of  this  coin,  who   bears   the  title 

ibideva,    reissued   some   of    the   coins    of   Uttamadatta, 

Iter* marked  with  hia  own  aymboL     This  counter-mark 

tsMy   quite    possibly   prove   to    be    of    some    chronological 

Kfaoportance ;    and    it  will    be    interesting   to   note   whether 

it  oeciirs  or  not  on  any  other  coins  of  the  Hiudu  Princes 

ttf  Mathunl  which  may  be  disco rered  in  the  future. 

Some  of  these  Mathura  coins  are  cast,  aome  are  atruck, 
sod  in  aome  case^i  it  ia  not  eaay  to  determine  whether  a  coin 
hacbeen  eaat  or  struck.  This  uncertainty  resulta  from  what 
lo  have  been  a  peculiarly  Indian  method  of  stamping 
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the  metal  when  it  was  almost  in  a  molten  state  {Indian 
Coins,  §  56).  The  coin  of  Uttamadatta  here  described  seems 
undoubtedly  to  have  been  cast;  while  those  of  Sesadatta, 
Nos.  9-11,  seem  as  certainly  to  have  been  struck. 

With  the  name  Uttamadatta — or  ITtamadata  as  it  appears 
on  the  coins — we  may  compare  such  forms  as  Utaradatd  and 
Utaramitd  found  in  the  Sanchi  Stupa  inscriptions  (Biihler, 
Epigraphia  Indica,  vol.  ii,  p.  386 ;  Nos.  279,  280). 

^ESADATTA. 

9.  Ohv.    Probably  a  debased  representation  of  the  type : 

''Three  elephants,  one  to  front  and  the  others 
facing  to  r.  and  1.,  each  with  a  man  mounted  on 
his  neck."  ^ 

Rev,  [  ]**V5vtJ5fN*'  {'Sesaddiasa).  Standing 
figure  facing,  with  r.  hand  raised;  in  1.  field, 
a  tree. 

Mr.  L.  White  King.  M  -75 ;  PL  9. 

10.  Similar,  but  rev.  inscription,  f  1^"^  tl  ^  Skf  {Rqfno 

Se§addtasa), 
Mr.  L.  White  King.  M  -75 ;  PL  10. 

11.  Obv.    A  wheel  within  a  caitya. 

Rev.    Across  centre  [Rvlkl^Art'l   (  [Se\sadatasa) ; 

beneath,  upper  part  of  standing  figure. 
Mr.  L.  White  King.  M  -75 ;  PL  11. 

These  are  the  only  three  known  specimens  of  Sesadatta, 
another  recently  discovered  ruler  of  this  dynasty.  Mr.  Vincent 
Smith  at  first  proposed  to  read  the  name  as  Oosadatta ;  but 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  first  aksara  is  ie  and  not  go. 


*  Cunningham,  Coins  of  Anc.  Ind.,  p.  89. 

'  It  is  uncertain  whether  or  not  the  word  Rajno  occupied  thii  position  on 
this  coin. 
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MoreoTor,  there  h  no  such  word  as  go  fa,  and  it  is  scaroelj 
Ukely  to  be  a  mistako  for  gho$a}  The  name  Sesadatta  is,  of 
^tirse,  derived  from  Sesa,  the  serpent-lord,  cf,  Nagadatta,  etc. 
It  is  interesting  to  notice  on  these  coins  the  fluctuation 
etween  the  two  Prakrit  forms,  -datasa  (ie.  daUfua)  and 
The  latter  is  sufficiently  common,  though  not  so 
[jnently  found  on  these  coins  iis  the  former;  cf.  Usam- 
tfflU$%n=i  Psahhmlattenn  (Arch.  Surr,  West.  Ind. :  Buddhid 
Cart  Tent  pies,  pi.  lii,  No,  5,  line  1). 

Everything  seems  to  indicate  that  great  discoveries,  both 
ia  Dumiiimatics  and  in  epigraphy,  await  the  future  explorer 
of  Matbunl*  Although  the  coins,  whether  of  the  hiaka 
•Satraps  or  of  the  Hindu  Princes,  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
ive  been  collected  except  in  a  casual  and  accidental 
ler — ^th©  samo  remark,  indeed,  would  apply  to  all  the 
Milages  of  Ancient  India  except  those  of  tbc  Graeco- 
Indian  Princes,  the  Kusanas,  the  Western  Ksatrapas,  and 
the  Imperial  Guptas — ^yet  the  number  of  names  already 
icnown  is  considerable ;  while  the  inscribed  Lion-Uapital, 
covered  and  published  by  Pandit  Bhagvanlal  Indrajl 
liff/.  Biihler,  J.Il.A.S.,1891, p,o2d),  and  the  Jaina  inscriptions 
liscovered  by  Dr,  Fiihrer  in  the  Kankall  Tila  (published  by 
liibler  in  Epigraphia  Indira,  vol*  i,  pp.  371,  393)  are  an 
loi  the  epigraphio  treasures  which  may  be  expected. 
B^ildes  TJttamadatta  and  Sesaduttu^  the  following  names — 
all  represL^nted  by  coins  in  the  British  Museum — have 
to  be  added  to  the  list  of  Princes  of  Mathura  given  by 
/imniDgham  (Coim  of  Anc.  Ind,^  p.  85  S,,  pi.  viii)  — 
tdmndatta  (ei-st  discovered  by  Mr.  Vincent  Smith,  in  the 
collection  of  Mr.  L  White  King),  Simdatta,  Suryamitra 
lifor  Arffamitrn),'^  and  Visnumitra,  I  hope  to  give  a  more 
tiled  description  of  these,  together  with  illustrations,  in 
m  inbsequent  instalment  of  NottB  on  Indian  Coim  and  Scab 
in  Ibis  Journal. 


f,  \tliat  H  apparently  ta  tiutaace  ol  the  sobstitntion  of  noa- 
ii»^cntra  for  chatra — referred  to  iw/,  p.  Vlb^nott  2, 
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P  TJdumbara  or  Mathura  {Indian  Cains,  §§  43,  52). 
Name  or  title,  Mahadeva. 
12.  Obv.     Symbol,    ^   y 

Mev.    Cf  n  6  [a]  ii  U  >  B  ^     (Bhdgava[ta]  Maha- 

demsa).     Standing  figure,  holding  in  r.  hand  a 
trident  and  battle-axe  combined. 

Mr.  L.  White  King.  iE  -7 ;  PL  12. 

At  the  first  glance,  one  is  inclined  to  attribute  this  coinage 
— of  which  Mr.  L.  White  King  possesses  two  specimens — 
to  one  of  the  Hindu  Princes  of  Mathura ;  but,  on  a  closer 
examination,  it  will  be  seen  that,  beyond  a  general  resemblance 
in  fabric  and  epigraphy,  which  denotes  that  it  is  not  far 
remoTed  either  locally  or  chronologically,  it  has  little  in 
common  with  that  series. 

The  symbol,  which  occurs  as  the  obverse  type,  is  quite 
peculiar.  It  may  possibly  be  some  form  of  the  lingam  or 
some  other  religious  symbol.  It  seems  not  to  be  found,  as 
a  type,  on  any  other  Indian  coins  hitherto  published ;  but, 
as  has  been  noticed  above  (p.  109),  it  is  counter-marked  on 
a  coin  of  ITttamadatta,  one  of  the  Princes  of  Mathura, 
in  the  British  Museum.  Until  further  specimens  are 
discovered,  it  cannot  be  determined  whether  this  symbol 
is  characteristic  of  a  class  of  coins  or  merely  of  the  coins 
of  some  particular  ruler.  In  any  case,  the  counter- mark 
probably  denotes  some  connection,  the  nature  of  which  we 
can  only  conjecture,  between  the  dynasty  to  which  these 
coins  belong  and  the  Hindu  Princes  of  Mathura. 

The  standing  figure  on  the  reverse  is  quite  different  from 
that  which  appears  in  the  same  position  on  the  Mathurii 
coins.  On  the  latter,  the  figure  is  most  probably  that  of 
a  woman  (perhaps  the  goddess  LaksmI)  and  it  has  the  right 
hand  raised.  On  these  coins,  the  figure  is  undoubtedly  thut 
of  a  man  holding  the  trident  battle-axe  in  his  right  hand. 
This  is  the  usual  weapon  of  the  god  Siva  (Mahadeva),  who 
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i»  probably  represented  here  in  allueion  to  the  name  or  title 
of  the  prince. 

The  same  inscription,  Bhdf/avata-  Mahdderam  —  with  the 
addition  of  Jidjtirq/a[lsa^  (Brahmi)  and  Rajarana  (Kharosthi) 
— occurs  on  a  coin  attributed  by  Cunningham  to  the  Audum- 
baraa  (Coins  of  Anc,  Ind.,  p,  68,  pi.  iv,  6),  on  which  the 
trident  battle-axe  also  appears. 

The^e  facts,  then,  make  it  moet  probable  that  these  coins 
should  be  attributed  to  the  Audumbaras  ;  and,  if  so,  we  may 
infer  from  considerations  of  the  fabric  of  the  coins  and  from 
the  occurrence  of  the  counter-mark  discussed  above  that 
some  0ort  of  connection  existed  between  the  Audumbaras 
_mA  the  Hindu  I*rincea  of  Mathuru.  Cunningham  has 
ly  shown  {Coim  qf  Ane.  Ind.f  p.  67)  that  some  of 
he  Audumbara  coins  are  imitated  from  the  hemidrachms 
of  the  Graeco-Indian  Princes,  Apollodotus  and  Zoilus.  We 
hate^  therefore,  some  data — not  of  much  weight,  certainly — 
>  enable  us  to  make  a  tentative  chronological  arrangement 
theae  series. 

The  title  BMfjacata  denotes  a  worshipper  of  Visnu  or 
Mafiddem  is  probabl)^  in  this  case,  not  a  name  but 
I  ttlla  It  is  almost  certainly  a  title  on  the  two  Audumbara 
published  by  Cunningham  (Coins  of  A nc,  Ind.,  p*  68, 
p].  IT,  1  and  5),  although  he  regards  it  as  a  proper  name  in 
be  cme  of  the  second  of  these.  For  the  occurrence  of 
lahadeva  as  a  proper  name,  see  the  references  to  voL  iii 
r>f  the  Epigraphia  Indim* 


DYNASTY    UNCERTAIN. 

f  BUUMIPATTA     OR     BhImADATTA. 

13.  O&r.    Elephant  to  L 

Me9»    Inscription  in   Brahmi  characters  across    the 
middle    doubtful,    perhaps    intended    either    for 

[rt:]2>^ti    or    [" J^  ^  '^^   (Bhumidatma 
or  Bhimadatma).     Type  obscure. 
Mr.  L.  White  King.  M  75 ;  PI.  13. 

/.E.4.8.    1900.  % 
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Thwro  is  very  little  at  present  to  be  said  aboat  this  coin, 
whioh  is  published  and  illustrated  here  chiefly  in  the  hope 
Xhnkt  it  may  load  to  the  recognition  of  other  similar  specimens. 

Tb«  obyerse  typo  of  the  elephant  occurs  so  frequently 
^m  Indian  ooins  that  it  affords  a  very  sUght  clue  to  the 
id^ntifi^tion  of  this  particular  one.  Practically  all  that 
^Hiu  b«^  said  of  this  ooin  is  that,  in  fabric,  it  is  not  unlike 
«Mtt<^  of  tbc^  coins  of  the  Hindu  Princes  of  Mathura,  and 
lK«^l  lb«  Bmbml  oharaoters  of  its  inscription  seem  to  belong 
H^  l)i^  saai^  p«anod«  The  formation  of  the  name,  ending 
in  -*jhHiK  i»  <id«o  tumilar*  It  is  quite  possible  that,  when 
MWr  ;»(NHHiawa  aie  found  which  wiU  enable  us  to  identify 
ik^  v^x^^»  lype — if  any— and  to  read  the  inscription 
ssviTiwI^Y.  this  ocitt  may  have  to  be  pkoed  in  that  series. 

'ft^^  timi  portion  of  the  name  is  quite  uncertain.  The 
tU^I  v\vu«>u^ut  seems  to  be  bk,  and  the  second  m  (or  possibly 
t  >  ;  but  the  vowels  which  accompany  these  consonants  are 
^lu»^th0r  doubtfuL  The  readings  Bhumi"  or  Bhima-, 
nviggiVjittHl  above,  are  merely  conjectural.  There  are  traces 
ou  thU  specimen  of  something  above  this  name— possibly 
\^i  uuother  line  of  inscription  in  Brahml  characters,  the 
\v\^hI  Kil/no  or  something  of  the  kind — but  it  is  impossible 
to  iU»  more  than  guess  what  these  traces  may  represent  until 
botter  specimens  arc  available. 

?  MATHTJRA. 

(P)  Sl^DCANDBATA. 

14.  Obi\     Elephant  standing  to  r.  with  trunk  upraised ; 
above,  *  Taurine '  symbol  represented  horizontally. 
Rev,     In  incuse  f  E  fC^  {Rdj'dia 

^d  ^  SH  iucamddtasa), 

n.M. ;  Lady  Clive  Bayley.  ^a  -65 ;  PL  14. 

No  coin  of  this  kind  seems  to  have  been  hitherto  published ; 
M\i\  almost  all  that  can  be  said  as  to  its  attribution  is  that,  in 
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ltd  general  character — fabric,  shape,  size,  and  epigraphy — 
to  be  not  far  removed  fn>m  the  coins  of  YlraseQa, 
le  specimen  of  which  is  described  below.  Cnnningham, 
probably  from  considerations  of  provenance,  assigned  the 
coins  of  Virasena  generally  to  the  district  of  Mathura  {Coim 
of  Anc^  In(L,  p.  89,  pi.  viii,  18),  and,  on  the  assumption 
that  thit  attribution  is  approximately  correct,  we  ma}^ 
^nsi^nally,    place   the   coins    of   (?)  Sisucondrata   in  the 

da^a. 
The  rending  of  the  inscription  suggested  above  is  by  no 
certain.  The  second  ak§ara  is  quite  probably  to  be 
m  jm — S[ — as  we  should  have  expected;  but  it  is 
bot  easy  to  see  how  the  remaining  traces  fit  in  with  this 
restoration.  The  vowel  of  the  third  ak^ara  is,  again,  quite 
uncertain.  There  is  no  room  on  the  coin  for  a  vowel-sign 
above  the  line,  if  such  was  over  intended ;  and  the  restoration 
it  iji  proposed  rather  than  ia,  merely  because  iiiu  would  seem 
to  be  a  more  probable  form  than  iaku  as  the  first  part  of 
name.  The  remainder  of  the  name,  Camddfa  (i,e. 
^mirdila),  is,  of  course,  equivalent  to  the  fuller  Sanskrit 
form  Candmdatta, 

Virasena, 

IS*  Ohe,  Debased  representation  of  the  type:  '^Standing 
figure,  with  r,  hand  upraised/* 
Re^,  K  I  ^  i.  y ;  beneath,  symbols, 

B.M,;  Lady  COive  Bayley.  Mn  -46 ;  PL  16. 

bis  type,  which  appears  to  be  of  no  great  rarity/  has 

already  published,  both  by  Cunningham  {Coim  of  Anc. 

Ind.,  p.  89,  pL  viii,   18)   and   by  Rodgers  {Cat  of  Coim 

in  tht  Indian  Museum,  part  3,  pp.  32,  33),  but  illuBtrated 

Ml  the  former  case  only  from  a  drawing,  and,  in  the  latter 

without  illustration.     Cunningham  tacitly  places  the 


J 
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coins  among  those  of  Mathura,  while  Bodgers  gives  a 
quotation — very  probably  from  some  letter  or  statement  of 
General  Cunningham's — to  the  effect  that  "  they  are  found 
at  Mathura/'  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
they  belong  to  this  district  generally.  Future  discoveries 
may,  perhaps,  enable  us  to  assign  them  to  some  particular 
dynasty  ruling  in  this  neighbourhood ;  but,  for  the  present, 
their  attribution  must  remain  somewhat  vague. 

As  has  been  noticed  above  (p.  115),  the  coins  of 
(P)  Sii§ucandrata  may  perhaps  belong  to  the  same  class, 
and  so  may  other  specimens  in  the  British  Museum  having 
inscriptions  too  fragmentary  and  indistinct  to  be  deciphered. 
The  discovery  of  other  rulers  of  the  same  dynasty  may 
confidently  be  predicted  when  better  specimens  of  this 
series  of  coins  are  available. 

The  *  symbols  *  under  the  inscription  on  the  reverse  are 
apparently  a  tree  with  the  trii&la^  emblem  on  either  side. 
In  some  cases,  the  svastika  seems  to  take  the  place  of  the 
circle  and  surrounding  dots  which  form  the  lower  portion 
of  the  triiula  emblem. 

NAGA   DYNASTY   OF   PADMAVATI   {Indian   Coins,  §  101). 

Prabhakara. 

16.  Obv.    Lion  to  1. ;  border  of  dots. 

Rev.     )LS  \^^  H^'t  ^  {^(^f^^r^'^'Srl-Prabha- 

kara), 
Mr.  L.  White  King.  M  -46 ;  PL  16. 

17.  Ohv,     Humped  bull  to  r. ;  border  of  dots. 
Rev.     Inscription  as  on  No.  16. 

Mr.  L.  White  King.  M  -6 ;  PI.  17. 

The  inscription,  Mahdrdja'Sfi'Prabhdkara,  is  not  complete 
on  any  single  specimen    belonging  to   Mr.  White   King, 

»  For  this  emblem,  see  Burgess  :  Arch.  Surv.  "West.  Ind.,  £lura  Cav0  Temples, 
p.  12.  It  occurs  very  commonly  on  coins,  e.g.,  Cunn.,  Coins  of  Ane,  Ind., 
pi.  It,  U  ;  pt.  T,  1,  2,  etc. 
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at  it  can  be  read  with  absolute  certainty  by  comparing 
fbe  eight  specimens  in  his  collection.  The  fabric  of  these 
coins  leaves  no  doubt  that  they  belong  to  the  series 
attributed  to  the  Naga  Dynasty  of  Padmiivati  (Narwar), 
one  member  of  which,  Ganapatinaga,  is  mentioned  in  the 
list  of  princes  conquered  by  Samudragupta  {c,  350-380 
A, !>.).'  The  name  Prabbakara  is,  of  course^  well  known 
in  Indian  history^  but  it  has  not  been  hitherto  found  in 
diinectioii  with  this  dynasty.  It  appears  in  the  nominative, 
this  would  seem  to  be  the  most  common  form  on  the 
ins  of  this  series.  The  genitive,  however,  is  found  on 
I  coin%  of  Ganapati — those  reading  'Gampat^it[h]  (sic) — 
of  Skaudana^,  and,  apparently,  all  those  published 
of  Devanaga  (f.  Cunniagfaam,  Coins  of  Mediaemi  India, 
pp.  2St  24}.  The  name  Kd^a  is  omitted  on  the  coins  of 
Prabhakara,  as  on  those  of  Ganapati ;  but  it  is  given  to 
Ganapati  in  the  Allahabad  inscriptiou  of  Samudragupta. 

Fragments  of  several  names  not  yet  read  are  to  be  seen 
on  coins  belonging  to  this  series.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
further  specimens  will  be  discovered  which  will  enable  us 
to  decipher  the  names  of  these  princes  at  present  unknown. 
It  has  been  surmised^  that,  besides  Qanapatinaga,  others 
of  the  tributary  princes  mentioned  in  Samudragupta's 
inscription  belonged  to  this  family.  It  is  extremely 
obable,  for  instance,  that  the  Nagasena,  whose  name 
curs  twice  in  the  inscription,  is  identical  with  the 
•Nagasena,  heir  to  the  house  of  PudmavatI,'  mentioned 
Harm-carUn^  Some  interesting  identifications  may 
>ii;ihlv  lie  expected  from  further  discoveries  in  this 
nerit 


«  f\*^^  Ct/rpuM  Irurr,  hut,^  n.  1. 

*  Mi»t,  &p.  (%i.,  imlux,  *.r.  )!ikp>^  p.  328. 

*  !•.  tt\  Cn*.  HoiJib.,  \mi) ;  p.  102  {tranM.,  Cowell  &  Tliomtii) ;  ef,  RutMODp 
J.E.A.ti.,  IBdS,  p.  449. 
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6ILAHARAS    OF    THE    NORTHERN    KONKAN, 

Chittaraja    C  Qadhiya-ka    paisa  *    class :     Indian   Coins, 
§  122  (2)  ). 

18.  Ohv.    Degraded  representation  of  type :  "  King's  head 
tor." 
Rev.    ^Vfinr 

'^TTB  within  border  of  dots. 
Mr.  W.  Theobald.  M  -6 ;  Wt.  53  grs. ;  PL  18. 

The  series  which,  since  Prinsep's  time,^  has  been  con- 
veniently, if  not  very  scientifically,   known  by  its  native 
designation,  Oadhiya-kd  paisd,  '  Donkey-money,'  *  cannot  yet 
j  be  arranged  with  any   great  accuracy,   whether  local    or 

chronological.  Cunningham  classes  these  coins  generally 
with  "  the  Indian  coins  of  Mediaeval  Age,  from  a.d.  600 
to  1200,"  and  states  that  they  are  **  found  most  plentifully 
in  S.W.  Rajputana,  in  Baroda  and  the  neighbouring  districts 
of  Mewar,  Malwa,  and  Gujarat "  ;  and,  in  my  Indian  Coins, 
I  have  contented  myself  with  stating  these  general  facts,  and 
leaving  the  coins,  together  with  the  two  other  classes  dealt 
with  by  Cunningham  in  the  passage  above  referred  to,  under 
the  heading  '  unattributed.' 
I'  IS  A  consideration  of  the   fabric  of   the  two  unattributed 

••ijil  classes  of  silver  coins  ^ — (1)   the  thin  pieces  of  silver,  and 

(2)  the  thick  pieces  of  silver — and  of  the  epigraphy  of 
the  rare  inscribed  specimens  of  the  latter  class,  will,  I  think, 
reveal  some  tangible  chronological  facts. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Sassanian  derivation  of  both  classes 
i'Sji  can  scarcely  now  be  doubted. 

Oeneral  Cunningham  doubted  this  in  the  case  of  the  thick 
pieces,  which  he  regards  as  "  the  direct  descendants  of  the 


»  Essays  {ed.  Thomas),  toI.  i,  p.  341. 
'!j  •  Cunningham  {Coins  of  Med.  Ind.^  p.  47)  spells  the  word  **  Oadiya,  derired 

•     .     .     from  the  fire-altar  or  throne  (gadi)  on  tne  reverse." 

>  With  the  other  class  of  unattributed  ooins^the  copper  series,  of  which 
,  specimens  are  shown  in  Cunningham's  Coint  of  Med.  Ind.,  pi.  ri,  1-6 — I  shall 

':  I !  hope  to  deal  in  a  subsequent  article. 
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Mrachfns  of  the  Saka  Satraps  of  Surashtra  and  Malwa, 

with  the  ffadi,  or  *  throne/  in  place  of  the  original  c/taiff/a,**  * 

But  we  know  that  the  coins  derived  from  this  source — e.g,, 

the  Gupta  silver  coinage  and  the  silver  coinage  of  Valabh? 

{Infimn  Ca/««,  §§  91,  98) — were  very  different  both  in  form 

•  and   weight      Moreover,    the   reverse  type    of    these   thick 

Ppieoes — the  gadi  or  whatever  it  may  have  been  intended  to 

represent  in  later  timea — was  surely  derived  originally  from 

'the  fire-altar  of  the  Sassanian  coins ;  ^   and  no  Hatisfuctory 

^feaflon  can  be  given  whj*  their  obverse  type — king's  head  to 

r. — should   not   in    like  manner  be  copied  from   the  same 

model.      As  will  bo  seen,  a  comparison  with  the  types  as 

represented  on  the  coins  of  the  other  class — the  thin  pieces 

of  silver  of  undoubtedly  Sassanian  origin— makes  this  point 

almost  absolutely  certain. 

Furtber,  the  two  classes  are  not  disconnected,  but  class  (2) 
-—the  thick  pieces  of  silver — ia  derived  from  class  (1) — the 
thin  pieces  of  silver. 

It  would  have  been  unnecessary  to  labour  this  point,  the 
trotb  of  which  was  long  ago  recognized — for  instance,  by 
Dr.  Codrington  in  hia  arrangemeut  of  the  CabiDet  of  the 
Bengal  Asiatic  Society  ^  —  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
General  Cunningham  seems  not  to  have  regarded  it  as 
certain.  This  being  the  case,  it  may,  perhaps^  not  be 
mMB  to  briefly  state  the  facts  of  the  case, 
fiaasanian  coins  were  brought  into  ludia  in  great  numbera 
[by  the  HiiQa  invasions  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fifth  century 
4.0*,  and  Dr.  HoernliS  ^  has  shown  that  some  of  these  thin 


^  €fp.  0tt,f  p,  48,  la  tho  lenttood  foUowiD^  thu,  he  savs,  **  Etch  tho  tun  and 
I  i|taboli  of  the  SaMUDiiui  coini  are  r«taiue>d  with  thJ  ilre-altar  or  throne." 
■ifi«A  Is,  no  doabU  a  miiprint  for  Surat^htran.  The  *  sun  and  moonsymhoW 
If  of  comae,  on  both  the  Saaeaman  and  the  Surashtnm  comagea. 

*  Oeneral  Canningham  seems  to  admit  thia  {op. «!.,  p.  47)  in  the  passage 
ifaote^  abore. 

*  EhagrinJ^l    Indraji^    Jot^m.   of  tk^  Bombay  Br,  JLA.S,,  lii,   p.   325  : 
••Oidhia  Coioa  f*f   Gujarat  cmd  Malwa.*' 

*  r.  leff.  in  Indian  C^tut,  J  lOA.     Col.  Biddulph  informs  me  that  the  find 
Idaciilied  bj  Dr.  Ilo«nil6   took    place    not   in  Marwar,   but   in  Mbairwarra 

(Mcrvarm),  "tho  «iiial1  roountaiunu^  district  in  tht^  Ararallt  raoge»  furmii^ 
the  iotrth*anest  portion  of  thtj  Ajmepe-Mhair^nrtu  CommMsioiienbip."  lie 
up  m  a  lotier  lo  me.  **  Tho  coins,  of  which  I  havo  eighty  were  found  itt  1889| 
flft  motttha  beforo  I  beoamo  Commlisioiifir  of  Ajmero-Merwan.** 
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puces  of  silTer  are  direct  iroitatioDS  of  the  Raflfwinian  eoiai 
coneat  during  that  period.  Now,  the  Saflsaoian  tjpe  at 
COOL — large,  thin,  flat — was  essentially  nn-Indian;  and 
thflse  imitations  made  in  India  gradually  lose  their  Saasaidaa 
characteristics.  They  heoome  by  degrees  smaUer,  thicker, 
and  less  flat  The  process  may  be  seen  by  comparing  the 
coins  illustrated  by  General  Cunningham  (Com  of  Med.  latL, 
pi  ▼{)>  e.g.>  No.  13,  with  Nos.  14,  15,  16,  and  19;  and  it  is 
$een  still  more  clearly  when  the  comparison  extends  to 
a  great  number  of  specimens.  There  can  be  no  doabi  that 
the  relative  date  of  specimens  of  these  classes  may  be 
determined  by  their  fabric,  and  that  there  is  no  hard  and 
iast  line  of  demarcation  between  the  two  clasMs.  Tke 
transition  from  class  (1) — the  thin  pieces  of  silTer — to 
class  (3) — the  thick  pieces  of  silver — is  so  gradual^  that 
it  is  impossible  to  determine  accurately  where  one  elaas  ends 
and  the  other  begins. 

Similar  n>$ults  follow  from  a  consideration  of  the  proeess 
of  dt)gt>neration  in  the  types.  When  a  series  is  arranged, 
tho  gradual  transformation  from  the  Sassanian  types  as 
ivprt^muitiHl  in  the  earliest  Indian  imitations  (e.g..  No.  13 
of  tho  plate  already  referred  to)  to  those  of  the  '  Gadkiym-^ 
iHtina  •  oluss  (e.g.,  Nos.  7  and  10)  is  evident. 

('hi\>ni>logioally  between  these  extremes — the  date  of  the 
'  (fatthu/ii'ka  /><i»«a '  class  will  be  subsequently  discussed — 
iH>nt(V4  a  Ht>ritm,  which,  thanks  to  Dr.  Hultzsch's  identificatioii 
v»f  Nr4//4(i(^*4f/»>virdArt  with  Bhojadeva  of  Kanauj  *  ((?.  85(^-900 
\.i>  ).  wo  art^  ablo  to  date  with  some  approach  to  accuracy. 
S|HH^iiiuMi!4  of  thi«  class  are  shown  in  the  same  plate  of 
(Uhoml  (Uumingbum's  Coins  of  Med.  Ind.,  Nos.  16,  17, 
IW,  \!0  Tho  ftthrio  of  those  coins  is  also  midway  between 
(ho  o\(roiiKM,  hut  t\\v  oncn)achment  on  the  Sassanian  types 
of  uu  lihliun  oloiuoht  in  tho  way  of  inscriptions  or  designs 
oau  itp  «i'oii  until  vory  slight  traces  of  the  Sassanian 
^.hi4^m»ioM«(io«  loumiu,  as,  for  example,  in  the  coins  of 
\iiN4iiii    UiiiUitku,  wh4»ro  tho  obverse  type  is  purely  Indian 

>  h')tiiftnyAU»  Mien,  vol.  i,  p.  165. 
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— the  god  Visnu  in  hia  Vardha  or  'boar'  avatar — and  the 

[greater  portion  of   the   reverse  is  occupied   by  an   Indian 

[inaoription,  the  pillar-like  objects  beneath   this   inscription 

iMing    probably   the    only   vestiges  left   of    the   Sassauian 

|fire-ftltar  and  its  attendant  priests. 

The  only  means  which  we  possess  at  present  of  dating 
the  *  Gmi/fff/a-kd  paim  *  cluss  with  any  degree  of  accuracy 
iM  afforded  by  the  inscribed  specimens ;  and  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that,  in  this  case,  the  evidence  of  epigraphy  confirms 
the  presumption  of  a  comparatively  late  date,  to  which  we 
were  led  by  general  considerations  of  the  history  of  fabric 
mMJOiA  type.  These  inscribed  specimens  are,  unfortunately,  of 
^reat  rarity.  Up  to  the  present^  only  those  bearing  one  name 
have  been  published.  This  name  was  read  Somaladena  by 
Cunningham  (op,  cif,,  p.  53) ;  but  there  c^n  be  no  doubt  that 
the  reading  of  his  No.  10  is  Sri-Somakderi  {^^\^*t^^^f^) — 
this  reading  is  verified  from  other  specimens — and  that  of 
his  No.  11  is  almost  certainly  SrhSomahderi  (=5ft*l\*?W^^). 
It  seems,  therefore,  that  we  have  here  the  coins  of  a  queen. 
Who  this  queen  was  we  cannot  yet  determine.  We  can 
ooly  note  that  we  know  of  a  queen  SomalladevI,*  wife 
of  Jajalladeva  II,  one  of  the  KalacurisJ  of  Mahakosala 
(Haihayaa  of  Ratnapura),  whose  Malhar  ioscription^  is  dated 
[Cedi-]8amvat,  919  =  a.d,  1167-68.  The  arrangement  of  the 
p  inscription  on  these  coins  of  Somaladevi,  and  the  style  of 
the  Nagari  characters  are  certainly  those  of  the  known  coins 
of  the  Ealacuris  of  Hahakosala,  which  belong  to  a  period 
extending  from  e,  A,n.  1060  to  c.  a.d.  1140  (Cunn.,  Coim 
of  Med.  Jfid.,  p.  76;  ef.  pL  vi,  10,  with  pi.  viii,  6-U) ;  but 
it  would  be  rash  to  make  this  suggested  identification  of 
like  SomaladevT  of  the  coins  on  this  evidence  alone.  It  ia 
limportaut,  in  this  connection,  to  ascertain  whether  or  not 
feoins  of  the  ^  Gadhiya-kd  paisd*  type  are  ever  found  in 
Ohntisgurh  and  Rnypur  districts  of  the  Central  Provinces — 
the  site  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Mahakonala. 

I  KlLlpodinBcripiion  of  her  *on  Ratottiirvn  III.    Cedi-saroTttt,  03.1  =a.d.  1181 ; 
V.  KMthtim«  J^i*t  of  t/if  Itiiifiption*  of  Jiorthtm  India^  p.  60,  Ko.  423, 
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DYNASTY    ITNCERTAIN. 
Vatsadaman. 

^19.  Obv,     ^1^^^l«m[KT^]Hl[f-]     Cow  to  1.  suckliDg 

calf ;  border  of  dote, 

Rec.     Visi^u  striding  to  r,,  tramples  on  a  demon  with 

cacli  foot ;  in  liis  r.  hand  lie  holds  a  discus  ;  in  front 

of  and  behind  him,  other  demons ;  border  of  dots. 

Mr.  Darrah.  ^   8 ; »  PL  19, 

Thii  is  a  most  interesting  coin  in  every  respect,  and  is 
at  preeent  quite  unique  of  its  kind.  Gold  coins  of  the 
period  to  which  it  must  belong — most  probably  from  the 
oerentb  to  the  ninth  century  a.d. — are  of  extreme  rarity. 
Indeed,  it  is  doubtful  whether  another  example  is  known  ; 
for  the  gold  coin  which  General  Sir  A.  Cunningham 
.Mippoeed  to  be  the  solitary  specimen  with  'mediaeval' 
letterSf^  and  the  coin  of  fearavarman  described  below  (p.  124) 
are  more  probably  of  the  ninth  or  tenth  century. 

The  style  of  the  Kagart  letters  and  the  reverse  tjT>e — 
A  representation  of  Visnu — alike  connect  this  coin  with 
those  of  Snmad*Adimrdha  (Bhojadeva  of  Kanauj,  t\  850-900 
a.Dp)^  ;  but  it  would  be  rash  to  conclude  that  the  two  classes 
of  coins  belong  to  the  same  dynasty.  Ail  that  can  be  said 
with  any  confidence  is  that  they  were  probably  not  widely 
divided  by  time  or  distance. 

The  inscription  is,  unfortunately,  not  fully  legible,  but  the 
fiwi  part  of  the  name  Sn-  Vatmdama  is  quite  certain*  The 
next  letter  is  n  with,  apparently,  some  vowel  attached. 
Tha  next  two  akfaras  are  uncertain — ^all  that  can  be  said 
far  the  suggestcMl  restoration  is  that  it  seems  not  to  be 
iiiooEfiistent  with  the  remaining  traces  —  and  these  are 
followed  by  m  and  ha — the  former  certain  and  tho  latter 
doabtfuL     Probably  the  end  of  the  inscription  is  lost.     In 


he  noit  Ukttn  of  tlii>  weij^bt  of  this  coin  has,  aufortimatelj,  been  lost. 

Hmrf  M4«i,  ImL,  p.  47,  pL  Yi>  IS, 

*  Indian  Oniw*  f  LlO,  pi.  v,  6, 
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any  case,  the  n  following  the  certain  portion  Sn-  Vatsaddma 
constitutes  a  difBculty,  whether  we  suppose  it  to  be   the 

termination  of  the  name ddmanah  for  -ddmnah — or  the 

initial  of  the  following  word — e.g.,  Ndrdyana  for  Nd^. 

The  obverse  type — a  cow  suckling  a  calf — is,  of  course, 
a  punning  allusion  to  the  name  Yatsadaman,  and  the  reverse 
type  represents  Visnu  in  his  Vdmana^  or  'dwarf  avatar 
slaying  the  demons. 

A  Yatsadaman  is  known  to  us  from  an  inscription  of  some 
princes  of  the  Surasena  family.^  The  inscription  is  of  about 
"the  eighth  century  a.d.**  ;  and  the  Nagari  letters  of  inscription 
and  coin  are  not  very  dissimilar.  But  this  is  not  sufficient 
evidence  to  justify  us  in  identifying  this  Yatsadaman  with 
the  striker  of  the  coin. 

Saravarman. 

20.  ohv.  ^fhrr 

q*^^[:]  within  border  of  dots. 
Rev.     "^^m 

^Xtt  n  within  border  of  dots. 
Mr.  Spinner.  N  -9;  Wt.  123-5;  PL  20. 

This  coin,  which  is  noteworthy  in  many  ways,  was  sent 
to  the  British  Museum  for  examination  by  Mr.  Daniel 
Howorth,  of  Ash  ton  -  under  -  Lyne,  in  February,  1899. 
There  is,  apparently,  no  other  Indian  gold  coin  known  of 
the  period  to  which  it  belongs — probably  ninth  or  tenth 
century  a.d.  —  of  a  similar  weight.  Like  the  small  gold 
coin  published  by  General  Cunningham  {Coins  of  Med.  Ind., 
pi.  vi,  18 ;  V.  sup,,  p.  123)  it  is  characterized  by  having 
inscriptions  on  both  sides  without  any  type  whatever. 

The  style  of  these  inscriptions  is  precisely  that  of  the 
Pehoa  PraiSasti  of  the  reign  of  Mahendrapala  of   Kanauj, 

*  Is  it  possible  that  this  name  can  bt  restored  in  the  obverse  inscription — 
[^nf]^— again  with  na  for  na  ? 

»  Bha^vanlal  Indraji,  Jnd.  ^«/.,x,p.  34  ;  Cunningham,  Arch.  Surv.  ReporU^ 
IX,  pi.  xii;  t'.  Kielhorn,  List  of  Inscriptiout  of  Xoi'thnn  //irfw,p. 81,  No.  689. 
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published  by  Biihler  in  Epigraphia  Indica,  i,  p.  242.  The 
known  dates  of  Mahendrapala  are  a.d.  903  and  907  {id., 
p.  244),  and  the  date  of  ^aravarman  cannot  be  far  removed 
from  these.  Biihler  describes  the  characters  of  the  PraSasti 
as  "  of  the  ordinary  Nagari  type,  current  in  Northern  and 
Western  India  during  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries." 

The  name  oaravarman  seems  not  to  be  known ;  but  it  is, 
of  course,  a  perfectly  possible  formation,  the  former  part 
beings  probably,  merely  the  ordinary  word  iara,  meaning 
'a  reed  or  arrow';  cf.  the  names  of  Kartikeya,  Sarabhu, 
Sarqfanman,  etc. 

The  title  taken  by  Saravarman  on  the  reverse  of  this 
ooin — Dharmatma-Meru — *  the  mount  Meru  of  the  pious  '— 
is  curious,  but  characteristically  Indian.  With  it  we  may 
compare  the  title  Koputa,  '  the  very  pure,'  on  a  coin  of  the 
Audumbara  king  Yiraya^sa,  published  by  Cunningham 
{Coins  of  Anc.  Ind.,  pi.  iv,  14),^  and,  perhaps,  Mahdtman 
'the  high-souled,'  on  certain  coins  of  the  Kunindas  {id., 
pi.  V,  4).« 


^  The  description  of  this  coin,  ii.,  p.  70,  requires  correction.  The  inscription 
is  JUjna[h']  Koputatt/a  Vlraya^asya.  The  name  also  should  be  given  an 
Virayasasa.     This  compound  from  vira  +  yasah  is,  of  course,  quite  regrular. 

*  The  reading  of  the  inscription  of  this  coin,  id,,  p.  72,  snould  also  be 
coirected.  It  should  be  Bhagavata  -  Catrenvara  -  JHahatmanah,  The  form 
eairtsvara  for  ehatreivara  appears  to  be  quite  beyond  doubt.  But  it  is  certainly 
yerr  remarkable,  and  a  similar  loss  of  aspiration  in  a  Sanskrit  form  is  not  easy 
to  find. 


[Contenta  on  next  page."] 
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Abt.  VlJI.^The  NUi-niaTijari  of  Df/d  Dtireda.     By  A.  B. 
Keith,  Bodea  Sanskrit  Scholar  and  Scholar  of  Balliol 

TIatixo  procured  three  manuscripts  of  this  work,*  I  at 
fir&t  proposed  to  edit  the  text.  But  ia  going  through  the 
work  for  that  purpose  I  soon  found  that  Professor  Kielhom 
was  right  in  supposing  it  to  be  too  dependent  on  Siiyana 
to  deserve  publication  in  ftilL  Under  these  circumstances 
Professor  Macdonell  suggested  to  me  that  I  should  collect 
all  that  was  of  interest  in  the  work.  This  I  have  here 
attempted  to  do. 

The  manuscripts  at  my  disposal  for  the  task  were  the 
following: — {A)  A  copy  presented  by  Professor  Kielhorn  to 
the  University  Library  at  Qottingen,^  and  containing  all 
the  eight  Anfakm^  was  copied  in  1869  from  a  codex  of 
1778  A.u.  ;  {B)  India  Office  Library,  No.  1,649,  which 
Professor  Eggeling  tells  me  dates  probably  from  about 
1750  A.D.  It  contains  only  A^takm  1-4,  The  third  MS,, 
India  Office  Library,  No*  96G,  dating  from  about  1650, 
conmsta  of  two  parts — {C)  containing  Asfaka^  3—5  ;  and 
(D)  containing  A§(Jikm  2,  5,  6,  7  (2  and  6  being  frag- 
mentary). All  these  MSS.,  representing  the  same  recension 
of  the  t^xt,  are  very  closely  related  ;  A  and  5,  however, 
frequently  agree  in  exhibiting  errors  from  which  C  or  D  is 
.exempt.  The  only  other  MS.  in  Europe  belongs  to  Professor 
fax  MilUer»  though  at  least  nine  or  ten  MS8.  of  the  work 
are  known  in  India. 


"■•'M'has  alfva^ly  be<*n  ti»;9ttHl  of  liy  Trnfc^Qr  Kielhoro  in  the 

116;  by  Profew.r  Pcfurni.tj  In  liis  Hrarnd  Mg»9rt,  1883-4, 

riQ  of  this  accouDt  by  Ptofesi^nf  Kielhom  Ui  the  Gottinptr 
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All  our  infbmiation  regarding  the  author  is  deriyed  from  the 
vTil«r  hioMelf.     He  was  the  son  of  Laksmidhara  and  Laksml. 
H»  pil^^nuil  grandfather  was  Atri,  son  of  Mukunda  Dviveda, 
«tfeil  K?Iv>iig^  to  the  house  of  Mukunda,  according  to  the 
uiQrv\hic(iNrT  Ti?rse  of  the  sixth  A§taka.    Two  of  the  MSS. 
^  e"  Aod  D)  begin  Asiaka  5  with  a  verse  in  which  the  author 
^t^tM   liuttielf  Miihodadarbhakulajah}      This  family  is  not 
^^^W^iruw  kiMWQ»  and  in  any  case  the  genuineness  of  the 
>i^irw  itiAy  b«»  suspected,  as  A  has  a  quite  different  version. 
C^fr^P'  (tt«M  cuvHuastancea  little  can  be  said  for  the  attempt 
W  ^rm|t  th^  jfc^dkor  of  the  NUi-ma^/an  into  local  connection 
wtlb  Cuow  (tt<e  ciwiittentator  on  the  Prati^khyas  of  the  £ig- 
attU  iih^  ^Vbit»  Y;ijur-Tiidi*    As  to  his  exact  name  there  is 
;k  siii^hG  siixvt^ocy  in  the  MSS.     In  the  actual  text  he 
ici  uiOJtuMl  \HK^  IHJi  Drivedah,  once  Dya  Dvivedakah,  and 
v>itvu  ^itt{4^  IHjL    On  the  other  hand,  in  the  concluding 
uothx^  v^f  cthf  MS.  (^  to  Affakas  3,  4,  5,  and  of  2)  to  A§taka9 
is  *>*  l\  b^^  i*  »lyl«d  Dya  Dvivedi.     These,  however,  differ 
tWiu  th\>  c\>rnMtponding  notices  in  A  and  B,  and  we  may 
(nirly  iviioludo  fn>m  the  analogy  of  Mukunda  Dviveda  that 
thi>  c\>riwt  form  of  the  name  was  Dya  Dviveda.     To  what 
two  Vt^U:»   his   family  devoted   itself  cannot   be   gathered 
fix^u  I  ho  yW-Mat{/an,      Nor  is  there  any  information  as 
t\^  what  his  position  in  life  was.     It  is  true  that  the  MSS. 
do  itivf^  us  some  choice  of  epithets  like  yuvan^  Battrayajvan  ; 
but  as  thoy  aro  not  in  agreement  upon  the  matter,  they 
ovidontly  are  not  following  any  tradition,  but  are  merely 
^uoeming. 

I>ya  ap{>ours  to  apply  the  title  NUi-mafi/ari  to  the  com- 
ntoiHary  as  well  as  the  text  of  his  work,  for  the  MSS.  offer 
UR  not  only  NltwiaTijarthhd§yam  but  also  Nitimafifarydkhyam 
hhd^yam  ;  but  he  seems  to  have  meant  to  distinguish  the 
oommontary  from  the  text  by  the  title  of  Veddrthtiprakdki^ 
as  a])pcar8  from  the  phrase  NUimahjanhhdsye  veddrthaprakdie 
nliivdkhydni  vydkhydtdnL  He  doubtless  borrows  the  title 
from  that  of  Sayana's  commentaries  on  the  Vedas. 

■  Tlifl  preface  to  Afimkm  4  in  ^,  B.  C  calU  him  M«4[4ithtl^ff»k,  and  in 
^9faka  6  C  liat  ovXj  dmrhkmkmhjmk. 
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Th©  work  consists  of  some  170  sloktis,  of  which  eight  or 
line  are  prefatory,  distributed  among  eight  Astakm.  The 
imt  contoins  50  verses,  the  second  and  third  IG  apiece, 
the  fourth  has  22,  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  eighth  19,  while 
the  seventh  has  but  9, 

The  plan  of  the  work  is  simple.      AVhile  the  first  half 

of  each  sloka  contains  a  rauxim  of  common-aense  moralityi 

the  latter  half  adduces  a  parallel  from  the  Rigveda.     This 

gfereoee  is  explained  at  length  in  the  commentary,  which, 

ike  the  work  itself,  is   the  composition  of  Dyu,      In   this 

jrocess  the  commentary  proceeds  on  fixed  lines.     First  come 

few  words  of  explanation  of  the  actual  text,  which,  however, 

often   omitted    by   one  or   more   of    the    MSS-  ;     then 

followa  the  liigvedic  verse,  accompanied  by  a  legend  either 

in  prose  or  verse ;  finally,  a  more  or  less  complete  comment 

911   the  r*>.      Each  Asiaka  of  course  corresponds  strictly  to 

\h»  like  division  of  the  Samhitu,  and  the  verses  follow  the 

prder  of    the   Yedic   text.      This    rule   causes   some   com- 

^plications  in  the  not  unfrequent  cases  when  the  poet  tries 

to    better    his   statement   by  quoting   two    examples.      The 

commentary  on  one  of  these  must  then  be  looked  for  later 

on,  but  always  in  the  same  Aftaka,     For  example,  i,  34, 

readj ; — 

S^mrtid/itm  mrthikhn  kurijdt  supakdrena  iaiyavdn 
Vaimadf/d,  Jdhnsd^jjdtam  Namtydno  hi  mrtliikanu 


ease  of  Vaimadi   (Rigveda,  I.  116,  1)  is  immediately 
of,  but  Jiihusa  (L  116,  20)  has  to  wait  till  after 
▼.  46. 

This  transparent   regularity   of  order   cannot,    however, 

attributed   to  any   artistic   sense   on   Dya's   part.      He 

simply  adopted  it  as  being   the  easiest   way   of   writing. 

bHis  only  merit,  if  merit  it  be,  is  ingenuity ;   it  is  certainly 

surprising  that  he  can  manage  to  extract  so  many  rules  of 

oondiict  from  the  Rigveda.     But  the  process  of  extraction 

I  painful,  and  the  resultant  morality  is  worth  so  little  that 

may  charitably  hope  it  is  not  on  a  level  with  the  theory 

/.1L«A.S.  1900.  9 
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of  the  author's  day.  If,  however,  Dya  adds  nothing  to  our 
knowledge  of  ethics,  he  adds  little  more  to  our  knowledge 
of  mythology.  As  we  shall  see,  all  in  the  work  that  is 
his  own  is  represented  by  the  i§lokas  and  a  few  words  of 
the  commentary.  These  facts  combine  to  make  the  work 
a  very  dull  one,  and  to  render  its  publication  quite  needless, 
especially  as  a  specimen  of  it  has  already  been  given  by 
Professor  Kielhorn  in  the  Indian  Antiquari/  (vol.  v,  p.  116). 

The  verses  are  written  with  sufficient  care  and  correctness, 
but  are  stiff  and,  as  was  inevitable,  lifeless.  Dya  does  not 
use  a  single  rare  word,  though  naturally  his  subject  forces 
him  to  employ  a  few  Vedic  technical  terms.  Nor  has  he 
any  recherche  constructions,  though  he  employs  the  aorist 
and  the  perfect  more  frequently  than  is  usual  in  so  late  an 
author.  One  use,  which  is  repeated  six  or  seven  times,  and 
is  confirmed  by  all  the  MSS.  I  have  collated,  is  to  write 
a  sentence  like  tarn  Indram  iti  matvd.  Sach  a  practice, 
however,  goes  a  good  way  in  proving  that  the  writer  lived 
at  a  time  when  Sanskrit  was  merely  a  scholastic  tradition. 
The  attraction  is  indeed  not  very  unnatural,  but  it  seems 
to  have  been  strictly  avoided  in  classical  Sanskrit.  On  the 
other  hand,  Dya  is  usually  very  exact  in  Sandhi. 

A  misconception  as  to  the  date  of  the  work  has  perhaps 
attracted  to  it  more  interest  than  it  could  otherwise  have 
claimed.  The  late  Professor  Peterson,  in  his  notice  of  an 
ITlwar  MS.^  of  the  work,^  stated  that  this  codex  bore  the 
date  of  Ist  day  of  the  light-half  of  the  month  Magha, 
Samvat  1110,  i.e.  1054  a.d.  Had  this  been  a  possible  date 
for  the  work,  it  would  have  been  of  great  value,  as  giving 
a  pre-Sayana  commentary  on  180  verses  of  the  Rigveda. 
Unhappily  internal  evidence  proves  conclusively  that  the 
manuscript  is  wrongly  dated,  and  that  Professor  Kielhorn' 
is  correct  in  holding  that  the  work  is  subsequent  to  Sayana. 
Though  Dya  usually  borrows  in  silence,  and  never  mentions 
Sayana's  name,  he  four  times  heads  an  extract  from  him 

1  No.  4,1S3  in  hiB  Catalo^e. 

»  Report  for  1883-4,  p.  8. 

•  Obitinger  Naehriehten^  1891,  p.  181 ;  Indian  Antiquary,  vol.  t,  p.  116. 
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with  Atha  Bhdstje,  The  paaaagee  are  (1)  his  comment  ou 
Rigreda  I.  20,  6,  where  he  quotes  the  Bhasya  on  I.  116,  1 ; 
(2)  on  Rigveda  L  53,  1 ;  (3)  on  L  IIG,  3 ;'  (4)  on  X.  28,  1. 
Thk  direct  pix)of,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  fact  that 
^treiy  comment  on  a  Vedic  verae  i«  a  direct  copy  from 
Sayana,  can  leave  no  possible  doubt  as  to  his  date  being 
later  than  that  of  Say  ana.  That  1054  a,d.  could  not  stand, 
would  also  be  proved  by  his  inferences  to  the  Cdrucaryd 
and  the  AnukramanMidst/a,  which  wiU  be  noted  below. 
Thus  we  have  got  us  his  earliest  date  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  SiTyana  having  died  in  1387  a.d.*  But 
we  may  fairly  suppose  that  it  was  some  time  before  Sayan's 
cocnmentary  won  such  a  position  that  an  intending  author 
"flliould  be  contented  with  wholesale  copying.  Thus  we  may 
'take  1450  a*d.  as  an  upper  terminus.  On  the  other  side 
we  have  no  evidence  save  that  of  the  probable  date  of  our 
MSS.  As  already  stated,  Professor  Eggeling  is  incline<l 
ta  refer  MS.  i>  to  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  One  or  more  of  the  Indian  MSS.  may  be  older ; 
but  with  our  present  evidence  we  must  be  content  to  refer 
Dja  Dviveda  to  the  period  between  1450-1600  a.d. 

So  late  a  work  can  of  course  interest  students  of  Sanskrit 
Literature  and  Mythology  only  in  so  far  as  it  preserves 
ancient  material  which  has  not  otherwise  been  handed  down, 
or  affords  assistance  in  fixing  the  text  uf  extant  works.  For 
the  former  purpose  the  ^^iti-manjari  is  practically  worthless. 
Its  rao«t  considerable  contribution  is  a  variant  of  the  difficult 
Btory  of  Saranyii  and  Vivasvat,  alluded  to  in  Rigveda  X, 
17,  1  sq. ;  but  even  this  seems  merely  to  be  a  prose  version 
of  the  Brhad-d^vatd  accoimt,  which  he  has  quoted  on  Rigveda 
I,  116,  7,  and  here  refers  to.  If  this  view  be  correct,  and 
that  it  is  so  will^  I  think,  be  evident  from  a  comparison 
of  the  two  versions,  which  are  given  in  full  in  Max  Miiller's 
Rigreda,  voL  iv,  p«  5,  then  all  the  legends  quoted  are 
directly  derived  from  either  Sajana's  comment-ory  or  the 
Brhad'detatd,      The  comments  on  the  Yedie  verses  come, 


Cf.  Buniell,  TtmM'Brt%hm9^^,  Prel.»  p.  ^iii. 
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with  but  few  exceptions,  straight  from  Sayaiia,  quotations 
from  whom  thus  form  a  proportion  of  between  two-thirds 
and  three-fourths  of  the  whole  work. 

It  remains  for  us  to  give  a  list  of  quotations,  together 
with  some  remarks  on  their  value  for  textual  criticism 
The  verses  of  the  ^igveda  cited  are  the  following : — I.  1.  1 
6,9;  4.6,7;  10.2;  11.5;  18.1;  20.4,6;  24.1;  30.16 
32. 11 ;  33.  6 ;  35. 9 ;  45.  3  ;  51.  1,  13  ;  53. 1 ;  54.  6 ;  58. 1 
61. 16 ;  62.  3 ;  84. 13, 14 ;  85. 10, 11 ;  97. 1 ;  101.  8 ;  103.  8 
104.  6;  105. 17;  110.  4,  8  ;  114.  6;  115.  1  ;  116. 1,  3,  6,  7 
8,  9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17,  20,  22,  23,  24,  25 ;  117.  6 
7,  8  ;  122.  5  ;  125. 7  ;  126.  6,  7  ;  147.  3 ;  158.  5,  6  ;  161.  6 
162.  9  ;  170.  1 ;  179.  1 ;  182.  3.      II.  12.  1 ;  14.  6 ;  28.  9 
III.  17.  4 ;  31.  6 ;   33.  1,  5,  10 ;  53.  4,  14.      IV.  16.  10 
18.13;  24.9,10;  25.4,7;  26.1;  27.1;  42.8.     V.  2.9 
30.  15 ;   34.  3,  9 ;   61.  1,  6,  8,  17,  19 ;   78.  5.     VI.  3.  2 
27.  4,  6,  8 ;   45.  31 ;  49.  20,  22 ;   52.  1 ;  63.  3,  5 ;  75.  1 
VII.  1.  23 ;  6.  3 ;  11.  2 ;  32.  26  ;  33.  2 ;  55.  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7 
72.  2;  95.  2;  103.  10;  104.  15,  16.     VIII.  1.  34;  2.  19 
20 ;   14.  12 ;    18.  14 ;    19.  5,  6,  36,  37  ;   21.  18 ;   33.  19 
46.  12 ;   56.  3 ;   61.  11 ;   62.  12 ;   64.  2 ;   66.  16 ;   67.  6 
77.  10  ;  91.  7  ;  95.  7  ;  96.  13  ;  97.  2 ;  100. 12  ;  102.  19,  22, 
X.  8.  8;  10.  11,  12;  11.  3;  27.  1;  28.  1;  33.  7;  38.  6 
44.4;  47.1;  48.1;  51.8;  57.1;  60.12;  61.8;  62.1,8 
95. 14,  16 ;  102.  9  ;  107.  8 ;  108.  9, 10, 11 ;  109.  6 ;  117.  6 
145.  2 ;  166. 1 ;  191. 1,  4 ;  while  V.  40.  9,  VIII.  1. 6,  43. 16, 
IX.  85.  8,  are  quoted  out  of  place.     The  most  interesting 
point  in  this  regard  is  the  fact  that  MS.  A  substitutes  a 
different  ending  for  one  verse  (X.  102.  9;  pradhane  jigdya). 

From  the  Brhad-devatd  a  good  many  legends  are  borrowed, 
in  all  some  180  Slokas,  corresponding  to  I.  2 ;  III.  141-9, 
155  sq. ;  IV.  1,  2,  11-16,  21-6,  41-50,  62-6,  99,  111,  126; 
V.  13-22,  32-5,  49-77,  95-101,  110-126,  128-138;  VI. 
11-14,  28,  36-8,  61-62,  80,  100-111,  163  sq. ;  VII.  43-8, 
63-75,  86,  94-6,  148-156,  in  Rajendra  Lala  Mitra's  edition 
in  the  Bibliotheca  Indiea.  The  text  presented  by  the  MSS. 
of  the  NlH-tnanjari  is  certainly  superior  in  some  points  to 
that  printed  in  the  edition.    Its  absolute  value  will  be  better 
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UDdeiiit^ood   after   the   appearance  of  Professor  MacdoneIl*8 
critical  edition,  which  will  make  use  of  this  matcriaL 

The  borrowing  from  Suyaua  is  done  carelessly  i  alternative 

i  Tenderings  are  usually  omitt^^d ;  difficult  grammatical  remarks 
are  left  out,  or  merely  alluded  to  so  briefly  as  to  be  un- 
intelligible without  Sayana's  text.  Many  of  the  passages 
quoted  at  length  in  Sayana  are  merely  referred  to  by  the 
firvt  few  words,  or  are  reduced  to  simplicity  by  the  easy 
process  of  omitting  oil  that  is  difficult.  All  this  renders 
it  very  hard  to  discover  which  of  the  three  classes  of  MSS. 
distinguished  by  Max  Miiller'  is  his  guide.     The  evidence 

lOII  the  whole  points  to  his  having  adopted  an  eclectic 
method,  usually  with  unfortunate  results.  At  any  rate,  in 
difficult  passages  the  printed  text  has  almost  invariably 
xnaeh  better  reading. 

When   we  subtract  from  the  total  of  quotations  in  the 
Jfiii^manjafi  those  passages  which  are  simply  borrowed  from 

■fSynna's  commentary,  we  have  ver}^  little  left,  and  that 
tittle  is  of  no  importance,  Yaska's  name  is  frequently 
Tnentioned,  bat  usually  reflects  the  ^Niru^lmn*  of  Sayana*8 
Bha^ya.  Independent  quotations  are  only  for  the  meaning 
of  tt  single  word  :  Siikapuni  is  once  quoted  from  Yaska. 
Of  the  supplementary  Vedic  works  he  cites  Sauuaka's 
Jti^Uksftm,  Vaidikttlakfmdf  and  AnHrdkdnukramani  once 
eh  on  Rigveda  I.  L  1.     The    Vdlakhibja  Anttl*ramani  is 

'diso  once  quoted  on  Iligvecla  YIII.  56,  *i.  More  important 
tbiiD  these,  aa  bearing  on  the  date  of  the  work^  are  the  three 
{aotattons  from  the  AnHkrnmanlhhdsfjfikftra,  Sadgurusisyai 
who  composed  his  work,  according  to  the  date  he  himself 
givoi,  in  1181'  They  are  on  Rigveda  L  24,  1,  147.  8; 
Yin.  1.  34.*  Further,  the  Sarrttnukramanl  itself  is  twice 
independently  quoted;*  The  only  work  of  this  class,  how- 
ever, with  which   Dya  was  really  well  acquainted,    is  the 


1  9lsrn<<dii,  L  xviii  sq. 

»  •  MVf  edition,  pp,  84,  127^  134. 

*  liLiuiu:^  1,  li»  and  OB  KigrcdA  I.  5X  1. 
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Jl^igvidhdna,  which  on  the  other  hand  Sayana  very  seldom 
quotes.  The  passages  quoted*  are  all  verifiable,  with  only 
slight  variation  of  text,  in  R.  Meyer's  edition.  The 
Nighanfuh  is  referred  to  on  RV.  I.  161.  6. 

The  remaining  quotations  may  conveniently  be  divided 
into  two  classes,  the  Vedic  and  the  Classical.  Of  the  former 
verj"  few  are  left  when  we  subtract  those  due  to  Sayana 
directly ;  some  certainly,  and  possibly  all,  come  from 
comments  of  Sayana  on  verses  not  referred  to  in  the  Niti' 
fnauJarL  All  references  to  suiram  are  to  Asvalayana's 
Srauta-Sutra  as  given  in  Sayana.  Id  commenting  on  RY. 
I.  126.  6,  7.  a  maTTTT  from  the  Ka-'maprodijia  is  quoted. 
The  Tcndyj  or  Pc^-vrrWib:  B»'dJimmir  if  iirioe  alluded  to, 
for  the  $:ories  cc  T-*  J.T.  T  £  ?  .  Trisiras  (X.  8.  1), 
and  Kzzrsa  X.  4?  •'■-.  Tn-  iry-'c:--*..-  Ji-iYunarij  is  quoted 
as  an  *-:i;cr:y  fcvr  Wh  -s^.-.r  .-..  ii-^six.  Ta«  «-ir  of  Rigveda 
X.  ?.'— ^i  ▼":  ^  r5«i*:-W.  *-  ^  -Bj.>iv  -  -v^u  jy  ri;  Rfsis,  found 
^-asjl.r:  *  Sk^Nsscj*^  *^  ■  .vi--iia  iie  :-cl':!i-::  *Bharata' 
^3^  ^.  .i.,;^.  Tt:  -x  I..,.,;..  »*■-.. n/./w  jj  rtiVrrt-j  to  for 
•£rt;  s-  -  '  "K-^:.-i  .^uiL-cu!a.i  :>V.  I.  :ii  12,^  for 
▼•-^-..^    T  ■      \    ^  i:vui.    ..    Li  \Liscri:..:-  ■::  EV.  YL 


.,       ,  ...•      *  .f  w,....ii    -^^^    .r    ..    t  '    :-:."  ii.:  dtmano 

•f^^*.     -fr^TTirii^t    '.o    Frll^jir.,'.    priirrjJly   is 

•i»H»»'  *    ^  •.•    •     '  r-:-.;-.:aatias    rl^  ..  I.  i''>,  6  ,  for  the 

.,^v    .    ^    -•*  ■     •**.    V     ct    jti^is    :c..  lr>J,  i^  .  and  for  the 

..-••e^    .  -      .....sj.;..      T'.i   ijrhv;i  S^Tra  of  Asvalayana 

^    .  ■_  .    ,    :    i^  .u£jtiiu\^i«>  ou  KY.  I.  115.  1,  lY.  25.  7, 

.Vu«    uv  Siiuavt^ix  iha:  is  probably  from 

.    X..  -  »••«        «i&»    v.vuic*   :b<?    pbraj^,    to  r»*  diksi- 

,.-«■*     ..   .  *     :-..-j:..:f.    :  isy.irn  jfil  ^  I'lfy^jfi:  f,.7niti\      The 

,'.*^.>p«>    **     t^yi*>*ij»t>i  bv  A  «juv>rA::o::  anon:  Surya,  Sa 

.^.^,     »     Js^  '■*-.      •r/'«^.'^.\   >  :av*j -   -i.JiVtij   €\'jm   etad, 

..^    .    s^.    .  i»*3^   ma  :>^:  c\\:v>frss:;:^n  of  Pratardana  and 


^::  :  :^  s.^  :*s.:  viii.  21.  is. 
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[Indra    concerning    Brahma.*      The    Oohhila    Qrhya    Suira 
(III.  d.  3)  is  once  cited. 

If  the  Vedic  knowledge  of  the  author  waa  sufficiently 

[small  in  quantity  und  quality,  no  better  account  can  be 

I  giren  of  his  knowledge  of  clttssieal  literature.     He  only  cites 

aeven  works  in  all^  and  none  with  any  frequency.      Manu 

ia  cited  twice  to  prove  that  a  Brahman  may  take  from 

I  "Whatever  caste  he  please ;  '^  and  for  the  tale  of  BharadvajH 

and  Bribu  (lU.  107  sq.)  Yajnavalkya  contributea  the  maxims 

j^ranuk&lt/am   dampaiym   ttitargcu    intra   vardhate   and   ua 

^cnah   Htjdn   na  rdrdhitfi,       A  list  of  synonyms  for  Indm 

,  ia  cited  from  Amara  :    Sutmmd,  Qotmhhid,  Vajn,  Vdsavo^ 

Vfirahdy    Vrsd*      From  the  *  Atf/mirUti*  the  fundamental 

doctrine  of  the  Vedanta  is  enunciated :  Anaimahhute  dehdddv 

dimaimdd/fis  in  dchmdm. 

Hari  (i.e.  Visim),  according  to  MS,  A  in  the  Visnu* 
Purdna^  is  cited  as  propounding  an  Indian  parallel  to  the 
proverb  "God  helps  those  who  help  themselves,"  in  this 
^form  :— 

Parihdya  mjam  kanm^  JCrpm  Krsneti  vddiuafi 
Maddvohim  *pi  iejneyd^  tjntah  karmamayo  hy  aham, 
Vamdiramdcdravatd  purusetia  parah  pumdn 
Vmiur  drdd/iyate,  jmnthd  mnyas  iattosakdrakafu 

The  Bhagavat  (Le.   the  Bhagavadgitd)   Is  quoted  for  the 
following  opinions: — 

Sreydn  svadAarmo  vigurio  paradharmdt  svanusthUdi,^ 
Iftdn  bhofjdn  hi  vo  devd  ddsyante  yajhabhaviidh^ 
Tair  dattdn  apraddyaibhyo  yo  bhuhkte  stena  era  sah.^ 

?cmr  citations  are  made  from  a  more  modem  work,  the 
Cdntmryd : — 

Jia  svakiyastfttipadmr  gldnim  gimam  gtmam  nayel^ 
Smgunadutivdd^na  Yaydiir  apaiad  divafi. 

*  Tlie  former  reference  is  not  in  Jacob's  ConoordttECO ;  the  latter  is  KaufUakf 

*  Th^  pd&Aaj^  is  not  io  our  text  of  Manu. 
^  tih;j,iV4fdglU^  iii,  35. 

IS./iiL  12. 
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Satyoktyd  bahavo  yatdh  svargam  aarvajandrrldh, 

Asatdm  sangadosena  sddhavo  ycLnti  vikriydm, 
Duryodhanaprasahgena  Bhismo  goharanam  gatah. 

Mithydpacddahhahgesu  yatnam  kurydd  vicak^anah 
Krsno  'pi  ratnam  dniya  yaduvarge  sukhi  bhavat. 

This  is  probably  the  Cdrucaryd  of  Esemeadra,  the 
Kashmirian  poet  of  the  eleventh  century,  whose  volaminous 
works  have  been  made  known  to  us  by  Biihler's  and 
Peterson's  Reports. 

Finally,  we  may  add  that  while  the  author  is  content 
to  cite  Panini  only  where  Sayai^a  has  already  done  so,  he 
quotes  with  great  freedom  the  JRigveda-Prdtiidkhya  for  the 
simplest  details  of  sandhi,  such  as  the  use  of  the  lingual 
n  and  s ;  but  as  usual  his  quotations  are  inaccurate. 


DiUR  Sir, — ^In  Ley  den  &  Erskine's  translation  of  Babar'a 
Slemoirs  (p.  28),  there  occurs  the  following  passage,  de- 
0criptive  of  Sultan  Mahniild  Mirza,  a  paternal  uncle  of 
Sabar :  **  In  the  earlier  part  of  hia  life  he  was  much 
devoted  to  falconry,  and  kept  a  number  of  hawks ;  and 
latterly  was  very  fond  of  hunting  the  niliUam,**  To  this 
one  of  the  translators  has  appended  a  note— "I  do  not 
know  what  animal  the  nihilam  is.  From  its  name  it  may 
perhaps  be  the  nlignu.     It  is  said  to  be  gatcazin  kohi" 

P.  do  CourteiUe  (I,  54)  thus  renders  the  same  passage  : 
"  Dans  les  premiers  temps  il  <5tait  passionne  pour  la  chasse 
an  faucon;  plus  tard  il  ehassa  beaucoup  le  behiem  (eap^ce 
d'antilope)/' 

P.  de  Coiirteille  used  Ilminaki's  Turki  text  (Kasan,  1857), 
Mirza  Muhammad  ShlnTzi's  Persian  text  (Bombay)  has 
mihilam,  and  so  have  the  B.M.  MSS* 

The  word  nihilam  occurs  in  the  Akbarndma  {Bib*  Ind*^ 
I,  256),  where  it  is  said  that  Humiiynn  amused  birasolf  after 
fllness  (a,d.  154r*)  with  shikdr-i'trnqawal  (J^ll**.J),  of  which, 
Abfi'l'fazl  explains  in  a  parenlhesi:;!,  the  Badaklishi  equi- 
valent i»  shikQr'i-mhihm, 

The  account  of  the  hunting  and  the  explanation  of  ifrsqdwal 
are  takeu  from  the  Memoirs  of  Bayuzld  Bif/df^  who  wim  with 
Htunayun  in  BadakhshaD  in  1546. 

Again,  Abii*l-fazl  (I,  J118)  tells  a  stoiy  of  Akbar's  tusqawal- 
ig  on  the  skirts  of  tli->  Sn  fid-sang,  and  he  uses  the 
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word  in  a  manner  which  shows  that  it  is  not  the  name  of  an 
animal.  Dogs  were  employed  by  Akbar,  "  ba  dast-i-har  yaki 
az  kAidmatgardn-i'iiazdiki,  sagdn-i-shikdrt  aipurda  bOdand, 
ki  tasqdwal  bdshand.**  Men  drove  the  deer  (dhu).  When  the 
deer  reached  the  tasqdwaldn  (chun  dhu  batasqdwaldn  raaid), 
the  servants  who  had  charge  of  the  dogs  were  not  at  their 
stations,  and'the  hunt  was  a  failure. 

I  have  searched  many  dictionaries  for  the  meaning  of 
tasqdwal  and  of  nihilam,  but  without  success  until  to-day 
(Aug.  2nd.),  when  I  have  found  tasqdwal,  with  variant, 
tashgdtcal,  in  a  Turki-Persian  dictionary  of  the  Mulla  Firiiz 
Library  in  this  city  (Bombay).  It  is  explained  as  a  shutter- 
up  of  a  road  {rdh-band  kunanda).  It  would  thus  seem  to 
be  a  sort  of  earth-stopper,  and  perhaps  was  applied  to  an 
obstacle  placed  in  the  path  of  the  driven  deer  to  turn  them 
or  to  check  them  for  the  convenience  of  the  sportsmen. 

The  dictionary  which  yielded  this  explanation  is  entered 
as  No.  27  (p.  54)  in  Mr.  Rehatsek's  valuable  catalogue  of 
the  MuUa  Firuz  Library  and  it  is  described  by  him  as  the 
work  of  Mirza  'All  Bakht,  whose  poetical  name  was  Az/ctri, 
and  it  is  consequently  known  as  the  Farhang-i-az/drh 

"What  is  the  derivation  of  tasqdwal  I  am  unable  to  say, 
but  it  seems  clear  from  Bayazld  and  Abu'1-fazl  that  it  is 
not  an  animal's  name  but  that  of  a  form  of  sport.  It  may 
correspond  to  the  English  *  driving.' 

Henrt  Beveridob. 

Bombay,  Aug.  2,  1899. 

2.    "OSPREYS." 

102,  Cheyne  Walk,  Chelsea, 
London,  8.  W. 
Saturday,  Oct.  21,  1899. 

Sir, — I  am  much  obliged  to  Mr.  F.  W.  Thomas  for  his 
courteous  note  upon  my  somewhat  random  suggestion  about 
the  '  kiitci/vara.*  He  is  only  a  little  too  modest  in  saying 
that  he  can  throw  no  light  upon  it,  because  this  note  (in  our 
October  number,  p.  906)  pretty  nearly  settles  the  question. 
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I  these 


bird  referred  to  by  Sanskrit  writers  as  'kurara* 
301  tave  been  our  modem  naturalists*  '  Osprey  *  {Pandion 
haMaeiu*),  which  is  in  all  couatrieai,  and  especially  in  India, 
where  it  rarely  breeds,  a  shy  and  silent  bird*  The  same 
remarks  apply,  though  in  decreasing  degree,  to  our  English 
Earn  {Jliilineius  albicilla)  ;  and,  still  with  diminution^  to 
the  Indian  Earn  (Baliaeim  kucogaster).  We  are  left  with 
only  one  common  Indian  sea-eagle,  tlie  Ringtailed  Scii-eagle 
of  Jerdon,  "Pallas's  Fisbiag-cagle ''  of  Blanford  {Ilaliaftut 
huearifphm),  as  the  others  are  ahy  and  scarce. 

This  bird  is  common  down  to  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  and 

miller  south  of  it,  and  in  Upper  India,     Its  eyrie  is  usually 

tn  a  tree  near  human  habit^itione,  to  the  noise  of  which  it 

is  quite  indifferent,  and  adds  its  own,  in  chorus  even  with 

rftilwuy    and    steamboat    whistles^   distinguishable    amongst 

these  s  mile  away^ — the  noisiest,   probably,  of  all  eagles. 

Mr.  Blanford  gives  ^*  Koral,  Mack  kotal'*  as  two  Bengali 

aes  for  it;    and,  on  the  whole,  I  should  think  that  nny 

icographer   will    be    pretty    safe    in    writing    *'  Kurara, 

a  fiabing-eagle,  probably  originally  or  principally  Haliaeim 

kutaryphHB  (Pallas)." 

It   may   be   added   that  the    word   *  osprey  '   is    a    very 

unsafe  one.     The  first  'ossifroge'  seems  to  have  been  the 

*  Lamniergeyer,*  *^  geum  aqnilae  quam  harhalam  wcant^  Tmci 

osst/rtt(jam  "  (Pliny,  N.  H.,  x.  111).     The  Tuscan  augurs 

were  ornithologists. 

The  name,  appropriute  enough  to  this  bird,  which  certainly 

does  break  bones,  has  since  passed,  in  the  form  of  '  orfraie ' 

and  •osprey*    to  a  fish-hawk,  or  fishing -owl,  which  does 

not;  and  now,  by  a  freak  of  fashioni  to  egrets,  or  rather 

to  their  feathers  in  milliners*  shops.      I  take   it   that  the 

I         lexicographers  will  rather  ally  themselves  with  naturalists 

^H  than  with  the  miUiuers;   and  remain,  your  most  obedient 

^m  aerrant^ 


N 


W.  F,  Sinclair  (late  I.C.S.). 

T9  IA#  SienUry  of  th*  M&yal  AiitKi^  Smttif. 
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3.    A  Poem  from  the  Divan  of  Shams  i  Tabriz. 

Sir, — It  is  very  well  known  that  the  greatest  mystical 
poet  of  Persia,  Jalal-al-Din  BumI,  owes  much  to  his  pre- 
decessors Sanal  and  'Attar.*  They  have  been  his  avowed 
masters.  In  an  often  quoted  place  of  his  immortal 
Matnavi  he  recommends  to  the  reader  Sanai's  chief  work, 
the  Hadikah,  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise.^ 

We  may  conjecture,  says  Nicholson  in  his  excellent 
"Selected  Poems  from  the  Divani  Shamsi  Tabriz,"  that 
the  first  impulse  in  his  mind  towards  Sufism  arose  from  the 
perusal  of  their  celebrated  poems  the  Mantiquttalr  and  the 
Iladiqa.  They  were  always  his  leaders,  the  soul  and  eyes 
of  Tasawwuf.^  "'Attar  was  the  soul  itself  and  Sana!  its 
two  eyes,  but  we  have  come  after  both  Sanal  and  'Attar." 
The  poem  where  this  verse  occurs  Nicholson  has  been  unable 
to  find.  **  The  poem  from  which  this  beyt  is  quoted  does 
not  occur  in  the  Tabriz  or  Lakhnau  editions  of  the  Divan." 

"We  have  been  lucky  enough  to  discover  this  poem  in  the 
voluminous  Lakhnau  folio  edition  of  the  KuUij'at  i  Shams 
i  Tabriz,  4to,  pp.  1,036  (Lakhnau,  1302). 

It  runs  as  follows  : — 

"As  lovers  have  we  entered  the  tavern.  Although  we 
have  come  sick  and  as  lean  of  stature  as  the  new  moon. 
The  body  is  like  a  jar,  and  our  soul  in  it  takes  the  place 
of  water.  For  your  sake  have  we  come  in  the  shape  of 
a  jar  from  the  sea.  Incarnate  glory  are  we,  though  we 
curae  as  Disgrace.  Do  not  think  us  simple,  for  we  are  like 
unto  the  sea  and  the  fire. 

*'Take  the  light  of  beauty  and  elegance  from  us,  for  we 
appear  like  unto  the  sun,  a  source  of  splendours.  Listen 
to  our  explanation  of  Truth  and  the  secrets  of  poverty, 
because  we  have  come  in  this  world  from  the  Universe  of 
secrets. 

^  Browne  is  disposed  to  include  in  the  list  another  mystic  of  great  fame 
Nasir  i  Khusraw  (J.R.A.S.,  January,  1899,  p.  166). 

»  Matnavi  (Bulak.  1268),  iii,  p.  143. 

^  *'."^elected  Poems  from  the  Divuiii  Shamsi  Tabriz"  (Cambridge,  1898), 
p.  xxxviii. 
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^^    the 
■     of  t 


'Attar  was  the  aoul  itself  and  Sana!  its  two  eyes,  but  we 
tiftTe  come  after  both  Sutiiil  and  'Attar.  The  men  of  the 
Psth  of  Salvation  are  all  but  one  soul  and  one  heart.  They 
iseert  it  with  certainty  that  we  have  come  one  time. 

"  Krery  one  of  us  is  full  of  the  true  God  and  void  of 
himself.  We  have  come  as  the  heroes  of  the  mighty, 
powerful  Creator.  If  we  are  in  our  sleep  unaware  of  the 
circumstances  of  this  world.  We  came  as  vigilant  warders 
of  this  trust.  Our  rank  is  higher  than  this,  but  we,  fearing 
the  envious,  have  come  into  this  world  veiled  from  the  eyes 
of  the  cmwd.  What  place  has  the  foot  and  head  in  the 
ons  where  we  belong  ?  We  have  come  as  the  mind  and 
of  the  turning  sphere.  When  it  had  become  a  curtain 
to  u«,  the  sun  and  the  moon  of  the  soul,  running  came  we 
on  the  sphere  of  heart  to  offer  ourselves.  We  are  like 
a  tall  cypress  on  the  brink  of  the  river  of  love. 

*'  We  have  become  a  thornless  rose-bush  in  the  garden  of 
Union.  May  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  devour  thistles 
after  camel  fashion.  We  have  the  nature  of  the  parrot; 
we  have  come  hither  sugar*chewing.  We  are  like  the  ocean 
of  the  Euphrates  to  the  fishes  of  love.  We  descended  on  the 
lovers  as  li;,^btly  as  falling  drops  of  water. 

**  Our  bodies  had  become  the  foam  oo  the  clear  waters  of 
his  sea.  The  waves  compelled  us  to  come  hither.  Make 
uae  of  our  dust,  for  it  is  doing  verily  the  same  benefits  as 
wmter.  Take  it  this  yeur,  and  do  not  say  that  we  have 
oomo  a  year  ago.  He  is  the  drunken  one  doubtlessly,  and 
bom  him  have  we  got  our  boastfulness.  He  is  also  the 
cmum  of  our  coming  and  declaration.  The  lover,  the, love, 
4iad  the  beloved,  all  the  three  were  but  one.  We  have 
me  forthwith  a  Sanal-like  leader."  * 


Kullifii  i  Shams  i  Tabriz  (Lakhoau,  ia02},  p.  664. 
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<_i^iC«  i-Jj:i^\  9j^'^ 

p»> J^Llf-  *>i  _^  u,UaI*^    cL}\ji  ^^J^  (»>;ac:  ^  j^  c»^t,^ 
l»> ^,T ^VU  x*T  Cr»T ^ ^  ^^\  U*«o- ^^^U^,j,jstr uJU cJTrf 

lj>->>y\  U  <_Jll  ^j^f^  tljLi..*  Ll<i»>j  >^>i^< 

,»,'>«T  jby--  JLk-.  ^-*-^^    J^  ^/d  -H;*  <>iW  <i^j  J^^^ 

Alezasdbr  db  Ebgl. 
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4.    WXqi*1t-i-babarT. 

PiifoM,  ShottermUh 

Ilmlemere  R*S*0* 

December  12,  1899. 

DsAR  Sir, — Will  you  allow  me  to  appeal  through  your 

itence  of  TurkI  MSS. 


for 


the 


informati 
of  the  Wuqi^at'i-haharl  other  than  the  three  of  which  I  have 

I  knowledge,   Le.  (1)  the  British  Museum  fragmentary  MS. ; 
(2)  the  fine  copy  of  the  India  Office;  (3)  Ilminsky's  source 
at  Kadan. 
Any  information  would   be  gratefully  received. — ^ Yours 
faithfully, 
ANNBrrE  S.  Bevbridgb, 
xh 
wo 
t 


5. 


The  Bemoyal  of  large   Images  from  Shrine 

TO    SuBtNE. 

Campt  Oorakhpur. 

Demnber  6,  1899. 


Sib, — ^In  my  paper  entitled  "SravastI"  I  have  argued 

that  tlie  ID  scribed  statue  of  the  Bodhisatva  at  Sahet-Miihct 

was  probably   moved   about   fifty   miles   from   its   original 

lie,  and  in  a  postscript  I  have  given  an  esample  of  such 

*B  removal. 

When  reading  the  late  Mr.  Growse's  excellent  **  Mathuri, 
A  District  Memoir/'  I  have  come  across  two  passagea  which 
prove  that  similar  removals  of  images  from  shrine  to  shrine 
are  common.     These  passages  are  as  follows : — 

■Wben  the  temple  was  built  by  Mani  Ham,  he  enshrined 

io  it  a  figure  of  Chandra  Prabhu,  the  second  of  the  Tirthan- 

kama;  but  a  few  years  ago  Setb  Raghunath  Das  brought, 

^ttnn  (t  ruined  temple  at   Gtcdiiar,  a  large  marble  statue  of 

Ijft  Nith,  tchieh  nmp  occapiet  the  place  of  honour"  *     (p,  13, 

ed.) 


Tbe  italkft  are  mine. 
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''  This  is  the  most  highly  venerated  of  all  the  statues  of 
Krishna.  There  are  seven  others  of  great  repute,  which 
also  deserve  mention  here,  as  a  large  proportion  of  them 
oame  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Mathura,  viz. :  Nava-nita, 
which  is  also  at  N&th-dw&ra  ;  Mathura-n&th  at  Kota ; 
Dw&rak4-n&th  at  Kankarauli,  brought  from  Kanauj ;  Bal 
Kishan  at  Surat,  from  Mah&ban ;  Bitthal-n&th  or  P&ndu- 
rang  at  Kota,  from  Ban&ras;  Madan  Mohan  from  Brind&ban; 
and  Gokul-n&th  and  Gokul  chandramd,  both  from  Gokul. 
These  two  last  were  at  Jaypur  till  a  tew  years  ago,  when, 
in  consequence  of  the  Mah&r&ja's  dislike  to  all  the  votaries 
of  Vishnu,  they  were  removed  to  K&mban  in  Bharat-pur 
territory.  In  all  probability,  before  long  they  will  be 
brought  back  to  their  original  homes."     (p.  130.) 

The  facts  stated  in  these  extracts  should  dispose  finally 
of  the  argument  in  favour  of  the  identity  of  Sahet-Mahet 
with  Aravasti,  which  rests  on  the  discovery  of  the  inscribed 
•tatue  of  the  Bodhisatva. 

Vincent  A.  Smith. 
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lAIBE   BLEMENTAIRE   DE  LA   LaNGUE   PeRSANE,  SIIVIE 

D*UN    PETIT    TRAlTi    DE    PrO«40DIK,    DE     DlALOGUES|    DK 

|Hod£lES    DE    LeTTRE?,    ET   D*UN    CHOIX    DE    pRO\^RBES^ 

ir  M.  Ol.  Huart,  Consul  de  France,  Secretaire- 
Interprete  du  Gouvemement,  Profesaeur  ^  TEcole  des 
La  nguea  Orion  tales  vi  van  tea.    pp.  150.    (Paris:  Leroux, 

Ka  worthier  choice  could  have  been  made  than  that  of 
M.  Huart  to  fill  the  Chair  formerly  occupied  in  the  fichool 
of  liTiog  Oriental  languages  at  Paris  by  that  great  and 
incomparable  man  M«  Scliefer,  whose  death  is  so  deeply 
deplored  by  all  students  of  Persian,  Arabic,  and  Turkish, 
but  most  of  all  by  such  as  enjoyed  his  friendship,  and  knew 
by  experience  his  unvarying  kindness  and  readiness  to  help 
in  the  most  material  ways  all  who  visited  Paris  in  pursuit 
of  those  sciences  which  he  so  worthily  represented* 

lu  spite  of  the  arduous  duties  of  his  office,  M.  Huart 
fonsd  time  even  at  Constantinople  to  contribute  occasional 
paperi  of  exceptional  interest  and  value  to  the  Journal 
A^mtiq^€^  most  notable  amongst  which  are,  besides  his 
periodical  accounts  of  the  principal  publications  of  the 
OoofltaoUnople  presses  {Blbliofiraphie  ottomane),  the  foIlowiDg: 
JfoU^  tur  k  diahctv  arabc  (k  Dam f is  (1883)  ;  Elude  hio- 
ffraphique  mr  troia  mmicifnties  amies  (1884) ;  Le^  qimimhis 
Ht  SuM  Tdhir  ^Uryun  (1885);  Cmimunimiion  mr  trou 
MrrO|^  hdbh  (1887)  ;  Le  litre  de  la  Creation  et  de  PHishire 
nSftT);  Leprrf^'uth  D/n  '^^-^  Parm  de  Yezd  (1888);  Noh'ce 
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d'un  manuscrit  Pehlevi'tnuaulman  [^--^  (i)^*^^^"]  *  ^  Biblio- 
thkque  de  8.  Sophie  (1889);  Eeview  of  the  Kitdbu'l-idrdk 
U'liadnVl-atrdk  (1893) ;  Le  diakcte  persan  de  Siwind  (1893) ; 
Review  of  the  Kurdish -Arabic  Dictionary  of  Tiauf  Pdshd 
al'Khdlidi  (1893) ;  and  La  priire  canonique  mumlmane : 
pohme  didactique  en  langue  Kurde  (1895).  At  the  Paris 
Oriental  Congress  he  also  communicated  two  interesting 
papers,  Les  Zindiqs  en  Droit  muaalman  and  Le  Dialecte  de 
Chir&z  dam  Sa^di,  in  the  second  of  which  he  criticizes, 
elucidates,  and  restores  with  great  success  the  text  of 
a  remarkable  poem  in  dialect  ascribed  to  Sa'di  which  was 
published  by  the  writer  in  the  JM,A,8.  for  1895,  pp.  795- 
802.  His  larger  works  include  the  monograph  entitled 
Konia,  la  ville  des  derviches  tourneurs ;  La  Religion  de  £db, 
r&formateur  persan  du  xiaf  siicle;  and  the  first  volume  of 
Abu  Zeyd  Ahmad  b.  Sahl  al-Balkhi's  Livre  de  la  Creation 
et  de  VHistoire,  public  et  traduit  d*aprks  le  manuscfHt  de 
Constantinople,  to  the  importance  of  which  he  drew  attention, 
as  has  been  already  mentioned,  in  1887. 

It  is,  however,  M.  Huart's  latest  publication,  the  little 
Persian  Grammar  of  which  the  full  title  stands  at  the 
head  of  this  review,  which  at  present  chiefly  claims  our 
attention.  Its  nature  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  that  title. 
The  grammatical  portion  occupies  pp.  1-70;  the  Prosody, 
pp.  71-82 ;  names  of  days,  months,  weights,  measures,  and 
moneys  fill  the  next  three  pages ;  the  Dialogues,  pp.  86-117; 
the  Epistolary  Models,  pp.  118-129;  and  the  Proverbs, 
pp.  130-148 ;  while  a  Table  of  Contents  concludes  the  useful 
little  volume,  which,  after  a  careful  perusal,  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  cordially  recommending  to  students  of  the 
Persian  language. 

While  uttering  this  recommendation,  may  we  be  permitted 
to  express  a  hope  that  M.  Huart,  now  released  from  the 
exacting  obligations  of  the  consular  office,  will  find  time 
to  continue  and  extend  his  interesting  and  valuable  re< 
searches  into  the  Persian  dialects,  a  branch  of  study  in 
which  he  has  already  rendered  great  service  to  Persian 
philology,  and  in  which  many  more  laurels  are  to  be  won 
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thmn  in  the  comparatively  well-trodden  paths  of  the  classical 
Uoguage.  Aud  at  Puris  more  particularly  a  rich  field  for 
studies  of  this  sort  is  offered  by  certain  manuscripts  in  the 
inoomparable  Scbefer  Collection,  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
irill  soon  be  acquired  for  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  by  the 
French  Government,  but  now  lies  at  the  shop  of  M.  Porquet 
<ktl  tiie  Quui  Voltaire,  by  whose  kindness  the  writer  was 
permitted  tu  inspect  it  on  his  return  from  Rome  last  October, 
Most  notable  aiuongst  these  manuscripts,  alike  on  account  of 
its  age  (a,h.  6'it5j,  it^  extreme  rarity,  and  the  large  number 
of  verfiea  in  dialect  (iJLJ^^)  which  it  contains,  is  that  marked 
P,  ll»  II  very  fine  old  copy  of  the  Kitdhu  RahttCs'Siidur 
Ji  tnicdnkhi' Kay-Khmraw  mt  Al*i'Sa(iuq^  by  Najmu'd-Din 
Abfi  Bakr  Muhammad  b.  'Ali  b.  Sulaymau  b,  Muhammad 
h,  Ahmad  b.  al-Husayn  K  Himmat  ar-Rawaudi.  This 
'Totome  alone  would  unquestionably  reward  with  a  rich 
booty  the  investigation  of  so  competent  a  Persian  scholar 
as  M.  HuarL 
^^  K  G.  B. 

^LICaf  of  China.     (Published  by  the  China  Inland  Mission, 

^^^B  London,  Shanghai,  Toronto,  and  Melbourne.) 

^V  Tbia  Map,  dated  in  the  current  year,  1899,  is  a  repro- 
^^  duction  on  an  enlarged  scale  and  with  numerous  additions 
of  Dr,  Bretscbneider's  Map  of  China,  published  in  1896. 
The  preeent  Alap,  issued  by  the  China  Inland  Mission,  is 
a  beautifully  got-up  one,  and  the  names  of  places  are  all 
printed  clearly  and  distinctly.  All  who  are  interested  in 
Miflsion  work  will  be  pleased  to  see  the  wide  distribution 
of  Misftionariee,  chiefly  British  and  American,  indicated  by 
ibe  red  and  blue  lines  under  names  ui'  places,  the  former 
indicating  stations  of  the  China  Inland  Mission,  and  the 
blue  lines  indicating  places  at  which  Missionaries  of  other 
Protestant  Societies  are  working. 

On  the  inside  of  the  cover  we  have  a  Table  showing  the 
Araa  and  Population  of  China  Proper,  and  a  List  of  the 
TrBtttj  Ports,  with  tho  Province*  in  which  they  are  situated 
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and  the  Population  of  each.  This  List,  however,  is  not  quit 
up  to  date,  and  the  Population  must  be  regarded  as  meri 
guesses  or  rough  estimates. 

In  the  traDscription  of  Chinese  names  on  this  Map  th 
short  i  or  ih  is  written  i,  but  this  is  perhaps  a  printer' 
mistake.  Although  it  is  possible,  however,  that  Shi  becam 
Shi,  how  are  we  to  explain  P'u-ri  for  PUt-Srh  (or  -rA),  th 
name  of  a  place  well-known  for  its  tea?  In  the  List  o 
Treaty  Ports  the  printer  has  turned  the  new  Treaty  Por 
Sam-shui  into  Sam-shin.  This  Map  seems  to  treat  Formoa 
as  still  a  part  of  China  in  so  far  as  political  divisions  an< 
names  of  places  are  concerned. 

T.  W. 


Notes  and  Commentaries  on  Chinese  Criminal  Law.  Bj 
Ernest  Alabaster,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister 
at-Law ;  and  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  Advance< 
Student ;  Chinese  Customs  Service.  (Luzac  &  Co.,  1899. 

The  nature  of  the  contents  of  this  book  will  be  understooi 
from  the  fall  title,  which  is — "  Notes  and  Commentaries  oi 
Chinese  Criminal  Law  and  cognate  topics,  with  specia 
relation  to  ruling  cases,  together  with  a  brief  Excursus  o] 
the  Law  of  Property  chiefly  founded  on  the  writings  o 
the  late  Sir  Chaloner  Alabaster,  K.C.M.G.,  etc.,  sometime 
H.B.M.  Consul-General  in  China." 

The  Preface,  which  will  be  found  a  valuable  introductioi 
to  the  work,  gives  its  history  and  a  brief  summary  of  it 
contents.  We  have  next  a  Table  of  the  principal  decider 
cases  cited  in  the  book,  and  this  is  followed  by  an  Intro 
duction  which  gives,  along  with  other  matter,  a  clear  accoun 
of  the  Ta-ch*iug-IU'li,  or  Penal  Code  of  the  present  dynasty 
It  explains  the  difierence  between  the  lu  and  the  /»',  the  wa; 
in  which  new  laws  are  made  and  new  ofiences  brought  unde 
existing  laws. 

Part  I  has  to  do  with  the  Administration  of  Justice 
Practice  and  Procedure.     In  the  fourth  chapter  of  this  Par 
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til©  author  treats  of  Prevention  of  Crime,  the  system  of  the 

Chtnuse  Courts,  Punishment,  Commutation  and  Mitigation , 

and  the  Positi(»n  and  liabilities  of  officials  and  their  employes. 

Part  II  18  devoted   to  the   vory  important   and   difficult 

subject  of  Eolationship,  including  "Artificial  Relationships." 

In  Part  III  under  the  heading  **  Specific  Offences,"  we 

id  the  writer  treats  of  offences  against  the  Person,  against 

Property,  against  the  Peace,  against  Justice,  against  Religion, 

ngainst    Commerce,    and   of   miscellaneous   offences   against 

Public  Morality  and  Health. 

After  this  we  have  an  Excursus  which  gives  Notes  and 
k?ctdions  on  Land  tenure,  on  the  Disposition  of  property 
Mordi  cama,  Trusts,  and  Guardianship  of  Infants. 

This  IS  followed  by  three  Appendices,  on  the  Evolution  of 
Law  of  Marriage,  Analogy  between  the  Chinese  and  other 
S3'3lem%  and  a  List  of  works  for  study.  There  are  also  an 
Index  and  a  List  of  Errata  and  Addenda. 

In  a  short  notice  like  this  it  is  quite  impossible  to  do 
jofltice  to  the  great  merits  of  this  book.    Its  contents,  whether 
_§Jie  work  of  Sir  Chaloner  Alabaster  or  his  nepbew,  are  all 
mved  from  authoritative  texts.     Sir  Chaloner  was  a  good 
-scholar;  Mr.  E.  Alabaster  is  so  also  appareutly,  and, 
II  ]\  a  student  of  Law  ;   nnd  Dr.  Giles,  the  distinguished 

Professor  of  Chinese   at   Cambridge,    has    evidently  given 
siatance  in   the   composition   of   the   treatise.      Thus  the 
>veroment  official  or  private  student  consultiug  the  work 
can  quote  its  teachings  with  much  confidence.    From  a  study 
this  very  useful  and  interesting  work,  the  first  of  its  kind, 
learn   the  principles  which   underlie  Chinese   Law  and 
it«  administration   and   the  practical  development  of  these 
principles.     We  also  see  some  of  the  serious  defects  of  the 
Obinese  system  judged  by  our   European  standards.      But 
if  the  practice  of  the  native  Courts  had  agreed  with  the 
legal  enactments  made  for  their  guidance,  matters  in  China 
would  not  be  in  the  sad  condition  in  which  they  have  been 
nn        for  some  time, 

H  I:    is  an   invidious  task  to  point  out  blemishes  in  this 

^m     trratitfe,  which  has  evidently  been  composed  with  great  care 
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and  study  and  a  constant  aim  at  accuracy.  But  one  smal 
point  may  be  noted  as  susceptible  of  improvement.  Th( 
author  uses  the  word  *  Tartar '  to  denote  both  Manchu  an< 
Mongol,  and  it  would  be  better  to  substitute  'Manchu 
where  the  reference  is  to  the  Manchu  people  or  laws.  Ther 
are  also  one  or  two  slips  which  have  escaped  the  notice  o 
the  reviser.  Thus,  on  p.  xli  of  the  Introduction  we  find  th( 
word  *T*ang'  instead  of  *Han.'  Instead  of  the  'Indians 
of  Hainan  (p.433)  we  should  probably  have  *  aborigines.* 

T.  W. 

Alt  Indien,  von  A.  Hillbbbandt.    8vo.     (Breslau,  1897. 

Under  the  title  Alt  Indien^  Alfred  Hillebrandt  ha 
republished  a  number  of  essays  dealing  with  Indiai 
subjects,  contributed  by  him  at  various  times  during  th< 
last  decade  to  different  periodicals. 

As  a  resume  of  the  latest  developments  of  Indian  learninj 
in  its  various  departments,  these  sketches  have  a  distinc 
value.  A  century  of  research  has  not  fully  solved  all  th 
problems  connected  with  Brahmanism,  Buddhism,  an< 
kindred  phenomena ;  and,  though  our  fundamental  con 
ceptions  of  these  may  remain,  on  the  whole,  unchanged 
they  stand  in  need  of  continual  modification,  as  theorie 
based  on  wider  knowledge  replace  those  of  an  earlier  day 
The  author's  own  researches  in  Vedic  mythology  mak 
his  remarks  on  the  problems  connected  with  the  Bigved 
particularly  instructive.  He  touches  on  the  habitat  of  th 
Vedic  Hindus  and  on  the  more  recent  theories  concerninj 
the  date  of  the  hymns.  He  passes  in  review  the  variou 
factors  which  have  gone  to  the  creation  of  the  Vedi 
Pantheon,  and  enumerates  the  possible  influences  whicl 
have  to  be  reckoned  with  in  dealing  with  the  problem 
presented  by  the  hymns.  Not  the  least  interesting  par 
is  his  criticism  of  the  recent  works,  bearing  on  the  Veda 
of  Professors  Max  Miiller  and  Oldenberg.  Between  th 
anthropological  and  etymological  schools  of  interpretation 
Herr  Hillebrandt  holds  the  balance  even.     That  he  has  n( 
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%i  tympathy  with  either*  save  up  to  a  certain  point,  he 
I  aliowii  [n  the  preface  to  the  second  volume  q{  hi&  Vedisehi 
Mifik^hgie,  published  liut  year* 

In  the  chapter  on  Brahniaimm^  the  author  deacribes  some 
the  religious  ritea  and  domestic  customs  of  the  Hindus, 
Mating  out  their  parallels  in  other  countries.  He  combats 
the  view  that  the  hold  of  this  system  on  the  Indian  people* 
is  due  to  priestly  tyranny  and  greed  of  gain.  Brahmanism, 
he  shows,  imposes  no  harsh  creed  on  its  votaries.  It 
Jy  stamps  its  seal  on  existing  religious  rites  and  customs, 
and  in  this  capacity  for  assimilation  lies  the  explanation  of 
tta  great  and  abiding  influence. 

The    chapters    on    Buddhkm,    on    King   Asoka,    and    on 
the  Drama,   though  containing  little   that  is  original,  are 
lldMliiigly    written     and    give    the    latest    information 
railable. 

The  opening  article,  Dm  heutige  Indien^  is  one  of  the  most 
iaterestiog  in  the  book.  It  is  an  eminently  fair  criticism 
by  a  foreigner  of  British  rule  in  India.  For  his  materials 
the  author  has  gone,  as  he  tells  us,  to  the  works  of  Hunter, 
Lyall,  and  Crooke  ;  and  his  object  in  writing  was  to  combat 
the  mistaken  ideas  abi»ut  India  prevalent  umong  his  country- 
BO,  To  the  intelligent  student  of  Indiau  history,  there 
can  scarcely  be  a  more  intereating  problem  than  that  of 
future  of  India.  Most  of  us  have  lost  the  cheerful 
lith  of  our  fathers  in  the  potency  of  English  rule  and 
Eogliah  education  to  confer  unbounded  blessings  on  an 
alien  people^  professing  an  alien  religion  and  governed  by 
alien  habits  of  thought  and  custom.  The  Aryan  blood  bond 
cannot  bridge  the  gulf  which  three  or  four  thousand  years 
of  subjection  to  dilferenl  influences  of  climate,  habitat,  and 
ealture  have  produced  between  the  Hindu  and  the  Saxon. 
It  h  with  the  full  appreciation  of  this  truth  that  Herr 
Qillebrandt  sketches  the  difficulties  which  have  beset  the 
path  of  the  Britiah  Government  in  India.  His  pages  show 
claarly  with  what  invincible  prejudice  any  attempt  at 
altering  native  customs  has  had  to  contend^  and  how  even 
tlia  px^ventioQ   of    such    practices  as   widow*burning   and 
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child-roarriage  has  failed  to  effect  the  remedy  intended.  Il 
18  the  intelligent  student  of  India's  past  who  can  best  judge 
of  the  difficulty  of  engrafting  on  an  ancient  civilization  sucl 
as  hers  one  so  different  in  nature  and  aims  as  that  of  Westen 
Europe,  and  we  may  be  grateful  to  Herr  Hillebrandt  foi 
what  he  has  said  on  the  subject.  As  he  points  out,  Indif 
is  in  a  transition  state.  What  the  final  outcome  may  be  ii 
is  difficult  to  foresee.  One  can  only  point,  as  does  th< 
author,  to  the  prevailing  influences  and  more  importani 
tendencies,  and  draw  from  them  conclusions  which  may  \h 
useful  towards  determining  her  future. 

0.  M.  Dupp. 

The  Chronicles  of  Jerahmeel,  or  the  Hebrew  Bibli 
HisTORiALE.  Translated  for  the  first  time  fron 
an  unique  MS.  of  the  Bodleian  Library,  bj 
M.  Gaster,  Ph.D.  (Oriental  Translation  Fund,  TSev 
Series,  IV.)  8vo  ;  pp.  341,  five  facsimiles.  (London 
1899.) 

The  work  under  consideration  has  a  literary  importance 
far  above  that  which  it  claims  as  a  mere  compilation  o 
stories  and  legends.  The  very  fact  that  the  opinions  o: 
scholars  on  its  composition,  country,  and  date  differ  » 
widely,  shows  the  widespread  interest  it  has  aroused.  Ai 
there  is  only  one  single  MS.  of  the  original,  the  publicatioi 
of  this  in  its  present  form  was  extremely  desirable,  anc 
students  interested  in  apocryphical  and  agadic  literature  ai 
well  as  folklore  in  general  will  be  indebted  to  Dr.  Gastei 
h.  for  having  prepared  the  volume. 

P  The  translation  is  preceded   by  a  lengthy  introduction 

i-  in  which  the  enormous  difficulties  involved  in  the  text  an 

^  tackled.     A  definition  of  the  work  is  by  no  means  an  eas] 

K^i  matter.     In  spite  of  the  title  "  Chronicles  "  which  it  bears 

fc  it  is  not  a  historical  work,  the  bulk  of  it  being  of  legendar] 

\\  character.      Neither   is   it   a   Midrash,   because    it    is    no 

i:>  a  homiletic  commentary  on  the  Old  Testament  or  any  par 

S'  of  it,  the   narration  flowing  in  a  continuous  stream  fron 

the  creation  of  the  world  down  to  the  destruction  of  th^ 
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•eoood  Teoiple,  and  even  including  some  episodes  of 
mediaeval  history.  The  present  volume,  however,  ends 
with  the  history  of  the  Maccabees. 

The  composition  of  the  book  gives  the  reader  hard 
prohtema  to  solve.  Compiled  by  a  certain  EhTzar  b.  Asher 
h«l  Levi  in  the  year  1325,  it  includes  not  only  nearly  the 
whole  text  of  the  Josippon,  but  chiefly  the  records  made 
hy  a  certain  Jerahraeel  b.  Solomon,  who  was  also  acquainted 
with  Josippon.  The  preponderance  of  the  portion  which 
goee  under  the  name  of  Jerahmecl  induced  Dr.  Gaster 
Co  name  the  whole  book  after  him,  although  **  Hebrew 
Bible  Historiale "  a»  the  chief  title  would  perhaps  have 
been  more  appropriate. 

In  the  course  of  his  investigations  Dr.  Gaster  calls 
attention  to  a  Latin  work  of  **^ Antiquities"  attributed  to 
Philo,  but  until  recently  almost  entirely  ignored.  Strangely 
enough,  the  book  proved  upon  close  examination  to  be 
Identical  with  the  narrations  of  Jerahmecl.  Now  one  would 
think  that  this  ingenious  discovery  ought  to  be  of  great 
help  in  proving  the  identity  and  dute  of  Jerahraeel,  but 
w  a  matter  of  fact  it  makes  things  more  complicated, 
Dr  Gaster  is  no  doubt  correct  in  his  criticism  of  these 
**  Antiquities,'*  which  he  shows  to  bo  a  Latin  translation 
fiDm  a  Greek  version  of  an  originally  Hebrew  text,  the 
^jjTlior  of  which  lived  in  Palestine  very  near  the  beginning 
'-''  ^lie  Christian  era.  Moreover,  Jerahmecl  himself  quotes 
(P»  165)  "  Philo,  the  friend  of  Joseph,  the  son  of  Gorion 
Wthor  of  the  Josippon).'*  Now,  although  one  cannot  but 
erve — and  Dr.  Gaster  has,  of  course,  seen  it  too — that 
*  Jemhmeel '  is  but  the  Hebrew  of  *  Philo,'  the  Jerahmeel 
***  our  book  cannot  be  identical  with  the  Hebrew  original 
^^  thia  Philo,  In  fact,  Dr.  Gaster,  with  rill  his  clever  and 
l^riicd  arguments,  could  hardly  do  more  than  place  the 
"ia»«rial  and  all  details  before  the  reader,  and  leave  it  to 
^^  to  adopt  one  of  the  many  opinions  already  in  existence 
the  matter.  The  late  Dr.  Perles  gives  the  thirteenth 
'^iitury  as  Jorahmeers  date  and  Germany  as  his  country. 
I*r*  Neubauer.  in  a  recent  article  (J.Q.R.,  1899,  p.  367), 
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decides  for  Italy  and  the  eleventh  century ;  whilst  Dr.  GFaste] 
with  good  reason  considers  him  to  have  been  a  Spaniard  anc 
to  have  lived  at  an  earlier  date.  But  I  believe  he  plaoe 
too  much  reliance  in  the  pure  Hebrew  style  of  the  book 
because  this  is  an  argument  for  the  skill  of  the  aathoi 
rather  than  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 

Dr.  Gaster  has  not  confined  his  investigations  to  th( 
material  offered  by  the  work,  but  refers  to  the  whole  claa 
of  writings  of  similar  character  both  in  Hebrew  and  othe: 
languages.  The  knowledge  he  displays  of  the  Jewish  a 
well  as  non-Jewish  literature  on  the  subject  is  so  extensivi 
that  it  is  evident  that  there  are  few,  if  any,  other  scholar 
who  would  have  grappled  with  the  work  so  successfully. 

In  the  ''  Chronicles  "  themselves  many  details  invite  com 
parison  with  the  legendary  literature  of  the  Mohammedans 
From  small  beginnings,  which  can  be  traced  back  to  th 
Qoran  and  some  of  Mohammed's  contemporaries,  a] 
enormous  literature  of  Biblical  legends  developed.  A  smal 
but  carefully  selected  instalment  of  the  same  was  mad 
accessible  to  European  readers  in  Weil's  Biblische  Legende. 
der  Mmeimdnner  (1845),  compiled  from  various  Arabi 
sources.  Al-Tha'ulibi's  large  work  KUdb  alardis  is  ver 
comprehensive,  though  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  ii 
Several  portions  of  Firdauisl's  epos  **Jusuf  and  Suleicha' 
have  been  published  in  German  translation  by  Baroi 
Schechta-Wssehrd  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Congress  c 
\y-\  Orientalists    held    in   Vienna    in    1888    (Semitic    Sectioi 

p.  48  sqq.). 

Most  akin  to  Jerahmeel  as  to  matter  and  form  i 
Mirkhond's  Rawdhat-as-Safdy  written  in  Persian,  of  whie 
the  late  Professor  E.  Kehatsek  gave  an  English  translatio 
(ed.  F.  F.  Arbuthnot,  Oriental  Translation  Fund,  Nei 
;■„  Series,   vol.  i).      The   Mohammedan    literature    on    saore 

legends  is,  if  one  may  so  express  it,  second-hand.  It 
Jewish  archtype  had  assumed  imposing  dimensions  alreadj 
when  this  was  only  at  its  commencement.  Jerahmeel 
"  Chronicles "  give  us,  therefore,  an  excellent  clue  to  th 
way  in  which   this   Mohammedan  literature  was  evolvec 
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They  not  only  draw  upon  the  Apocrypha,  the  Taknud, 
and  the  yarious  Midrashim,  but  ako  oa  the  ''Chapters  of 
Eliezer  **  and  a  host  of  other  works.  A  closer  investigation 
of  the  Mohammedan  branch  of  this  literature  is  therefore 
sore  to  yield  most  interesting  results.  There  are  legendary 
elements  even  in  the  Qoran  the  origin  of  which  it  is  very 
difficult  to  trace.  To  mention  only  one  instance,  the  journey 
of  Moses  with  "his  servant"  told  in  Siira  xviii  (v.  59  sqq.) 
has  hitherto  defied  all  attempts  to  discover  its  origin.  In 
Mofilim  tradition  (Al  Bokhari,  ed.  Krehl,  iii,  p.  276)  this 
servant  is  Joshua  b.  Nun,  whilst  the  companion  whom  they 
meet  and  who  advises  them  during  their  journey  is  Al- 
Ehidhr  (the  prophet  Elijah). 

The  form  in  which  Jerahraeel  gives  the  legend  difiiars 
considerably.  It  relates  the  meeting  of  R.  Joshua  b,  Levi, 
a  famous  Talmudical  authority,  with  the  prophet  Elijah, 
who  journeys  with  them  through  paradise  and  hell.  Now 
whilst  the  Rabbinic  legend  is  focussed  round  the  person  of 
a  Babbi  (who  from  a  collector  of  legendary  tradition  became 
their  hero),  the  Moslim  counterpart  of  the  same  tale  clung 
to  the  Biblical  Joshua,  "  the  servant  of  Moses,"  who  thus 
becomes  the  chief  person  concerned  in  the  legend.  It  must 
be  mentioned,  however,  that  there  are  great  discrepancies 
in  the  single  incidents  of  the  journey  in  both  versions. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  Jews  in  Arabic-speaking 
countries  have  also  developed  a  large  legendary  literature 
in  Arabic.  Much  of  this  exists  in  print,  and  forms  the 
chief  sacred  reading  in  the  communities  of  the  East  and 
Maghreh.  Although  in  the  main  borrowed  and  translated 
from  Rabbinic  writings,  the  translators  allowed  their  owfT""^ 
imagination  free  vent.  There  exists,  e.g.,  an  Arabic  v^ion 
of  Haman's  letter  which  is  not  identical  with  that  repro- 
duced by  Jerahmeel.  This  Arabic  letter,  which-^s  said  to 
have  been  translated  from  a  Syriac  original,  has  long 
existed  in  print  (see  "  Semitic  Studies,"  in  memory  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  A.  Kohut,  p.  249  sqq.).  For  'Syriac'  we  have 
evidently  to  place  *  Rabbinic  Aramaic,'  but  the  source  whence 
it  is  borrowed  is  unknown. 
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Dr.  Gaster's  introduction  is  followed  by  a  synopsis  of  the 
contents  of  the  **  Chronicles/'  in  which  he  gives  much  useful 
information  as  to  the  sources  from  which  the  compilers 
drew  their  material.  It  cannot  but  be  commended  that, 
instead  of  publishing  the  original  text,  he  has  first  of  all 
given  his  attention  to  the  translation.  The  chief  importance 
of  works  like  Jerahmeel  lies  in  the  material  they  offer, 
while  they  hardly  claim  to  be  considered  from  a  linguistic 
point  of  view.  The  purity  of  Jerahmeel's  style  is,  of  course, 
an  additional  attraction,  but  we  can  barely  discriminate 
whether  and  how  far  the  hand  of  the  last  compiler,  Elazar, 
has  helped  to  purify  and  polish  the  diction.  The  book 
certainly  deserves  to  be  well  received  by  all  interested  in 
Bible  stories. 

H.   HiRSCHFBLD. 
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NOTES  OF  THE  QUARTER. 

(October,  NoTember,  December,  1899.) 


I.     Oeneral  Meetings  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

November  14,  1899. — Sir  Charles  Lyall,  Vice-President, 
in  the  Chair. 

It  was  announced  that — 

Miss  Amy  Yule, 

Mr.  Jwala  Prasad, 

Mr.  Henry  de  R.  Walker, 

Mr.  Ramchandra  Misra, 

Mr.  James  Scorgie  Meston, 

Mr.  F.  Legge, 

Mr.  J.  D.  Anderson, 

Mr.  L.  R.  M.  Maxwell, 

Mr.  H.  K.  Basu,  and 

Mr.  Lala  Sitarara, 
had  been  elected  members  of  the  Society. 

Mrs.  Rhys  Davids  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Theory  of  Sense- 
Perception  in  the  third  century  b.c.  in  India  compared  with 
that  in  Greece.*' 

A  short  discussion  followed,  in  which  Professor  Bcndall 
and  Dr.  Gaster  took  part. 

December  12,  1899. — Lord  Reay,  President,  in  the  Chair. 
It  was  announced  that — 

Babu  Sitaram  and 

Mr.  Boris  Brandhaendler 
had  been  elected  members  of  the  Society. 
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Colonel  R.  0.  Temple  read  a  paper  on  "  Some  Words  not 
to  be  found  in  Yule's  Anglo-Indian  Glossary,"  of  which  the 
following  is  an  abstract. 

Colonel  Temple  said  that  he  came  across  these  words  while 
•editing  an  interesting  log  of  a  voyage  round  the  coast  of 
India  in  1746.  It  was  the  year  in  which  the  French  fleet 
under  Labourdonnais  took  Madras,  a  circumstance  which 
prevented  the  ship  in  question  from  putting  in  thera  The 
log  is  also  valuable,  as  it  gives  an  account  of  the  cyclone 
which  destroyed  Labourdonnais'  fleet  while  lying  in  Madras 
Koads.  Among  the  words  that  Colonel  Temple  was  able  to 
illustrate  were  *  herba '  for  tussur  silk ;  the  old  landmark, 
'  the  black  pagoda,'  near  the  famous  temple  of  Juggurnaut 
in  Orissa  ( Jagannat) ;  '  Kettle  Bottom '  as  a  sailor's  name 
for  more  than  one  hill  on  the  Indian  coasts. 

Among  words  for  which  additional  illustrations  were 
^ven  were  *jute,'  which  was  supposed  to  have  been  first 
heard  in  1795,  but  in  the  log  it  was  used  as  early  as  1746. 
The  many  puzzling  senses  in  which  *  monsoon '  was  used 
were  also  explained.  The  puzzling  word  'chaya,'  which 
occurs  in  many  difiercnt  forms,  was  shown  to  be  a  name 
for  Indian  madder,  a  red  dye.  The  sense  of  *  batta '  or 
*  batty'  as  the  difference  in  exchange  was  shown  to  be 
important.  *  Soacie,'  as  a  form  of  '  soosy,'  a  cloth  of  mixed 
cotton  and  silk,  drew  from  Mr.  Sewell  its  use  by  the 
Portuguese  as  early  as  1550,  under  the  form  'soajes.'  The 
new  word,  so  far  as  glossaries  are  concerned,  *  gundy-gundy,' 
was  explained  to  mean  baggage.  Its  possible  history  may 
show  it  to  come  from  the  Arabic  *jund,'  or  from  some 
Dravidian  coast- word  like  *gondi,'  meaning  a  bag  for 
covering  luggage.  Colonel  Temple  also  illustrated  a  number 
of  place-names  which  have  been  much  corrupted,  and 
located  in  their  correct  positions  such  queer  names  as 
Carera,  Chitricory,  Summerwarren,  Due  Point,  Guard-an- 
ogre  (Godavery).  He  gave  the  old  name  Carepare  or 
Caregare  for  Ganjam;  many  interesting  corruptions  of 
Juggurnaut,  including  *Jno  Gemaet'  (1669);  and  a  list 
of   quotations    showing   how   '  Mesopotamia '   rose   out    of 
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^^^pade  to  stand  for  Calcutta,  and 

hovr  old  names  very  like                1 

^^^Hach  other  in  form  had  stood  for  Calcutta  and  for  Calcula, 

^^^h  place  once  of  some  trading  importance  lower  down  the 

^V      Hughli.     The  following  is  a  list  of  the  words  illustrated  : — 

^^^fe                        Words  nai  to  be  found  in  Yuk, 

^r    L  Bonad.                                  13. 

Narsipore. 

■        2.  Herba, 

14. 

Pundy. 

^1        3,  Annegon.                        | 

15. 

Ramnepatam. 

^H        4.  Barrebulle. 

16. 

Summerwarreu. 

^H        £•  Bimlepatam. 

17. 

Yizagapatam. 

^^L        6.  Black  Pagoda. 

18. 

Blackwood's  Harbour. 

^B    7.  Calpee. 

10. 

Due  Point. 

^^f        8.  Carera. 

20. 

Jute  (addl.  info.). 

^m        9.  Chitricory. 

21. 

Monsoon  (addl  infn.)* 

^m      10«  Oangam. 

22. 

Shaii,  Chae. 

^1       11*  Ingerara. 

28. 

Gundy-gundy, 

H      12.  Kettle  Bottom. 

^m                         Addithnal  Iliiistraiiom 

to  the  Word^, 

H      24.  Batty,                                   28. 

6uurd-an-ogre, 

r         25.  Softcie.                                  29. 

Jakernot. 

b       26.  Calcuta                                   30. 

Masulipatam. 

H       27.  Ohiling, 

A  diacuasion  followed*  in  which  Mr.  Irvine,  Mr.  Sewell,  Sir               | 

Henrf  Norman,  Mr.  Ashbumer,  ^ 

[r.  Ferguson,  Mr.  Frazer, 

and  Dr.  Qaster  took  part. 

n.  Obituary  Notice. 

The  Rei\  John  Chalnun 

f,  M.A.,  LL.D,                                1 

The  news  of  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Chalmers,  trana- 

fnitt43d  by  telegraph  from  Korea,  gave  us  all  a  sad  surprise. 

^         Dr.  Chalmers  was  a  native  of  Aberdeenshire,  and  was  born 

^k      in  1825.     Ue  was  a  graduate  of  the  Aberdeen  University, 

^^^*and  WES  a  student  at  the  Oheshunt  Theological  College.     In 
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1852  he  joiDed  the  London  Missionary  Society,  and  was  sent 
to  Hongkong,  where  he  joined  the  late  Dr.  Legge  in  the 
management  of  the  Mission  Printing  Press.  In  the  Aatumn 
of  1859  he  was  transferred  to  Canton,  where  he  worked  as 
a  missionary  until  1879.  His  Alma  Mater  had  in  the 
meantime,  in  1878,  conferred  on  him  the  honorary  degree 
of  LL.D.  In  1897  Dr.  Chalmers  experienced  the  great 
sorrow  of  his  life,  the  loss  of  his  wife,  who  had  shared  all 
his  toils  and  troubles  for  forty-five  years.  Soon  after  the 
occurrence  of  this  sad  event  he  paid  a  visit  to  this  country, 
and  on  his  way  back  to  the  Far  East,  vid  Canada,  was 
shipwrecked  last  September  in  the  "  Scotsman."  He  reached 
China,  however,  and  went  to  visit  his  eldest  son,  who  fills 
an  important  post  in  the  Korean  Customs  Service,  and  it 
was  in  this  son's  residence  at  Chemulpo  that  he  died  on 
the  22nd  November. 

Dr.  Chalmers'  contributions  to  Chinese  learning  were 
numerous  and  valuable,  but  one  cannot  do  more  here  than 
briefly  give  the  names  of  a  few.  In  1868  he  published 
a  translation  of  the  Tao-te-Ching  with  the  title  "Specu- 
lations on  Metaphysics,  Polity,  and  Morality  of  *  the 
old  Philosopher '  Lao-Tsze."  He  compiled  a  very  useful 
English- Cantonese  Dictionary,  which  last  year  had  reached 
a  sixth  edition.  He  was  also  the  author  of  a  small  work 
entitled  "  The  Origin  of  the  Chinese,"  which  is  a  learned 
and  interesting  work,  but  does  not  settle  for  ever  the  question 
of  the  origin  of  the  Chinese.  Another  learned  work  by 
Dr.  Chalmers  is  entitled  "  An  Account  of  the  Structure  of 
Chinese  Characters  under  300  Primary  Forms  after  the 
Shwoh-wan,  100  a.d.,  and  Phonetic  Shwoh-wan,  1833."  This 
book,  which  was  printed  at  Aberdeen  in  1882,  would  probably 
become  better  known  and  more  studied  if  a  new  edition  were 
produced  with  the  Chinese  characters  printed  clearly  and 
correctly.  Among  the  Chinese  books  which  Dr.  Chalmers 
produced  the  most  important  is  his  "  Concise  Kanghi,"  which 
also  deserves  to  be  better  known.  He  also  contributed  to  the 
China  Review  articles  on  Chinese  etymology  and  phonetics, 
on  Taoism,  Han-wen-kung,  and  other  Chinese  subjects. 
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In  Hongkong  and  Canton,  Dr.  Chalmers  was  muoh 
respected  and  beloved  as  a  zealous,  devoted,  and  wide- 
hearted  missionary,  and  as  a  kind  and  genial  friend  and 
neighbour.  His  name  will  be  long  remembered  there  by 
English  and  Chinese,  and  his  teaching  and  example  will 
have  a  lasting  influence.  His  contributions  to  our  know- 
ledge of  the  Chinese  language, '  philosophy,  religion,  and 
literature,  will  give  him.  an  enduring  place  among  the 
serious  students  of  those  departments  of  learning. 

T.  W. 


J.B.A.8.    1900.  11 
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m.    Notes  and  News. 

We  are  pleased  to  hear  that  Professor  A.  A.  Macdonell 
has  been  unanimoosly  elected  to  the  Boden  Professorship 
of  Sanskrit  at  Oxford. 


We  extract  the  following  from  the  Cambridge  UhiwrHip 
JReporter  for  5th  December,  1899 : — 

The  Vice-Chancellor  publishes  to  the  University  the 
following  Report  which  he  has  received  from  0.  BendaU, 
M.A.y  of  Gonville  and  Caius  College,  to  whom  a  grant 
was  made  from  the  Worts  Travelling  Scholars  Fund 
(Grace,  9th  June,  1898)  :— 

OUTLINE-REPORT  ON  A  TOUR  IN  NORTHERN  INDIA 
IN  THE  WINTER  1898-9. 

Deab  Mb.  Yicb-Chaitcellob, — In  accordance  with  the  conditions 
of  the  grant  ahove  cited  I  heg  leave  to  subjoin  an  outline  of  the 
tour  which  I  have  recently  completed,  for  the  information  of 
Members  of  the  Senate,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  publish,  as 
in  connection  with  my  similar  tour  in  1884-5,  a  more  detailed 
account  later  on. 

I  landed  at  Bombay  on  23rd  November  1898,  and  commenced 
search  for  MSS.  by  conferring  with  Bhagran  Das  of  Surat. 

I  next  visited,  chiefly  for  architectural  study,  Ahmadabad  and 
!Mount  Abu.  At  Jeypore  the  Digambara  Jain  pandit,  Cimanlal, 
not  only  gave  me  a  full  list  of  his  valuable  manuscript  library,  from 
which  copies  can  be  made,  but  also  presented  me  with  several  MSS. 
I  further  succeeded  in  obtaining  some  Digambara  MSS.  through 
my  old  friends  amongst  the  Brahmans  of  the  city.  From  Jeypore 
I  proceeded  to  Delhi ;  whence  I  travelled  with  short  stays  at  Agra 
and  Allahabad  to  Kathman^u,  Nepal,  which  formed  the  chief  goal 
of  my  journey. 

Besides  the  acquisition  of  MSS.  a  second  main  object  in  my  visit 
was  the  fuller  exploration  of  the  library  of  H.E.  the  Maharaja,  of 
which  I  previously  gavo  an  unavoidably  brief  account. 

Among  several  very  interesting  literary  discoveries  in  this 
remarkable  collection,  I  may  here  select  two  as  of  special  interest : 
(I)  fragments  of  a  Pali  canonical  work  written  in  a  form  of  the 
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Gupta  ebamcter;  (2)  of  seyenJ  BuddhiBt- Sanskrit  works  written 
r  about  the  fifth  century  A,n.  The  writing  shows  a  striking 
ttblance  to  some  of  the  early  fragments  of  Indian  origin 
My  found  in  Central  Asia.  Many  of  these  leaves  I  photo- 
aphed  at  the  time,  and  I  am  glad  to  be  now  able  to  add  that 
be  roost  interesting  of  them  have  recently  been  sent  to  the  India 
lo6  Library  for  my  use,  and  for  publication  so  far  as  resources 
allow.  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  the  N'epalese  Durbar  for 
this  mark  of  confidence  and  appreciation,  and  to  the  Government 
of  India  for  their  intervention  in  the  matter. 

Contbuing  also  my  work  on  the  ckronology  of  Nepal  I  noted 
all  dates  o!  MSS*  giving  names  of  kings  in  their  colophons ;  which 
I  now  propose  U>  publish  in  supplement  to  the  list  of  the  kings  of 
Nepal,  given  in  my  longer  Report,*  fourteen  years  ago* 

As  to  epigraphic  work,  I  discovered  and  copied  some  six  in- 
•criptiona  of  the  early  period  (5tb — 9th  cent,  a.d.),  and  I  have 
ither  copied  or  noted  a  considerable  number  more  of  the  succeeding 
roenturies. 

It  gives  me  special  pleasure  to  testify  my  obligations  to  the  then 
Lcting  Prime  Jlinister  of  Nepal,  Deb  Shamsher  Jang  Bahadur 
latia,  who  showed  me  not  only  personal  kinilness  in  many  ways, 
but  special  practical  sympathy  in  two  respects;  (1)  in  borrowing 
rum  MSS.  from  private  owners  for  my  perusal ;  (2)  by  presenting 
BQo  with  two  valuable  MS8.,  one  of  which  I  propose  with  his 
approval  to  make  over  to  the  University  Libraiy,  while  the  other, 
A  unique  work  of  considerable  importance  for  the  history  of 
Buddhism,  I  intend  shortly  to  edit.  His  Excellency  further 
Lpressed  to  mo  his  wish  that  the  relationB  between  the  State 
ibrary  of  Nepal  and  libraries  like  our  own  in  Europe  could  be 
drawTi  closer  by  mutually  making  known  desiderata. 

The  second  main  division  of  my  original  programme  was  to  make 
cha^ological  enquiries  in  the  territory  of   H.H.  the  Nizam  of 
'Hyderabad. 

I  accordingly  proceeded  to  Hyderabad  by  the  East  Coast  route^ 
inking  on  the  way  some  search  for  inscriptions  alleged  to  exist  at 
pveral  points,  especially  near  Yizagapatam,  as  to  which  I  may 
publish  later  further  details. 

lu  and  near  Hyderabad  I  was  unable,  owing  to  the  somewhat 
advanced  date  of  my  arrival  (Feb.   17th),  to  do   much   outdoor 
rk;     but    I    made    several    enquiries,    which    may    hereafter 
9T0  Tmluable«      My  accomplished   host,   Shams-uI-Ulama  Syed 
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'All  Bilgrami,  Public  Works  Secretary  to  the  Kizam,  presentud 
^  with  several  Sanskrit  MSS.  for  the  Uniyersity  Library.  Pro* 
ceeding  to  Aurungabad  in  the  same  State,  I  visited,  for  the  study 
of  arohsBology,  the  cave-temples  and  monasteries  of  Aorungabad 
and  EUora.  I  examined  carefully  the  chief  group  of  oaves  near 
the  first-named  place,  which  are  now  somewhat  neglected.  A» 
a  result  of  my  visit  an  important  cave  (No.  iv),  previously  choked 
with  rubbish,  has  now  been  cleared  under  the  orders  of  my  friend 
Syed  'All  Bilgr&mi. 

In  Aurungabad  I  also  found  and  partly  examined  two  noteworthy 
libraries  of  Sanskrit  MSS.,  hitherto  unknown  to  European  scholars. 

After  further  study  of  cave-architecture  at  fihaja  and  Earli 
I  returned  to  Bombay.    I  left  India  on  drd  April,  1899. 

I  propose  shortly  to  submit  to  the  University  Librarian  a  state- 
ment of  the  MSS.  obtained  and  available  at  once  or  ultimately  for 
acquisition  by  the  Library. 

I  have  also  made  a  large  number  of  photographs,  which  I  am 
preparing  for  exhibition  and  for  publication,  according  as  opportunity- 
may  be  afforded  to  me. 

I  remain,  dear  Mr.  Vice-Chancellor, 
Yours  faithfully, 
Novmber^  1899.  Cscn.  Bensall. 


Philology  Notes,    1899. 

I.  Asia:    (1)  India. 

I.  Mr.  George  Grierson,  of  H.M.  Indian  Civil  Service,, 
now  on  special  duty  in  India  for  the  purpose  of  compiling 
a  full  and  complete  list  of  the  Languages  of  that  country ,. 
has  in  1899  published  in  London  (Luzac  &  Go.)  and  in 
Calcutta  (Thacker,  Spink,  &  Co.)  an  important  work, '' Essays 
on  Kashmiri  Grammar,"  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  our 
dear  and  lamented  friend  Dr.  Georg  BUhler  of  Vienna. 
These  Essays  have  originally  appeared  in  the  pages  of 
the  Journal  of  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society  for  1896-1899. 
The  Language  is  of  interest  to  Comparative  Philologists^ 
as^  to^use  the  words  of  Mr.  Grierson,  "no  Indo- Aryan 
Language  it  her  gramrhatical  construction  is  so  naked  and 
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unashamed.  A  study  of  Kasbnu'ri,  therefore,  is  a  necessary 
prelirninary  to  any  inquiry,  which  deals  coraparatively  with 
the  mutual  relations  of  the  modem  Aryan  Vernaculard." 
The  Language  had  heen  previously  represented  by  a  useful 
little  grammar  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Wade,  which  is  intended 
for  tho3e  who  seek  to  acquire  a  sufficient  colloquial  kuow- 
Ige*  Mr,  Grierson's  object  is  different,  and  is  intended 
for  linguistic  scholars.  As  in  other  languages  in  North 
India,  there  are  two  Dialects  of  Kaahmirit  the  one  used  by 
the  Hiudu,  the  other  by  the  Mahometan,  who  introduces 
Arabic  and  Persian  words,  which  the  Hindu  avoids.  This 
ok   illustrates    the    Dialect    of    the    Hindu    only,    which 

eprecsents  a  purer  form  of  the  original  Kasbmiri,  in  which 
all  the  old  literature  of  the  country  is  found.  Two  forms  of 
Written  Character  prevail  :  the  Arabic  Character,  modified 
by  Persian  nsage,  employed  by  the  Mahometans,  and  the 
8drada   and    Deva-N4gari  Character  by  the  Hindu.      The 

}&rada  is  the  tnie  Alphabet  of  the  Language,  but 
Mr.  Grierson  for  practical  reasons  has  adopted  the  Deva- 
N4gari.  To  the  *  Phonology  *  or  *  Sound- Lore '  a  very 
large  space  in  these  Essays  is  consecrated,  as  it  forms  the 
groundwork  of  a  rather  complicated  Grammar  :  once  that 
id  mastered,  the  *  Word- Lore,'  and  *  Sentence- Lore,'  known 
to  us  as  the  Accidence  and  Syntax,  are  comparatively  easy, 

IL  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  to  the  Chief  Commissioner 
of  Assam,  dated  October  18,  18^9,  has  brought  to  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society  a  pamphlet  of  a  few  pages  enlitled  a  ''Luahai 
Primer,"  called  also  •*  Mizo  Zir  Tir  Bu."  There  is  not 
a  word  of  English  in  the  Pamphlet,  bat  it  is  printed  at  the 
Gbvernment  Press,  ShiUong,  aud  *'  by  Authority." 


m.  By  a  singular  coincidence,  on  the  11th  November, 
18**f>,  I  received  from  an  entire  stranger,  Mr.  Lorraine, 
a  Missionary  to  the  Lushai,  a  copy  of  a  Grammar  and 
Dictionary  of  the  Lushai  Language,  prepared  by  himself 
and  his  colleague,  Mr.  Savidge.  This  is  clearly  a  full  and 
irefully   prepared   volume   of  350   pages   in   the   English: 
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language,  and  the  Lusbai  words  in  Roman  character.  This 
is  also  published  at  Shillong  and  at  the  Government  Press, 
in  the  year  1898.  The  authors  have  returned  from  England^ 
to  which  they  paid  a  short  visit,  to  the  land  of  the  Lusbai. 

IV.  Our  venerated  Honorary  Member  has  in  the  days  of  hia 
old  age  put  forth  a  volume,  which  no  one  but  himself  could 
have  compiled,  '*The  Six  Systems  of  Indian  Philosophy,"^ 
by  F.  Max  Muller.  The  aim  and  scope  of  this  work  are 
best  indicated  in  the  author's  own  words  as  ''  a  description 
of  some  of  the  salient  points  of  each  of  the  six  recognized 
systems  of  Indian  Philosophy."  As  he  points  out,  the 
almost  entire  absence  of  any  chronological  data  makes 
a  historical  treatment  of  the  subject  impossible.  The  book 
gives  a  luminous  exposition  of  the  conditions,  amid  which 
Indian  Philosophy  had  its  rise,  and  shows  how  it  owes  ta 
these  so  many  of  its  unique  characteristics.  The  author 
then  traces  the  genesis  of  philosophical  ideas  in  the  Veda 
— the  gradual  development  of  those  conceptions  destined 
to  play  so  great  a  part  in  the  later  philosophical  systems 
of  the  country.  Beginning  with  the  system  of  the  Vedanta,. 
Professor  Max  Miiller  next  sketches  the  main  doctrines  of 
each  philosophical  system  in  turn.  Throughout  he  seeks 
to  define  as  clearly  as  possible  the  various  terms  used  and 
to  throw  light  on  the  obscurer  points  of  Indian  Philosophy 
generally,  though  readily  admitting  the  difficulties  besetting 
the  European  interpreter  in  this  respect.  In  the  evolution 
of  Indian  Philosophy  so  many  links  are  missing,  that  we 
must  give  up  the  idea  of  ever  being  able  to  reconstruct  it  in 
its  original  form,  or  trace  back  through  all  its  gradations 
the  development  of  a  single,  and  that  perhaps  the  simplest^ 
Philosophical  idea.  Such,  broadly  speaking,  is  the  conclusion 
of  the  author  himself,  though  it  in  no  way  weakens  his 
conviction,  that  here  and  there  careful  study  may  lead  to  the 
solution  of  problems  hitherto  regarded  as  insoluble.  The 
book  is  distinguished  by  that  lucidity  of  style  and  power  of 
graphic  representation  so  characteristic  of  all  the  author's 
writings. 
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T.  Dr.  M.  A.  Stein^  the  distinguished  Principal  of  the 
Oriental  College  at  Lahore,  has  forwarded  to  me  a  pamphlet 
of  seven  pages  entitled  **The  Castle  of  Loh4ra/'  a  reprint 
frani  the  Indian  Anttquarif  of  September,  1897.  Its  interest 
IB  rather  antiquarian*  as  it  is  alluded  to  iu  the  Kajatarangini 
by  Kalhana,  an  annotated  translation  of  which  by  Dr.  Stein 
fis  now  passing  through  the  Press.  A  brief  notice  is  sufficient, 
as  oopies  of  the  Indian  Antiquitrtf  are  available  in  the  Library 
of  the  Boyal  Asiatic  Society. 

VL  "  The  Great  Indian  Epics.''  This  little  book  givea 
^within  the  compass  of  some  250  pages  a  concise  and  graphic 
Facoount  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  Ramayana  and  Maha- 
bh&rata.  A  sketch  like  this  should  appeal  readily  to  that 
arge  class  of  people,  who,  with  no  knowledge  of  Sanskrit, 
r^et  wish  to  have  some  idea  of  the  old  literature  enshrined  in 
it*  The  scholar  is  but  too  prone  to  ignore  the  necessity  of 
presenting  these  subjects  in  a  popular  and  attractive  form, 
id  to  look  a  little  disdainfaUy  on  such  'compilations' 
beneath  his  notice.  Tet^  in  the  present  day^  when 
knowledge  of  the  history  and  literature  of  India  has 
>me  indispensable  to  the  number  of  Engliahmen  con- 
nected directly  or  indirectly  with  that  country,  it  is  the 
writer,  who  can  popularize  his  subject,  rather  than  the  scholar^ 
who  will  be  most  sought  after  for  information  on  these 
matters.  The  author,  Mr.  John  Campbell  Oman,  Principal 
of  Khalsa  College,  Amritaar^  writes  with  an  appreciation  of 
the  Indian  epics  and  a  sympathy  with  Indian  ideas  only 
to  be  found  among  those  who,  like  himself,  are  personally 
familiar  with  Indians,  their  own  experience  of  native  life 
enabling  them  to  understand  allusions  and  views,  which  to 
the  stranger  would  appear  unintelligible  or  grotesque.  The 
•ttthor  wisely  confines  himself  to  a  simple  narrative  of  the 
plot  and  episodes  of  the  respective  epics,  accompanied  by 
brief  introductory  remarks  elucidating  these.  The  theories 
held  by  various  scholars  regarding  the  origin  and  history  of 
the  epics  are  touched  upon,  but  there  is  no  attempt  to  discuss 
them,  euch  being  outside  the  scope  of  a  work  like  the  present. 
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(2)  Asia  except  India, 

VII.  "Arabic  Self-taught,"  by  C.  A.  Thimm,  F.R.G.8. 
This  book  has  been  received  from  the  Editor  for  *  review/ 
The  Language  is  ofne  of  supreme  importance,  and  spoken 
either  as  the  soleYemacular  or  used  as  the  literary  Language 
of  Millions.  It  has  also  merits  of  its  own,  and  deserves 
more  extensive  study.  I  insert  the  description  of  the  work 
supplied  by  the  Editor :  it  is  a  mere  booklet  of  92  pages, 
and  the  price  is  2«. 

The  above  has  been  carefully  revised  by  Professor  G. 
Hagopian,  who  has  made  various  emendations  and  improve- 
ments in  it.  The  work  is  an  elementary  and  practical 
treatise  on  the  language,  the  Arabic  characters  being  used, 
with  a  concise  Granmiar  and  an  English-Arabic  Dictionary, 
together  with  a  correct  English  phonetic  pronunciation  of 
every  word  and  phrase ;  the  transliteration  being  arranged 
in  accordance  with  the  scheme  adopted  at  the  last  Congress 
of  Orientalists.  It  is  a  most  useful  adjunct  to  the  **  Egyptian 
Self-taught,"  which  only  treats  of  the  language  08  spoken  in 
Egypt,  for  the  benefit  of  Travellers  and  others.  Students, 
therefore,  will  find  the  "Arabic  Self-taught"  sufficient  to 
enable  them  to  obtain  an  accurate  grammatical  and  con- 
versational knowledge  of  Arabic. 

VIII.  Mr.  D.  G.  Hogarth  recently  undertook  the  very 
interesting  experiment  of  inviting  a  number  of  scholars, 
each  of  them  engaged  in  some  special  branch  of  archaeology, 
to  contribute  essays  to  a  work,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to 
indicate  to  what  extent  recent  archaeological  research  had 
affected  our  conceptions  of  Biblical  and  Classical  literature. 
This  book  has  now  been  published  under  the  title  "  Authority 
and  Archaeology,  Sacred  and  Profane,"  and,  while  Mr.  Hogarth 
appears  both  as  a  contributor  and  as  general  Editor,  the 
names  of  Professor  Driver,  Professor  Ernest  Gardner, 
Mr.  Griffith,  Mr.  Haverfield,  and  Mr.  A.  C.  Headlam,  also 
appear  on  the  title-page.  The  largest  single  contribution 
to  the  volume  is  that  of  Professor  Driver,  to  whom  was 
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entrusted  the  tirat  part  of  the  book,  dealing  with  *'  Biblical 
Authority,"  while  by  no  means  the  least  interesting  portion  of 
the  volume  is  the  short  chapter  contributed  by  Mr.  Hogarth, 
on  "Prehistoric  Greece."  In  a  work  of  tliia  nature,  which 
embracer  the  whole  field  of  ancient  archaeology,  to  attempt 

^n  exhaustive  treatment  would  naturally  be  quite  impossible  ; 
ind  the  contributors  have  wisely  confined  themselves  to 
giving  a  sketch  of  the  main  results  achieved  in  their  various 

ndepartments  of  study.  The  views  expressed  in  the  volume 
bave  not  been  arrived  at  by  any  common  understanding,  and 
ch  writer  is  respoDsible  for  those  put  forward  in  his  own 
contribution ;  but,  within  ita  limits,  the  volume  has  sncoess- 
fully  achieved  a  rapid  survey  of  the  archaeological  field,  and 
will   prove  a   welcome   guide  to  the  general  reader,  who, 

Lwithout  special  archaeological  knowledge,  is  interested  in  the 
lidtory  of  ancient  civilization. 

IX,  "Zoroaster,  the  Prophet  of  Ancient  Iran,"  by  Professor 
A.  V,  Williams  Jackson,  Columbia  University.  Few  scholars 
have  done  more  to  elucidate  the  many  difficult  problems 
[>nnected  with  the  Zoroastrian  religion  and  tho  history  and 
^dato  of  its  Founder  than  Professor  Jackson,  who  has  now 
summed  up  in  the  admirable  book  mentioned  above  the  results 
of  his  long  and  careful  studies*  Trained  in  the  German 
School,  he  has  succeeded  in  combining  German  diligence  and 
accaracy  with  an  almost  French  lucidity  and  conciseness  of 
exposition ;  and  inspired  by  the  firm  conviction  of  his  teacher 
Geldner  as  to  the  historical  reality  of  the  Prophet  of  Ancient 
Persia,  he  has  made  the  fullest  and  yet  most  prudent  use  of 
the  'traditional  school,'  to  whom,  especially  to  West  and 
Darmesteter,  we  are  so  deeply  indebted  for  a  knowledge 
of  the  Pahlavi  literature.  Some  of  Professor  Jackson's 
results  have  already  appeared  in  various  articles  not  easily 
ttcoessible  to  the  public;  amongst  these  his  essays  "On  the 
Date  of  Zoroaster"  (J.A.O.S,,  1896),  "The  Ancient  Persian 
Doctrine  of  a  Future  Life"  (Biblical  World,  1896).  and 
"Ormazd,  or  the  Ancient  Persian  Idea  of  God"  {MonM, 
1899)  deserve  meution.     In  his  brger  book  on  Zoroaster  we 
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find  for  the  first  time  a  dear,  full,  and  convincing  presentation 
of  a  peraonaIitj»  so  surrounded  with  fable  and  myth,  that 
Buuiy  persons  have  regarded  him  as  wholly  legendary. 
Professor  Jackson  has  the  great  merits  of  being  perfectly 
dfifinite  in  his  Tiews,  of  presenting  clearly  and  fairly  the 
often  conflicting  eTidenoes,  of  summing  up  with  judicial 
iiipariiaUty»  and  of  using  all  available  sources.  He  en- 
diMiTOurs  to  show  (and  [in  our  opinion  with  success),  (1)  that 
XorvHiM>ti»r  was  a  real  historical  person ;  (2)  that  he  flourished 
(hMtt  ite.  tMU)  to  B,c.  583;  (3)  that  he  was  a  native  of 
N«W.  lVf«ia  (Adharbayjan),  but  that  his  chief  successea 
iu  proselytising  were  in  the  North-East  (Bactria). 

X.  Itt  the  Journal  of  our  Society  for  1895, 1  noticed  at 
Vi^ttsiderable  length  Professor  Maspero's  noble  and  epoch- 
iiikikitt^  w\^k  **  The  Dawn  of  Civilization,"  edited  by  Pro- 
fv^^^r  Sax^ve^  and  the  work  of  translation  excellently  done 
b\  au  aiHviuplishod  lady,  Mrs.  Edmund  McClura  The 
vvl^M^  wa)«  a  largo  quarto,  with  Map  and  470  Illustrations. 
U  v.vutaintHt  tho  result  of  the  most  recent  researches  in 
^gvi>t  aiul  (Miiildeu. 

Sin\H»  that  datt^  a  second  volume,  equal  in  size,  entitled 
*''th0  Stn»f(^hi  of  the  jNations,"  has  been  compiled  by  the 
|^Akt\^mn\  und  edited  and  translated  by  the  same  hands.  It 
ivlnt^  to  IC^yP^t  Syria,  and  Assyria. 

AimI  now  on  December  2nd,  1899,  the  third  volume  is 
Himnunmnl  in  I'he  Times:  ''The  Passing  of  the  Empires," 
(triO  Mit*i  to  'MO  H.c.  This  monumental  work  is,  and  must 
iiMimiii  for  Nomo  time  to  come,  the  most  comprehensive  and 
M'Mwhviirthy  iiccount  of  the  Ancient  Eastern  World,  being 
iMiiii|illnil  by  tho  greatest  living  French  Scholar  in  that 
liMiliiMilitr  branch,  Professor  Maspero,  and  edited  in  ita 
ICii||li«ih  Torin  by  the  greatest  living  English  authority, 
ProloMor  HuyuiJ.  I  lay  it  upon  myself  to  go  carefully 
through  voU.  ii  and  iii,  as  I  have  already  done  for  vol.  i, 
but  Ht  tho  ii^o  of  71)  promises  are  made,  which  cannot  be 
kii|)t.  I  only  hope  to  contribute  to  our  Journal  the  results 
ut  my  |MiruMul ;  for  this  reason  I  have  inserted  this  brief 
iMitiun  of  thu  tiJListonoo  of  these  important  volumes. 
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II.  Africa* 

XT.  Grammar  and  Dictionary  of  the  Bobangi  Language, 
,  Tipper  Congo,  West  Central  Africa ;  compiled  by  John 
^  Whitehead,  Baptist  MiBsionary»  1899. 

The  people,  who  speak  this  form  of  speech,  are  found  along 
the  South  bank  of  the  great  River  Congo,  below  the  junction 
of  the  Easai  with  the  Congo,  also  along  the  banks  of  the 
Mobango  Rirer  for  two  or  three  days  by  steamer,  and  in 
a  ccH-ain  other  leas  well-known  Region.  It  is  also  used  by 
,  atranger  tribes  over  a  larger  area,  as  a  commonly  understood 
aeans  of  communication.  It  is  the  most  important  Vernacular 
from  Stanley  Pool  to  beyond  Bang41a  up-stream,  and  is  freely 
used  by  the  Authorities  and  Traders.  Whatever  literature 
fits,  imported  by  Europeans,  is  in  that  Language.  Attempt 
made  in  1888  to  publish  a  handbook,  and  later  on  a 
Tocabulttry  and  Grammatical  Note;  but  the  time  had  arrived 
Pfbr  a  more  solid  production,  and  this  is  now  under  our  notice 
in  the  shape  of  a  volume  of  500  pages  carefully  prepared  by 
the  Author.  A  translation  of  St.  Matthew's  Qospel  has  also 
appeared. 

III.    OCBANIA. 

XII.  The  talents  and  the  linguistic  knowledge  of 
[r.  Sydney  Herbert  Ray  have  been  notified  during  the  last 
^ear.  Professor  Haddon,  of  the  Royal  College  of  Science, 
tiblin,  made  a  second  expedition  to  Torres  Straits,  and  was 
Dmpanied  by  Mr.  Raj^  who  was  thus  able  to  strengthen 
bis  knowledge  of  the  Languages  of  that  Region.  His  know- 
Ige  of  Melanesian  and  Papuan  Languages  is  quite  unique. 
The  tour  extended  as  far  as  Sarawak,  and  a  considerable 
Qount  of  material  has  been  collected  Mr.  Ray  has  already 
^ntributed  to  Periodicals,  and  learned  Societies,  no  less 
twenty*four  articles,  and  we  may  anticipate  a  con- 
lideraTile  number  in  addition.  It  is  a  pity  that  he  is  not 
placed  in  a  position  more  favourable  for  his  peculiar  studies 
ind  capabilities  than  that  of  Master  in  a  London  Board 
XQoL  More  light  is  required  in  that  dark  comer  of  the 
^globej  Oceania. 

Ihmnbcr,  1899.  R.  N.  CuST. 
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GOLD    MEDAL    FUND. 

Ln  1897  the  Council  of  tbe  Royal  Asiatic  Society  established 
&  Jubilee  Gold  iledal,  to  be  awarded  every  third  year,  at 
an  encouragomeut  to  Oriental  learning  amongst  English- 
•peakiug  people  throughout  the  world;  and  to  meet  the 
i^nse  contributions  were  invited  from  those  interested  in 
be  scheme. 

A  beautiful  design  was  pn^red,  and  dies  engraved^  by 
Mr.  Pinches;  the  first  Medal  was  awarded,  on  the  report 
of  a  Committee  of  Selection^  to  Professor  Cowell^  and 
presented  to  him  by  Lord  Reay  at  a  Spt^cial  General 
[eeting  of  the  Society,  the  proceedings  of  which  will  be 
found  reported  in  the  Journal  for  July,  1898. 

The  subscriptions  (including  interest  on  deposits)  amounted 
to  £298  I3s,  Cut,,  and  the  disbursements  (includiog  cost  of 
die)  to  £G8  2^.  7^/.,  leaving  a  balance  of  £230  10«.  lid., 
of  which  sum  £215  6*.  Od,  was  expended  in  the  purchase 
of  Nottingham  Corporation  3  per  cent.  Irredeemable  Stock 
(a  Trustee  Stock),  and  there  is  therefore  a  small  balance 
in  hand  of  £15  4^,  llr/.  The  amount  invested  forms  the 
Bucleus  of  an  Endowment  Fund ;  but  as  it  is  estimated  that 
the  cofit  of  providing  a  Medal  will  amount  to  upwards  of 
Z2if  and  as  it  is  to  be  given  erery  third  year,  the  annual 
acome  required  will  be  about  £8.  To  produce  this,  a  sum 
of  £300  will  be  needed,  that  is  to  say,  about  £100  in  excess 
of  the  capital  already  raised. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  amount  will  be  forthcoming  during 
be  next  few  months,  so  that  on  the  presentation  of  the 
[edal  in  the  Summer  of  1900  it  may  be  announced  that  the 
Qtire  sum  has  been  raised. 

Contributions,  which  will  be  acknowledged  in  the  Society's 
Joomal,  will  be  received  by  the  Secretary,  or  the  Chairman 
pf  the  Committee  of  the  Medal  Fund, 

A.  N.  WOLLASTON, 

Chairman  of  C^mmttiH, 


London* 
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IV,    Additions  to  the  Library. 

Presented  b^  ^/w  Colombo  Museum  Library. 

Catalogue  of  the  Museum  Library,  Supplement  No.  2. 

8to.     Colombo,  1899. 

Prenenkd  bt/  the  India  Office. 

Foster  (W.).  Letters  received  by  the  East  India  Company 
from  their  servants  in  the  East.     Vols,  ii  and  iii* 

8vo.     London,  1899. 

lascriptions  of  Pagan,  Pmya>  aud  Ava«     Translation  with 

Notes.  8vo.     Rangoon^  1899. 

Heinig  (R.  L.).     Glossary  of  the  Botanic  Terms  used  in 

describing  Flowering  Plants.  8vo,     Calcutta ,  1899. 

Seton-Karr  ( W.  S,).    Grant  of  Rothiomui'chus.    A  Memoir 

of  the  Services  of  Sir  John  Peter  Grant* 

8vo.     London,  189!». 
British  Empire  Series.      Vol.  i:    India,  Ceylon,  Straits 
Settlements,  British  North  Borneo,  and  Hongkong. 

8vo.     London,  1890. 

Presented  bij  the  Hahluyt  Soci&tt/. 

Eoe  (Sir  Thomas).  Embassy  to  the  Court  of  the  Great 
Mogul,  1615-1619,  Edited  from  contemporary  records 
by  W.  Foster,     2  vols.  8vo.     London,  1899. 

Presented  hj  the  Qimrier- Master  General,  Intelligence  Branch, 
India. 
Dictionary  of  the  Pathan  Tribes,      22mo.     Calcutta,  1899, 

Presented  b^/  the  Bajdist  Missionary/  Sodety, 

Whitehead  (Rev.  J.).  Grammar  and  Dictionary  of  the 
Bobangi  Language  of  the  Upper  Congo* 

8vo.    London,  1899. 

Presented  btj  Dr.  Cast, 

BuUetin  de  la  Societe  Academique  Indo  -  Chinoise  de 
France.     Sirie  ii|  tome  iii.         Roy,  8vo.     Pans,  1890. 
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Pi^eunied  by  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum. 

Margoliouth  (G.).  Descriptive  List  of  Syriao  and 
Earshuni  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum  acquired  since 
1873.  8vo.     London,  1899. 

Presented  by  the  St,  Petersburg  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Radloff  ( W.).   Die  alt-turkischen  Inschrilten  der  Mongolei. 

2*  Folge.  Roy.  8vo.     St.  Petersburg,  1899. 
Versuch  eines  Worterbuches  der  Tiirk  Dialecte. 

Bd.  ii,  Lief.  6.  Roy.  8vo.     St.  Petersburg,  1899. 

Santideva.     Sikshasamuccaya.     Fasc.  2.     Ed.  0.  Bendall. 

8vo.     St.  Petersburg,  1899. 
Bulletin  de  TAcademie.      S^rie    v,    tome   yiii,   No.   6 ; 

tome  ix,  Nos.  1-5 ;  tome  x,  Nos.  1-4. 
Westberg  (P.).     Ibrahlm's-Ibn-Jakub's  Reisebericht  iiber 

die  Slawenlande  aus  dem  Jahre  965. 

St.  Petersburg,  1898. 

Presented  by  H.R.H.  Prince  Vq/irandna. 

Hamanta  Pasadika  on  the  CuUa  Yagga  in  Siamese 
character. 

Presented  by  the  German  Oriental  Society. 

Meinhof  (0.).  Grundriss  einer  Lautlehre  der  Bantu- 
sprachen  nebst  Anieitung  zur  Aufnahme  yon  Bantu- 
spraohen.  8vo.     Leipzig,  1899. 

Presented  by  Professor  Rhys  Davids. 
Lowell  (P.).     Occult  Japan.  8vo.     Boston,  1895. 

Presented  by  the  Authors. 

Davids  (T.  W.  Rhys).     Dialogues  of  the  Buddha. 

8vo.  London,  1899. 
Buddhism.     New  and  Revised  Edition. 

8vo.     London,  1899. 

Der  Buddhismus,  translated  into  German  by 

A.  Pfungst.  8vo.     Leipzig,  1899. 
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Cobham  (0.  D.).  Laws  and  Regulations  affecting  Waqf 
Property  translated  for  the  Delegates  of  Evqaf,  with 
an  Index  compiled  by  0.  R.  Tyser.     8vo.    Nicosia,  1899. 

Presented  by  the  Publishers, 

Goldziher  (I.).  Das  Eitab  al  -  Mu'anunarln  des  Abu 
Hatim  al-Sigistani.  Svo.     Leiden,  1899. 

Hartmann  (M.).     The  Arabic  Press  of  Egypt. 

8vo.     London,  1899. 

Hillebrandt  (A.).     Yediscbe  Mythologie.     Bd.  ii. 

8vo.     Breslau,  1899. 

Alt  Indien.  Svo.     Breslau,  1899. 

Qanganath  (Jha).  The  Chandogya  Upanishad  (Upani- 
shads,  vol.  iii).  8vo.     Madras,  1899. 

Alabaster  (E.).  Notes  and  Commentaries  on  Chinese 
Criminal  Law,  together  with  a  brief  excursus  on  the 
Law  of  Property.  8vo.     London,  1899. 

Map  of  China,  published  by  the  China  Inland  Mission. 

fol.     London,  1899. 

Ward  (G.  E.).  The  Bride's  Mirror,  or  Mir-atu  1-Arus 
of  Maulavl  Nazir  Ahmad.  Svo.     London,  1899. 
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THE 

TWELFTH   INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS 
OF  ORIENTALISTS. 

ROME,  1899. 


In  accordaDce  with  the  announcement  made  at  Paris  in 
18^7,  the  Congress  took  place  at  Rome,  from  the  3rd  to 
the  15th  of  October.  The  number  of  members  was  about 
eix  hundred.  A  uolahle  feature  in  the  geographical 
ili^tribntion  of  the  membership  was  the  attendance  of 
Roumanians,  which  exceeded  in  number  that  of  every  other 
country  except  France,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  and  Italy. 
The  place  of  reunion  was  Lsi  Sapienza,  the  Roman  University, 
The  Congress  was  opened  on  the  evening  of  October  3rd, 
when  Count  Angelo  de  Qubematis,  President  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Organization,  was  elected  Acting  President  of  the 
Congress,  and  M,  Graziadio  Ascoli,  Ilonorary  President. 
Tlie  following  Presidents  of  Sections  were  also  elected  : — 

Section    I. 
General  Imio-European  Liugimtw, 
MH.  Aseoli»  Bartholomae,  Henry,  Ludwig,  and  Thomsen, 

Section   II  {a). 
Oriental  Geographfj  and  Ethnographfj. 
Cordior  and  Hermann,  Col.  Temple,  and  M,  Urechia. 
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(b). 
American  Oeography  and  Ethnography. 
M.  J.  del  Paso  y  Troncoso. 

Section    III. 

Comparative  History  of  Oriental  Religions. 
Comparative  Mythology  and  Folklore. 

MM,  Dvorak,  Ginsburg,  Guimet,  and  Thiele. 

Section    IV. 
China,  Japan,  Korea. 
MM.  Diosy,  Hirth,  Hozumi,  and  Turrettini. 

Section    V. 
Burma,  Indo- China,  Malay,  Madagascar. 
MM.  Aymonier,  Kem,  and  Marre. 

Section    VI. 

(a)  India. 

Sir  William  Hunter,  MM.  Kuhn,  Pischel,  and  Hoernle, 
ir  Baymond  West,  M.  Senart. 

(b)  Irania, 

Mr.  A.  Granville  Browne,  Professor  Williams  Jackson, 
[M.  Bsow,  Geiger,  and  Salemann. 

Section    VII. 
Central  Asia. 
MM%  Kudos,  Radloff,  Vambery,  and  Donner. 

Section   VIII. 
(a)  Semitic  Languages  in  general. 
M|l  ^k  A%  Sevan,  MM.  Euting,  Merx,  Guidi,  Kautsch, 
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(6)  As^i/riology, 
MM,  Bezold,  Haupt,  and  Oppert. 

Section    IX. 
Mumlmnn  Peoplm, 
Drs.  Goldziher  and  Karabacek,  Sir  Charles  LyalL 

Seciion    X, 

(flr)  Egifpiology. 

MM-  Eiscnlobr,  ErmanD,  Navilb,  Piehl,  and  Revillout. 

M.  Reinisch. 

SEcrnoN    XI. 
Greece  ami  ike  Etut, 
MM.  KrumbacUer,  Lurabms,  Slrzygowski,  Tocilescu,  and 

The  fonual  iniiugurutiou  of  the  Congt'esa  took  place  tlie 
foUowing  morning  at  the  Capitol,  vvheri  the  Mmister  of 
Education,  Signor  Bdcelli,  welcotued  niembers  in  the  name 
of  U.M.  the  King  of  Italy  by  a  brief  Latin  oration,  aiid 
was  followed  by  a  greeting  in  the  vulgai*  tongue  from  the 
Ma3"or  of  Rome.  Count  de  Gubernatis  then  reviewed  the 
situation  in  an  eloquent  French  harangue,  dwelling  on  the 
unsurpassed  *  universality '  in  the  nature  of  the  asaembW 
Congress,  touching  on  the  loss  sustained  by  the  death  uf 
Biihler,  Schafcr,  Socin,  and  Leitner,  deploring  the  illm^ss 
of  Professors  Max  Miiller  and  Weber,  Burbier  de  Meynard 
and  Br^al,  and  regretting  tbo  absence  of  M.  Maspero»  Lord 
Reay,  and  Prince  Roland  Bonaparte.  Thereupon  certain 
of  the  delegates  delivered  brief  addresses  to  the  King's 
reprii^aentativo  and  the  President,  among  them  being 
Sir  Raymond  Went,  for  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  and 
Sir  Charles  Lyall,  for  the  Goverament  of  British  India. 
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^xiksution  des  votes  da  Congrea  de  Paris,  II  leur  est  en 
mime  iemf%  transmis  Tassurance  que  lea  deux  conditiona 
po6iW  par  eux  et  que  Boua  avons  enonc^es  tout  a  rheure, 
oni  pleinement  accept^^ea. 

(2)  L'Associatioti  internatkmale  pour  I'eKploration  archeo- 
fique  de  Tlnde  est  deckin^e  detinitivement  fondte.     EUe 

Donait  d^s  h  present  pour  president  Lord  Reay,  comme 
pfPBideat  en  fonction  de  la  Societe  Royale  Asiatique  de 
Londres* 

(3)  Lea  membres  de  la  Commission  d*etude  noram^e 
A  Paris^  c*eat-^-dire,  en  faisant  abstraction  de  la  Grand- 
Hretagne  oi\  le  n^cessaire  a  d^yX  et^  fait: — 

M.  Pischel  pour  rAlleniagoe, 

M.  L.  von  Scliroder  pour  rAutriche, 

M.  Lanman  pour  lea  Etuts-Unis, 

M.  Senart  pour  la  France, 

M.  le  Cte,  Pulla  pour  llfalie, 

M.  Kern  pour  les  Pays- Bus, 

M.  Serge  d*01denburg  pour  la  Russie, 

nont  invites  a  poursuivre  activoment  Porgauisation  dea 
comit^s  nationaux  duns  leurs  pays  respectifs,  et,  aussitot 
atsuree,  a  la  notilier  au  President  de  T Association.  Tin 
appel  pressant  est  adress^,  dans  le  ra^me  sens,  aux  amiB 
de  I'iudianisme  dan^  les  pays  qui*  au  premier  moment,  n'ont 
pu  6tr©  reprt^^ientrs  au  sein  de  la  Coramiasion. 

(4}  II  est  exprime  le  d^sir  que  le  President  de  T Association 
provoque,  des  qu*il  le  jugera  opportun,  une  premiere  reunion 
constitutive  du  Conseil  central, 

(From  Section  VIL — Central  Ada.) — L  Sur  la  proposition 
de  M*  Donner :  vcpu  de  voir  continuer  les  travaux  de  M,  le 
Dr.  Huth  en  Sib<?rie  et  en  Mandchourie. 

3t  On  aceepte  la  proposition  de  M.  Radloff  pour  la  constitu- 
tion d'une  association  Internationale  nomm^  ''Association 
Internationale  pour  I'exploration  arcb&logiquc  et  linguie- 
tique  de  I'Asi©  Ceutrale  et  de  PExtrfime  Orient"  (Central 
and  East  Asia  Exploration  Fund,  to  be  organized  on  the 
model  of  the  India  Exploration  Fund). 
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3.  Yoea  que  le  Gouvemement  Russe  et  lea  institutioDS 
sayantes  comp^tentes  organiseux  et  subventionnent  dans 
TAsie  centrale  une  expedition  destin^e  sL  completer  et 
&  etendre  par  une  recherche  m^thodique  lea  r^sultats  d^jsL 
obtenus  par  Texp^ition  Klementz  et  autres  similaires. 

(From  Section  IX. — Musuiman.) — Adoption  of  resolutions 
concerning  the  Committee  elected  after  the  resolution  of 
the  Paris  Congress  for  the  publication  of  a  Musuiman 
Encyclopaedia. 

Other  resolutions  of  less  general  Oriental  significance  were 
adopted. 

It  was  also  moved  by  Mr.  Thomson  Lyon,  and  supported 
by  Professors  d'Oldenburg,  Kautsch,  and  Leumann,  and  Sir 
Raymond  West,  that  "  Le  XII°*®  Congres  International  des 
Orientalistes  decide  qu'un  bureau  permanent  des  archives 
du  Congrds  sera  ^tabli  dans  Tune  des  capitales  d'Europe^ 
et  que  la  Soci^te  orientale  de  cette  capitale  sera  chargee 
de  rorganisation  du  dit  bureau."  It  was  decided,  however, 
in  accordance  with  the  amendment  of  MM.  Radloff  and 
Karabacek,  that  the  feasibility  of  such  an  institution  should 
be  inquired  into  by  the  Organization  Committee  of  the  next 
Congress. 

This  Congress  it  was  resolved  to  hold  at  Hamburg  in  1902. 
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Art.  TX, — J  Sftmknt  Deed  of  Sale  voncemwg  a  Kaimman 
Mfthdbhdmta  ManuBcHpt,     By  M.  A.  Stein. 

The  manuscript  to  which  the  present  note  refers  was* 
purcha^od  by  me  at  Sriiiagar  in  October,  1898.  It  is 
writteu  iQ  kSiiradu  cbaract^rsr  and  contains  the  Oada, 
L3(ittptika»  Stri,  and  Asvamedha  Parvaus  of  the  Mahabharata, 
►  The  manuscript  acquired  by  mc  originally  formed  only 
a  portion  of  a  codex  which  must  have  contained  the  whole 
of  the  great  Sanskrit  epic.  Tliis  is  made  clear  h}-  the  curious 
notice  I  ahaU  proceed  to  discusa,  as  well  as  by  the  fact  that 
other  portions  of  the  codex  have  been  seen  by  me  in  Srinagar 
during  earlier  vissits.  The  whole  must  have  formed  two  large 
lolio  volumes  which,  judging  from  the  writing  and  the 
P|»aperr  were  probably  copied  in  the  sixteenth  century,  or  in 
the  early  part  of  the  seventeen th.  The  raanuscript  is  very 
carefully  written,  evidently  by  the  hand  of  a  Pandit,  and 
repreaeuta  a  very  good  specimen  of  the  text  of  the  Western 
reoeoaion  of  the  Mababharata  current  in  KaBmir. 

The  interest  which  this  manuscript  possesses  for  us  does 
not,  however,  lie  in  the  text  it  presents,  but  in  certain 
lator  additions  it  has  received.     When  the  manuscript  was 
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brought  to  me  for  sale  I  did  not  fail  at  once  to  noti| 
it  numerous  marginal  notes  and  corrections  from  a 
with  which  I  had  become  familiar  enough  for  a  ser 
years  back.  Ever  since  I  prepared  and  published! 
edition  of  the  Sanskrit  text  of  Kalhana's  Rajat 
from  the  codex  archetypus  secured  by  me  in  Kasmir,  X\ 
endeavoured  to  trace  the  identity  of  a  certain  glossat 
whose  hand  that  codex  owes  an  extensive  series  of  imp 
notes^  supplements,  and  various  readings.  I  have  dii 
the  value  and  peculiar  interest  of  the  work  of  this  glo 
whom  I  designated  as  Aj^  in  the  critical  preface  of| 
edition.^  I  had  shown  there  from  internal  evidence: 
A,  was  probably  the  oldest  among  the  annotators  of 
(K)dex  archetypus,  and  apparently  a  contemporary  of 
naka  Ratnakantha  himself,  the  scholarly  scribe  of  the 
archetypus,  .^ 

Since  the  publication  of  my  edition  I  have  repeated^ 
manuscripts  of  other  Sanskrit  texts  which  I  saw  or  acqipj 
in  Kai^mir,  come  across  learned  glosses  and  notes  in  | 
handwriting  of  Aj.  They  fully  confirmed  the  estimate  1 1 
formed  of  the  learning  and  accuracy  of  the  anonyflEV 
fj;]oRMutor.  But  in  none  of  these  texts  had  I  been  abb 
(liscovt^r  a  clue  to  his  identity.  All  the  more  gratil 
I  fc'lt  whon  I  found  that  the  manuscript  purchased  by 
\\\ni  Autumn  presented  this  clue,  and  in  the  form  of  a  re© 
im  authentic  and  precise  as  it  could  be  desired. 

The  record  is  furnished  by  a  curious  deed  of  sale  wk 
in  endorsed  on  the  obverse  of  the  first  leaf  of  the  Asvamed 
Parvan,  and  of  which  a  slightly  reduced  reproduction 
tihown  in  the  accompanying  plate.  The  Deed  is  made  € 
both  in  Persian  and  Sanskrit.  It  is  the  latter  version  whw 
\Hi\\\y^  written  and  signed  by  the  glossator  A*,  must  enga 
our  «peeiul  attention.      Its  text  runs  as  follows  : — 

aim  Hnmvataare  vasusarasamkhye  dsvayiijamdse  sifetarapak 
tdlian  pratipadydni  (/nruvdsdrdnvitdydm  \  \  samvat  58  aSca  d 

'  Htc  hnllnt^at  lid jata rang iniy  tnl.  Stein,  Education  Society's  Press,  Bonb 


ffurau  11  aim  Sre  Pre  DhMamalihe  nkastimanaih  Panditn 
A  tJ  ffd  rakap  n  trapa  u  t  ra  th  FanfUta  Id  lapamUtah  Ih  anth  apandita- 
[^jra]  htjahnputrnpandifnnardhh  idhaUi  Mahdhhdraiapmialnuica^ 
f^am  Adipartam  dmhfnja  Aranyapm^vam  tdrat  ekarn  pustakam 
Kama\^parv(i\m  urahhya  Ah-amnparmm  idvat  dviOfjam  pmta- 
kam  idnth  Mahdhhtlrafdkhya  itihdmpustakadcayam  ma  yd 
PandUaldlnkena  rd  PandUainknnthaia  td  PandUagahgd* 
dftaraptdrmn  Panditannrakena  PamUta  Anitdrakapufrem  dl 
mhmf^paiicacatvdnmmkam u tyena  guruvamnandapdddndm  vi- 
krUam  atlke  dl  mhmram  4500  (bIc)  aira  mk^mah  IBrahma^ 
rUnu  *  nmheicftrdh  Hkhitam  nmyd  Takade  BhaHahavakemti 
&nbham  \\  sdksi  Path  Keiarakafi 

mksl  Pain  Keiakc  tra. 

This  may  be  translated — "In  tliis  year  raarkcd  by  the 
Vasus  and  arrows,  on  the  Pratipad  day  of  the  dark  half  of 
the  month  A^vayuja,  a  Thursday,  [i.e.]  Saihvat  58  A.sva 
vati  1  Thursday,  We  Pandits  Liila,  Srikantha,  and  Pandit 
Oaiigaku's   (GangiirJhara's)    son    Nara,    sona   and    grandson 

pspeotively]  of  Pandit  Auttiiraka,  residents  of  Didda- 
matha  10  Srloagara-Pravarapuru,^  —  [that  ia]  severally  I, 
Pandit  Lillaka,  and  I,  Pandit  Srikantha,  and  I,  Pandit 
Gttugadhara's  son  Pandit  Naraka,  sons  [and  grandson, 
respectively]  of  Pandit  Auttaraka, — have  sold  two  volumea 
containing  the  epic  known  as  the  Mahabharata  ;  one 
[containing  the  text]  from  the  Adiparvan  to  the  Aranya- 
parvan,  the  other  [containing  the  text]  from  the  Karna- 
parvan  to  the  Anramaparvan,  to  the  worshipful  Guru 
.'Vnanda  for  the  price  of  forty-five  thousand  l)][nnaras], 
in  figures  45  thousand  Dt[nniira9].  Witnesses  hereof  [be] 
Ifnihman,  Visnu,  and  Siva.  Written  by  me  Takade  Bhatta 
llaraka*  Subhani,  Witness  Parii[dit]  Ke-savaka  [^tcho  signs 
himself  Mow  in  !m  own  hand  wronyiy  ni]  Witness  Paiii[dit] 

*  Pnr  iSirt'Pre,  th<<  twunl  Hl»bn'vititi<Mi  oi  tlie  am  icnt  cicsi^ation  oi  SrTnfi;^s»r| 
I^raw^TUfrttrft t  mom  fullt  iiti'-l^ni'fuvtrtutputa,  »ee  the  uoie  of  niy  Krijtitamngiiu 
(lion^  T«)L  ti,  p.  443.      ort  I*r«  may  be  taken  as  an  abbrevtaiion  for 
tre*  Pi*$it4iray*i  re. 
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The  Persian  Deed,  of  which  I  have  given  below  a  transcript^ 
agrees  substantially  with  the  deed  just  translated,  except 
that  it  shows  the  date  in  the  Muhammadan  reckoning  and 
the  sale  price  as  "225  Tankas."^  It  also  bears  in  the 
margin  what  seems  to  be  the  individual  signatures  of  the 
three  vendors,  and  of  the  witness  Pandit  Kesava,  who  here 
calls  himself  a  "Saraf."  From  the  fact  that  this  Persian 
Deed  occupies  the  first  place  and  is  alone  attested  by  the 
signatures  of  the  vendors,  we  may  conclude  that  the  latter, 
like  the  great  majority  of  Ka^mlrian  Brahmans  at  the 
present  day,  were  acquainted  with  the  official  Persian,  but 
not  with  Sanskrit. 

Turning  now  to  the  contents  of  our  record,  we  learn  that 
the  Pandits  Lala  and  Srikantha,  sons  of  Auttaraka,  and 
Pandit  Nara,  a  grandson  of  Auttaraka,  living  at  Didda- 
matha,  the  Did^mar  quarter  of  the  present  orlnagar^'  sold 

^  The  text  of  the  Persian  deed,  which,  owing  to  its  cursive  writing  and  the 
want  of  diacritical  points,  is  somewhat  difficult  to  make  out,  was  r^id  by  me 
with  the  assistance  of  S.  U.  Maulwi  Ahmad,  Hcad-Maulwi,  Calcutta  Madrasah,, 
as  follows : — 

J 

'  ...  ,j_,  %-2i  Ci-«* 

'  For  the  identification  of  Bidddmatha,  still  a  favourite  quarter  of  the 
Srinajjar  Brahmans  and  known  to  the  Pandits  by  its  ancient  name,  compare 
note  vi,  303,  in  my  forthcoming  translation  of  the  Rajntarangini. 
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two  irdumet  containing  the  whole  text  of  the  Mababbitrata 

for    45,000    Dlnniiras   to   one  designated    '*the   worshipful 

Oaru  Atinnda/'*     The  date  is  given  as  Thursday,  the  8th 

^  day  of  the  dark  half   of   A^vayuja,   in    the    Laukika    or 

!  SaptarM  year  [47]  58.     This  by  calculation  and  the  evidence 

cf  the  Muhammadan  date  in  the  Persian  version  (a.u.  1093) 

ia  shown  to  correspond  to  Thursday,  the  10th  July,  1682  a.d. 

The  writer  of  the  Sanskrit  Deed,  who  appears  to  have  acted 

ras  intermediary  at  the  transaction,  und  who  by  his  hand- 

tniting  proves  himself  identical  with  the  glossator  A,,  signs 

Itimself  as  Takmh  Bhaita  Haraha, 

The  rfcordcd  date  of  the  sale  shows  boyond  all  doubt 
that  I  was  right  in  asauming  that  A,,  or,  aa  we  must  now 
call  him,  Bhatta  Ilnraka,  was  a  contemporary  of  K«^janaka 
Ilatnakantha.  Manuscripts  by  the  hand  of  the  latter 
acbolar,  which  I  successively  examined  or  purchased,  show 
(datea  ranging  from  a,d.  1648  to  a.d.  1(385.  Bhatta  Uaraka 
lliaa  annotated  and  revised,  not  only  the  archetypus  of  the 
RajataranginT,  but  also  a  considerablo  number  of  other 
manuscripts  which  Rutnakantha  had  copied  evidently  for 
his  own  use.^     From  this  it  may  be  inferred  with  great 

'  Af  Aniiiiilii  i»  ^ivro  in  the  Peniiin  Tr!moii  the  iamWj  umne  ^*yj9   i*^* 
it  is  |Mis6ibIe  that  AnantU  liiijtlnaknf  a  uoll-kuowo  Kiiimlrian  ii^'holftr 
111!  hiH  nf  tho  H' veil twu til  rcntiiry,  is  mciint ;    i<tmp(irtj  Profcsaor 
Atiir  tftnfo^orum,  §,T.  Anandii,    Ammdn  RnjririHkirscntnraf^titdry 

on  I;  M,  of  trliirh  a  copy  wak  ttCf]UJrt<d  i>y  rn*Ui!«<or  Biihlfr  tn 

JSjdu  r^,  p.  X,  No,  U;i),  wa»  rofiqK^Hix]  a.d.  IChiL     Wmdit  trjttlition  ia 

Kjrfnj  ned  ii  rocoUcctioti  of  a  close*  persouiil  cotmeriion  bi'twei»ri  Anniidtt 

and  KijiLnftkA  Ratiuiktpttini  tlit^  writer  of  the  KHJHtann^iQf  rfnlex. 

>  GlfM0«fl,  Timm  WtiVmc*,  etc.,  imm  tho  bnnd  nf  A*  or  BhnttA  Hnrnka  ttft 
foond  in  tb«  lojlowitig  nmouiicriptd  wniku  hy  KajiQAkii  UAtiuikftti^ha  and  now 
ia  my  |ki«MWon  :— 

L  lU^^niuktitii*9  comtiiRntAiT  on  tlir  Amarak^ia  {So*  0  of  mj  colleetioii)^ 

lit.  nU  (No.  33). 

iv.  3tt). 

V.  iv.irrikiiricriti  ji  ronimentftry  on  the  Umrat^^aym  (auihor^s  antognpli ; 
No,  18tS), 

ri,  IlA^a'»  J£ttrfai^Htd  (nit«nt)v  obtiuneil  bf  ma  frntn  Bluidravib  temtoiy). 

Fur  olkifT  mutiiiMmptit  ittAwing  notei  of  BliMt^^  Hnmkftt  compitre  tho 
Inirpdmriii  uin^  tnitntaLton  of  th*.  T:  ipl*  }  47. 

Diladf    ;  r*i,  dji  the  ute  of  the  :  :  )ct«r  for  35  blio^ 

it  vfldsntijr  ti^  '  Jiram  *  at  dtniily  nnrnfi  htunt  by  Ui£  ieanu^il  glo^^tor. 
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probability  that  be  was  a  constant  companion,  and  probably 
a  pupil,  of  that  distinguished  Kadmlrian  scholar  and  author. 

The  document  we  have  just  examined  is  of  interest,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  light  it  throws  on  the  person  and 
date  of  'A2/  but  also  on  account  of  its  form  and  the 
monetary  information  it  furnishes.  Bhatta  Haraka's  record 
is  the  first  formal  Sanskrit  Deed  which,  as  far  as  I  know, 
has  yet  come  to  light  in  EaSmir.  It  is,  therefore,  all  the 
more  interesting  to  note  that  in  its  form  and  phraseology 
it  agrees  closely  with  the  formularies  for  such  documents 
given  in  that  most  curious  and  valuable  Xa^mlrian  text, 
the  LokaprakdSa, 

It  is  impossible  on  the  present  occasion  to  refer  in  detail 
to  the  many  points  of  antiquarian  interest  furnished  by  that 
text  from  which  Professor  Weber  has  recently  published 
valuable  extracts.^  Nor  can  I  attempt  here  to  explain  the 
difficulties  besetting  the  question  as  to  the  date  and  origin 
of  its  varied  contents.  It  must  suffice  to  point  out  that 
the  discovery  of  an  actual  contract  drawn  up  at  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  in  close  conformity  with  the 
forms  prescribed  by  the  Lokapraka^a,  strongly  supports  the 
belief  first  expressed  by  Professor  Biihler,  and  also  held 
by  myself,  that  we  have  in  the  Lokaprakasa  a  genuine 
handbook  of  official  and  business  routine  as  current  iu 
KaSmlr.^  Although  distinctly  old  in  its  origin  and  in  some 
of  its  materials,  it  has  undergone  numerous  adaptations 
to  the  changed  conditions  of  later  periods,  down  to  the 
time  of  the  Mughals. 

Another  item  of  useful  information  for  the  student  of 
Kasmir  antiquities  is  supplied  by  the  record  of  the  sale 
price  in  the  deed.     The  amount  of  45,000  Dinnaras  would 

*  See  Indische  Sludieti,  vol.  xx,  pp.  290-412. 

'  The  close  connection  between  the  formularies  of  the  Lokaprakasa  and  our 
deed  of  sale  is  curiously  illustrated  also  by  the  various  points  of  bad  grammar 
exhibited  in  the  text  of  the  latter.  Bhatta  Haraka,  who  in  his  glosses  shows 
a  scholarly  knowledge  of  Sanskrit  and  wide  reading,  would  scarcely  have  com- 
mitted himself  to  the  several  barbarous  expressions  found  in  the  Deed  (e.g. 
Adiparvam  arabhya  Aranyaparvam  tavat)  if  their  use  had  not  been  approved  by 
custom  in  similar  contemporary  documents. 
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ir  strangely  extravagant  to  those  who  know  the  term 
Dlnnira  in  Sanskrit  t^xts  of  India  proper  only  as  the 
designation  of  a  gold  coin*  The  question  aa  to  the  real 
ralue  of  the  Dinniira  ao  frequently  mentioned  in  Kalhana's 
Chronicle  and  some  other  Ka^mirian  texts,  has  been  first 
examined  by  me  in  a  long  note  of  my  forthcoming  com- 
mentary on  the  Eajatarangini,  which  has  been  reprinted 
I  also  in  the  July  number  of  the  Wttmumatic  Chronicle,^ 
I  believe  to  have  proved  there  that  the  term  Dlnndra 
(regularly  abbreviated  into  Dl  in  the  formulas  of  the 
Lokaprakasa,  as  in  our  deed)  applied  in  Kaamir  not  to 
a  real  coin,  but  to  a  particular  currency  based  on  a  decimal 
system  of  values,  starling  from  a  very  small  unit  and 
represented  mainly  by  a  copper  coinage, 

Without  going  into  detailed  explanatiun.s  for  which  the 
present  note  does  not  afford  room,  I  may  mention  that 
during  the  centuries  preceding  the  Muhammadan  conquest 
four  of  the  well-known  copper  coins  of  the  later  Hindu 
rulers  of  Ka^mlr  were  counted  as  equivalent  to  **  hundred 
Dinniiras/*  called  also  simply  in  Skr,  iata,  *a  hundreder/  or 
tn  Ks.  hilth.  Owing  to  a  gradual  course  of  debasement, 
which  can  be  traced  through  the  whole  history  of  the 
Hindu  coinage  of  Easmir  and  of  the  Muhammadan  coinage 
succeeding  it,  the  hath  or  *  hundreder '  was  in  Akbar's  time, 
as  clearly  shown  by  a  statement  of  Abii-l-Fa^l,  only  equal 
to  ^*,^  of  a  Rupee.  The  Sastin  or  *  thousander/  the  old 
Sahasrff,  accordingly  then  represented  a  value  of  not  more 
than  I  of  a  Rupee. 

The  deterioration  of  the  values  representing  the  old 
currency  of  £aMmIr  has  continued  down  to  modern  times. 
According  to  the  system  of  reckoning  which  I  have  found 
jstill  current  in  Kasmir  both  among  Sarrafs  and  villagers, 
the  t«rm  hdth  is  now  applied  to  a  copper  coin  corresponding 
in  value  to  the  British  pice.  Ten  coppers  are  still  reckoned 
as  one  '  thoasander '  (Sasiin),  which  thus  has  now  come  to 
represent  only  the  value  of  2|  Annas,     It  is  probable  that 

»  BooJ^Qie  E  (if.  i95);  ^umumatU  Chrmicti,  1899,  rol.  %i%.  pp.  125-174. 
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at  the  time  when  Bhatta  Haraka  wrote  his  sale  record,  the 
value  of  a  *  thousand  Dinnaras  *  was  still  nearer  to  Abu-1- 
Fazl's  estimate  of  :^  of  a  Rupee.  But  even  if  we  accept 
this  higher  value,  the  price  paid  for  the  manuscript,  45,000 
Dinnaras,  must  appear,  on  the  face  of  it,  remarkably  low, 
considering  the  bulk  of  the  great  epic  contained  in  the 
complete  codex  {circ.  110,000  filokas).^ 

This  low  price  paid  for  the  manuscript  is,  however,  fully 
accounted  for  by  the  extreme  cheapness  which  prevailed 
in  old  KaSmir,  and  for  which  in  the  above  quoted  paper 
I  have  furnished  a  series  of  remarkable  illustrations 
extending  over  centuries.  Here  it  may  suffice  to  point 
out  that  we  can  easily  arrive  at  a  more  correct  estimate 
of  the  intrinsic  value  represented  by  the  price  paid,  if  we 
remember  that  in  AbO-l-Fazl's  time  the  commutation  rate 
of  a  Kharwar  of  rice,  equivalent  to  177  lbs.  avoirdupois,  was 
about  1,300  Dinnaras,  or  13  hSths.  The  45,000  Dinnaras 
paid  for  the  Mahabharata  codex  would  at  this  rate  have 
sufficed  to  purchase  about  35  Kharwars,  or  88  Maunds  of 
rice,  which  gives,  perhaps,  a  more  adequate  idea  of  the 
sale  profit  realized  by  Auttaraka's  family. 

*  The  entry  in  the  Persian  version  ot  225  ^Tankaa'  as  the  equiralent  of 
45,000  Dinnaras  does  not  assist  us  in  the  calculation,  as  it  is  not  clear  what 
particular  coin  is  meant  by  that  dosi^ation.  As  the  tatika  is  made  equal  to 
*200  Dinnaras  or  two  hathsy  a  copper  coin  is  evidently  intended.  The  word 
*  Tanka '  simply  means  *  coin,*  and  has  been  variously  employed  in  different 
times  and  territories. 
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Art.  X  — Some  Accmnt  of  the  Aralnc  Work  entitled  **  Nihd- 
yatu'i'irah  fi  akhhar? l-Fim  tea* l-' Arab, ^*  particuiar/i/ 
of  thai  part  which  treats  of  the  Permni  Kings,  By 
Edward  G*  Browne,  M.A.,  M,R.A.S* 

To  the  curious  book  of  which  the  full  title  stands  at  the 
licod  of  this  article,  I  have  already  alluded  in  ray  comrauni- 
cotioa  to  the  Journal  of  January,  1SD9,  on  The  Sources 
of  DaicMshd/i,  pp.  51-53.  I  now  propose  to  give  such 
account  of  its  contents  as  is  possible  within  the  limits 
here  prescribed.  For  this  purpose  I  have  made  use 
-iif  the  Cambridge  Codex  (helonging  to  the  Burckhardt 
Collection)  marked  Qq,  225.  Though  the  book  is  a  rare 
«me,  at  least  ihree  other  manuscripts  are  known  —  two  in 
the  British  Museum  (see  the  old  Arabic  Catalogue,  pp.  418 
and  581)*  and  one  (marked  A.  1741}  at  Qotba.  The  last 
was  used  by  Professor  Ndldoke,  in  his  reference  to  the 
Ndidyat,  at  pp.  475-47G  of  his  excellent  Geschichte  .  ,  , 
iUr  SasanidetK  He  describes  it  as  "in  the  main  a  quite 
arbitrary  recension  of  Dinawari^  though  here  [namely, 
in  the  Romance  of  Bahr«4m  Chiibin]  it  hod  before  it  an 
esseottally  fuller  text  than  this,"  and  briefly  characterizes 
it  aa  **  das  seltsame,  zleralich  sehwindelhafte  Werk,"  When 
I  first  lighted  on  the  book  at  Cambridge,  not  being  aware 
of  the  caastenco  of  other  copies,  or  of  Noldeke's  unfavourable 
judgment  as  to  its  value,  I  was  elated  beyond  measure, 
believing  that  I  had  at  last   found  the  substance  of  that 


•  Hmw  MSS.,  markod  Aifd,  18,505  and  Add.  23,298,  I  have  only  rxjimiued 

^^lyeHldftUT,  biit  t^Ttoti^'h  to  sfttisfy  niy!H.4i  iw  to  thi'ir  identity.     Th«  iormer  h 

A  peor  una   u.  \t,  and  is  incomplete,  the  end   corr^spondiDjT-  ^jth 

|»  iB^h  of  th«  *  <'od*<^.     It  presents  a  mther  difftTont  tfit  in  places, 

ami  btrtif    '  '  '      httU'AiuHi'i.     The  other,  dated  A. H.  1043* 

I  rlo'  rid  is  tutitled  in  the  colophon  *^  KtUibu'H' 

Mt  -^.w»  w^.wv  ,_...,...  ./,^^;.,,.*^/* 
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precious  translation  of  the  Sasdnian  ''Book  of  Kings" 
{Khudhdy-ndmak)  made  about  the  middle  of  the  eighth 
century  by  the  eminent  'Abdu*U&h  Ibnu'l-Muqafl&t',  who, 
born  and  brought  up  a  Zoroastrian,  made  a  profession  of 
Isl&m  of  doubtful  sincerity,  and  was  put  to  death  about 
A.D.  760.  The  Sit/aruU-Muiuk,  by  which  title  his  Arabic 
version  of  the  Pahlavi  "Book  of  Kings"  (compiled  in  all 
probability  in  its  final  form,  as  Noldeke  has  shown,  during 
the  reign  of  Yazdigird  III,  the  last  S&s&nian  king)  is 
generally  known  and  cited,  is  professedly  the  chief,  if  not 
the  only  source  of  those  portions  of  the  Nihayat  which  deal 
with  Persian  history ;  nay,  the  Nihayat  actually  pretends 
to  have  incorporated  in  itself  this  important  work,  the  source 
whence  most  of  the  early  Muslim  historians  chiefly  drew 
their  information  about  ancient  Persia,  but  which,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  is,  in  its  original  form,  absolutely  and  irrecoverably 
lost.  These  pretensions  can  best  be  made  clear  by  a  trans- 
lation of  its  preface,  which  contains  all  the  direct  information 
as  to  the  alleged  circumstances  of  its  compilation  vouchsafed 
to  us  by  its  author. 

[F.  6^.]  "Praise  be  to  God,  the  Lord  of  the  Worlds, 
than  whom  there  is  no  other  God,  the  Best  of  Creators; 
and  may  God  bless  Muhammad,  the  Seal  of  the  Prophets. 
There  is  no  strength  save  in  God,  the  High,  the  Mighty. 

"  Says  al- Asma'i  ^ :  —  *  H&riinu'r-Ilashid  the  King  was 
wont,  when  he  was  wakeful,  to  send  for  mc,  and  I  used 
to  relate  to  him  the  history  of  former  nations  and  past 
ages.  And  while  I  was  thus  entertaining  him  one  night, 
he  said,  "0  Asma'i,  where  are  these  kings  and  princes?'* 
"  0  Prince  of  Believers,"  I  replied,  "  they  have  gone  their 
way."  Then  he  lifted  up  his  hand  to  heaven  and  said, 
"  0  Destroyer  of  Kings,  have  mercy  upon  me  on  that  day 
when  thou  joincst  mc  unto  them ! "  Then  he  summoned 
S&lih,  the  Keeper  of  his  Oratory,^  and  said,   "Go  to  the 

*  A  distinguished  Arabic  philologist,  born  a.d.  740,  died  a.d.  831.  Sec 
De  Slane*s  translation  of  Ibn  Khallikdnj  vol.  ii,  pp.  123-127. 
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I  Keeper  of  the  Library^^  and  bid  him  bring  forth  aolo  ther 
the  Chronicles  of  the  Kings  {Sit/ant* l-Muiuk),  and  fetch 
Uiem  hither  to  me*''  So  the  book  was  brought  to  him, 
and  he  bade  me  read  to  him ;  and  that  night  I  road  six 
floctioQs'  of  it*  Then  said  he:  "0  Asma*i,^  the  beginning 
of  this  book,  as  thou  seest,  is  from  Shem  tho  son  of  Koah, 
Hast  thou  knowledge  of  the  sequence  of  events  from  the 
time  of  Adam    (on   whom   be  Peace),  and  of  what  hath 

,  been  inherited  by  each  successor  from  the  Paat|  and  from 
tha  first  by  the  last  ?  "     Then  ho  continued  :  "  0  Asma'i, 

\  see  what  was  before  Shem  the  son  of  Noah  by  way  of 
legends  and  events,  and  sut  them  in  their  right  order,  and 
make  mention  therein  of  all  such  as  ruled  from  the  time 
of  Adam  (on  whom  be  Peace)  until  it  came  to  Shem  the 
eon  of  Noah,  which  is  the  beginning  of  this  book  as  it  is 
[here]  written,  king  by  king  and  episode  by  episode ;  and 
seek  assistance  herein  of  Abu'l-Bakhtari  the  jurisconsult."  * 

"'So  when  it  was  morning  I  came  to  AbuU-Bakhtari 
and  told  him  what  the  Prince  of  Believers  had  commanded, 
and  the  "Book  of  Origins'*  {Kttdhtil-Mubtadd)  was  sent 
for,  and  we  transcribed  from  it  this  portion,  which  we 
pbced  at  the  beginning  of  the  ** Chronicles  of  the  Kings" 
{St^arHl*Mnluk)^  keeping  it  apart.  And  wo  began  with 
the  creation  of  Adam  (may  God  bless  him),  and  his 
adventures  and  history,  and  his  fall  from  Paradise,  and 
how  be  took  up  his  abode  at  !Mecca»  and  the  period  of  his 
aojonm  upon  earth,  from  the  time  when  he  descended  upon 


uJ\^ 


^u. 


\\^\f  •*quirW|"  gtneralh>f  16  png©«  ench. 


*  Tljc  MS.  hiu      j|,4^5l\   JI5,   **aUA»ma'l  aays/*  or  ♦*coiitijm«s/* 


but 


tbii    mmm    leoms    %o    rtquire    some    «ucb    emeudutioD    (     j(««^]lljli    ^^ 
^*4^3t  U  JU  )  M  I  hiiTe  nmde. 

•  3i8.  <-  -^^  J[ .  See  Ibn  Qutayba'a  KiiuhuU-Ma^QY^  (ed.  Wiiatcafeld, 
p,  8M)»  wW«taU«  that  he  died  in  A.n,  200  (a.d.  815-B16)«  and  dciicribes  hitn 
at  ft  iTiftk  authority  in  tniditioiift. 
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it  until  God  took  him  to  Himself.  Thereafter  from  amongst 
Ids  sons  Seth  assumed  the  vicegerency,  until  [in  course  of 
time]  it  came  to  Enoch  (Akhnukh),  the  son  of  Mahalaleel 
{MahWil)y  the  son  of  Cainan  {Qnyndn)^  the  son  of  Enos 
{Anmh)^  the  son  of  Seth  (Shith),  the  son  of  Adam,  and 
passed  to  him.  And  Enoch  was  Idris  the  Prophet  (may 
God  bless  him),  and  he  was  so  called  only  by  reason  of 
his  assiduous  study  {dirdsat)  ^  of  the  Books  of  Adam  and 
Seth.  Then  [we  continue  with]  the  Chronicles  [f.  7a] 
which  succeed  this,  until  such  time  as  God  sent  Noah 
to  summon  his  people  unto  Him,  and  [with]  the  story  of 
the  Deluge,  and  what  happened  thereafter  until  Noah's 
death.  This  section  was  added  at  the  beginning  of  the 
**  Chronicles  of  the  Kings  "  in  this  place,  and  we  kept  it 
separate  therefrom,  and  constituted  it  an  introduction  to 
that  book  (it  comprising  some  ten  leaves),  in  such  wise 
that  the  two  form  a  continuous  narrative.' " 

This  Introduction,  of  which  the  scope  is  adequately 
indicated  above,  has  no  reference  to  the  history  of  Persia, 
either  legendary  or  actual,  and  makes  no  mention  of 
Ibnu'l-Muqaffa*,  so  that  a  brief  mention  of  its  contents, 
and  of  the  authorities  cited  by  Abu'l-Bakhtari  (who  is 
represented  as  the  author),  will  suffice.  Contents  :  Creation 
of  man. — Adam  and  Eve  and  the  Serpent. — Birth  of  Cain 
and  Abel  and  their  twin  sisters. — Murder  of  Abel. — Birth 
of  Seth. — Account  of  Idris  (Enoch)  and  Noah.  Aut/iorities 
eited :  *Ata  from  ash-Sha*bi  from  Ibnu'l-*Abb&s ;  Sufydn 
from  'Ata,  etc. ;  Ibn  Bardil ;  Ibnu'l-Kalbi.  This  Intro- 
duction ends  (f.  l^a,  1.  9)  with  the  words  "the  portion 
added  to  the  Chronicles  of  the  Kings  is  finished."  At  this 
point  we  resume  the  translation. 

"  This  is  the  beginning  of  the  Book  of  the  Chronicles 
(Kitdbu*8'8ii/ar),  which  ceased  not  to  be  preserved  by  the 
Caliphs,  unto  whom  may  God  Most  High  be  merciful ! 

*  Cf.  Dinawari,  ed.  Guirgass,  p.  3,  1.  10. 
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"Soitli    'Xiniv    ash  -  Sha'bi  ^  :  —  *  Everlasting    dominion 

which  perisheth  not  and  hath  no  end,  and  enduring  ruk* 

exempt    from    all    decline,    belong    to    God    alone    (blessed 

ood  exalted  is  He !).  the  Onc»  the  Single,  the  Eternal,  who 

subdueth  kings  by  the  pennunence  of  His  Kingdom,  and 

[abiaeth  tyrants  by  the  might   of  His  Ilule.      Verily  hatli 

iQad    (blessed    and    exulted    is    He !}   establishi^d   dominion 

jmrnongat  the  peoples  of  the  earti),  and  made  it  fugitive  and 

^tnmwtory,  only  aa  a  type  of  His  Kingdom  which  decliueth 

iiot»  and  His  Rule  which  passetfa  not  away. 

***Tlicse  are  legends  of  bygone  kings  and  former  nations 
and  past  ages;  of  the  Tyrants  {al-Jahabfra),  the  Kinga  of 
Yamun  {(tt-Tahdhi*a)  and  the  Monarchs  of  Pema  (al-Akdmra), 
with  accounts  of  their  circum stances,  their  histories,  their 
burial  -  places,  and  their  lives,  and  of  what  hath  been 
[recorded  by  the  Arabs  tuid  the  Persians  concerning  their 
war«^  their  raids,  their  poems,  their  wise  sayings,  their 
customs,  their  harangues,  their  letters,  and  their  decisions, 
from  the  time  of  Shem  the  son  of  Noah  until  God  sent 
Muhammad,  whom  may  Ho  bless  and  keep  in  peace  ! 

**'Now  they  who  compiled  and  corapi>sed  this  book,  and 
set  it  in  order  and  perfected  its  urraugement,  having  heard 
[the  incidents  therein  recorded]  from  learned  men  worthy 
of  credence,  were  *A'mir  ash-Sha^bi  and  Ayyiib^  Ibnu'l- 
Qirriyya.  who  were  amongst  the  wisest  of  the  Arabs  who 
concerned  themselves  with  the  affairs  of  former  peoples 
i  and  were  acquainted  with  what  had  occurred  in  past  ages. 
And  herein  they  were  aided  by  'Abdu'Uah  lbnul-3IuqaflEa*, 
one  of  the  most  learned  of  the  Persians  in  the  Chronicles 
of  their  Kings,  and  the  mo^t  profoundly  versed  in  the 
knowledge  of  their  affairs,  the  fruits  of  their  culture,  and 
the  most  signal  achievements  of  their  wisdom.  And  he 
who  convened  them   [i.e,  ash-Sha'bi,  Ibuu'l- Qirriyya,  and 


*  IIu  (UU  umne  wa&  Xhd  *Amr  'Amir  li.  SliArahbil.     EU  tootbor  wm  otia  td 

thi-r' -    .  ..  .i     ,_  ,-    .  .   ,    r.       ^j    12).     Hi^dJidin  A.ii.  lOior 

\i}'K  .  pp.  73,  71  of  tln^  notc'i. 

*  ^  .  ■        .     _  I-        I-  noted  for  his  eliH]UL*m'L%  atid 
v»«  ;                  I  liy  tl-^itijju)  bt'catute  ka  wh«  soFiHMrteil  of  LDcUniiig  tu  tlw  pirtv 
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Ibnu'l-Muqaffa']  was  'Abdu'l- Malik  ibn  Mar  win,  in  the 
year  85 ' ''  [of  the  hijra  =  a.d.  704], 

Now  this  introduction  is  more  than  suspicious ;  since, 
apart  from  the  fact  that  Arabic  prose  literature  hardly 
began  until  the  'Abb&sid  period  (late  eighth  century  of  our 
era),  that  the  general  style  and  structure  of  the  Nihdyat 
arc  utterly  unlike  the  older  historical  works  composed  in 
Arabic,  that  we  have  no  record  of  any  such  enterprise,  and 
that  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that  'Abdu'l- 
Malik  the  Omayyad  Caliph  (reigned  a.d.  685-705)  should 
have  troubled  himself  at  all  about  the  legends  of  the 
ancients,  the  association  of  Ibnu'l-Muqaffa*,  who  was  put 
to  death  at  a  comparatively  early  age  about  a.d.  757,  with 
a  Caliph  who  died  more  than  half  a  century  before  this  date, 
4ind  with  two  collaborators  of  whom  one  died  in  a.d.  724 
and  the  other  some  thirty-five  years  earlier,  is  a  glaring 
anachronism.  Yet  though  the  framework  of  the  book  is 
clearly  false,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  its  contents 
are  equally  worthless.  So  learned  and  early  a  writer  as 
til-Jahi(lh  (d.  a.d.  869)  complained  that  his  contemporaries 
were  so  indifierent  to  modern  merit,  however  conspicuous, 
that  he  was  compelled  to  attribute  his  own  writings  to  older 
luithors,  like  Ibnu'l-Muqaffa*  (d.  a.d.  757),  in  order  to  secure 
for  them  a  circulation.^  One's  impulse,  on  detecting  such 
fiilse  pretensions  in  a  work  on  which  one  has  spent  con- 
siderable time  and  labour,  is  to  cast  it  aside  in  disgust, 
and  so  I  did  with  the  Nihdyat  after  I  had  read  it  carefully 
through,  translated  a  considerable  portion  of  it,  and  made 
a  careful  analysis  of  the  rest. 

Baron  Rosen's  interesting  article  on  the  Khuddy-ndmak^ 
or  Sasdnian  **  Book  of  Kings,"  published  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Centenary  of  tho  Ecolo  des  Langues  Orientales  in 
the  Vostochniya  Zamyethi  (St.  Petersburg,  1895,  pp.  153- 
191),  first  brought  about  a  reaction  in  my  mind  in 
i'avour  of  the  Nihdyat.     For  the  story  about  King  Balash 

*  See  al-Mos'udi's  KUdbiiU'tanhlh  wal-ibhrufy  ed.  De  Goeje,  p.  76. 
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(Vblflgppp^  aod  his  two  wirm  (the  Indian  Princess 
and  Ih^  Groom's  daughter)  there  given  on  the  authority 
iff  til-Kisrawi  (nhout  A,D.  870)^  and  recovered    from   later 

pworks  VFhereiu  be  is  cited,  occurs  also  in  an  equally  full 
or  fuller  form  in  the  Nihthjat^  which  also,  as  ohserved  by 
Noldeke,  gives  in  an  unusually  complete  and  detailed  form 
tho  Liegend  of  Bahram  Chubin,  The  Nihdyat  agrees  in 
the  main  with  Dlnawari  (d.  a.d.  805).  but  is  often  fuller; 
and  since  the  additional  matter  which  it  contains  can  be 
«hown  in  several  cases  to  occur  also  in  old  writers  of  high 

ireputc,  like  al-Kisrawi,  whose  works  are  lost  save  for 
fraginentd  quoted  by  their  successors,  it  appears  to  merit 
*!areful  examination,  as  a  source  whence  we  may  hope  to 
incrcttso  our  knowledge  of  the  half -historical,  half -legendary 
contents  of  the  Pahlavi  **  Book  of  Kings/' 

To  another  feature  common  to  tlie  Nihdtfat  and  Dtnatcari 
I  have  called  attention  in  the  article  already  mentioned, 
namely,  the  occurrence  of  Persian  words  and  phrases  cited 
in  the  original.  In  Dinawari,  for  instance,  we  find,  besides 
numerous  Persian  titles  like  I.^hahbad  {=  Spa/ipet,  Sipahbaii, 
••commander-in-chief**),  Ilazdr'fni^  (=  Ifazdrpct,  Hazdrbad, 
**  captain  of  a  thousinid**),  short  phrases  like  "ZeA  sincdr/** 
(••Bmvo,  horseman!"  p.  105),  ** Mard  a  mard"  ("Man  to 
man,"  as  a  challenge  tj  ginglo  combat,  p.  130),  **  Dirdn 
*fma(fa»fl /**  (**The  demons  are  come!"  p.  l')3),  and  the  like. 
In  the  yihdtjai  such  phrases  (accompanied  in  every  caae, 
NO  far  as  I  recollect,  by  an  Arabic  translation)  are  more 
iiumei'ous.  I  cited  one  connected  with  the  story  of  WahriK 
iind  the  words  mn  an  in  my  former  article,^  and  T  will  now 
give  a  few  more  instances^  **  Shd/i-i-jaffdn**  (f.  llOi)  is 
correctly  explained  as  **  JRahbu^d-fittuf/n"  "Lord  of  the 
\yorld/'  The  epithet  applied  to  Yazdigird  I,  given  by 
Amb  writers  fis  **  al-Atftim/*  is  given  (f.  123tf)  in  it«  Persian 


'  T  hafK  fituee  t^iind  ira  aUitfJon  to  tim  aaecilctt«<  iu  XiikU'ke*(!  uboro-mrMtiooed 
|i,  2'2iiy  n*  2.     It  occur*  m  Iba  liutnjrbfi'f  '  UyuttH^ l-nkhbtir  \lVteniburg 
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form  Baza-kun  i^jj).^  Si  u  hist  (f.  129^)  is  rightly  trans- 
lated **  twenty-three."  A  popular  etymology  for  the  name 
of  the  place  where  Bahram  Giir  is  supposed  to  have  been 
engulfed  in  a  bog  while  out  hunting  is  given  on  the  same 
page  as  foUow^s : — 

j^  ^y%^\  (JXSj  ^\  i^^  ^^-P^^  tr^  ^  ^y^  ^"^  ifc^r' 

CJj^  ^b  JUi  dJ  Lb  djut  ^  ^  f,\j^  j^  vj^  1\a>^  ci  *-^ 

Dinawari^s  hazdr-manl  and  (/ira'/i  dmadand  also  occur  (ff.  182^# 
and  224^)  with  correct  explanations,  and  the  cry  of  the 
watchmen  round  the  Royal  Palace — ^^Pds  !  Pas  !  Pas  !  Pas  t 
Khusraxo  Shdhdnshdh  !  **  (f.  207^).  These  examples  suffice 
to  prove  clearly  that  the  author  or  authors  of  these  accounts 
were  acquainted  with  the  Persian  language.  As  a  curiosity 
I  add  the  following  passage  (f.  162rt),  professing  to  give  the 
text  and  translation  of  a  Persian  (presumably  Pahlavi) 
inscription  alleged  to  have  been  found  in  Yaman,  althougli 
the  Persian  text  is  so  corrupt  that  only  some  of  the  words 
{av'i  tuHha,  "provisionless/*  hl-lxhurand  bi-maza,  "will  consume 
with  relisli")  are  recognizable: — ^ 

*  Cf.  Nolik'ko,  op.  hiK'L,  \).  72,  ll.  4  ad  calr. 

2  This  pnssnfre  I  hnve  collated  with  the  British  ^luseuni  MSS..  Add,  18,50o 
(her«  called  A.)  and  Ad^l.  23,21)8  (called  13.),  and  the  variants  from  these  are 
here  <^iven. 

'  A.  om.  [^^.^.U  jt]. 

*  A.,  IJ.  om.  [    -e-]. 
^  A.  uni.  [«^J]. 


rra  C0J«TENT8. 


As  regardd   the  contents  of   the  Nihdyat^  they  may  be 

divided  into  the  period  before  Alexander  the  Great  (to  f.  48) ; 

the    Alexauder    Legend,    given    with     great    Mnesa,    and 

representing    the    well-known    Romance   of   the   Paeudo- 

CaUisthenes    (ff.    49-71) ;    the    period   of   the   Parthian   or 

" Tribal"  Einga  {JIuMHf'Tawa(f%  with  which  is  associated 

the  Legend  of  Budaaaf  {£  72-82) ;  and  the  Sdsanian  with 

uthe  contemporary  Arabian  period,   which  occupies  the  re- 

'matuder  of  the  volume  (ff,  82-230).     It  is  chiefly,  of  course, 

ia  the  last  portion  that  Ibnul-Muqaffa*  and  his  Sii/aru*l- 

^Muluk  are  cited,  though  he   in  occasionally  given   as   the 

authority  for  earlier  Persian  {but  never  Arabian)  legends, 

as,  for  instance,  the  Story  of  Ruatum  and  Isfandijad  (this 

form,  a  more  correct  though  less  familiar  modernization  of 

the  old  Spentaddit^  ia  also  used  by  Dinawarl),  and  the  Story 

of  Farrukh4n  and  Bud&saf    As  it  is  his  alleged  contribution 

to  the  work  which  I  chiefly  desire  to  discuss,  the  contents 

of  this  portion  will  be  given  more  fully  than  the  remainder, 

but  I  propo^f^  to  state*  summarily  the  contents  of  the  whole 


A. 


'^y 


yj^'  ^^Pi  ctH  ^J  ^^-^  cr^'*y'  3 


..\^\ 


'ri'3^ 


^LS  4JUV  ^\  iH 


^o\; 


^  Cf.  NoMeku**  Irmtuiekt  Nattotmt&poo  ^sfparate  reprint  Irvfu  G«igef  ejhI 
Xvhll*!  GTUndn4s  d.  ImnUthnt  Fhthtifgif),  pp«  5  nud  10. 
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book.  In  80  doing  I  shall  often  have  occasion  to  refer  to 
Dinawari's  aUAkhharuH-Tiicdl  (ed.  Quirgass,  Leyden,  1888), 
which  I  shall  denote  by  the  letter  *D./  and  to  Noldeke's 
translation  of  this  portion  of  Tabari,  entitled  Oeschichte 
.     .     .     der  Sasaniden  (Leyden,  1879),  which  I  shall  denote 

by  the  letter 'T.' 

The  formal  description  of  Qq.  225,  the  Cambridge  MS. 
of  the  Nihapaf,^  is  as  follows :— Ff.  232  of  19*1  x  12*8  c.  and 
29  11. ;  good,  clear  naskh ;  some  leaves  supplied  in  a  later 
and  worse  hand ;  rubrications ;  transcribed  by  a  certain 
Fathu'U&h  in  the  middle  of  Rabi'  I,  a.h.  1024  (=  April, 
A.D.  1615),  for  the  library  of  Sayyid  Ahmad  b.  Sayyid 
Muhammad  Abu's-Safa.  Five  leaves  have  been  added  at 
the  beginning,  of  which  S.  36-5  are  occupied  by  a  Table 
of  Contents.  The  original  f .  1,  therefore,  is  now  f .  6 ;  f .  2  = 
f.  7,  etc.  F.  13  of  the  original  has  been  lost  and  replaced 
by  two  new  leaves  {S,  18,  19) ;  so,  too,  f.  20  of  the  original 
=  S,  26-27.  Ff.  216  and  221  of  the  original  (=ff.  223, 
228)  are  missing.  The  text  ends  on  f.  223  of  the  original 
(=  f.  230),  and  the  last  two  leaves  are  blank.  The  colophon 
is  as  follows : — 

AlJl  ^i  Saj:^\  SSJi\  Jup^Sl  JLcill  ^'i\^\A^  t^^^  (^\  • 

^Sl\  ^^  as^  i^  ^^^-^  <U.«J* 

The  contents  of  the  book  up  to  the  preface  of  the  so-called 
SiyariCl'Muluk  have  already  been  described,  and  we 
therefore  be^jin  at  f.  146. 


'  Even  the  slight  examination  of  the  two  British  Museum  MSS.  which  I  haye 
hecn  ahle  to  make  Rufticcd  to  convince  me  that  the  Cambridge  codex  is  far 
superior  to  them  in  point  of  accuracy. 


CONTENTS    OF   EARLIER    PORTION, 


Contents  of  NihayatdVirab. 

Death  of  Noah.  —  Shem  and  his  children* — ^Jamabld 
Vtvarihana  (D.  4,  .Ifar*^.,  here  corrupted  int^  {^^^^^)* 
— Persian  accounts  of  him  froni  Ibnu'l-Qirriyya  ^  D»  9, 
IL  ^-10  (f.  15).— The  confusion  of  tongues  (^2^  J-U) 
and  dispersion  of  the  nations  (f.  17). — ^The  stories  of  ^iid, 
puhliuk-Bivarasp  who  overthrow  Janishid,  Og  the  son  of 
Anak,  Hud  the  Prophet,  and  the  Garden  of  Iram,  with 
•AMu'lldh  h.  QuViba's  narrative  (f.  22). —  Sepulchre  of 
Shaddad,  with  Arabic  vei-ses  alleged  to  have  been  inscribed 
on  it  in  the  Himyarite  character  (f*  24), — The  Leaden 
Cupola  (f.  25).  —  Story  of  Dahhak  -  Blvarasp  continued 
(=:D.  6-S).  —  Burial-places  of  Murtadd  b.  Shaddad,  his 
«on  'Amr,  his  grandson  'Amir,  the  Prophet  Hud,  the  son 
and  g^randson  of  Shad  id,  etc.  (f,  35). — Accounts  of  Salih  the 
Prophet  (f.  38),  Abraham  (f.  41),  the  War  of  the  Amalekites 
with  Jurhum  (t  43),  the  Mission  of  Shu'ayb,  the  Destruction 
of  Sakhar,  JA^him  and  Wab&r,  the  desoendanta  of  Jurhum 
b.  Qahtan  (f.  45). 

At  this  point  Ibnu'l-Muqafiu*  is  first  formally  cited  aa 
the  authority  for  the  story  of  Rustam'a  combat  with 
I^^fondiyad  in  the  following  worda  (f,  45/i) : — 


JillS  J^  Jli     jUjiii-*U  •-^  w-v»-  L-^lf^^l  CJ3j  J^  JU 


f1  jljOci-»l 


Jfj^  *^^  W-'ii  «J  wi^Jus-. 


t':J\ 


U^ 


Of   thia  episode   1   gihall   gire   a  complete   translation,   as 
speeimen  of  this  portion  of  the  book,  but,  before  doing 
Q»  I  will   mention  the  names  cited  as   authorities   in    the 
Qfi^  already  reviewed,  i.e.  the  first  44  ff.  of  the  MS. : — 
bi,    Ibnu'l-Qirriyya,    Daghfal,    here    called    ash- 
i  (of.  Ibn  Qutayba,  p.  265),  Ibnul-Kays  an-Namari 


«U-MU  If   iriAlil 


j^^ 


mm 
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(Ibn  Qut.,  pp.  46,  266),  Wahb  [b.  Munabbih],  'Abdu'U&h 
b.  Qul&ba,  Ea'bu'l-Ahbar  (erroneously  described  as  living 
in  the  reign  of  Hu'&wiya,  who  reigned  a.h.  41-60,  whereas 
he  died  a.h.  32),  Bist&m  of  Hadramawt  (cited  by  Daghfal), 
Ibnu'l-'Abbds,  al-Asbagh  b.Bin&na,  'Abdu'U&h  b.  Sal&m, 
'Abdu'U&h  b.  E4mil  al-Juhani,  al-Bashir  b.  Hay&zim 
al-Himyari,  Omayya  b.  Abi's-Salt,  and  al-Lissin.  This 
list  is,  I  believe,  complete. 

"  The  Narrative  returns  to  the  Kings  of  Persia  :  Narrative 
of  Rustam  and  Isfandiydd. 

"  Says  [the  narrator]  :  *  In  this  age  occurred  the  combat 
between  Rustam  and  Isfandiy&d.  Says  *Abdu'll&h  Ibnu'l- 
Muqaffa' :  "  I  find  in  the  books  of  the  Persians  the  combat 
of  Rustam  and  Isfandiy&d ;  and  that  the  cause  of  this  was 
that  Busht&sf,  the  son  of  Bukbt-Nussar  (for  the  Arabs  call 
Luhr&sf  Bukht-Nussar),  when  King  Zar&dusht  (Zoroaster) 
came  to  him,  saying^^  *  /  am  an  Apostle  from  the  Lord  of  the 
Worlds  unto  thee,  and  unto  the  people  of  my  country,  and 
of  thy  kingdom,  to  invite  thee  unto  the  Religion  of  the 
Magians,'  Bushtasf  [I  say]  replied,  'And  what  is  the 
Religion  of  the  Magians  ? '  And  [Zoroaster]  answered, 
'That  marriage  with  sisters  and  mothers  and  daughters  is 
lawful  unto  thee  ;  and  the  worship  of  the  Sun  and  of 
Fire.'  So  Bushtasf  hearkened  unto  that  whereunto  the 
accursed  one*  invited  him  as  to  the  abandonment  of  his 
religion  in  which  he  had  been  ;  and  he  Kent  over  to  the 
religion  of  the  Magians,  and  induced  the  people  of  his  country 
to  do  the  same,  so  that,  uilling  or  no,  they  acquiesced.  Now 
at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Bushtdsf  there  had  marched 
against  him  from  the  country  of  Kgvpt  a  king  of  the 
children  of  Ham  at  the  head  of  a  thousand  thousand  men 
of  the  people  of  his  kingdom.     And  Bushtasf  went  forth 

*  =  Dlnawari,  p.  27.  The  passages  wliiih  occur  in  D.  are  here  placed  in 
italics. 

*  This  epithet,  of  course,  as  well  as  the  summary  account  of  the  Zoroastrian 
creed,  is  an  addition  of  Muhammadan  origin. 
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t  htm  with  his  hosts,  huving  with  him  hia  eon 
Isfandiydd  j  and  they  fought  a  tierce  fight,  and  the  victory 
vrm  to  tbe  sons  of  Hain  over  Busht4sf,  and  they  took  him 
captive*  A/hi  Ruatfim  icm  m  his  home  in  Sajiisfdn,  Now 
men  differ  ug  to  the  genealogy  of  Rustatn.  Some  of  the 
Warned  men  of  the  Pertiians  say  that  he  was  of  the  sons 
of  T**^™  h,  Jfuh,  who  were  mighty  kiDgs ;  while  gome  say 
that  his  mother  was  [f.  455]  X^-smiyya  and  his  father  of 
|ihe  postarity  of  Nimrod,  the  son  of  Kin'an,  and  that  thence 
teas  gijied  trith  inrffcnesH  of  frame,  Urengih  of  hodtj^  and 
natural  might.  And  when  news  came  to  Bustam  that 
Busht4%f  had  beeu  taken  prisoner,  he  equipped  himself  with 
twelve  thousand  men  of  the  people  of  Sajistau,  and  marched 
on  the  track  of  the  King  of  the  sons  of  Him,  who  was  at 
the  head  of  two  thousand  thousand  men,  after  [deducting] 
those  of  bis  followers  who  had  been  killed.  And  [Rustam] 
fuught  with  him  until  he  delivered  Busht&sf  from  his 
hands,  and  drove  him  forth  from  his  [Bushtasf's]  kingdom. 
And  when  Bushtdsf  returned  unto  his  capital,  he  crowned 
Rustam  with  a  crown,  and  made  him  king  over  Khur&e&n 
lA  8aj[st&n,  and  permitted  him  to  sit  on  a  throne  of  gold, 
and  bestowed  on  him  many  lands  in  fief,  and  exalted  his 
rank,  and  gave  him  precious  gifts ;  and  so  he  returned  to 
Sajistdn.  But  when  it  came  to  his  ears  that  Bmhtdsf  had 
abandoned  the  religion  of  his  fathers,  and  had  agreed  to 
that  ichereunto  Zoroanter  invited  him  of  the  Magian  religion, 
he  urns  angered  thereat  with  a  great  anger^  and  saidy  *  He  hath 
lift  the  faith  of  oar  forefathers,  which  the  last  of  us  have 
inherited  from  the  first ^  and  hath  inclined  towards  the  religion 
of  Zoroaster  the  itifidel/  *  Then  he  resolved  to  depose  him, 
and  assetubled  the  nobka  of  his  jieopk,  and  told  them  what 
the  King  had  done  in  abandoning  the  faith  of  his  forefathers 
and  embracing  another  faith,  and  proclaimed  to  them  his 
dqmsition.  And  thet/  supportrd  him  in  this,  and  renounced 
their  ai/rginnee  to  liuahtdsf  and  his  son  lafandiydd,  who  was 
Ihe  strongest  man  of  his  time^  and  whose  akin  the  Arabs 

*   ^  D.,  p.  28,  "wliicli  cudi  the  scntcnco  **  to  a  new  religion/* 
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suppose  to  have  been  of  braas.^  Then  said  lafandiydd's 
father  to  him :  '  0  my  son,  eerily  t/te  kingdom  will  come  to 
thee  shortly,  and  thine  affairs  mil  not  prosper  unless  thou  shalt 
*»^  Rustam  and  be  quit  of  him.  Thou  knowest  his  strength 
and  his  power  :  choose,  therefore,  what  thou  wilt  from  the  hosts, 
and  march  against  him,  and  bid  him  return  to  his  allegiance. 
If  he  consents,  and  desists  from  his  present  course  of  action, 
well  and  good ;  if  not,  fight  with  him ;  and  I  trust  that 
thou  may'st  conquer  him,  since  thou  art  his  equal  in  strength 
and  power.'  So  Isfandiydd  chose  from  the  hosts  of  his  father 
twelve  thousand  men  of  the  most  valiant  warriors  of  Persia, 
and  then  marched  against  Rustam.  And  news  of  this  reached 
Rustam,  and  he  came  forth  to  meet  him  with  the  men  of 
-Khur&san  and  Sajiatdn,  advancing  towards  him.  And  the 
two  armies  met  in  the  district  of  Qumis,  and  stood  facing 
one  another  in  battle  array.*     And  Isfandiy&d  cried  out, 

*  Where  is  Rustam  P  Let  him  come  forth,  that  I  may 
speak  with  him ! ' '  So  Rustam  came  forth,  and  Isfandiy&d 
said,  *  What  hath  impelled  thee  to  disown  thine  allegiance 
to  the  King  and  to  revolt  against  himP'     Rustam  replied, 

*  I  am  displeased  at  what  he  hath  done  in  abandoning  his 
faith  and  the  faith  of  his  forefatbers,  and  in  following: 
Zoroaster  in  the  religion  of  the  Magians,  and  entering 
into  it.'  Isfandiy&d  answered  :  *  Verily  the  King  perceived 
^hat  would  befal  him  from  thee  in  his  affairs ;  abandon, 
then,  continuance  in  rebellion,  and  return  unto  thine 
^legiance,  and  remember  what  [kindness]  hath  been  done 
to  thee  by  him,  and  what  honour  he  hath  shown  thee,  and 
bow  he  exalted  thy  station  [f.  46«]  when  thou  wert  living 
in  obscurity  in  thy  land,  neglected  in  thy  country.'  Rustam 
answered :  *  Verily  his  obligations  to  me  are  greater  than 
Day  obligations  to  him,  inasmuch  as  I  delivered  him  from 

*  He  is  caUed  in  Persian  J  .t-J« , »  ^•^'  '*  having  a  body  of  [i.e.  strong  and 
tough  as]  brass." 

'  For  these  two  sentences  D.  substitutes:  "And  Rustam  came  forth  to  meet 
him,  and  they  met  between  the  countries  of  Sajistdn  and  Khurdsdn,*' 

'  In  D.  the  remainder  of  the  narrative  occupies  only  seven  lines.  The  words 
**  And  the  Persians  tell  many  tales  about  this  "  (i.e.  the  combat  between  R.  and 
I.)  stand  for  the  elaborate  details  hero  given. 
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after  that  be  had  come  nigh  unto  it ;  neither  will 
return  to  his  allegiance  until  he  reoouDces  the  religion 
ijof  the  Magians  and  returns  to  the  faith  of  our  fathers, 
[id  otherwise  I  will  fight  with  him  and  challenge  him 
to  equal  combat.'  Said  Isfandiydd;  *  Verily  it  is  not  just 
that  captaiua  should  lead  their  troops  into  positions  of 
peril  and  spare  themselves.  Make,  therefore,  a  firm  covenant 
with  mc,  and  I  will  make  the  like  with  theei  that  thou  wilt 
spare  the  two  armieij  from  buttle,  and  that  the  fight  shall 
be  between  me  and  thee  alone^  thou  con  lending  with  me 
and  I  with  thee;  and  whichever  shall  &lay  his  oppouent 
Jiall  take  possession  of  his  klugilora,  and  unto  him  shall 
It^  people  turn.'  liuatam  answered,  'This  is  granted  thee, 
and  to  this  I  consent^  for  it  is  fair.'  So  they  bound 
aemselves  by  an  oath  to  this,  and  mutually  agreed 
beruunto,  and  the  two  armies  stood  in  their  ranks  under 
their  standards  while  Isfandiyad  went  forth  unto  Rustam, 
and  they  fought  a  fierce  fight  until  night  intervened 
between  them.  And  the  arms  of  Rustam  could  not  touch 
IsfandiyAd  by  reason  of  the  hardness  of  his  skin,  while 
fantliyad  could  not  prevail  against  Ruatam  because  of  his 
agth  and  power*  So  they  continued  thus  furty  days. 
Then  Rustam  resolved  on  treachery  to  Isfaadiyad,  and  drew 
up  his  hosts  in  battle  array^  and  rushed  upon  the  army  of 
sfandiyad  and  made  a  great  slaughter  of  them.  And 
rhen  it  was  murniug,  Isfundiyad  sent  unto  Rustam,  saying; 
'O  miscreant  and  traitor,  thou  bast  broken  the  pact  and 
rayed  thy  trust  and  pledges  which  thou  didst  pledge 
ind  wherewith  thou  didst  covenant  with  me ;  oomo 
forth  unto  us  to  do  battle ! '  So  Rustam  went  forth  unto 
i»  and  Isfandiyad  shot  at  him  a  thousand  arrows,  whereof 
one  missed  its  mark,  and  the  wounds  weakened  Rustam 
so  that  he  came  near  to  falling  from  weakness.  Then 
liy4d  cried  to  him,  saying :  *  This  is  enough  for  thee 
f :  get  thee  back^  for  wo  are  wearied  of  fighting.' 
Kusiam  answiered;  '  I  accord  thee  this :  tarn  back,  for  verily 
one  Like  me  is  not  invited  unto  anything  wherein  an  equal 
is  oonoemed  but  he  accepts/    So  Rustam  turned  back,  and 
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came  at  length  unto  a  deep  river  in  his  path,  and  his  horae 
Ilakhsh  was  unable  to  cross  over  it  because  of  its  depth. 
So   Rustam   dismounted  and   put    his   head    between    the 
fore-legs  and  the  hind-legs  of  his  steed,  and  carried  him 
on  his  neck  until  he  had  crossed  over  the  river  with  him. 
And  Isfandiyid,  beholding  this,  said  to  his  followers :  *  Do 
ye  not  sec  how  Rustam,  notwithstanding  the  wounds  in  his 
"wy»  httth   been  able  to  carry  his    horse,  which    is    one 
of  the  stoutest  of  steeds  P     There  is  not  the  like  of  him 
amongst  the  Persians ! '    And  Rustam  spent  the  whole  night 
plucking  out  the  arrow-heads  from  his  body  until  it  was 
Wiorning,     Then  he  summoned  a  soothsayer  who  was  with 
^im,  and  wud,  'AVhat  thinkest  thou  about  IsfandiyAdP' 
^y  opinion,*  replied  the  soothsayer,  *  is  that  thou  wilt  soon 
«lay  him  [f,  406],  but  that  thou  wilt  not  long  survive  him 
or©    thou    too  shalt  perish.'      *I   care  not,'  said   Rustam, 
what  befalls  mo  so  that  I  kill  him ;  but  how  shall  I  contrive 
^o  kill  him  when  my  weapons  make  no  impression  on  his 
»kin  P  *     <  jf  o  weapons,*  replied  the  soothsayer,  *  will  make 
"^^y  iiuprossion   on   it   save  the  branches  of  the  tamarisk 
which  is  ill  au  island  called  the  Island  of  Kazarun.'     And 
when  Rustam  heard  this,  he  sent  to  Isfandiyad  to  request 
*^  postponement  of  the  battle,  holding  out  hopes  of  a  return 
^   his  allegiance  ;    and  Isfandiyad  consented  to  this.     So 
Hustam  embarked  on  a  ship  until  he  came  to  this  island, 
which  was  one  of  the  dependencies  of  Tabarist&n  ;  and  he 
Cut  from  the  tamarisk  throe  shafts.     Then  he  returned  and 
*^ade  them  arrows,  fitting  them  with  points  and  feathers, 
^ten  he  sent  to  Isfandiyid  challenging  him  to  battle,  and 
"o  came  forth  unto  him,  and  Rustam  shot  him  with  these 
arro\^8    in    a   mortal    place,   and    he   died.      Then   his   hosts 
^^^^urned  unto  BnshtiUf  omi  informed  him  of  trhat  had  happened 
^*  ^o  the  death  of  his  son  Isfandiyad  and  the  cause  thereof ; 
^'^^   thereat   sorroic  overcame  him,  and  he   sickened  with  the 
^^ckness  trhereof  he  died.     And  he  bequeathed  the  kingdom  to 
^<<«  grandson  Bahman,  the  son  of  Isfandiydii,^  and  then  died. 

,  .*    =  D.,  28, 11.  13-15,  which  continues:    *' And  when  Rustam  returned  unto 
"W  abode  in  the  land  of  Sajist&n  it  was  not  long  ere  he  died." 
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And  ofter  the  destruction  of  Tsfandiyad,  Rust  am  went  forth 
lu  the  chase,  and  there  sprang  up  before  him  a  wild  asa, 

|4ind  he  galloped  after  it,  and  came,  while  his  horse  was 
it  full  gallop,  to  a  well,  and  fell  into  it,  and  died.  But 
it  19  said  [by  others]  that  the  wounds  inflicted  upon  him 
by  I»fandiy&d*s  arrows  overcame  him  so  that  he  died,  And 
Busht4sf  reigned  a  hundred  and  twenty  years,  and  was 
ii(9C€eded  by   Bahman,  the  sou  of  I^faudivad,   the  son  of 

'^Bushtisf."  '  " 


ConUmtaliou  of  Ahatraci  (f,  46i). 

Account  of  Bahmiiu  the  son  of  It^fandiydd. — He  marries 
[D.  29,  Trdkht]  the  daughter  ut  >Salmal  [D.  29,  Skmkl],  the 
son  of  Bdkha'tam  [D,  /**f>-^'  —  Rehoboam],  called  by  the 
|f  ersians  Ummidh-dukht,  who  was  one  of  the  Jews  whom 
Jukht-NuKsar  (Nebuchadnezzar)  led  away  captive, — ^^Hor 
brother  Ruynal  [D,  Rubii]  is  made  king  over  Syria  by 
Bahmrm,  and  ordered  to  restore  the  Temple.— Tumb  of 
Daniel  at  Sus. — ^Its  rediscovery  in  the  time  of  'Umar  the 
Oiiliph  (f,  466).  —  Kings  of  Qahtan  in  Yaraan.  —  Burial- 
place  of  Abu  Malik  b.  Shimr  b.  Abi  Karib^  with  Arabic 
^erses  engraved  on  an  ebony  throne  therein  (f.  i7a). — 
Looount  of  the  Tubba'  al-Aqrau  (f.  47b), 

Thi  Penian  Legend  from  Bahman  h  Alexander, 

Bahman  has  a  son  S4san  and  a  daughter  Ebum&ni.  The 
latter,  after  the  incestuous  custom  of  the  Magians  [called 
Eytwituk'das]^  he  takes  to  wife.  When  at  the  point  of  death 
(haring  then  reigned  eighty  years),  he  causes  her  to  be 
crowned,  and  bids  her  act  as  regent,  but,  if  she  bear  a  son, 
irrender  the  power  into  his  hands  when  he  has  reached 
^eara  of  discretion.  She  bears  a  son,  Dard,  and  abdicates 
id  his  favour  when  he  is  3Q  years  old.  Her  brother 
greatly  vexed  at  his  exclusion  from  the  Crown, 
himself  to  the  Kurds  in  the  mountains  and  becomes 
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a  shepherd,  whence  he  is  called  ''Sfis&n  the  Kurd''  and 
''S&s&n  the  Shepherd."  Khum&ni  invades  Bdm,  and  compels 
two  architects  whom  she  takes  captive  to  build  for  her 
three  palaces  in  F&rs — one  in  Istakhr,  one  on  the  road 
thence  to  Khur&s&n,  and  the  third  two  parasangs  along  the 
road  to  Ddr&bjird.  Legend  said  to  have  been  read  on  one 
of  her  coins  [see  J.R.A,S.  for  January,  1899,  p.  52].  On 
the  coronation  of  D4r&  his  mother  Khum&ni  takes  the  veil 
and  retires  into  private  life  (f.  486). 

The  above  portion  of  the  narrative  corresponds  very 
closely  with  Dinawari  (pp.  29-30),  and  is  given  on  the 
authority  of  Ibnu'l-Muqaffa',  who  is  cited  three  or  four 
times,  but  the  coin-legend  is  apparently  not  ascribed  to  this 
source.  At  this  point  there  is  a  transition  to  the  history 
of  Yaman,  and  the  legend  of  Dhu  Jaysh&n,  Tasm,  and 
Judays,  wherein  occurs  an  episode  presenting  a  striking 
analogy  (to  which  attention  has  been  called  by  Baron  Carra 
de  Vaux)  with  the  coming  of  Birnam  Wood  to  Dunsinane 
in  "Macbeth."  This  is  followed  (f.  516)  by  an  account  of 
the  sepulchre  of  Dhu  Jayshan,  who  was  defeated  by  D&r&, 
to  whom  the  narrative  now  returns. 

Elated  with  pride  at  his  victory  over  Dhii  Jaysh&n,  Dar& 
invades  Rum  with  100,000  men,  defeats  Philip  of  Macedon 
[Ftluffus,  Fiii/us,  in  D.,  p.  41,  al-Faylafiis,  for  the  less 
correct  Filaqiis  of  Nidhami  and  other  Persian  writers]  in 
Syria,  and  exacts  from  him  a  yearly  tribute  of  1,000 
[D.  100,000]  nuggets  of  gold  each  weighing  40  mithqals, 
which  tribute  was  paid  till  the  death  of  Dard  I  and  the 
accession  to  the  throne  of  his  son  Dard  II. 

At  this  point  (f.  b2a)  the  narrative  again  turns  to  Yaman, 
and  recounts  the  bursting  of  the  dam  of  al-'Iram,  etc., 
after  which  we  come  to  the  Legend  of  Alexander,  which  is 
given  at  great  length  and  occupies  ff.  56a-79flf.  First 
come  the  Persian  and  Qreek  accounts  of  his  parentage, 
and  the  Persian  popular  etymology  of  his  name,  the  plant 
after  which  he  is  called  being  here  designated  Iskandar 
[D.  Al  aandar].  This  corresponds  very  closely  with  D.  32-34, 
but  the  dialogue  between  Aristotle  and  Alexander  [merely 
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described  by  D.  as  "a  long  harangue/'  ^^s?  A-lic^,  p,  33] 
is  here  given  more  fully,  as  well  as  several  miraculous 
circuiDstauccs  conuected  with  the  liberation  of  Aristotle 
from  prison  by  an  angel,  the  destruction,  by  fire  from 
leaven r  of  the  soldiers  who  try  to  recapture  him,  and 
•the  final  conversion  of  Alexander  The  war  between  him 
and  Dili,  as  well  as  the  negotiations  which  preceded  it, 
are  described  much  more  fully  than  in  D,  34.  Dara  send* 
five  ambassadors  to  Alexander  (f.  59/>)  with  a  second  letter, 
and  also,  **  to  prove  his  understanding,'*  the  following 
objects :  a  golden  box  or  coffin,  a  precious  pearl,  a  polo  bat 

ftd  ball,  and  a  stocking  filled  with  sesame  or  coriander- 
Alexander  interprets  the  pearl  as  the  kingdom  of 
•'which  shall  become  wholly  miae,  even  as  this  pearl 
in  the  hollow  of  my  hand  '* ;  the  golden  box  us  Dara\^ 
Rsure;  the  bat  and  ball  as  himself  and  Dara,  **whom 
I  will  drive  before  me  as  the  ball  is  driven  by  the  bat*'; 
and  the  stocking  full  of  sesame  as  the  Persian  host^, 
"whom,"  8aid  he,  placing  some  of  the  seed  in  his  mouth, 
**  I  will  grind  to  powder  even  as  I  crush  this  in  my  mouth.** 
He  then  loads  Dara*5  envoys  with  presents,  and  gives  them 
a  bag  of  mustard-seed  for  the  Persian  king,  who  tries  to 
treat  it  as  Alexander  treated  the  raillot,  with  what  result* 
may  be  readily  imagined.  The  narrative  now  runs  very 
close  to  that  of  the  JShdhndntn  (ed.  Ma  can,  vol.  iii,  pp.  126'J 
et  seqq.),  aud  is  much  fuller  than  D. ;  but  it  difPers  from 
the  latter  in  not  making  Alexander  the  instigator  of  Dar&*s 

uisrination,  in  adding  an  ornate  harangue  delivered  by 
to  his  troops  (f.  GO),  and  in  mentioning  several  persons 
(Dani^s  minister  Mah-adbar,  his  brother  Mardaa-bih)  and 
places  (J  uy-blh  near  Kaskar)  not  there  mentioned.  The 
!>unt  of  liara*s  death  and  kst  wishes,  the  punishmeut  of 
his  murderers,  and  Alexander's  marriage  with  his  daughter 

Rwshanak  (Roxana)  are  much  the  same  as  in  D, 

The  remainder  of  the  Alexander  legend,  which  is  less 
intimately  connected  with  Persia,  agrees  very  closely  with 
the  Shdhndma    (iii,    pp.    1301-1359),   both    in    matter   and 

rangement,   and  less   closely   with   Dinawari,  who   omits 
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several  episodes,  such  as  Alexander's  visit  to  the  holy  mea 
called  here  ^^'w45^^»,  but  by  Firdawsi  (SA.,  pp.  1327-1331) 
"  Brahmins."  The  description  of  them  and  their  city,  here 
called  clj^jLa^,  closely  agrees  with  Qazwini's  account  of 
Jdbalq  and  Jabars  in  the  Athdru'l-Bildd  (pp.  17-18).  These 
holy  men,  questioned  by  Alexander,  foretell  the  course  of 
history  down  to  the  time  of  Isl&m  (flF.  686-706).  Next 
comes  the  account  of  the  people  described  by  D.  (p.  39, 
11.  15-18),  who  are  here  placed  under  a  queen  named 
U^yVji  \  t^^n  Alexander's  journey  to  the  West,  the  city 
of  J&bars,  the  boiling  Fountain  wherein  the  sun  sets,  and 
the  Land  of  Darkness ;  the  colloquy  with  the  gigantic  birds 
and  with  Isrfi.fil  the  Angel  {Shdhndma,  iii,  pp.  1340-1341). 
For  what  follows  not  Ibnu'l-MuqaflPa*  but  ash-Sha*bi*,  on 
the  authority  of  'Abdu's-Salam,  is  cited.  This  includes 
Alexander's  quest  with  Khidr  after  the  Water  of  Life,  to 
which  he  is  incited  by  his  Guardian  Angel  J-i^^J ,  wherein 
Isr&fd  and  the  gigantic  birds  are  again  introduced;  the 
building  of  the  cities  ^^^  [D.  38,  <^jyl5]  and  <^j^,  here 
regarded  as  successive  names  of  one  town,  not  (as  in  D.) 
as  two  separate  places ;  the  journey  through  the  lands  of 
the  Slavs,  Khazars,  and  Turks  to  China,  and  the  submission 
of  its  Emperor  [=  D.  38],  Then  follow  a  number  of 
marvels  omitted  by  D.,  such  as  the  destruction  of  Alexander's 
minister  ^^y*^^  (?  Philemon)  and  a  thousand  of  his  men  by 
a  sea-monster ;  the  Image  of  Kiis  the  son  of  Feridiin ; 
Jabars  and  Jabalq ;  the  talking  trees ;  the  Dragon  slain 
by  cow-shaped  automata ;  the  dead  King  of  *Ad  on  the 
mountain  spur;  the  dialogue  of  Alexander  with  the  Angel 
who  sustains  the  mountain,  who  gives  him  the  title  D/tu'l- 
Qarnaf/n  and  much  good  counsel ;  the  horse-headed  folk  who 
speak  the  language  of  "the  Blacks,"  etc.  The  remaining 
episodes  —  viz.,  Gog  and  Magog,  and  the  Great  Wall ; 
Alexander's  return  to  Persia,  Syria,  and  Jerusalem ;  the 
twelve  cities  built  by  him ;  his  discussion  with  Aristotle  as 
to  the  best  means  for  securing  peace  to  his  country  after 
his  death,  and  the  institution  of  the  Muluku't-Taicd' if  or 
^* Tribal  Kings"    (=  SA.,   iii,  p.   1354);    and  Alexander's 
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leath  and  btirial — occur  also  in  D.  (pp.  39-11),  though  In 

A  more  raeagre  form.     The  Nihdyat,  for  example,  places  the 

^eapitaU  of  the  Persian  *'  Tribal  Kings  "  at  Mahin,  Saymara, 

[&sbadhan,    Nahavaud,    and    Mihrazfadan ;    mentions    the 

ippoiutmeut  of   ^^j^j^^    (also    later   in    the   book    ^^f*^jJb , 

^/-*;fi :    cf,  Noldeke'a   Samnklen^  p.  1,   **  Mihrmas?"),   the 

Lgrand&ire  of  Ardashir  Babakan,  as  king  of  Istakhr;   and 

fgive.i  what  purport  to  be  inscriptions,  letters,  aiid  funeral 

■f»rmtions  (=  Sh,^  lii,  p.  1359)  in  abundance.     The  forms  of 

the  many  foreign  names  mentioned  in  the  Alexander  legend 

Tary  considerably  in  the  Nihdyat  (N.)i  Dfnatcari  (D.).  and 

Uacan's  ed.  of  the  Skdhndma  (Sh.),  for  instance  :  ^\j^  N, 

=  ^,iJ  Sh.  1310-1312;   ^Ui5  N.  =  ^^Ju5  8h.  1312-1327 

=  ^'^A^,    ajli^i   D,  f    JJ  N,  =  JiJ  Sh.    =  J^ja  D.; 

\j*i%^  N.  —  ^hj^  ^^' ;  Jf^  N.  r=  ^s^^  Sh. ;  j^ N.  = 

^yJo  Sh.;  ^U:r;j  N.  =  .j^j  Sh.;  aj^U  N.  =  v^U  ]>.; 

D- ;  c^yWy*  N.  =  ^«w|JLo-^*  ,   4j*m>yS-^  D. ;    Jj-x^  N.  = 
\^^s^  D, ;  *fji  N.  =  ^/  D.,  etc. 


if>Y?m  the  Death  of  AUxander  to  the  RUe  of  tke  Smdnian 

Dfftmsty. 

We  now  come  to  ihe  period  of  the  MHlikuf'Ttucd**/^  or 
"Tribal  Kings,"  of  which  the  events  are  so  scantily  repre- 
sented in  the  national   tradition   that    they  hardly  fill  one 
iP*S®  ^^  Macau's  edition  of  the  Shdhnnma.     The  length  of 
I  this    period,    bctwt^n     the    death    of   Alexander    and    the 
'  establishment  of  the  Sasauian  dynasty,  is  represented  here, 
aa  in  nearly  all  Arabic  and  Persian  sources,  as  26G  years 
^jnAtead  of  about  550^  which  was  its  actual  duration.     The 
IfteasoQ  of  this  false  chronology  is  explained  by  the  learned 
Maa'udi   in    hia  Kifabu^t-lmtbih    icaU-inhrd/  (ed.   De  Goeje, 
pp.  97-98 J*     ^VTien  Ardashir  Babakan,  says  he,  had  over- 
fkroivn  Ardawdn  the  Parthian,  and  established  himself  as  sole 
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fuW  of  lVrtaa»  a  prophecy  was  carrent  that  1,000  years  after 
Xoroa»tvr  the  rt^Iigion  founded  by  him  and  the  Penian  Empire 
would  fall  together.  Now  Zoroaster  is  placed  by  Oriental 
hi«ttorittU(»  about  3S0  or  300  years  before  Alexander,  since 
who«^»  timo  3^0  year»  more  had  elapsed,  and  therefore  only 
nbout  I  >0  y^Mur^  ol  th<^  thousand  were  still  left ;  so  Ardashir, 
(iHuin>t»  prvbtfcUv^  that  the  prophecy  might  conduce  to  its 
x)\iu  tutdbueuU  deliberately  cut  off  some  three  centuries 
iUHtt  ibttV  (^rt\¥),  thus  extending  the  prophesied  duration  of 
h>*  ^i>tut*ty  434  years,  the  approximate  time  (a.d.  226-652) 
v'(  t^  aotual  duration.  This  falsification  of  the  records 
>(;^'Uvii  oalls  "  an  ecclesiastical  and  political  secret  of  the 
lVwu*«««**  The  story  is  a  curious  one,  as  apparently 
.^xcribJng  efficacy  to  what  is  recognized  as  a  forged  prophecy. 

IV  rt^turn,  however,  to  the  NihdyaL  To  what  D.  (p.  41, 
tt  U^"  l-'V)  iMiys  about  the  method  of  settling  disputes 
^ >»m{vIoyihI  by  the  "  Tribal  Kings "  it  adds  (f.  79a)  that 
«liv»\  wv»v  t^i^^r  after  wisdom  and  culture,  and  that  in  their 
iiiuo  \>\')v  written  the  Books  of  Kalila  and  Dimna,  Sindbdd, 
.'  .>M*v>;  N//w<«x.  Vimfiisf  (w£-jU-j^),  BaUthar  (^^),  and 
Ui'ii  v^^*'*^»  ''that  is  to  say/'  adds  the  author,  "in  the 
jnuvv  A  ^^v\.x.*,L'  (?  A}K)llonius  or  Pliny),  the  expert  in 
I  itouMiu  '*      Vrtvr  a  briof  mention  of  the  coming  of  Christ 

h     I  \    U     \\^    \*0I  rtud  the  reign  of  Ardawan  b.  Asha 
»^      V.^^v.Kvu  IV    r,\   11   ie-19],  there  follows,  on  the 

»  .iK.iVMx    s^r    U^Mu  UMuvjatfa*,  the   episode  of   Budasaf,  an 
»  iii^i»i.,».i  ,ii  iSo  lUuUhi  loi^^ud,  wanting  in  D.,  of  which 

.'.«/<'!./  -.*;   Iki' 'US' f- r  \  Bfi '- ^t ^/ui ) . 

ly^u.    I  iimlySw^  U    Vurm  K  Asha  b,  Sabiir  b.  Ardawan 

\    V  i»  i\\  Ui\  Kiu-:^  v'NiIviU^ss,  ^»niY5ii  tor  u  son.     His  prayer  is 

M  u   i.  I  ^,\  iSv»  NmiS  of  lUuliskit".     As  this  prince  incrpases 

•  •»  V  't  •  K"  V4  lilUvl  >\r. h  ?uivhu*ss  at  the  transitoriness  of  all 
MiM\  »K »»»,'..   iuy{  iS^v  iiaxcrv  which  prevails  in  the  world, 

'» M  I  I    '  *  \  •  I . '  w  u  h vl I a\^  nviM  public  life  and  become  a  hermit. 
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He  questions  aud  argues  with  his  father,  who  bids  him 
publicly  discuss  his  propi:)sal  with  the  people,  appointiog  the 
tuonk  Sham*un  (Simeon)  arbiter*  The  King  first  addresses 
ibe  assembly,  telling  them  that  "there  has  befallen  them  what 
befell  the  bird  Shirmi'*  (U^).  The  Prince  retorts  with 
the  Story  of  the  Partridge  (i^la^),  which  is  met  on  the  part 
of  the  people  by  the  Story  of  the  Gazelle  called  '-^f^'. 
After  the  relation  of  these  and  other  fables  the  Prince  is 
finally  permitted  to  depart  and  adopt  the  ascetic  life.  He 
retires  to  a  mountain  in  'Iraq  on  the  confines  of  Ahw^s? 
called  ^Xf<  (perhaps  a  corruption  of  ji&/l;>-^<,  Mihrjdn* 
qadhaq^  D.  42,  1.  14),  The  King  of  Ahwfiz  and  his  beautiful 
f laughter  come  to  spend  the  summer  in  a  castle  situated  near 
this  mountain.  One  day  the  King  chances  on  Prince 
Bud&saf  and  holds  with  him  a  discussion,  in  which  the 
Panible  of  the  three  men  in  the  Garden  is  introduced. 
The  Princess,  hearing  of  Budasaf,  desires  to  join  him  in 
hia  aacetic  life,  and  confides  in  her  old  nurse,  who  devises 
u  plan  to  bring  about  their  marriage.  The  old  nurse  holds 
u  discussion  with  Budasaf,  in  which  arc  introduced  other 
parables  of  birds,  etc.  Budasaf  is  finally  induced  to  marry 
the  Princess,  who  joins  him  in  his  life  of  pure  devotion. 
Meanwhile  Farrukhan  dies,  and  his  people  seek  out  Biidasaf 
and  endeavour  to  persuade  him  to  rule  over  them  in  plaoe 
<if  his  father.  Another  discussion  follows^  in  which  another 
pious  henuit  is  appointed  arbiter.  Budasaf  is  eventually 
persuaded  to  consent  to  his  people's  winh  and  accept  the 
*:rown.  Advice  of  the  old  nurse  to  the  Princess,  and  of  her 
three  sisters.  A  son  is  born  to  BiidAsaf  and  his  wife  in 
their  old  age,  who  is  Ardawan  (A'dharwan),  the  last  Parthian 
king,  whom  Ardashir  Babak&n  overthrow.  This  legend, 
evidently  of  Indian  origin,  and  belonging  to  the  Buddha 
and  Uarlaam  -  Josaphat  cycle  of  stories,  presents  a  close 
analogy  with  the  Story  of  Balash  the  S&sanian,  the  Indian 
Princess,  and  the  groom's  daughter,  published  with  a 
Rnssiau  translation  by  Karon  Rosen  in  the  VoHtochmya 
X^rmffHki  (pp,  153-165),  and  given  further  on  in  the 
Xihattat  (ft  135ft-142t). 
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We  now  enter  on  the  Sas&nian  period,  which,  with  the 
corresponding  Arabian  history,  occupies  the  remainder  of 
the  volume  (ff.  89a-2*S0b),  In  order  to  keep  this  article 
'within  reasonable  limits  I  shall  as  far  as  possible  ignore 
what  concerns  only  the  Arabs,  and  shall,  moreover,  take 
Dinawari's  account  of  the  Sasanian  kings  (pp.  44-149)  as 
my  basis,  noting  only  such  passages  of  the  Nilidyat  as  are 
omitted  from  his  history  or  occur  in  a  different  form. 
These  matters  I  shall  arrange  under  the  names  of  the 
successive  kings  of  the  House  of  Sasan,  adding  the  date 
of  each  king  (taken  from  Noldeke)  and  the  portions  of 
Dinawarl  (D.)  and  the  Nihdyat  (N.)  which  deal  with  his 
reign.     Noldeke's  Samniden  (transL  of  Tabari)  is  cited  as  T. 

1.  Ardas/iir  Bdhahdn  (a.d.  226-241 :  N.  89-101 ;  D.  44-48). 

On  the  death  of  Babak,  King  of  Istakhr,  his  son  Ardashir 
is  chosen  to  succeed  him.  —  His  brothers  are  jealous  and 
revolt,  but  while  marching  against  him  are  destroyed  by 
the  collapse  of  Khumani's  palace  (see  p.  212,  supra),  situated 
four  parasangs  from  Istakhr,  in  which  they  have  alighted 
for  the  night  [T.  8]. — Ardashir's  dream  [=T*  6], — His 
harangue  to  his  people. — He  takes  Darabjird. — Slays^«^ 
[probably  =  Gochihr,  j^j^  :  see  T.  4  and  n.  4  ad  calc,~\, 
king  of  ^-^ ,  and  appoints  Narsi  [?  =  Tire  of  T.  4-5] 
governor  of  his  territory.  —  The  kings  of  Fars  thereon 
complain  of  Ardashir's  aggressions  to  Ardawan,  who  writes 
a  letter  of  remonstrance. — Ardashir  writes  a  circular  letter 
to  the  kings,  including  Ardawan,  who  is  furious  [D.  44] 
and  sends  a  second  letter,  to  which  also  he  receives  no  reply. 
— Ardashir  conquers  Shapiir  and  Isfahan,  defeats  and  slays 
Ardawdn  in  the  plain  of  Badarjan  [D.  44,  Hurmuzdj&n] 
at  the  end  of  the  month  of  Mihr  [so  D.],  seizes  Nah4vand, 
and  takes  to  wife  a  cousin  of  Ardawan  [D.  45  makes  her 
a  niece  of  Ardawan 's  son  Farrukhan,  who  is  represented 
in  this  account  as  the  lust  Parthian  king  ;  T.  27  merely 
describes  her  as  of  the  family  of  Ashak,  i.e.  one  of  the 
Arsacides],  not  knowing   that   she   belongs   to   the  family 
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of  his  dead  toe.  This  leads  up  to  the  well-known  story  of 
Abars&m  [here  described  as  ^^^^^  ,jt :  cf.  T.  9  and  n.  1 ; 
27^  n,  2]  and  the  birth,  concealment »  and  recognition  of 
Shapiir  [here»  as  in  J,  28,  Shih-puhar,  4i4c>y  ^^  3U»  .  . 
uJ^^  j^j^],  from  which,  however,  it  is  separated  by  an 
aooount  of  Arda&hir*s  fnrther  conquests  of  Ahwaz,  Hamad&n, 
QqiDi  Ray,  Dashni,  Merv,  Xdharbayjdn,  and  Armenia;  his 
defeat  of  the  seventeen  allied  kings  under  Mihrak^  the  son 
of  Fadhan,  King  of  Babylon,  Khutarniya,  and  Siira,  and  his 
oon  Sb&dh-mihr  [cf.  T-  H  a^d  n,  2,  and  4?J  seqq*]  ;  his 
assumption  of  the  title  Shdhdnshdh  [D*  45,  L  17]  ;  and 
his  restoration  of  al-Mada'in  (originally  built  by  ^  <— »|j 

So  far  the  narrative  contains  hardly  any  new  elements; 
rhat  remains  (ff.  93i^ — lOli)  is  of  a  less  familiar  and  more 
legendary  character.  It  is  related  that  Christ  (placed  by 
a  gross  anachronism  in  this  period,  although  previously 
mentioned  in  the  Parthian  time)  sent  one  of  his  disciples 
to  Ardashir  [D.  46],  who  was  well  received  by  his  Minister 
on  the  recommendation  of  his  son*  Ardashir's  favourite 
liorse  falls  sick  and  dies,  but  is  restored  io  life  by  this 
disciple  in  his  Master's  name,  whereupon  Ardashir,  his  son 
Shapur,  and  his  Minister  embrace  the  Christian  religion 
[cf.  D*  85],  and  endeavour  to  persuade  the  Persian  nobles 
to   do  the   same.      In  this   attempt,  however,  Ardashir  is 

isoccesaful,   and    is    compelled    thereafter   to   conceal   his 

lief  for  fear  of  being  deposed.      The  parallel  which  this 

ad  offers  to  the  healing  of  King  Gujshtdsp's  favourite 

borse  by  Zoroaster  is  so  obvious  that  we  can  hardly  doubt 

It  we  have  here  one  of  those  transferences  noted  by 
l^oldeke  {Dm  irankche  Nafionalepos,  pp*  3,  4,  and  note 
ad  calc). 

The  institutions  of  Ardashir  are  next  discussed,  vix. :  how 

he  organized  the  kingdom  ;  how  he  chose  his  knights  (JjiLr\); 

how  he  choae  his  secretaries  ;   how  he  guarded  his  frontiers ; 

bow  he  received  ambassadors ;  how  he  built  cities ;  how  he 

^dealt  with  the  Noble  Houses  (^^.-iJ^  ^^^^>!r?  i  the  members 


j.^A.«.  lom;. 
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of  which  are  the  Bdr-^biidn  of  the  PahlaTi  inscriptions) ;  how 
he  caused  the  land  to  prosper ;  how  he  instituted  the  five 
classes  or  castes  (of  priests,  warriors,  scribes  and  poets, 
farmers,  and  merchants),  causing  each  to  wear  a  distinctive 
mark ;  and  how  he  devised  a  means  whereby  all  who  thought 
themselves  wronged  could  be  sure  of  submitting  to  him 
personally  their  appeaL  This  last  institution  is  described 
in  exactly  similar  terms  in  the  Siydsat-ndma  (ed.  Schefer, 
p.  10 ;  transL,  pp.  12-13),  which  is  interesting,  as  revealing 
a  common  source  for  both  books  which  cannot  be  placed 
later  than  the  eleventh  century  of  our  era. 

Finally,  we  have  the  account  of  Ardashir*s  death  after 
a  reign  of  40  years  and  10  months  {sicf);  his  dying 
injunctions  to  his  son  Shapur,  which  include  a  prophecy 
of  the  fall  of  the  dynasty  after  600  years  (stcf);  and  the 
names  of  the  six  cities  founded  by  him,  which,  though 
corrupted  in  several  cases,  agree  on  the  whole  with  D.  47, 
and  less  closely  with  the  eight  cities  in  T.  19-20. 


2.   Shdjwr  I  (x,T>.2n-272:  N.  1026-1 04f? ;  D.  48-49). 

The  accounts  of  this  reign  are  scanty  in  both  N.  and  D», 
but  the  agreement  is  close.  N.,  after  its  usual  fashion,  gives 
the  speech  made  by  Shapur  on  his  accession.  The  story 
of  the  building  of  Bel-abad  [Beth  Lftpat  :  see  T.  40-41], 
omitted  by  D.,  is  here  given.  The  name  of  Valerianus 
[T.  32  and  n.  3  ad  cak.^  here  occurs  as  ^^y^^^,  u^y^ji^^, 
and  (j->y^^^.  In  the  Roman  campaign  *^^jl^  [D.  48]  is 
here  called  <UJ^Vj,  as  in  the  L.  and  P.  MSS.  of  D. 
Appearance  of  Manes  [=D.  49,  T«  40].  Sh&pur  dies  after 
a  reign  of  thirty-one  years  [=D.  49,  1.  5 :  of.  T.  42]. 

3.   Hurmuzd  I  (a.d.  272-273  :  N.  105-106  ;  D.  49). 

Throne-speech. — Manes  put  to  death  [=D.  49] . — Testa- 
mentary injunctions  of  Hurmuzd  to  his  son. 


BAHRAM    I— shXpUR   IT. 
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Rp  three  Bahrdms   (a,d.  273-293:   N.   106-107; 
D,  49). 

Bahr6m  TIT,  called  Sftrfurnhdh,  is  ignored,  as  in  D.  49 ; 
und  the  accounts  of  the  others  are  meagre  and  inaccurate, 
iiahr&rn  II  18  here  stated  to  have  conceived  a  dislike  to 
the  Zoroastrian  religion  hecauae  of  the  incestuous  marriages 
sanctioned  by  it,  and  to  ha%'Q  sent  to  India  for  Christian 
Dhere.  Seven  missionaries  are  sent.  He  becomes  a 
^Christian,  attempts  to  convert  his  people,  is  threatened 
with  deposition,  and  conceals  his  faith  (at  Ardashir,  p.  219^ 


7,  a  Ndrsi  and  Hurmusd  II  (a.h,  293-309 :  N.  108J ;  D,  49), 

a,    SAdpur  II  Dhu'UAktdf  (a.d.  309-379  :    N.  109-113, 
118-120 ;  D,  49-62). 

The  agreement  with  D,  is  very  close,  nnd  includes  the 
pre-natril  coronation  ;  the  Arab  invasion  of  Persian  territory 
to  Shapur's  childhood ;  his  acuteness  in  the  matter  of  the 
bridges  ;  his  defeat  and  punishment  of  the  Arabs  ;  his 
adventure   with   Mulayka«   the   daughter    of    Dayzan   and 

'  Dukht-nush  [D.  50  j^wi^:c^j],  which  incident  really  belongs 
to  the  reign  of  Sbapur  I  [X-  34-40]  ;  his  war  with  Julian 
(here  called  {j^f^^j  :  cf.  D.  51>  note  d)  and  peace  with 
Jovian  (here  ^^\^j3  :  cf  D.  52»  note  €•)  ;  and  the  cession 
of  Nisibin  to  the  Persians  and  \i%  colonization  liy  12,000 
of    them  from   Istakhr,   to  which    N.  adds   **  4,000   from 

I  Isfahan/'  The  only  additions  in  If,  are  Shiptir's  title 
Shdh'i'jahdn  =  Rahbtt'd-tUmyH  (cf.  p.  201,  sttprrt)^  a  trans- 
lution  of  a  short  harangue  alleged  to  have  been  delivered 
J>y  him  to  his  people  *'in  Persian*'  in  the  fifth  year  of  his 
nsign,  and  a  few  trivial  amplitications  of  the  Human  War. 
The  narrative  of  his  reign  is  followed  by  a  long  account  of 
JirjEs  the  Christian  saint,  filled  with  mimcles  and  marvels, 
and  by  the  story  of  Judayma  and  Hind  az-Zabbti,  which 
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ofifers  a  remarkable  parallel  to  the  Zopjms  legeuL     This 
story  18  alluded  to  in  D.   56  as  wdl-knovn,  but  is  noC 

there  given. 


10,  11,  12.    Ardashir  II,  Shdpiir  727,  Bakrm  IT 
(a.d.  379-399  :  K  120-121;  D.  53). 

Of  these  three  kings  the  first  is  entirely  omitted  both  by 
N.  and  D.,  while  the  accounts  of  the  others  are  veiy  meagre. 
Except  for  the  throne-speeches  of  each,  and  the  aabatitation 
of  twenty  for  thirteen  years  in  the  reign  of  the  latter,  N.  is 
practically  identical  with  D. 

la,  14.     Vazdigird  I,  Bahrdm  V  Our  (a.d.  399-438: 
N.  122i-129J ;  D.  53-60). 

Tho  Porsian  original  of  Tazdigird's  title  al-Athhn  is  given 
nil  litinthkiin  (cf.  p.  202,  supra),  and  the  usual  throne-speech 
in  MHoribml  to  him.  His  faults  are  summed  up  as  a  fondness 
{\\v  (umforring  titles  on  unworthy  persons,  arrogance,  con- 
tiMupt  r<»r  loarning  and  religion  and  systematic  opposition 
to  thtur  profossors,  and  extreme  wilfulness.  The  birth  of 
bin  mMi  MuhrAm  Our  is  placed  in  the  second  year  of  his 
rnlgn.  on  (ho  Any  of  Ilurmuzd  in  the  month  of  Farvardin. 
Wl\on  Mtmilhir  is  summoned  to  receive  and  take  charge 
of  tho  oinid,  Yumligird  confers  on  him  a  twofold  promotion 
MtuI    tho    titltvi    ^iMd    Khurrahi    and    Mastard   Mastardn 

I  n^^v^o  hlU«  »0H>  )tivou  Uy  T.  (pp.  86-87)  as  Rdm-aizudh 

\  .«p^*V*'^*  ♦Mul  Ms^S^-^hts  I     Tho  «ciH)unt  of  Bahram's  training 

u  ^  \\\\\\^  M\\'V  \\\m  \\\  W     Ho  studies  with  three  Persian 

K\\\\\  iKuH^  \\^W  l«t\^wi  (IK  ♦'>iJ  says  **two"  in  each  case) 
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for  aeyeii  years,  till  he  retichcs  the  age  of  12,  when  he 
demotes  hiraself  to  hors^manehip  and  archery.  As  he  growu 
older  he  persuades  Mundliir  to  give*  him  four  concubines  and 
five  of  his  best  horses.  One  of  the  former  named  KzkAw&v 
[>mpanies  him  to  the  chuso,  and  he,  at  her  request,  to 

^display  his  skill  in  archery,  shoots  at  a  gazelle  which  is 
flcratcbiDg  its  ear  and  pins  the  ear  to  the  foot,  but  after- 
wards discards  XzkAwkr  because  she  has  imposed  on  him 
such  a  test. — His  skill  as  a  hunter, — His  encounter  with 
A  lion. — ^He  visits  his  father  Yazdigird  at  Cteaiphon,  but 
wearies  of  his  life  there  and  returns  to  Mundbir. — Yazdigird 
is  killed  by  the  demon-horse  [T.  77-78  and  note]  when  he 
has  reigned  21 J  years  [=:  D.  57J. 

The  proposal  to   exclude   Bahr&m  from  the  throne  and 

^iho  setting  up  in  bis  place  of  a  descendant  of  Ardashir 
Babakan  stand  in  N.  as  in  D.,  but  the  names  of  the 
canspirators  are  here  omitted* — Bahrim,  with  JIundhir  and 
a  thousand  Arabs,  marches  on  Ctesiphon,  and  is  joined  by 
13,000  men.  The  Persians,  beiog  alarmed,  send  a  pious 
man  named  Jaicdn-bih  [T.  **  Juwdnoi "]  to  Bahrara,  who 
proposes  that  be  und  his  rivul  Ardashir  shall  decide  their 
claims  by  the  ordeal  of  the  lion.  This  proposal  is  accepted, 
and  Bahram  is  victorious  [T.  91-98;  D.  om,].  He  is  made 
king,  pardons  those  who  would  have  excluded  him,  and 
issues  a  proclamation. 

The  next  incident  is  the  war  with  the  Khaqiu  of  the 
Turks,  which  is  told  exactly  as  in  !>•  57-59  save  in 
the  following  details.  The  KhaqAn  is  at  Qumis  when 
the  Persians  offer  him  submission  and  tribute,  thinking  that 
Bsihr^m  has  fled  from  his  foe.  Bahram  thereupon  doubles 
buck  from  Adharbayjan,  whither  he  has  gone,  by  Daylam 

'and  Tabari^tan,  to  Qumis,  occupies  a  mountain  near  the 
Kb&qan's  encampment,  and  about  dawn  lets  loose  on 
the  Turkish  camp  all  the  beasts  and  birds  he  has  captured, 
as  well  as  his  dogs  and  falcons,  so  that  the  Turks,  thinking 
them  selves  to  be  attacked  by  an  immense  host  of  at  least 
u  million  men,  flee  in  panic.  Bahram  pursues  them,  kills 
the  Kbaq&n,  invades  their  country,  delimits  the  frontier,  and 
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18.   Baidah  (a.d.  484-488 :  K.  135i-142^^ ;  D.  62). 

Here^  as  already  noted  (pp,  200-201,  sttprn)^  we  have  an 
important  addition,  viz.  the  Story  of  Balasli  with  the  Indian 
Princasa  and  the  Groom's  Daughter,  published,  with  a 
Rusaiaii  translation,  by  Baron  Kosen  in  his  contribution 
to  the  Vodochniya  Zamt/iUi,  pp.  153-165.  As  D.  gives 
nothing  abotU  Dalash  save  the  fact  that  he  reigned  four 
years,  J  here  add  a  brief  abstract  of  this  portion  of 
the  NUiufjat.  Balasb's  accession  at  the  age  of  20,  and 
throue-speech. — Ilis  fondness  for  women*  He  hears  of  the 
beauty  of  Iltincala^  daughter  of  the  King  of  India,  and  aska 
her  in  marriage* — Her  father  urges  her  to  consent. — She 
relates  the  Story  of  the  Owner  of  the  Pearl,  and  refuses 
Bal4i9h* — He  invades  India,  kills  the  Indian  king  in  single 
combat^  and  summons  the  Princess  before  him.  —  She 
relates  to  him  the  Story  of  the  Diver  and  the  Pearl. — He 
brings  her  back  to  Persia,  houses  her  magnificently,  obtains, 
ufter  a  while,  her  permission  to  visit  her,  and  remains  with 
her  seven  days. — His  subsequent  neglect, — She  sends  her 
nur^e  to  ascertain  its  cause,  and  learns  the  ascendancy 
obtained  over  him  by  the  Groom's  Daughter. — The  Princess 
Bakes  friends  with  her,  finds  out  how  she  has  succeeded 
winning  and  retaining  the  King's  affection,  inducea  him 
to  visit  her  again,  and  succeeds  in  completely  captivating 
him.  —  He  consents  to  remain  with  her  three  days. — She 
relates  to  him  on  the  first  day  the  Story  of  the  King  and 
the  Beautiful  Tree. — ^Her  discourse  on  the  different  kinds 
of  beauty. — She  relates  to  him  the  Story  of  the  Lion,  the 
Lioness,  and  the  Hyaena,  —  On  the  third  day  a  servant 
brings  an  insulting  message  to  the  Princess  from  the 
Groom's  Daughter.  ^ — The  King,  moved  by  the  Princess's 
tears,  gives  her  the  Groom's  Daughter,  whom  she  at  once 
sends  for. — ^Thc  Groom's  Daughter  arrives,  argues  with  the 
Princess,  and  remonstrates  with  the  King  and  relates  to  him 
the  Story  of  the  Fox  and  the  Birds. — The  Princess  retorts 
with  the  Story  of  the  Crow  and  the  Pigeon,  which  the 
Groom's  Daughter  meets  with  the  Story  of  the  Rat,  the 
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Larky  and  the  »^A>-. — Continuation  of  the  discussion. — 
The  Groom's  Daughter  poisons  herself.  [Cf.  T«  134, 
n.  4  ad  cak.;  and  the  Vienna  Oriental  Journal  for  1896, 
vol.  X,  pp.  323-326,  where  an  abstract  of  this  story  is  given 
by  J.  Kirste.] 

19.   Qubddh  I  (A.D.  488-531 :  N.  142J-1456;  D.  62-69). 

His  accession  at  the  age  of  12  [D.  66, 1.  10  has  "  15  "].— 
Sukhr&'s  regency. — D.'s  "S&bur  of  Ray,  one  of  the  sons 
of  the  Mihr&n  [cf.  T.  439,  n.  1  ad  cak,']  al-Akbar,  governor 
of  B&bil  and  Khutamiya,"  is  here  called  ''  Sabur,  son  of 
Bahr&m,  one  of  the  sons  of  Bahr&m  al-Akbar,  Ispahbadh 
of  Sawad"  (Chaldaea). — He,  at  Qub&dh's  instigation,  kills 
Sukhr&  and  becomes  Prime  Minister,  whence  the  Persians 
say :  jjjL»  ^j  vji^a  ^  \;^y^  J^  (JL^^a^  ,  "  T/ie  Fire  of  Siikhrd 
is  extinguished,  and  the  Wind  of  Sabur  blotca,*  which  remains 
a  proverb  till  this  day. — In  the  account  of  Mazdak,  the 
heretic  and  communist,  he  is  described  as  "  from  Nasa " 
(P  of  Fa8&,  near  Shiraz  :  cf.  T-  456)  instead  of  "  from 
Istakhr"  [D.  67],  and  is  said  to  have  been  supported  by 
a  Persian  noble  named  ^^j^  ^^  lii^aJ^^^  —  no  doubt  a 
corruption  of  ^^j^  ^j^.  ^^^^--^J^^jj — Zardtusht  son  of  Khtiragdn 
[cf.  T«  456]. — Qubadh  only  pretends  to  believe  in  Mazdak, 
but  his  pretence  is  taken  for  reality,  and  he  is  deposed  in 
favour  of  his  brother  Jaradsp  and  imprisoned. — His  release 
and  flight  with  Zarmihr,  son  of  Siikhra,  and  four  other 
companions;  his  marriage  at  a  farm  between  Ahw&z  and 
Isfah&n  with  the  mother  of  Niishirwan,  and  his  further 
adventures,  agree  with  D.  67  et  seqq.,  but  the  incident  of 
the  gold-embroidered  trousers  [omitted  by  D.,  but  mentioned 
in  T.  136]  occurs.  The  course  of  his  further  flight  to  the 
Kh&q&n  is  by  Her&t,  Bushanj  (.^y),  and  Gildn. — In  the 

conditions  laid  down  by  the  Khaq&n,  Tdlaq&n  takes  the 
place  of  Sighdniyfin.  Cf.  p.  224,  supra,  s.v.  Piruz,  where 
the  same  data  (including  the  30,000  men  furnished  by  the 
Eh&q&n)  occur  in  another  connection. — Qub&dh's  conquests 
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in  the  land  of  Rum,  and  the  cities  founded  by  him,  are 

Jicre  given  nearly  as  in  D.  68,  except  that  Amad-Quhdilh 

stonda  for  Abar-Quhddh,     Next  follows  in  D.  69  the  account 

of  Nushirwan'fl  churiicter,  and  his  one  fault  of  being  over- 

«UJ*picious,  for   which    his   father   takes  him   to   task.      In 

N.    (144i-14ii6)    thia    is    iimplified.      This   Prince's   good 

qualities  are  drst   enumerated*      His   father   sets  a  wat^h 

ovor  hira  to  ascertain  more  fully  his  character,  that  he  may 

4860   whether   he   is   fit   for    the    succession.      The  qualities 

particularly  regarded  by  the  Persians  as  essential  to  a  king 

were,  wisdom,  self-control  when  angered,  truthfulness  and 

loyalty,   generosity,    modesty,   a    cheerful    demeanour,   and 

unwillingness  to    think    evil.      Of    these    seven    attributes 

Ndshirw4n  is  defective  only  in  the  last. — Qubadh's  counsels 

to  Nushirwan, — The  testament  which  he  leaves  to  he  opened 

«Qd  read  to  his  son  by  the  Muhadhdn'muhadh  (explained  as 

:=  iUdLftJl  ^*iVi)  after  his  death. — This  is  done. 


20.   KhH9mw  I  NuMncdn  (a.d.  531-578:  N.  146-167; 
D.  69-76). 

After  the  reading  of  the  testament  above  mentioned, 
Ndahirwan  makes  the  usual  throne-speech.  —  He  beheads 
Mazdak  and  his  followers.  —  Divides  Pertjia  into  four 
jiroviaces,  nearly  as  in  I>.  69,  but  here  Kirm&n  is  placed 
in  the  third  instead  of  the  fir^st. — >War  with  the  Hayatila, 
— Defeat  of  Sul. — The  Khazars  invade  Armenia  and 
Adharbayjan,  but  are  defeated  and  almost  exterminated.^ — 
Nushirwan  builds  a  stone  wall  in  Anuenia  to  keep  them 
out  of  his  territories,  and  appoints  one  of  his  Mai-zuhdm 
with  12,000  cavalry  to  guard  it.  To  this  Warden  of  the 
Marches  is  accorded  the  privilege  of  sitting  on  a  throne 
of  gold.  •*  This,"  adds  the  author,  •*  is  the  place  which 
lA  called  Bdbii l-abu'dh^  and  the  dominion  of  this  Marnubdn 
whom  ho  set  in  this  place  us  a  guard  rumaineth  unto  his 
children  until  this  day  ....  and  these  are  they 
who  are  called  [by  the  title  of]  'King  of  the  Throne'" 
(MtiltWn^mnr), —  The  portent  of   the  jackals    [=  D.    76, 
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Story  of  Raqiqa,  the  daughter  of  Abu  Sayfi,  who  was 
cm  the  same  day  as  'Abdu'l-Muttalib. — Next  follows 
Story  of  Sayf  b,  Dhu  Yazaa  [  =  D.  65-66].  Hi^ 
appeaU  first  to  tlie  Byzantine  Emperor  at  Constantinople 
[D-  ''Antioch"*]  for  help  against  the  Abyssinians,  —  Thia 
the  Emperor  refuses,  but  offers  hira  10,000  dirhams*  which, 
however,  are  declioed*  Sayf,  introduced  at  the  Persian  Courl 
by  Ku'cndo  ibnuU-Mundhir,  next  addresses  the  same  petition 
to  Nushirwan,  adding  to  what  is  recorded  b^^  T.  (220-227) 
the  following  appeal  on  the  ground  of  race  and  colour ; — 


UiVl  J^  ^\^  ^i  l^Aj  ^ 
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3f.  T.  222,  h  15.]  The  remainder  of  the  narrative  of  thc^ 
uan  conquest  of  Taroan  by  JTahiz  [cf.  T.  223  and 
n*  2  ad  caie.']^  here  called  Wahznn  (perhaps  a  popular 
etymology,  Wth-zan  —  IM-zau,  **  shooting  well,"  in  allusion 
to  his  lucky  shot  at  Masrilq,  the  Abyssinian  king),  differs 

ft  from  Tabari's  account   only   in   the  following   particulars. 

W  The  condemned  prisoners  sent  as  an  army  with  Wahriz, 
the  centenarian,  and  Dhii  Yazan  are  raised  in  number  from 

H  800   to   3,600,  and   the   ships   in  which   they  embark  are 

W  reduced  to  seven.  They  are  reinforced  on  their  arrival  by 
20,000  Himyarites  [T.  231,  "100,000*'],  Masruq's  anny 
is  placed  at  30,000  men.  To  the  account  of  the  lucky  shot 
of  Wahriz  at  the  niby  on  Musruq's  forehead  is  added  the 
passage  concerning  the  choice  of  the  arrow  which  I  translated 
at  pp.  52-53  of  the  J.R.A.S.  for  January,  1899.  According 
to  one  of  Noldeke's  notes  [T,  226,  n.  2],  which  I  then 
overlooked,  this  also  occurs  in  Ibn  Qutayba's  ^tJymul' 
Alchtfdr  (SL  Petersburg  M8.),  The  text  of  this  passage  runs 
MB  follows  (f.  154a) : — 

I  f^\^CSl^\  ^1  'U-1  ^^^  Iff^  J^  w^"  (^'  ^^^ 
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(a»'*Ruimytjn)  is  given  as  |j*/"*>-  *^lj^'  instead  of  ^j***S-  jij^ 
and  the  Christian  governor  Tazd-Fana  [  =  Tazd-  or  Izatl- 
Pandlty  D.  71]  is  here  called  iJtj  jji^  an  ef^sy  graphical 
corruption.  The  Persian  resident  in  SjTia,  Sharwin  [D.  71]^ 
lacks  his  nkha  (^U:i**>OkSl). 

The  next  episode  is  the  Revolt  of  Prince  Anusha-zud 
[T.  467-474  ;  D.  71-72],  which  differs  from  D,  only  in 
the  following  particulars.  Niishirwan  falls  ill  at  A'mid 
(d^j^S^^jk^),  not  Hims. — ^Oii  Anusha-zad'a  escape  from 
prison^  he  is  said  to  have  taken  the  other  prisoners  with 
him,  and  to  have  been  gradually  reinforced  till  he  had 
30,000  followers. — Nushirwan's  instructions  to  the  governor 
of  Ctesiphon,  addressed  as  the  Dnhb-badh  (**  Chief  Scribe"), 
are  given  in  full.  His  contemptuous  estimate  of  the 
Christians)  because  they  are  commanded,  if  smitten  on  one 
cheek,  to  turn  the  other,  is  identical  with  D.  72. 

Next  follows  the  account  of  Niishirwan's  new  fiscal 
system  [D.  72-73  ;  T,  241-247]  and  military  reforms 
[D.  74-75  ;  T-  247- 249] »  The  former  he  proposes  in 
a  speech  (f.  158i),  in  which  he  invites  discussion,  but  an 
unfortunate  secretary  who  ventures  an  objection  is  handed 
over  to  his  colleagues  and  killed  by  them  with  their  pen- 
knives [T*  242-3,  and  o»  2  on  latter]* — The  Minister  of 
War,  Babak  (Papak),  is  here  called  "the  son  of  Binidh&n" 
(c^^^W^  ^»j1  ?  Plruzdn)  instead  of  D.'s  ''Na/mncdn"  (D.  74) 
or  T.'s  **BirHictin''  (T.  247).— The  platform  erected  for 
the  king  at  the  review  is  carpeted  with  Cr^'  j  J^si^^^ 
The  story  is  otherwise  the  same  as  in  D. 

The  names  of  the  cities  founded  by  Nushirw&n  ai*e 
evidently  from  the  same  source  as  D.  75,  but  the  forms 
are  slightly  different  in  several  cases,  e.g.  for  *U  •j*^^^  we 
find  ^^  t#p- ;  for  o)*£^f ,  ^J3*^^j  t  and  for  the  well-known 


Some  personal  traits  and  anecdotes  of  Nushirwan  next 
succeed.  His  leniency  to  his  personal  servants  is  illustrated 
by  an  anecdote  describing  how  one  day,  being  al>oui  to 
receive  a  deputiition,  he  ordered  an  attendant  to  bring  him 
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]us  crown.  The  man  had  been  drinking,  and  his  hand 
shook  80  that  he  let  the  crown  fall,  and  it  broke  at  the 
King's  feet,,  yet  he  suppressed  his  anger  and  forgave  him. 
Another  similar  instance  is  given  in  his  gentle  reproof  of 
some  of  his  courtiers  who  listened  to  the  reading  of  a  secret 
dispatch  by  his  private  secretary  (f  161a). — His  dislike 
of  calumniators  and  traducers  of  other  men,  even  when 
they  spoke  truly. — His  preference  for  public  punishments  of 
<lelinquents,  as  likely  to  produce  greater  effect. — He  bids 
his  ministers  intercede  with  him  for  criminals  when  his 
anger  ran  high,  "for,"  said  he,  "I  have  heard  from  the 
doctors  of  our  religion  that  the  greatest  reward  is  for  such 
as  show  mercy  to  sinners."  —  His  love  of  learning  and 
philosophy,  his  tender  care  of  his  subjects,  his  disregard 
of  gossip  and  slander,  his  wise  and  deliberate  discharge  of 
business,  especially  in  perilous  affairs,  and  his  clemency  in 
all  cases  where  it  was  possible,  are  also  enumerated  amongst 
his  virtues. 

Here  follow  some  further  particulars  about  'Abdu'l- 
Muttalib,  the  Persians  in  Yaman  (*V:j^^),  B&dhdn  the 
governor  of  that  dependency,  and  the  alleged  Persian 
inscription  found  there  (see  pp.  202-3,  sttpra).  To  these 
succeeds  a  long  account  (ff.  162^1606)  of  Buzurjmihr  the 
son  of  Bakhtagan,  Bih-Shdpur  the  chief  priest  {Miibadhdn- 
muhadh),  and  Yazdigird  the  chief  scribe,  who,  with  seventy 
other  wise  men,  were  in  constant  attendance  on  the  King. — 
How  Buzurjmihr  first  comes  to  the  King's  notice. — Specimens 
of  his  philosophical  aphorisms  and  wise  sayings,  filling 
several  pages  (ff.  102^1 6G^). — Ten  aphorisms  apiece  from 
the  three  wise  men  above  mentioned. 

Niishirwan  is  attacked  by  a  mortal  sickness  when  he  has 
reigned  forty-two  years  [D.  76  has  "  forty-eight,"  which 
is  correct].  He  summons  his  children  and  family,  and 
addresses  to  them  a  long  exhortation  (ff.  166^167i),  with 
some  additional  words  of  counsel  to  his  successor  Hurmuzd. 
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2L  iriimw5rf/r(A.D.  578-^90:  N.  167H78a;  D.  77-91). 

The  ttsual  throne*speech  is  ia  this  case  given  also  in 
D.  77-80,  and  the  two  veraions  correspond  very  closely, 
as  they  do  in  the  account  of  \m  character,  and  the  anecdote 
of  his  severity  towards  his  son  and  successor,  Khusraw 
Parviz,  on  account  of  a  trespass  which  he  tad  committed 
[T.  266],  This  Is  followed  by  another  similar  anecdote, 
When  he  was  riding  out  one  day  towards  Sabat,  in  the 
seaaon  of  the  grapes,  one  of  his  knights  plucked  a  bunch 
of  the  fruit  from  a  garden  wall  by  the  road.  He  was  seen 
by  the  custodian  of  the  garden,  who  threatened  to  report 
him  to  the  King;  and  at  this  threat  he  was  so  terrified 
that  he  gave  up  his  belt,  of  gold  and  silver  ornamented  with 
precious  stones,  to  secure  the  man*s  silence  [T,  267], — 
Ilis  reply  to  the  Herbeds  who  wished  him  to  persecute  the 
Christiuna  [T.  268], — The  number  of  nobles  and  men  of 
position  whom  he  put  to  death  for  oppression  of  the  poor 
ij  here  given  as  3,000  instead  of  the  i:3,U00  of  T,  268. 

We  now  come  to  the  troubles  of  the  eleventh  year  of  his 
reign,  and  the  beginning  of  the  long  episode  of  Bahram 
Chubin  [D.  81-104:  T,  270-239  and  474-478,  where 
Noldeke  makes  special  mention  of  the  Nihdyai  in  this 
4X)nnection]*  Tbe  Turkish  invading  army  is  here  stated 
to  have  consisted  of  300,000  tuen  [so  T*  269],  and  to  have 
advanced  to  Balkh  [D,  Herat ;  T.  Herit  and  Badghis]. 
The  Byzantine  army  is  reckoned  at  100,000  men  [T,  80,000], 
Armenia  is  also  attacked  by  the  K bazars,  and  Fai-s  [T.  270, 
Saw&d]  by  the  Arabs. 

Concerning  the  appointment  of  Bahram  Chubin  to  lead 
the  army  against  the  Turks,  N.  adds  the  following  additional 
particulars.  After  pacifying  the  Byzantines  and  driving 
off  the  Khuzars,  King  Hurmuzd  holds  a  council  of  war, 
where   many  conflicting  opinions   are   advanced.      Finally 

ka  Marzabin  named  Anusha-i&n  (,.,lsr-J\)  advises  that  his 
: — ^-- 
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Turkish  politics,   shall  be  summoned.     This  is  done,  and 
the  old  man  relates  in  substance  what  follows.     '*  O  King, 
thy  father  Eisr&  (Nushirwan)  sent  me  with  fifty  attendants 
to  the  Kh&q&n,   the  King  of    the  Turks,  with    a  letter 
demanding  one  of  his  daughters  in  marriage,  and  com- 
missioned me  to  select  the  daughter  whom  I  deemed  most 
suitable.     He  received  us  hospitably,  and  on  the  third  day 
summoned  me  before  him  to  see  his  daughters,  the  Kh&tiin,. 
his  queen,  being  also  present.     Now  such  of  his  daughters  as 
were  of  humble  origin  on  the  mother's  side  were  splendidly 
dressed  and  ornamented,  but  his  daughter  by  the  Queen 
was  unadorned.     But  I  detected  their  intention  to  mislead 
me  in  my  choice,  and  chose  her  who  was  unadorned,  and 
persisted  in  this,  despite  their  endeavours  to  induce  me  to 
choose  another.      Then  the  Kh&q&n  sent  for  one  of  his 
soothsayers  named  Kundugh  ( ix,^  ^Jj  A  ^|^)  and  asked 
him  his  opinion.      'My  opinion,'   said  he,  'is  that  thou 
shouldost  give  her  in  marriage  to  him,  for  she  will  hold 
a   position   of  high   honour,   and  will  bear  him  a  son  of 
such-and-such  attributes  [set  forth  in  detail]  who  will  reign 
after  his  father,  and   whose   glory  shall  be  great.'     And 
thou,  O  King,  art   he !      Then  the  soothsayer  continued : 
*  And   there  shall   march   against    him   from   our  country 
a  king  at  the  head  of  a  vast  host,  who  shall  penetrate  to 
the  confines  of  his  land ;  and  the  son  of  this  girl  shall  send 
against  him  one  of  his  captains  with  such-and-such  attributes 
[set  forth  in  detail],  who  will  march  against  the  king  of 
our  people  and  slay  him  and  despoil  his  army.     But  the 
son  of  the  king  who  was  slain  shall  march  out  against  him, 
and  fight  with  hira  again,  and  scatter  his  host,  and  take 
him  captive,  and  send  him  to  the  son  of  this  girl.'     So  when 
the  soothsayer  had  thus  spoken,  the  King  consented  to  my 
choice,  and  equipped  his  daughter  and  sent  her  with  me; 
and  she,  0  King,  is  thy  mother  I  " 

When  King  Hurmuzd  had  heard  this  narrative,  he 
enquired  of  his  courtiers,  nobles,  and  captains  whether  they 
knew  of  any  man  possessing  the  attributes  ascribed  to  the 


» 
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lin  mcntioQed  by  the  aoothftayer.     Then  arose  Yazdaii- 

FaiTukli,  the  son  of  Ahark&n  (\^^'  ^^,  ^}J  (j^*^)*  and 

aaid,  "0  King,  these  arc  the  attributes  of  Bahram,  the  son 

of  Bahram,   thy  warden  of  the  luarchea  of  Armenia,  who 

IB  entitled  Chiibin." 

Thereupon  the  King  summoned  Bubram  ChubJn,  received 
bim  in  private  audience,  and  told  hiin  the  soothsayer*** 
prediction.  Bahram  replied :  **  O  King,  I  am  a  servant 
amongst  thy  servants  and  a  sword  amongst  thy  swords, 
wherefore  let  the  King  send  me  against  him  .... 
and  he  shall  tind  in  me  such  strenuousness  and  such  wisdom 
in  counsel  as  the  best  which  he  bopoth  of  me,  and  such 
hnrtfulneaa  to  the  Kiug's  enemies  us  he  hath  been  led  to 
expect  from  me,  so  that  I  will  utterly  destroy  them,  and 
will  accomplish  my  utmost  endeavonr  in  respect  to  them." 
The  King  vma  delighted  with  Bahrim,  conferred  on  him 
the  chief  omraand,  and  gave  him  full  choice  of  equipment. 
He  chose  12,000  men,  all  over  50  [D.  82,  "40"]  years 
of  age,  and  made  Bahram,  the  sou  of  Slyawushan,  the 
Captain  of  his  Guard;  Yazdin-Farriikh  (here  called  A'dhau- 
Farriikb),  the  son  of  Aburkan,  the  Muster  of  his  Horse; 
Mard4n*sbtna,  of  Rawandasht,  the  Commander-in-Chief; 
BundM-Gushnasp,  son  of  Jalb&n  [^W^^  c.^  u-*^-*^  ^^'^^j* 
of  Ray,  the  Head  of  bis  Intelligence  Department  ;  and 
another  Bund&d  [il-  ^»^^*>  ^  uy-^*^  ^^'^^k-j],  Captain  of 
the  Vanguard.  The  King  expresses  his  surprise  at  the 
force  being  so  small  compjiratively,  and  composed  of  such 
elderly  men.  Bahram  answers,  citing  several  instances  of 
armtee  of  exactly  this  size  obtaining  great  victories 
[D.  82],  and  explains  his  reason  for  choosing  old  instead 
of  young  men. 

Now  when  Bahram  rode  forth  from  the  capital  at  a  time 
fixi3d  as  fortunate  by  the  astrologers,  the  King  ordcrc*d  thr 
chiei  of  those  skilled  in  omens  to  go  forth  with  him  to  see 
what  omen  would  present  itself.  iSo  Bahr&m  marched  out 
with  his  1,500  men,  and  outside  the  gate  there  met  hini 
m  naked  man  carrying  a  basket  containing  sheep's  heads  and 
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trotters ;  and  Bahr&m  picked  out  two  of  these  heads  with 
his  spear  and  raised  them  aloft  on  his  lance  that  all  men 
might  see^  but  one  of  them  fell  back  into  the  basket.  So 
the  soothsayer  went  back  and  reported  this  to  the  King» 
interpreting  it  thus :  "  The  two  heads  of  which  one  remained 
impaled  on  the  spear  and  one  fell  back  into  the  basket  are 
two  foes,  of  whom  he  will  kill  one,  but  will  set  the  other 
free  after  he  has  taken  him  captive.  And  the  naked  man 
signifies  that  Bahr&m  will  cast  off  his  allegiance  to  thee  and 
will  depose  thee."  So  when  the  King  heard  this,  he  was 
troubled,  and  lay  awake  all  that  night,  and  next  day 
consulted  the  Mubadhdn-nMadh,  who  farther  discouraged 
the  King,  so  that  he  sent  a  letter  after  Bahr&m  bidding 
him  return  alone  to  receive  a  verbal  communication.  But 
Bahr&m  excused  himself  and  continued  on  his  way,  and  the 
King  let  him  go. 

When  Bahr&m  reached  Ahwdz,  an  old  woman  complained 
to  him  that  one  of  his  troopers  had  stolen  from  her  a  basket 
of  figs.  So  Bahr&m  caused  the  trooper  to  be  beheaded  and 
his  body  crucified.  He  then  advanced  to  Her&t,  whence 
he  turned  aside  into  Gildn  (!)  and  proceeded  by  forced 
marches  to  Balkh,  where  the  Turkish  Khaq&n  [here  called 
Shdhdmhdh  :  so  D.  81,  1.  11]  was  encamped.  The  account 
of  the  diplomacy  by  which  Hurmuzd  Khurrd  -  ba  -  zin 
[D.  (text)  83 :  ^ji,y}j^  ^y^]  *  l^^pt  the  Khaq&n  inactive, 
until,  on  Bahram's  approach,  he  was  able  to  join  him,  stands 
here  as  in  D. ;  but  the  fight  between  the  Persians  under 
Bahrdm  and  the  Turks  under  their  King,  as  well  as  the 
l)reliminary  operations,  is  here  described  with  many  details 
thcro  wanting.  These  include  Bahrdm's  harangue  to  his 
I  roops ;  his  placing  fifty  men  in  the  rear  of  his  army  to 
Hlay  any  deserters  ;  and  the  employment  by  the  Turks  in 
lh(5  battle  of  lions,  elephants,  and  burning  naphtha.  The 
llglit  ends,  as  in  D.  84,  with  the  death  of  the  Khdqan  at 
IJiihriirn's  hands.      Bahram    Siydwushan   is   the  only  man 


'  'Dm  form  Jurdb-zht  appears  to  be  correct.    Cf.  Noldeke's  Sasamdmt  p.  289, 
»i,  1  till  rulv. 
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iniaied  on  the  Persian  side,  and  he  presently  rehiros  bringing 
a  Turkish  prisoner,  who  turns  out  to  be  the  soothsayer 
conmilted  by  the  late  Kh&qan.  He  is  beheaded  by  Bahram. 
The  attempt  of  the  Kbuqan's  son,  Yertagin  or  Yeltekin 
[hero  ^.-ju^  for  ^^^  :  cf.  D,  84,  T.  272  and  n,  2],  to 
aretigi?  his  father's  death  is  giren  much  as  in  D.,  but  with 
tlf^tmls  of  the  fighting  and  capitulation  there  omitted.  He 
is  sent  a  prisoner  to  King  Hurmuzd  with  7,000  of  his 
followers,  escorted  by  Marddn-shina  of  Rawan-dasht  and 
^i,000  Persian  troops.  After  a  month^s  captivity  at  the 
I*ersian  capital  they  arc  restored  to  liberty,  and  the  King 
proceirds  to  examine  the  spoils  of  war  sent  to  him  by 
Bahrdm  Chiibin,  against  whom  [as  in  D,  85]  his  suspicions 
are  aroused  by  the  remark  of  YazdAn-Gushnasp,  **  How 
ample  was  the  table  whence  came  this  morsel !  '* 

The  King's  insulting  message  to  Bahrdm  Chubin,  the 
anger  of  his  companions  at  such  ingratitude,  their  citation 
of  the  proverb  "Ardashir  is  no  king  and  Abarsam  [D.  85, 
*' Yazddn"]  is  no  minister  *'  (explained  in  D.,  but  not  here), 
and  the  manner  in  which  Bah  ram  is  goaded  into  rebellion, 
ire  describeil  as  in  D.,  but  rather  more  fully,  and  with 
Jje  following  additional  incidents.  Bahrdra  goes  forth  to 
hunt  with  Mardan -shina,  Yaxdan  -  Gushnasp,  Hurmuzd 
^hurr4-ba-zio,  and  Yazdak  [lower,  "Mazdak"]  the  scribe. 
'hile  pursuing  a  wild  ass  they  lose  their  way  in  a  wood, 
and  come  at  last  to  a  castle,  where  they  seek  hospitality. 
The  others  are  entertained  with  food  and  drink  while 
iabram  enters.  As  he  is  slow  to  return,  Mardan-shlna 
oea  to  look  for  him,  and  finds  him  conversing  with  a  very 
eatttiful  damsel,  who  is  giving  him  advice  on  some  subject 
rhich  Mard&n-shina  cannot  understand.  On  seeing  him, 
the  girl  bids  him  go  out  again  ami  await  his  master.  When 
these  two  eventually  come  out,  and  the  girl  bids  Bahrdm 
God-speed,  his  companions  refrain  from  questioning  him  ; 
but  that  night  Ehurra-ba^ztn  and  Mazdak  the  scribe  leave 
B^brdm,  flee  to  Mad&'in,  and  inform  King  Hurmuzd  of 
ijihr^m's  revolt,  and  of  the  girl,  whom  the  JiubafUidn- 
iniiiidA  declares  to   be   a  fairy    (\.--^^X4i^   ij^*^  *'^--^^   J^nd 
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the  cause  of  Bahr&m*s  disobedience.  Bahrfim  sends  the 
King  12,000  knives,  of  which  the  points  have  been  bent 
up ;  and  the  King,  interpreting  this  as  meaning  that 
he  and  his  12,000  men  have  turned  aside  from  their 
allegiance,  answers  him  by  sending  them  back  with  the 
points  broken  o£P. 

The  means  adopted  by  Bahr&m  Ohubin  to  arouse  King 
Hurmuzd*s  suspicions  against  the  loyalty  of  his  son  Parviz ; 
the  arrest  of  that  Prince's  uncles,  Bist&m  and  Bindu'e  (here 
calletl  *'  the  sons  of  o^jIaj^^  ") ;  the  Prince's  flight  to 
Xdharbayjan ;  the  King's  attempt  to  conciliate  Bahr&m ;  and 
tho  murder  of  Yazdan  -  Gushnasp  (whose  name  sometimes 
iHH)urs  as  ^jt^'fi  M*  y^^^j-i)  at  the  hands  of  his  cousin,  agree 
olosely  with  D. ;  but  Yazd&n-Gushnasp's  suspicions  against 
hit  cousin  are  stated  to  have  been  evoked  by  a  wise  woman 
whom  he  consulted  at  Hamad&n  as  to  the  danger  which 
he  incurred  by  meeting  Bahrim.  While  he  was  talking 
with  her,  his  cousin,  whose  release  from  prison  he  had  asked 
(»f  tho  King,  happened  to  enter ;  and  the  wise  woman  on 
l•w^i^g  him  immediately  exclaimed,  "What  wouldst  thou 
with  all  this  questioning?  For  behold,  thy  fate  is  at  the 
IiuiuIh  of  him  who  approacheth ! "  He  believed  her  the 
nmro  readily  because  astrologers  had  foretold  at  his  birth 
that  ho  would  meet  his  death  at  the  hands  of  a  kinsman, 
and  so  resolved  on  the  underhand  device  for  compassing  his 
(ioiwin's  death  which  cost  him  his  own  life. 

Tho  nurrative  now  follows  D.  very  closely  as  far  as  the 
imoapo  of  Parviz  into  Byzantine  territory.  The  encounter 
hotwot^n  l^arviz  and  the  latter  is  here  placed,  however,  at 
Jululd  in8t(»ad  of  Nahruwan  ;  the  names  of  three  of  those 
who  rnmainod  faithful  to  Parviz  are  here  omitted;  and  the 
jiurloy  h(5tw(M»n  tho  two  parties  is  reported  more  fully,  as 
wtill  an  tho  Prince's  consultation  with  his  deposed  and 
impriHoiKul  father.  For  comparison  the  following  passage 
((.  \7Hft,  II.  W  27),  which  differs  more  than  usual  from  D. 
(\n,  II.  I    ^),  iM^ivon:  — 
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Jac^  J  r>i,j!ri  r  \fi  "»>  J  LiJ  ^l-3«  ^  ^/^  AjimAj  JLJ^-^  •  <^  /«^  f|f 

On  arriving  at  Raqqa  [D,  95,  Yarmuk],  m  Byzantine 
territory,  under  the  guidance  of  an  Arab  of  the  tribe  of 
Tuyy,  Parviz  and  bis  nine  remaining  corapanions  rest  three 
days^  and  then  push  on  through  Syria*  On  the  way  Parviz 
bolds  a  conversation  with  a  monk,  \vbo  tells  him  that  the 
By xun tine  Emperor  will  bestow  on  hirn  in  marriage  hid 
daughter  Maryam  and  send  his  son  Tbeodosius  [^j^^*.^lJ] 
with  70,000  men  to  subdue  the  rebels,  whioh  will  be  effected 
in  seventeen  months  and  eighteen  days  ;  and  that  Parvjz 
will  rule  for  thirty-eight  years.  All  this  he  prufesses  to 
hmve  discovered  from  an  apocalypse  of  Daniel  in  his 
piMMession.  Farvi^  then  enquires  as  to  his  successor,  and 
the  monk  answers  : — 

^i'Ll^^  t^CLfc]  «J  *>^y^  jj  ij^^  ^4^1  ^^y^  i.liojf  CiOu-j 

^yX->  fix  aUi  ^^JLrf  ^\r{^  ^^tJ  Ji:^^^  '^j  cr*  ^^  ^^  ^^ 

TLe  monk  makes  further  predictions,  and  adds  that  Bistam 
will  rebel  against  Parvi^,  whereupon  the  latter  exacts  from 
ike  fermer  an  oath  that  he  will  not  do  so. 
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On  arriving  at  Antioch,  Parviz  sends  five  of  his  comrades^ 
VIZ.,  Hurmuzd  Khurrd-ba-zin,  Bist&m,  Sh&pur  Abarkdn, 
Yazdak  the  scribe,  and  another,  as  an  embassy  to  the 
Emperor  at  Constantinople,  with  a  letter  of  which  the  text 
is  given.  The  Emperor  receives  them,  promises]|[his  help, 
and  dismisses  them  much  comforted. 

The  next  considerable  addition  to  D.'s  narrative  (pp.  96-99) 
occurs  after  the  flight  of  Bahrdm  Chubin  across  the  Oxus 
to  seek  the  Eh&qdn's  protection.  The  Byzantine  Emperor 
sends  a  congratulatory  message  to  Parviz,  and  a  gift  of 
gold  and  silver  vessels  and  robes  embroidered  with  crosses. 
These  last  are  a  source  of  great  embarrassment  to  the  Persian 
King,  who  fears  that  if  he  wears  them  he  may  be  regarded 
by  his  people  as  an  apostate  from  the  Zoroastrian  religion. 
Finally,  at  the  advice  of  the  Mtibadhdn-muhadhf  he  decides 
to  wear  them  for  a  single  day  to  show  his  gratitude  to  the 
Emperor,  and  then  to  discard  them.  Clad  in  these  robes, 
and  accompanied  by  Theodosius,  he  enters  the  banqueting- 
hall.  Some  of  his  followers  murmur  at  seeing  him  thus 
apparelled,  saying,  "  He  hath  forsaken  the  Magian  religion 
and  become  a  Christian."  Parviz,  hearing  this,  wished  to 
show  that  it  was  not  as  they  supposed,  so  he,  accompanied 
by  Theodosius,  approached  the  murraurers,  .  .  .  [Here 
something  is  omitted :  apparently  Parviz  took  some  food 
or  drink  forbidden  to  Christians  from  one  of  his  followers, 
and  ofiered  it  to  Theodosius,  who]  refused  to  touch  it,  out 
of  respect  for  the  garments  ornamented  with  crosses  which 
he  wore,  but  took  it  from  Parviz  and  handed  it  back  to  the 
"  murmurer  "  {muzamzim).  Thereat  Bindu'e  was  angered 
and  struck  Theodosius,  whereupon,  notwithstanding  the 
intervention  of  Bist&m,  a  serious  quarrel  arose,  and  the 
Greek  Prince  demanded  of  Kisrd  either  the  surrender  of 
Bindii'^,  that  he  might  be  beheaded,  or  a  duel  between  the 
Greeks  and  Persians.  Parviz,  greatly  embarrassed,  consults 
his  wife  Maryam,  who  advises  him  to  send  Bindu'^  to  her 
brother  Theodosius  and  trust  to  his  forgiving  disposition. 
This  is  done,  Bindu'^  is  forgiven,  and  peace  is  restored. 
Parviz  then  bids  Yazdak   the  scribe  record  the  names  of 
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all  his  By^santine  alliog,  amongst  whom  he  then  distributes 
2,500  purser,  containing  each  ten  thousand  dirhams,  and 
a  tboudiind  qmtdn  of  gold,  each  consisting  of  forty  mithqdk; 
beaided  which  be  sends  magniGceut  gifts  to  the  Emperor^ 
Theodosiusy   and   the    hazarmards    [explained   on   L   XSia  : 

J:rj  ^^W  ^^^  ;^*  u^^'  o»^  cr^  ui^Wr^^l  The 
Byzantines  then  return  home,  while  Par  viz  proceeds  to 
lii«  capital  Mad&'in,  makes  Bindu'^  his  prime  minister, 
Bist&m  governor  of  Kh^lrd9an,  Sistdn,  Tabaristin,  Jiirjan, 
etc.,  and  divides  Persia  into  thirty -five  administrative 
departments  [cf.  D.  102]. 


22.   Khmraw  Paniz  (a.u*  590-627:  N*  178a-212A; 
D.  91-115). 

The  story  now  reverts  to  Bahr&m  Chubin,  his  reception 
by  the  Turkish  Kh&q&o,  and  his  duel  with  the  rebellious 
and  arrogant  brother  of  the  latter,  here  called  Yaghzitn 
[^5^,  in  one  place  ^^^J^. ;  D.  jJ^'^^  Boghanir'],  At  thia 
point  the  following  incident,  lackiug  in  D.,  is  introduced 
(f,  187),  One  day  when  Bahram  is  talking  with  the 
Khaq^Uy  the  wife  of  the  latter,  the  Turkish  £hatuu, 
enters,  and  asks  his  help  in  recovering  her  daughter,  who 
had  been  carried  off  by  an  ape  to  a  cave  in  the  mauutains, 
whence  it  has  hitherto  been  impossible  to  rescue  her,  because 
the  ape  hurls  down  stones  on  all  who  approach,  and,  if 
ihoy  would  shoot  at  it,  holds  the  girl  before  it  as  a  target. 

LBahr&m  goes  to  her  rescue,  and,  when  the  ape  shtelda 
it«clf  behind  the  girl,  bids  her  lift  her  arm  a  little,  and, 
through  the  space  thus  left,  mortally  wounds  the  ape  with 
an  arrow,  rescues  her,  and  hands  her  over  uninjured  to  her 
mother.  By  this  achievement  his  influence  and  power  are 
mill  further  increased. 
r  The  account  of  Buhrim  Chubin's  assassination,  and  the 
ezodtia  of  biB  comrades,  led  by  his  brother  Mard&n<shina 
and  his  brave  and  Ixuutiful  sister  Gurdiya,  from  the  land 
of    the  Turks   to   Daylam,  agrees  closely  with  D.,  but  is 
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somewhat  fuller  in  the  particulars  of  his  death,  his  dying 
iojnnctions,  and  his  funeral,  and  adds  that  the  Turkish 
slave  who  assassinated  him  was  put  to  death  with  seventeen 
others.  Khusraw  Parviz  is  delighted  on  learning  that  his 
powerful  opponent  is  no  more,  and  the  day  of  Bahr&m 
Chubin's  death  is  thereafter  observed  in  Persia  as  a  festival 
until  the  fall  of  the  S&s&nian  dynasty.  The  Kh&q&n,  on 
the  other  hand,  does  all  in  his  power  to  show  his  grief 
and  to  make  amends  to  Bahr&m's  followers,  to  whom  he 
offers  the  alternatives  either  of  remaining  with  him  as 
honoured  and  protected  guests,  or  of  returning,  duly  guarded 
and  guided,  to  their  own  country.  Disgusted  with  Turkish 
treachery,  they  choose  the  latter  course,  and  are  accordingly 
suffered  to  depart,  loaded  with  presents,  under  a  guard  of 
a  thousand  men,  who  are  to  conduct  them  safely  to  the 
frontier.  Now  the  Kh&q&n  had  a  brother  named  Barnagh 
[  jJ^  or  ^ji ;  T.  289,  Natrd  (P)]  who  loved  the  beautiful 
Gurdiya,  whose  hand  he  had  sought  in  vain  during  her 
brother's  lifetime.  He  now  attempts  to  take  her  by  force, 
but  she,  armed  with  her  brother's  arms  and  mounted  on 
his  horse,  charges  him  with  her  spear  and  slays  him. 
iiarnagh's  followers  desire  to  kill  her  in  revenge,  but  the 
Kh^^l^n,  hearing  of  what  has  happened,  has  them  seized 
and  beheaded,  and  the  Persians  depart  in  peace,  reach 
Daylum,  conclude  a  treaty  with  the  inhabitants,  and 
Mjttle  there. 

We  now  come  to  that  part  of  the  narrative  which  deals 
with  the  execution  of  Bindu'^  by  Parviz,  the  revolt  of 
Jiistim  (cf.  T.,  pp.  478-487,  "Emporung  des  Bistim"), 
hin  cumpuign  against  Parviz,  his  assassination  by  his  wife 
Ourdiya,  the  sister  of  Bahram  Chubin,  at  the  instigation 
of  the  King,  and  Gurdiya's  marriage  with  the  latter.  This 
IKjrtion  differs  very  little  from  D.  (pp.  105-110).  For 
/^  ij  [D.  105]  N.  hsis  j\f^\  sj.  When  Parviz  sends  off 
a  reassuring  letter  to  persuade  Bist&m  to  come  to  him, 
he  writes  also  to  Sh&pur,  the  son  of  Abark&n,  governor  of 
liay,  ordering  him  to  seize  and  behead  Bistdm  on  his 
arrival,  and  send  the  head  to  him.      Bist&m  receives  the 
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KiBg'ft  sammoQs  at  iTerv  (^Ijs^LUi  y»),  and  Mardan^bih'a 
warning  at  Qumia.  On  hearing  o?  BimluV^'s  death  he 
faiinta,  but  is  presently  restored  by  tlje  cold  water  dashed 
over  him  by  his  comrades.  The  check  of  the  King's 
funerals  at  Hamadan  is  here  described  as  a  defeat,  the 
reiDforcements  brought  by  the  King  are  numbered  at 
200,000  instead  of  50,000  [D.  108]  men,  and  thoir  halt 
ia  placed  at  Mahm  instead  of  Qiilus,  while  the  ensuing 
battle  at  Haraadiin,  whither  they  advance  by  Shardhm 
<^^^1^  J^j)»  is  said  to  have  lasted  not  three  but  two 
days.  Gurdi  is  described  as  the  brother,  not  the  nephew, 
of  Bahr&m  Chubin,  and  the  name  of  his  wife,  by  whose 
means  he  forwards  the  King's  letter  to  Gurdiya,  is  given 
nn  Aijiya  (^h^j^)'  Qazwin  is  here  described  as  being 
built,  not  merely  garrisoned  [D.  110],  by  Parvlz. 

At  this  point  [=D.  110,  h  13]  comi'S  another  considerable 
iodertion.  First,  the  King's  marriage  with  Gurdiya^  and 
tbe  extraordinary  honours  and  favours  lavished  by  him 
upon  her  and  Gurdi  (who  is  made  Governor  of  Fai*s),  are 
described.  Then  a  conversation  between  Par  viz  and  Gurdiya 
is  reported,  in  which  the  King  enquires  of  her  how  she 
aueceeded  in  slaying  the  Khaqan's  brother  Barnagh  (here 
called  ^y,)'  She  describes  tlus  achievement,  and  then 
exhibits  to  the  King  her  nkill  in  military  exercises  and  in 
llie  game  of  polo.  The  King's  wife,  Sbirin,  cautions  him 
against  Gurdiya^  "thia  she -devil.*'  Then  follow  some 
particulars  about  Shirtu,  and  an  anecdote  relating  how  she 
humbles  the  misogynist  Mhhwihan-muhadh ,  which  I  give  in 
the  original  (ff.  19:3-194)  ;— 

^,^ytj  jj^^l  ^\  *i^  ^u^b  ^  ^j^j..V\  ^jLu-^  U!  ^  \^U 
Ji\  ^)  i*jU  ij^\  C^J  ^  4flff-'l  js\^  ij^y  ^^j^\  cr^-^ 
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j^\i  JSJ  •LJ?  Jp-^lf^  ^J£  t^inJ^  J  4^-***-!'  «i  ^j^  iJ^r^^ 
^.^Ol:^^  iJ^  Uff^  ^^  ^'^  Qb  c5;^  ^^^"^  *^^  ^  Ljf  ju^t 

l>^  JLa\  Jasj-I  ^^  ts-Jl^  ^  ci^  i\j^\  ^^j^  tlOi  bUJ 

k  ^Vl^^  VilxJj  vJ   ^^JJ^«  \Jj**^  f*^^       <Z.^\m  _L«  l^^  ^OJoaJ  ^^ 

\^\  JUi  l^  ^t  .0^  U  ^  l^Uar  i^j^  Lij\J^  Jo^^^l 
A!aI  wi'^  ^^>M  ^  '*?!r^/  ^  'V^^y  Lj^  *^^-^  (MS.  ^^^jcj.^)  ^^^»S^  U 
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4]  kl^Lj^i  lxJ{^\  ^  si)  U-i  ^^U?  ^1  ^jf^  p  *-^-*— ^'  '-^ 

C^^  SJ^^S  ^^i^  ;  '^jU^  [f.  194*]  ij^  Jl£  c:-^^  . 
A;^A->>  ^^i,^^^,E.^Jt  -:i^^  J  0^jj>-  IJ^U^  JUj  U  Jt,. 

Jjfll  ^^>:J  JJ^^^  w^w^  Jl  b  A«l  tlOJl  l^  ^^-Jl! 

J  Jy!  c:^  U  Uj>  JUi  tiufc  <^^  Jr\  JUi  ^y«^  ibUi  ^^\ 


We  now  come  to  the  Battle  of  Dhu  Q4r  and  the  incideut* 
conneoted  with  it  (ff  l!)lrT-205fl),  omitted  by  Diuawari,  but 
gtTen  by  Tabari  (T.  303-346)-  Tbey  aro  here  arranged 
under  the  rciga  of  an-Ktt*mati  b.  al-Mundhiri  aud  begin 
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th<*  son  of  Khttsniw  Par  viz,  "  if  I  am  not  migtaketi,  from 
the  handft  of  this  boy,"  to  which  the  Kin^  replies,  **  Well 
so  that  it  be*  after  my  tiiue^  I  care  not  how  it  shall  be/* 
He  then  sends  off  the  Arab  envoys  with  a  gift  of  1,000 
dirhams  apiece,  and  a  letter  to  Nu*m4n,  bidding  each  trilx' 
choose  for  itself  a  kmg*  Nu*radn  convenes  them  at 
Ehuwarnaq  and  communicates  to  them  the  substance  (if  tliis 
letter,  whereupon  the  tribes  choose  as  foUow^s:  ffimt/nr 
choose*  'Amr  b.  al-FIarith  b.  Sayf  b.  Dhi  Yazan  ;  Kinda, 
Qays  b.  Ma*(li-Karib ;  GhasMht,  Sahl  b.  Malik  b.  Shimr ; 
Tat/m^  Httjib  b.  Zur&ra ;  Q^//*,  al-Ahwas  b.  Ja*far  b.  Eilab 
ftl-*Xrairi  ;  Ffzarrr,  Khdnja  b,  Hisn  b  Hudhayfa ;  and 
Ritbi*ft,  Qays  b»  Mas'ud.  Thei^e  seven  Nu'raan  equips  and 
sends  to  Khiisraw,  who  crowns  them  and  makes  them  kings 
over  their  n*5pt»ctive  tribes. 

The  causes  which  led  to  the  battle  of  Dhu  Qair  begun 
With  the  murder  of  the  above-mentioned  *Adi  b.  Zayd  by 
Nn*man  b.  al-Mundhin  Hi^  father  Zaj'd  had  Ixcn  sent 
by  Qabus  b*  Xu'm«in  (called  Ibn  MdWs  -mmu)  as  uri 
ambassador  to  Hurmuzd,  who  was  so  pleased  mth  him  that 
he  detained  him  as  his  secretary  and  interpreter.  This 
r&yd  died  soon  after  the  accession  of  Khusraw  Parviz,  who 

ppointed  his  son  'Adi  to  ftll  his  place.     Now  between  the 
family  of  *Adi  b.  Zayd  and  the  Banu  Nufayla  (to  which 

Aongod  the  aged  *Abdu*l-Masih,  said  to  have  been  350 
old  at  this  time  .)  thero  was  an  ancient  feud,  in 
consequence  fif  which  one  of  the  latter  informed  Nu'm&n 
that  *Adi  had  bofisfed  that  he,  by  his  influence  with  the 
Persian  King,  had  obtained  for  Nu'man  the  kingdom  of 
Hira,   a   statement    which    greatly   enraged  hira.      It   was 

Ldi's  custom  to  spend  thrtn*  inonths  every  year  with  his 
lily    at    Ilira  ;    and,  on   the  occasion  of  this   visit,   the 

fufayli,  by  means  of  a  forged  letter,  so  increased  Nu'min's 

ager  that  he  ctmt  him  into  prison.  *Adi  therenpon  wmtr 
bis  brother  Ubayy,  who  was  in  high  favour  at  the  PcTsian 
irl.  informing  him  of  his  iraprisonment      Ubayy  made 

be  matter  known  to  Khusraw  Parviz,  who  at  once  iN?nt 
meaa^ger  to    Nu*m&n,   bidding   hira   releast^    *Adi    and 
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send  him  at  once  to  Mada'in.  The  messenger,  on  reaching 
Ilira,  first  visited  'Adi  in  prison  and  informed  him  of  his 
commission.  *Adi  begged  him  not  to  leave  him,  lest  he 
should  be  put  to  death  by  Nu*m&n,  which,  in  fact,  actually 
happens  so  soon  as  the  messenger  has  departed. 

Meanwhile  the  messenger  presents  the  Persian  King's 
letter  to  Nu'man,  who  bids  him  take  *Adi  out  of  prison; 
but  on  arriving  at  the  prison  he  finds  'Adi  strangled, 
^u'man  then  gives  him  a  thousand  dinars  to  induce  him 
to  put  a  good  complexion  on  the  matter  in  his  report  to 
Khusraw  Parviz,  who,  however,  learns  the  truth  from  the 
son  of  the  murdered  man,  who  succeeds  in  effecting  his 
escape.  This  son  is  called  Zayd,  like  bis  grandfather,  and 
inherits  the  highest  skill  of  his  father  and  grandfather 
(f.  202a)  :— 

He  tells  Khusraw  Parviz  of  the  beauty  of  Nu'm&n's 
daughter  Hurayqa,  his  sister  Su'da,  and  his  cousin  Lub&b. 
The  King  thereupon  orders  him  to  write  to  Nu'man  bidding 
him  send  these  women  to  the  Persian  Court.  Nu'mdn,  on 
receiving  this  letter,  exclaims  : — 

Zayd  purposely  mistranslates  ^j^  (*'wild  cattle,"  cA^^^^, 
according  to  Jf.,  but  rather,  as  Noldeke  translates,  "the 
large-eyed  ones,"  T.  328-329)  as^',  *'cow8,"  to  the  Persian 
royal  eunuch  who  accompanies  him.  When  this  reply  is 
reported  to  Khusraw  Parviz  he  is  greatly  angered  against 
Nu'man,  confers  the  governmont  of  Ilira  on  his  former 
ally  Ayas  b.  Qabisa,  and  commands  that  Nu'raan  shall  be 
brought  to  him  in  chains.  Nu'man,  forewarned  of  this, 
flees  from  Hira,  leaving  his  female  relatives  and  property 
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tinder  the  care  of  H4ni  b,  Mas*iid  al-Muzdalif  ash-Shaybani, 
and  endeavours  to  stir  up  tbe  Arab  tribes  to  revolt  against 
the  Persian  King.  Meeting  with  but  little  success  in  this 
endeavour,  he  goes  to  MadaJn,  surrenders  himself  to 
Khuaraw  Parviz,  and  assures  the  Persian  King  that  hia 
expression  was  misinterpreted  by  Zayd,  Parviz,  however, 
rejects  his  excuses,  and  orders  bim  to  be  trampled  to  death 
by  elephants.  The  beautiful  Hurayqa  (or  ^„j>^t  or  ^J^) 
embraces  tbe  Christian  religion  after  her  father's  death, 
and  becomes  a  nun  at  Duyr  Hind. 

The  Persian  King,  having  slain  Nu'raan  in  this  manner, 
fiends  a  message  to  Ay&s  b*  Qabisa  bidding  him  send  his 
children,  servants,  and  possessions  to  Mad&'in.  H&ni 
al-Muzdalif»  however^  to  whose  caro  they  had  been  entrusted 
by  Nu*m4n,  refuses  to  give  them  up»  Kliusraw  Parviz, 
on  hearing  this,  bids  Ayis  attack  the  tribe  of  Bakr  b.  Wa'il, 
and  sends  12,000  troops  under  Hamarz  and  the  same 
number  under  Hormuzd  Khurra-ba-zin,  besides  another 
force  under  Qays  b.  Mas'ud,  Warden  of  the  Marches  of 
Chaldea,  to  extirpate  the  tribe,  who  are  encamped  at  a  place 
called  Dhu  Q&r,  five  stages  out  from  Madina  on  the  Basra 
road.  This  was  in  the  year  a.h.  1,  just  after  the  arrival 
of  tho  Prophet  Muhammad  at  MaJina,  and  Bakr  b,  Wa'il, 
though  not  yet  professing  belief  in  the  Prophet,  recited 
poems  in  his  praise  and  invoked  his  name  to  their  assistance. 

We  now  come  to  the  actual  battle  of  Bhu  Qar,  whereof 
the  Prophet  said  (f.  20on}  :— 


kS^^  'ir^  L5^  3  r^'  cr*  "^j^^  ^ 


L^^OS^, 


^^  r^,  J)^  r>^^ 


jJLic-*  \j  *;^.U-il  x*^  cTf^"  Xitarflj 

**  To*(fatj  M  the  first  day  tcliereon  the  Arabs  held  their  oimi  against 
th€  Persians,  and  through  m§  did  they  conquer  ** ;  that  is,  by 
his  nnmt'f  iehen  they  chose  aft  fhefr  halttp-cry^  **  0  Muhammad  I  ** 
The  preparations  for  battle  on  both  sides  are  described. 
Haodhala  b,  Sayy4r  cut«  down  the  women's  litters,  so  that 
ight  shall  be  impossible  for  his  Arabs.  Ay  as  b*  Qabisa, 
rt^n^niing  to  fight  against  his  compatriots,  proposes  to  them 
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three  alternatives,  but  they  elect  battle.  H&marz,  the 
Persian  generad,  oomee  out  and  challenges  to  single  combat 
with  the  cry  "Jfii#i/  [m]  nmrd!"  (cf.  D.  130),  "Man  and 
man**  (  J^J  i^r  •  j\ff^^  ^J'  ^  J^j ).  This  challenge  is  accepted, 
and  he  is  slain  by  Zayd  b.  Hamm&d  al-Yashkuri.  The 
Persians  suffer  from  want  of  water.  Night  intervenes,  and 
the  Arab  allies  of  the  Persians  agree  to  desert  to  the  side 
of  tbeir  compatriots  on  the  following  day.  Notwithstanding 
this  de&Hrtion,  and  the  thirst  which  consumes  them,  the 
r«r$iAtts  fight  gallantly,  but  their  leader  Khurr&-ba-zin 
£ill^  and  thoy  are  routed  and  slain.  —  Poems  composed 
by  the  Arabs  on  this  occasion.  —  Grief  and  anger  of  the 
Persian  King. 

The  narratire  (f.  205/i  =  D.  110,  1.  13)  now  rejoins 
IKuawari  in  the  account  of  the  eventually  disastrous 
campuigu  against  the  Byzantines,  which  immediately  pre- 
iW^  the  d«|K)ditiou  and  murder  of  Ehusraw  Parviz.  The 
uaittw  i»i  the  three  Persian  generals  are  here  given  as 
Shahiu  ttt.^  in  l>.  110),  Shahr-bundad  (D.  Buz,  T.  Rum- 
bU4au)«  and  Shahr&u-z&d  (D.  Shahriy&r).  Their  operations, 
till  tlio  livlo  i>t*  fortune  is  turned  by  Heraclius,  are  similarly 
rwvuuliHl*  Jiud  tho  ivferouce  to  the  Byzantine  successes  in 
the  Qur'au  ^\x,\,  1  ut  soqq.  :  cf.  T.  297)  is  noted;  but 
iu  tho  xivliv»u  on  the  Cause  of  the  Murder  of  Khusratc 
. (/*!*/ <*<;  v^'   wO^VO  tho  Niluiyut  again  becomes  much  fuller. 

Khu*ruw»  ttu^>jvil  ut  the  defeat  of  his  army  and  suspecting 
vvx^u^^li'^'o  01  tiXHU^hory.  umkos  out  a  list  of  20,000  soldiers 
^v(;  I*  IIL  II.  l»'>  et  »eq(j.]  whom  he  consigns  to  prison, 
uUouvlui^  to  kill  thoui.  Ho  then  makes  a  low-born  man 
u.4uu\l  KhmxluUhiu  unni^tor  of  finance,  who,  by  his  extor- 
V^vt4u.  iucuH4!*o>»  tho  popuhir  discontent.  For  Khusraw 
iK^t^^^Ms^l  \uhI  t»vu!»uri\*»,  i>f  which  an  inventor}'  was  made 
H^  U»v*  ihulN  tilth  \oar  of  his  reign,  when  his  propertj- 
MwlustvU  ».tHH>  ov»uoubiuoii»  1,000  handmaidens,  8,000  horses, 
\\\^\>  yWy\\^\\\\>^.  U\000  muhvs  400,000,000  purses  of  dirhams, 
UK^^HH^  |»uvm*  of  dinars,  and  a  vast  quantity  of  jewels, 
^\A\\  '^^U  *U\ov  j>luto»  furs,  precious  fabrics,  and  the  like. 
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Wheu  he  htid  reigned  thirty-seven  years,  be  ordered  the 
reaptain  of  his  j^aard  to  kill  the  imprisoTied  soldiers.  **  How," 
replied  he,  ** shall  I  kill  20,000  men?"  The  King  ordew 
hira  to  kill  a  thoLi«and  each  day,  but  he,  fearing  trouble, 
takes  no  action. 

At  this  juncture  arrives  the  letter  from  the  Prophet 
Muhammad  bidding  the  Persian  King  embrace  Isl4m  or  do 
battle  in  the  followin*?  words: — 


ttJ*  '•f/-^  J'  *^'  J;-.'  •*^'  c 

t-JU  'LSI ,  AijiU.,  ^ 

Khusraw  Parviz,  infuriated  at  this  letter,  writes  to 
Badhin.  his  governor  in  Yaraan,  bidding  him  march  on 
Modina,  fight  Muhararaad,  takr  him  prisoner,  and  send 
him  to  the  Persian  capital,      Hf*  bids  the  messenger  who 

il^ears  this  letter  (a  man  of  ascetic  and  pious  life  named 
^binu'e,  -^^'V^)  go  first  to  Madina  and  invite  Muhammad 
lo  come  in  person  and  explain  his  doctrine  to  the  Persian 
King.  In  case  of  his  refusal,  the  letter  to  Budhan  is  then 
t4i  be  delivered.  On  reach  in  ;j^  Madina,  XbaniVe  is  informed 
by  the  Prophet  tliat  Par  viz  is  no  longer  King,  having  been 
deposed  on  the  previous  day  by  his  aon  Shirii'e.  Xbanu'^, 
not  believing  this,  goes  to  Yaman  and  delivers  the  letter 
to  Bidban,  who  decides  to  wait  for  news  from  Persia  before 
taking  any  action.      8oou   a   letter    arrives  from  8hiru'4 

.  iinnounctng  bin  accession,  ond  biMding  Badljan  not  to 
molest  Muhammad.  tiadhun  and  many  of  his  Persian 
followers  ure  hereby  converted  to  Islam. 

Next  comes  the  account  of  the  various  portents  by  which 
Kbuj&raw  Parviz  is  warned  that  his  death  and  the  destruction 
i.R.A..fi.  1(>00.  IT 
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of  his  dynasty  are  at  hand.  These  include  a  warning  vision, 
a  visitation  by  an  angel,  who  breaks  the  staff  which  typifies 
the  Persian  power,  and  the  writing  on  the  wall,  of  which 
the  purport  in  Arabic  is  given  as  follows  :  — 

Ji  iiC\  J  iy^li^  WjJ'^  ^^  t^*^  ^^ ^  (^^  ^^  ^ 

Khusraw  Parviz,  however,  continues  impenitent,  and 
persists  in  his  intention  of  putting  to  death  the  imprisoned 
soldiers,  whose  comrades  and  friends  thereupon  depose  him, 
and  make  Shiru'^,  his  son  by  Maryam,  the  Byzantine 
Princess,  King  in  his  place.  The  first  intimation  that 
Parviz  has  of  this  is  that,  awaking  early  in  the  morning, 
he  hears  the  watchmen  around  the  palace  crying,  ^^Pda! 
pas!  Shiru'S  Shdhdnshdh ! "  ("Watch!  watch!  Shiru'^  is 
King!":  cf.  T.  357  and  p.  202,  supra).  He  escapes  by 
a  rope  from  his  palace  and  floes  to  a  garden  called  ^^j;t^\ , 
where  he  hides,  but  is  discovered  later,  and  imprisoned  in 
the  house  of  a  marzuhdn  named  ^uA^Jb  (D.  112).  Thither 
he  is  conveyed,  with  veiled  face,  on  a  sorry  horse,  escorted 
by  about  a  hundred  troopers.  On  the  way  they  pass  the 
shop  of  a  cobbler,  who  insults  the  fallen  King  with  cries 
of  **  Wretch  !  Libertine  !  Tyrant  I  "  and  finally  hurls  a  boot 
at  him  which  strikes  his  horse.  Thereupon  one  of  the 
troopers  turns  back,  reviles  the  cobbler,  and  cuts  off  his 
head.  The  deposed  King  is  finally  committed  to  the  custody 
of  one  Hiliis  or  Hayliis  (t/^^i^r^,  but  lower  (jw^u^  :  D.  Ill, 
1.  19 ;  T.  (jwjJ-j5»-)  with  a  guard  of  500  men. 

23.    Shirii'i  (a.d.  627-628:  N.  208^-212^;  D.  111-116). 

Shirii'^  begins  his  reign  with  the  usual  throne-speech  and 
a  distribution  of  gifts  and  remission  of  taxes.  The  nobles 
tell  him  that  he  must  put  his  father  to  death,  or  else  they 
will  depose  him.      He  asks  for  a  day's  delay  to  investigate 
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the  late  King's  alleged  misdeeds,  and  sends  his  cbief 
secretary  (bore  called  Ash(ufl'Crnshna.%  ^^i-Jl^  j\xjL\,  else- 
where ^mi:^^  jU^I,  j^;;***^.^:*^  jU-^,  ^^  ■  tr^  jU-»\,  and 
^^^.^-^  jI::^^  :  P.  112,  Vazf/dn'frmhnas ;  T.  363,  A^pddh- 
Gmhnmp)  to  conduct  this  enquiry*  The  charges  against 
the  deposed  King  (D,  112^113;  T.  ;i6;i^368)  are  chiefly: 
( 1 )  His  cruel  treatment  of  his  own  father,  Hurmuzd  ; 
{*l)  bis  harshness  towards  his  sons  \  (3)  the  proposed 
excctitiou  of  the  20,000  soldiers ;  f4)  bis  greed  in  appro- 
priating to  hira.*»elf  so  many  wives  and  concubines,  of  whom 
he  Gould  not  take  proper  care  ;  (5)  his  appointment  of  the 
ignoble  Khurdudhin  (lowei%  KhurzMhin)  as  finance  minister, 
and  the  sanctioning  of  his  exactions  ;  (6)  bis  ingratitude 
towards  the  Byssiintine  Empire  (the  Emperor*s  son  is  here 
called  ^fcMjk*!),  and  his  refuf^fil  to  refnrn  the  "Wood  of  the 
Trae  Cross ;  (7)  his  slaying  Ku'raan  b.  al-Mundhir,  not- 
withstanding the  services  rendered  by  him  and  his  ancestors 
to  the  Persian  Royal  Family,  from  the  time  of  Bahrdm 
Giir,  because  he  refused  to  give  up  his  daughttT  ITurayqa, 
Shiru'^'s  letter  containing  these  charges  is  brought  to  the 
prison  by  AshtM- Gushnasp,  whose  interviews  with  the 
governor  of  the  gaol,  Jaylus,  and  with  the  deposed  King, 
are  described  with  great  detail  (f.  209),  including  the  bad 
augory  drawn  by  the  latter  from  a  quince  which  was  lying 
beside  him  on  a  cushion,  and  which,  being  disturbed,  rollc?d 
on  to  the  carpet  and  thence  into  the  dust  (T.  r3G7-368), 
Khusraw  Parviz's  categorical  reply  to  Sbiru'e's  accusations 
agrees  closely  with  Tabari  (pp,  370-379).  The  Indian 
King  Purum^sha,  by  whose  astrologers  Sbiru'e's  accession 
and  the  date  thereof  were  predicted,  is  here  called  ^^-^r^ 
(cf.  D.  113,  h  19).  Tlie  third  accusation  and  its  answer 
differ  from  T.  in  that  there  it  is  a  question  of  imprisonment 
onlyi  not  of  execution.  In  the  reply  to  the  fifth  accusation 
mention  is  made  of  the  peculiar  Court  of  Appeal  {^^*^ 
JXhJ^)  established  by  Kbusraw  Parviz  and  described  by 
the  Nidhamu*!  -  Mnlk  in  his  Sif/dftai  -  ndma  (ed.  Scbefer, 
p,  10).  The  Indian  King's  comparison  of  Persia  to 
prden  [D.  114,  L  18;  T,  375,  n.  1  ad  cah,:  the  King 
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is  here  called  ^^^^it^^l  also  occurs  here  (f.  211a).  The  sum 
given  to  the  Byzantine  Emperor,  placed  by  D.  (p.  114)  at 
a  million  dirhams,  is  here  estimated  at  1,500  purses  ({;A^). 
£hu8raw  Parviz  concludes  his  categorical  answers  to  the 
charges  brought  against  him  with  an  eloquent  defence  of 
his  general  policy. 

The  murder  of  Khusraw  Parviz  is  described  as  in 
f.  879-382,  and  his  murderer  is  named,  as  in  that  account, 
Mihr  Hormuzd,  son  of  Mard&nsh&h,  but  the  latter  is 
described,  as  in  D.  115,  as  Pddhuspdn  ((j;^j<^^)  of  Babel, 
not  of  Nimruz,  so  that  the  two  accounts  seem  to  be  here 
combined.  The  date  of  the  murder  is  wrongly  given  as 
A.H.  3  instead  of  a.h.  6  (cf.  T-  382,  n.  2  ad  cak. :  Feb.  29, 
628).  Shiru'e's  prime  minister  is  here  named,  as  in  the 
Mujmil  and  Persian  T^hari,  Barmak  son  of  Piruz,  the  ancestor 
of  the  Barmecides  (cf.  T.  383,  n.2  ad  calc).  The  names  of 
the  seventeen  brothers  murdered  by  the  parricide  (cf.  T.  383, 
n.  1  ad  calc.)  are  here  given  as  follows : — 

Seven  months  later,  having  reigned  only  eight  months,  he 
falls  sick  and  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  his  little  son 
Ardashir,  who  is  made  King  under  the  regency  of  a  man 
named  Mih-Adhar-Grnhnas})  (^jyu-Jlo-j jlf «  :  cf.  T.  386). 

The  Fall  of  the  Sdmnian  Dt/nast//  (a.d.  628-652  : 
N.  2126-230^;   D.  llG-149). 

The  short  and  troubled  reigns  of  the  remaining  kings 
and  queens  of  the  House  of  Sasan  need  hardly  be  separated. 
Our  text  here  follows  Tabari  rather  than  Diuawari.  The 
army  of  the  usurper  Shahrbardz  (here  ^\;^.\;^'^,  an  obvious 
corruption)  is,  however,  estimated  at  24,000  instead  of 
6,000  men  (cf.  T.  3S7  and  n.  2  (ul  calc),  and   the  details 
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of  liiii  treachery  are  omitted,  while  the  account  of  his 
u-i^ssinatiou  is  much  abridged.  Piwdn-dukht,  daugliter  of 
Khusraw  Parviz,  13  theu  made  queen,  while  her  little  brother 
(son  of  Parviz  and  Gurdiya,  named  Juirdmhir  m  D.  116) 
IS  being  educated  to  oasume  the  reiua  of  government;  but 
he  dies  six  months  later,  and  she  is  confirmed  nn  the  throne, 
ifisaes  an  address  to  her  subjects,  remits  one- third  of  the 
taxe^i^  dies  after  a  wise  reign  of  thirteen  months  (T.  392 
hits  *'  Bixteen  months "),  and  is  succeeded  by  her  sister 
A^zttrmi'dukhi. 

We  DOW  come  to  the  final  portion  of  the  book,  describing 
the  Arab  invasion  and  conquest  of  Persia,  which  agrees 
very  closely  with  Dinawari>  though  the  arrangement  of  the 
matter  is  sh>litly  different,  \\%,i  D.  116-122;  124-125; 
I'ie-iaT;  12B-127;  ]29-i:J0;  133-137;  141-145;  137-140; 
148-149.  The  Nihdtjat  confines  itself  more  to  Persian 
affairs,  and  has  the  following  additions  and  variations. 
*Umar'8  harangue  on  his  accession  [D.  IIH]. — ^His  letter 
to  al-Muthann4  [D.  118].  — The  name  of  A'/anni-dukht 
stands  fur  that  of  Piiran-dukht  [D.  120,  L  2],— On  the  same 
pnge,  the  battle  is  hero  more  fully  described  :  the  Persians, 
ufter  tlieir  first  rout,  reform  at  Nahr-Salim,  and  Mihrtin 
chiiUenges  al-Muthanna  to  single  combat,  and  is  slain  by 
him.  Dayr-Qubadh  stands  for  Abar-Qubadh  [D.  124, 1.  8]. 
Ru>tam,  when  he  has  encamped  at  Dayru'l^A'war  [D.  126], 
sends  for  the  notables  of  Hira,  amongst  whom  is  the  aged 
•Abdu'l  -  Masih  b.  Hayyan  (then  about  300  years  old), 
and  reproaches  them  for  their  sympathy  with  the  Arabs. 
•Abdu'l-Masih,  acting  at  their  spokesman,  answers  as  follows 
(f.  218i):—  " 
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'  G-j  Ck^  Lf^i^  Crf^ 

On  the  same  page  [D.  126]  some  additional  particulars 
are  here  given  of  the  exploit  of  Tulayha,  who  kills  four 
[D.  "two"]  of  his  pursuers  and  captures  the  survivor, 
whom  he  brings  before  the  Arab  general,  Sa'd  b.  Abi 
Waqq&s,  and  compels  to  describe  the  exploit,  and  to  give 
information  through  an  interpreter  about  the  position  and 
strength  of  the  Persian  army  (estimated  at  50,000).  This 
Persian  captive  then  embraces  Isl&m. 

The  interview  of  Rustam  [D.  127]  with  al-Mughira,  the 
Arab  envoy,  is  also  described  here  with  greater  detail. 
Rustam  offers  the  Arabs  abundance  of  food,  and  presents  of 
1000  dinars  for  *Umar,  500  fur  Sa'd,  200  each  to  a  hundred 
of  the  chief  amirs,  100  each  to  a  thousand  minor  captains, 
and  20  each  to  the  soldiers.  On  al-Mughira's  refusal  of  this 
proposition  and  offer  of  the  usual  alternatives,  Rustam  relates 
the  parable  of  the  Fox  in  the  Vineyard  (essentially  identical 
with  that  of  the  Weasel  in  the  Henhouse  in  -^sop),  to 
which  he  compares  the  greedy  Arabs.  A  few  additional 
details  of  the  ensuing  battle,  in  which  the  Persians  are  said 
to  number  100,000  men  and  12  elephants,  and  the  Muslims 
only  24,000  men,  are  given,  including  the  part  played  by 
the  Arab  women  and  children  in  checking  the  initial  Arab 
retreat,  the  death  of  two  Persian  champions  (hazdr-mard), 
and  the  confusion  caused  in  the  Persian  ranks  by  a  wounded 
elephant  {lacuna  of  one  leaf,  viz.  /.  223).  The  Persian 
words  divan  dmadand  cited  by  D.   (p.  133,  last  line)  are 
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here  explained  in  Arabic:  ^^\  ^  ^JeU^U  The  Persian 
commander  called  Kburraz&dh  by  D.  (p.  133)  is  here  called 
Khard4dh.  The  simplicity  of  the  Arabs^  as  shown  by  their 
ignorance  of  the  value  of  gold  and  camphor,  is  related  as 
in  al-Fakhri  (od,  Ahlwardt,  p.  100),  The  crown  of  Khusraw 
Parviz  is  said  to  have  been  amongst  the  spoils  taken  at 
al-Mada'in,  and  to  have  been  sent  to  'Umar,  who  hung 
it  np  in  the  Ea'ba  at  Mecca,  "where  it  remains  till  this 
day*'  (f.  2Ub),  Kahavaud  stands  for  Hulwan  in  D.  135, 
last  line.  The  Persian  array,  gathered  together  at  Nahavand, 
described  by  D.  [p.  141,  1.  12]  merely  as  "a  great  host/' 
is  here  estimated  at  300,000  men.  The  names  of  the  Arab 
positions  before  the  Battle  of  Nahavand  are  nearly  the  same 
m  in  D.  143,  viz,  ,jUjk-i-*011  and  ^\^^x^,  while  the  name 
of  the  position  (distant  half  a  parasang  from  the  Arab  lines) 
occupied  by  the  Persians  under  Mardfinsh&h  is  given  a« 
»^^>^U«^ ,  near  a  mountain  called  ij\^^.  The  Arab  army 
is  estimated  at  one*tenlh  of  the  Persian  force,  viz.  30,000 
men.  The  battle  is  described  as  beginning  on  a  Wednesday 
[D.  144,  "Tuesday"].  The  Friday  is  passed  by  the  Arabs 
in  prayer,  but  by  the  Persians  in  wine- drinking  and  song 
-an  exact  parallel  to  the  Norman  account  of  the  eve  of  the 
Battle  of  llastinga.  The  above  *  mentioned  mountain  of 
^J^l  (so  pointed  in  this  place)  takes  the  place  of  Diz-fzad 
in  D.  144,  L  19.  The  number  of  Persians  who  perish  in 
the  ditch  is  stated  at  "about  100"  —  probably  a  clerical 
error  for  100,000,  since  otherwise  the  words  "  God  made 
this  a  destruction  to  them"  would  hardly  be  justified — 
while  those  slain  in  the  battle  are  estimated  at  40,000, 
A  further  stand  is  made  by  some  of  the  local  jnarzubdm 
and  nobles  at  a  village  to  the  north  of  Nah&vand  named 
^^S^Xy^  (lower,  u.iC»j^)»  which  place  is  surrendered  by 
Dinar  [D.  145].  The  traitor  who  admits  the  Arabs  into 
Shuahtar  is  here  called  Shanbak  [D.  138,  "Sina"];  his 
fate  is  described  as  in  D.  The  story  of  Hurmuzdn  before 
*Umar,  omitted  by  D.  [p.  140]  aa  too  well  known  to  need 
repetition,  is  here  given  in  i'ull^  in  the  usual  form.     The 
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death  of  Yazdigird,  whioh  concludes  the  narrative,  difEers 
from  D/s  account  in  only  two  or  three  minute  details.  The 
number  of  troops  sent  by  the  Kh&q&n  to  Merv  under  the 
command  of  a  Tarkhdn  is  given  as  30,000,  and  the  name 
of  the  river  on  which  was  situated  the  mill  where  the 
unfortunate  King  was  murdered,  after  he  had  privily  escaped 
from  Merv  by  a  cord  let  down  over  the  city  wall,  is  given 
as  ^J^^^j}"^ .  As  to  the  fate  of  the  traitor  M&hu'e,  it  is  said 
that  he  escaped  to  F&rs  [D.  149,  "  Abar-shahr  "]  and  took 
refuge  with  *Uthm&n,  though  according  to  another  account 
he  was  slain  at  Merv. 

Having  now  completed  the  examination  and  analysis  of 
the  Nihdyat,  I  feel  bound  to  confess  that  it  has  hardly 
fulfilled  my  expectations,  and  that  I  should  have  done 
better  to  accept  Noldeke's  verdict  than  to  spend  so  much 
time  in  arriving  at  results  which  in  the  main  only  serve 
to  confirm  it.  Yet  having  devoted  to  it  so  much  labour, 
and  still  believing  that  there  are  in  the  book  elements  of 
interest,  if  not  of  historical  value,  I  desired  to  make  public 
the  results  of  my  toil,  that  at  least  others  might  be  spared 
the  necessity  of  devoting  to  the  work  energies  which  might 
be  better  employed.  I  do  not  think,  closely  as  it  agrees 
with  Dinawari,  that  its  materials  were  derived  directly 
therefrom,  but  rather  that  both  books  were  drawn  from 
a  common  source.  In  some  cases,  as  we  have  seen, 
when  D.  has  some  expression  like  **  concerning  this  the 
Persians  relate  many  stories,"  the  Nihdi/at  gives  in  full 
narratives  which  are  presumably  the  stories  in  question. 
In  other  cases  it  contains  incidents  otherwise  known  to  us 
only  from  single  sources,  including  not  only  such  well- 
known  histories  as  Tabari,  Haraza,  and  the  JWujmil,  but 
the  rare  ^Uyunu^hahhbdv  of  Ibn  Qutayba,  the  works  of 
al-Jahidh,  and  the  Siydsat-ndma,  To  the  minor  additions — 
such  as  the  exact  numbers  given  in  the  case  of  contending 
armies,  and  the  like — no  great  importance  can  be  attached. 
The  numerous  throne  -  speeches,  admonitions,  and  letters 
cited  in  full  may  repose  on  a  Pahlavi  original,  since  it  is 
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generally  recognized  that  such  elementa  entered  largely  into 
the  Khu(fdi/-ndmah\  and  when  auch  are  given  in  Diimwari 
the  correspondence  with  our  text  is  close,  so  that  thoy  do 
not  appear  to  be  arbitrary  embellishments  added  by  the 
unknown  author  or  compiler.  At  the  lowest  estimate,  M88. 
of  the  Nihai/at  should  undoubtedly  be  used  for  help  and 
control  b}^  any  future  translator  of  the  earlier  portion  of 
Dinawari's  delightful  history. 


P08TSCRIP1% 

Since  the  above  article  was  in  type  and  final]}'  paged, 
1  have,  with  the  help  of  nj}'  friend  and  colleague  Sir.  Ellis 
H,  Minns,  finished  the  perusal  of  Baron  Roaen**  article  in 
the  Vmtochuiyn  Zamyctki,  and  have  learned  that  practically 
all  the  stories  about  Khusraw  ParvJz,  Shiiin^  and  Gurdiyu, 
io  which  reference  is  made  on  pp.  243-245,  mpra  (including 
the  Story  of  Mmhhddna  and  the  Miibadhdn  •  mubadh,  of 
which  the  Arabic  text  is  here  printed),  are  contained  in 
the  Kitdbu* I ' Mahd^in  tcal-Adddd,  ascribed  to  al-J4hidh 
(ed.  Van  Vloten,  pp.  252-257).  Had  I  been  aware  of  this 
i^ooner,  I  should  not,  of  course,  have  reprinted  this  extract. 
Esi^entially  the  same  story  is,  I  believe,  told  of  Aristotle 
(who  takes  the  place  of  the  Mhbadh)  and  Alexander  (who 
lakes  the  place  of  Khusraw  Parviz). 
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Art,    XI. — The    VUhige^    of    dott    itt    (he    Early    Sirfeettth 
Ctntuvfj.     By  B.  H.  Baden-Powell,  CLE.,  M^E.A.S. 

In  the  following  pages  I  have  endeavoured  to  present  aii 
account  uf  tbe  couteuts  of  a  document,  whiuh  needs  some 
special  acquaintance  with  the  details  of  viUage  history  t<j 
understand  it,  but  which  possesses  considerable  interest 
since  it  it  tbe  earliest  known  account  of  a  local  group 
cf  Indian  villages  written  by  an  Kuropeaa  observer. 

The  document  is  an  official  charter  or  record  of  customs 
{Forai  doH  ttso^  e  costnmefi)  dated  September  10,  1526,  under 
the  authority  of  Don  Joao,  "  King  of  Portugal,  etc.,  and 
lord  .  »  .  .  of  the  conquest,  navigation,  and  commerce 
of  Ethiopia,  Arabia,  Persia  and  India/'  The  origiaal  (in 
Portuguese)  forms  No.  58  in  Fasciculus  5  of  the  Archivo 
Porfugnez  imentnL  Tbis  *  fasciculus  '  itself  consists  of 
three  volumes,  printed  at  Goa  in  186*i. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Whiteway  has  already  published  an  abstract 
at  p,  216  of  his  **  Rise  of  the  Portuguese  Power  in  India, 
1407-1550"  * ;  but  be  has  kindly  placed  at  ray  disposal  his 
manuscript  translation  of  the  original,  and  as  there  are 
several  matters  in  it  which  deserve  more  speciBc  record  than 
abstract  gives,  I  have»  with  his  help,  reproduced  the 
ubstanco  of  the  whole  charter  in  somewhat  greater  detail 
In  so  doing  I  have  not  fallowed  the  order  of  the  clauses 
IIS  they  stand  in  the  original  ;  but  have  endeavoured  to 
make  the  rules  more  intelligible,  by  brio  gin  g  together 
under  detinite  beads  all  that  the  charter  contains  on  each 
Bubject.  In  the  original,  the  various  points  are  set  down, 
ipparentlyi  as  they  occurred  to  the  writer ;   so  that  often 
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one  or  two  clauses  refer  to  a  given  subject,  the  writer  passes 
on  to  another  matter,  and  then  more  on  the  first  subject 
is  given  in  a  later  paragraph.  At  the  same  time,  by  always 
preserving  the  *  clause*  number  of  the  original,  I  have 
avoided  any  diflSculty  of  reference. 

It  is  needless,  perhaps,  to  say,  that  the  italics  are  my 
addition,  because  the  matter  is  particularly  noteworthy. 

The  abstract,  bo  rearranged,  is  followed  by  a  commentary  : 
the  capital  letters  in  brackets  added  to  the  text,  refer  to  the 
passages  so  marked  in  the  commentary. 

In  the  concluding  pages  I  have  endeavoured,  with 
Mr.  Whiteway's  aid,  to  give  some  account  of  the  history 
of  these  villages.  This  is  very  curious  as  showing  how 
a  village  naturally  constituted  in  one  way,  can  undergo 
a  complete  transformation  in  the  course  of  three  centuries. 
And  it  is  also  instructive  to  note  that  the  change  was 
brought  about  by  the  effect  of  a  radically  bad  system  of 
revenue  management,  under  which  the  responsibility  for 
payment  is  enforced  in  a  manner  not  adapted  to  the  real 
village  constitution.  The  headmen  are  allowed — indeed,  are 
obliged — to  make  levies  of  rents  and  imposts  over  the 
village  lands ;  and  when  they  get  into  difficulties,  they  sell 
the  right  to  receive  these  dues,  in  various  fractions ;  thus  they 
themselves  lose  their  position  and  disappear,  while  the 
villages  become  dominated  by  a  host  of  purchasers  of 
*  shares '  in  the  proceeds  of  the  land — such  sharers  having 
no  authority  and  no  recognized  position,  but  being  naturally 
eager  to  make  the  most  of  their  claims,  are  quite  unscrupulous 
as  to  what  they  do  in  order  to  realize  them. 


Abstract  of  a  Charter  of  1526 

(rearranged  so  as  to  bring  together  ail  the  orders  relating  to 
the  same  subject). 

Preamble. — The  Roll  {Foral)  purports  to  be   granted   (o 
the    *  Gancars '    or    village    headmen  (A),   cultivators,   and 
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taxpayers,  dwellers  in*  and  [permanent]  residents  of,  the 
villages  in  the  so  vera!  islands  that  mnke  up  Goa.^  Tbe 
fucU,  Lc.  the  amount  of  revenue,  '*  the  rights  [of  possession], 
*  M*i<w '  [subsidiary  riglits],  and  customs,"  ^  are  declared  to 
have  been  recorded  after  inquiry,  and  by  ascertaining  what 
the  people  **  paid  to  the  kings  und  lords  of  the  soil  before 
it  was  ours/*  The  figures  4>f  tbo  Revenue  Assessment  were 
set  down  in  a  separate  roll :  the  rights  and  customs  are 
recorded  in  what  follows. 


» 


L    77/r  Vilimjr  llrwhtHih  f^teir  origin  ami  pricikgcs, 

(Clause  \)  Ever}'  village  bus  certain  '  Gancars  ' ;  in  some 
there  are  more,  in  others  fewer,  according  tu  the  custom  of 
the  village.  The  said  word  (Gancar)  means  governor, 
ndministrator,  and  benefactor,  and  was  given  because  in  the 
ohi  ttnifJi  ihent  wcrv  fonr  men  to  eHfnbitWh  neir  ntUivation  in 
an  inland  or  othfir  taute  place.  These  improved  and  cultivated 
the  land  so  that  in  time  there  gi*ew  up  a  large  inhabited 
site.  And  the  founders,  for  their  good  governraetit, 
administration,  and  w^ork  at  the  spread  of  cultivation, 
were  called  *  gancar  *  and  became  lords  and  superiors 
[sagigmfare^)  ^  over  the  others,  who  agreed  to  pay  rent 
and  t-axes  so  that  they  might  remain  possessed  of  their 
heritable  rights  anrl  customs.  Ihtt  thf*  irur  origin  of  ifm  in 
unkiioun  (A)* 


It  U  hmitlv  iic5('i!«s4ii-v  to  obserrc*  tlmt  the  fi^rnl  ri'/vr*.  nut  U)  tlie  wbulc  of 


* 


Goa  ViB  it  ii'> 
condition   1i 


io  all  4^1  villn^^.  iitnny  of  them  not  in  the 

]y  to  thut  portion  kiii>vvu  ui  the  *  Ilhtu  *  or 

II   tin-  diitc  ot  thi*  rhartcT.     Dot  in  1543  two 

,  wi-r*?  added,  nttd  the  chiirter  wa*  niadB 

viUa^i?'*  to  wliich  tlie  charter  pnmsirilr 

int-irl  h}  thr  ruhf*»     Fnuu  t'l    '  mii 

M   •  XWi'As  *  o»!Jt4duvd  38  nit  rw 

.,..«.okcd  hy  llio  mi\,  that  iUl   ..,-*.,.    of 

Awvi*  how  wts  \\i\\wu^\¥ii\\i\\!i  muKt  Uav<p  tHHii 

\\\s  i^o  ttnuit]    uij    in4'P';iMt  uf   diilthation  nrtd 

Ilk  yUiv,      iU*j  %*hol/tr>ict  to  vfhit  li  Iho  rhiu'tvr  Men  t^  otlicklly 

'\  n<;ht  U  to  a  certain  Inml  holdiaj;, 
Jit^  n(  user,  cl<«. 
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(Clause  8.)  In  order  to  secure  the  position  of  the  GrancarSy 
because  they  are  leaders  and  their  office  is  hereditary,  no 
Gancar  (in  his  own  village)  can  be  removed  from  office- 
no  matter  what  fault  he  may  commit.  Neither  can  the 
writer  [Kulkarni],  since  he  also  holds  an  hereditary  post 
and  was  appointed  by  the  said  headmen  (e  foi  po^to  pelos 
ditoa  Oancares)}  If  either  class  commits  a  crime,  there 
may  be  a  penalty  in  person  or  goods  ;  and  if  the  punishment 
is  death,  the  office  passes  on  to  the  son  or  next  heir.  (Then 
follows  a  note  of  the  authority  that  can  try  offences, 
according  as  they  are  of  greater  or  less  gravity.) 

(Clause  17.)  Should  a  Gancar  abscond  to  avoid  payment 
of  his  revenue,  an  assembly  of  the  village  called  Oancaria 
•(Gahwkaria)  must  be  held,  and  a  proclamation  made  for  the 
fugitive.  Should  this  be  disregarded,  his  property  will  be 
taken  over  by  the  other  Gancars  [who  are  jointly  liable 
with  him],  and  they  can  transfer  it  to  others.  [I  suppose 
this  means  they  can  farm  it  out.^] 

(Clause  18.)  But  an  absconding  Gancar's  heritable 
property  [i.e.  his  tratan  or  special  holding  as  headman] 
cannot  be  taken  from  him.  His  heirs  must  be  asked  if 
they  will  take  up  the  absconder's  obligations  :  if  they  refuse, 
or  if  there  are  no  heirs,  the  other  Gancars  take  over  the 
property,  but  not  the  moveable  property  which  in  the 
absence  of  [direct]  beirs  escheats  to  the  Crown.' 

(Clause  19.)     If  a  Gancar  or  other  person  dies,  or  leaves 


*  Tliis  is  repeated  more  than  once  in  the  (barter.  Originally  in  raiyaiwari 
villapos  u^onerally,  there  can  hanlly  be  a  doubt  that  the  writer  (raahato,  pa^dya, 
or  kulkarni  (Karn  and  Mar)  =  the  Patwari  of  Xorthern  India)  was  introauceaas 
l)urt  ot  the  hereditary  stalf,  as  early  as  the  time  when  the  royal  grain-share  was 
lli-Mt  It^viod  from  all  the  cultivators.  But  in  villages  founded  (as  these  evidently 
wero)  in  the  waste  at  a  later  date,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  writers  may  hare 
biM>n  appointed  by  tlie  leaders  of  the  colonists. 

J  Mr.  Whitt^wiiy  tolls  me  that  in  the  Arehivo  there  is  a  note  stating  that  on 
llio  margin  of  the  oriirinal  Foral  was  found  an  (old)  addition,  to  the  elfect  that  in 
one  village  (*  Saucoalc  '  of  Salsett<.»)  it  was  the  *castom'  to  allow  the  nearest 
C/tnutifiit  heir  to  take  the  property  (on  panng  arrears)  in  preference  to  others  ; 
and  that  failing  such  a  convert,  the  liatural  heirs  should  take.  In  either  ease  the 
ahnnindtr,  it  he  returned,  was  allowt-d  to  recover  his  position. 

'  it  will  be  seen,  latter,  that  the  niles  do  not  recognize  coUaieraly  but  only 
direct,  fiurcrHsion.  Ordinarily  *  the  other*  (recognize<l)  Gancars  in  a  village 
would  be  collaterals  (l)rothers'or  cousins)  of  the  absconder,  not  his  sons. 
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tlie  country,  having  no  licirs,  any  revenue-free  land  escbeats 
to  the  Crown  [presuTnaWy,  in  view  of  Clause  18,  other  than 
tcatan  land].  But  debts  of  the  deceased  may  be  charged 
on  It,  provided  a  debt  to  the  State  ranks  first  for  payment 

(Claudo  40.)  Should  a  Gancar  of  the  Island  of  Ohorao 
or  others  adjoining  this  island  of  Tissuary,  fly  from  the 
country  to  the  *  Moors '  (Mussulmans),  or  in  order  to  avoid 
paying  his  revenue,  "as  it  is  said  they  sometimes  do,  but 
we  hope  they  will  not  do  so  in  future,"  the  moveable  property 
will  escheat  [a^  already  said],  antl  the  immoveable  and  the 
headmanship  [i.e.  the  collective  tcaian^  will  be  sold  to  the 

ikighent  bUider  who  agrees  to  take  up  the  revenue -liability  ; 

r*nd  any  surplus  of  the  price  realized,  over  and  above  arrears 
already  due,  will  go  to  the  Treasury.  [By  custom  it  was 
*m!ij  Gftncnrs  who  bid  at  such  auctions :  see  clause  20,  post, 
,  clause  (40)  seems  t/>  repenf  rlntissfs  17   Ifi.] 

II*  The  Heaitmen*s  Precedence  {among  themselves). 

(Clauses  41,  42.)  At  a  festival  when  pichauris'  and  betel 
ire  distributed,  the  chief  Gancar  takes  first,  and  the  othera 
iu  order  of  their  grade;  und  in  calling  the  roll  of  names, 
the  order  of  precedence  is  to  bo  observed. 

(Clause  46.)  At  seed-time  and  at  harvest,  the  first  field 
to  be  taken  in  hand  shall  be  that  of  the  cliief  Gancar :  and 
so  with  thatching  the  roofs  with  o/has  (leaves  of  Bormms 
palm) ;  the  chief  Gancar  shall  have  his  house  thatched 
licfore  the  other  houses. 

(Clause  47.)  The  dancing  girls  shall  go  first  and  perform 
(Jtsttjitr)  before  the  house  of  the  thief  Gancar,  and  then 
Iiefore  the  others. 

Gancars  of  equal  rdhk  are  to  receive  betel,  etc,,  standing 
»iido  by  side  with  their  arms  crossed  so  that  the  right  hand 
^f  one  may  bo  below  the  left  hand  of  the  other:  (then)  if 
cine  saj's  *•  I  received  it  with  my  right  hand,"  the  other  wiU 

^  1  camint  find  tltii  (Hiiidi}  wnrd  in  the  ^fflritlii  dictionary  ;  it  metiiA  »  small 
It^efdiiel  to  cover  Uic  head,  or  6*:arf  of  honour. 
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be  able  to  say,  ''  My  left  band  was  held  above  your  right'' 
[so  that  your  right  hand  was  not  superior  to  mine].^ 

(Clause  48.)  As  to  Gaacars  who  are  '  in  oommunity  * 
[i.e.  un  undivided  family],  so  that,  at  a  ceremony,  there  is 
no  pre-eminence  of  one  or  other,  they  may  sell  the  honour  of 
precedence  for  the  occasion,  to  any  Gancar  in  the  village, 
at  a  price  agreed  on ;  aod  the  price  shall  be  distributed  in 
the  village:  if  no  one  purchases  the  honour,  the  writer 
[Eulkarni]  may  take  it  in  their  stead  and  so  save  a  dispute.^ 


III.  The  Status  of  the  Villages. 

(Clause  2.)  In  the  Goa  territory  there  are  31  villages 
(a  list  is  given) ;  eight  are  placed  at  the  head  of  the  list, 
as  "  these  are  the  chief  for  their  privileges  and  pre- 
eminence "  (B). 

(Clauses  43,  44.)  When  a  formal  resolution  regarding 
some  matter  is  come  to  by  all  the  villages  assembled,  and 
the  decision  is  written  down  by  the  'writer,'  a  formal 
reading  and  confirmation  is  called  *  Nemo*  This  nemo 
is  made  by  the  chief  headman  present  of  the  village  Neura 
Kalan,  because  it  is  the  chief  village  :  in  his  absence  the 
*  writer  '  makes  it  (C). 

(Clause  45.)  The  village  of  Taleigao  has  this  pre-eminence, 
that  it  commences  the  rice  harvest.  The  headmen  carry 
a  bundle  of  rice  to  present  it  at  the  High  Altar  of  the 
Cathedral.  [This  association  of  the  village  with  the  religion 
of  the  conquerors  is  very  curious.]  The  Vicar  of  the 
Cathedral  after  this  function  accompanies  the  headmen  to 


'  As  uo  Orkutal  would  rocoixf  with  hi>  lett  hand,  the  txplanatiou  is coufuain*:. 
What  is  iwrhajv-i  meant,  is  that,  :is  the  bt^tel -giver  is  one  person,  he  roust 
neccssiirily  apiHxweh  one  oi"  the  tl^o  ri}rht  hands  fin^t,  and  so  seem  to  give  one 
a  pn'fei-eiiee;  whereas  hy  ananiriii:;  that  owv  of  the  riirht  hands  is  in  a  position  of 
s<»me  inferioritv,  the  ditieivnee  is  eeremouially  neutralized. 

•  In  (\doneI  Syke>'  uei^>uut  ol  the  Dakluiu* Villages,  he  relati'S  a  ease  where  the 
whole  ot  the  various  ]>nvileu:vs  attachinj:  to  a  headmanship had  to  be  partitioned  ; 
ami  it  w  as  ammjretl  ^hy  a  panvayat'  that  some  ot  the  honoure  or  precedences  should 
attach  tti  one  ;Uid  some  to  the  other  shaivi-s.  lu  the  above  rule,  il  such  a  partition 
had  ut»t  been  made,  ami  (siiy^  thnv  bn>th«  rs  were  all  Gancars  by  birth  and  so  far 
4H|ual,  a  solution  ot  the  ditticiUty  is  prv^vuied. 
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the  Factoiy,  and  the  Factor  will  spend  4  pardaos^  ia 
pi^hauri8»  whtch  he  will  pat  round  the  necks  of  the  headmen  : 
the  other  villages  can  then  begin  to  cut  their  rice. 

lY*    T/te  ffeadfnen*s  Duties  in  connection  with  the  Revenue 
and  the  CuHivafion. 

(Clause  3.)  Each  of  the  villages  is  bound  to  pay  a  certain 
rent  (or  revenue)  as  entered  in  a  separate  roll. 

The  headman  assisted  by  the  *  writer  *  will  dmtribate  and 
umitjn  the  amount  amonif  the  cultieatovM  and  those  having  lands,^ 
according  to  their  customs  and  conditions  of  this  charter. 
The  headmen  are  bound  to  distribute,  collect^  and  pay  the 
revenue  or  rent,  whether  it  increases  or  decreases,  and  t/ie 
«*  or  profit  nhali  remain  with  them  and  with  the  village,  in 
brder  that  the  persons  may  bear  the  loss  or  share  in  the 
profit,  who  by  custom  (as  before  set  forth)  are  entitled. 
Lobs  occasioned  by  war  they  shall  be  exempt  from 
aceounting  for,  according  to  the  proportion  of  loss  sustained 
by  each  holder 

(Clause  4.)  The  said  profit  and  loss  of  each  year  shall  be 
distributed^  in  proportion  to  each  person's  rent,  on  the  palm 
or  garden  cultivation,  or  rice-land,  which  he  holds  (E). 

(Clause  5.)  Certain  *  gardens  *  [biighait  land  of  the  modern 
Bombay  system],  palm-groves,  and  rice-lands  are  assessed  to 
pay  fixed  sums,^  so  that  even  if  there  be  loss,  they  do  not 
contribute  to  make  it  up.  Other  lands  (of  these  kinds), 
though  they  are  assessed  at  certain  rates,  yet  are  obHged 
to  contribute  further  towards  losses  when  there  are  any. 


*  Thr  coiDAge  b  described  in   Mi*»  Wbitewny't   **  Ri^  of   the  Portuguese 
Power/*  p,  09.     The  pattino  i*  taltted  nt  il60  rtatt,  which  at  the  time  would 
^iTe  beon  worth  ratliM  m  7*.  6rf.      If  there  ware  several  heudmeii, 

rhapA  a#  murb  as  :;i  ,.  required  to  buj  these  scarrei;  bat  it  \s  not 

•yr— '■-'''*'•■•  "'■  ;«' wjw  griveu. 

.,  b  h«twi^'Q  the  f^arfoiis  holderB  of  flxod  or 

I  rs  ol  rice -Innds  (clauBe  20,  po#f),  who  merely 

id  at  an  auction  ior  th«  year  or  hanr^st,  or  who  othrrwbo  hare  no 

'ifs  h  the  iidba4jamahfiDdi,  so  common  in  the  Bombay  territories, 

i*  I-  (for  one  reason  or  another)  allow^  to  have  a  tixvd  lump  cam 

<j,  ^i,^^:\\  Li-.c«  Dot  alter  under  any  circtiir  ' — 


j*Ll,a.  1900. 
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V.   *  TFatan*  Orantsfor  Village  Service. 

(Clause  12.)  Gancars  can  give  rent-free  lanch^  be  they 
waste,  or  cultivated,  but  vacant,  lands,  to  the  village  servants, 
i.e.  the  temple  Brahman,  the  gate-keeper  (porteiro),  the 
*rendeiro/^  the  washerman,  cobbler,  carpenter,  blacksmith, 
temple-sweeper  (faraz  =  farash),  dancing  girls,  and  the 
'  chocarreiro.*  *  These  persons  get  rent-free  holdings  of 
garden  or  other  land  as  the  recompense  of  their  services.  The 
grants  are  irrevocable,  nor  can  any  servant  be  removed  and 
another  man  piit  in  his  place ;  for  the  servant  is  hereditary, 
and  the  grant  is  to  him,  his  son,  grandson,  etc.  Nor  can 
servants  be  appointed  other  than  the  above-named,  nor  can 
they  have  free  lands.  Should  such  a  grant  lapse  from 
failure  of  heirs,  another  man  of  the  same  profession  must 
be  put  in  to  fill  his  place. 

(Clause  13.)  Headmen  cannot,  without  express  orders, 
make  a  rent-free  grant  to  any  person  not  a  resident  of  the 
village. 


VI.    Disposition  of  Village  Lands  that  are  vacant. 

(Clause  9.)  Headmen  can  grant  land  which  is  waste  or 
fallow  icithin  the  boundaries  of  their  village  to  any  applicant 
who   wishes    to   cultivate   vegetables    [*  garden  '   land]    or 


*  Rendeiro  in  Portuguese  may  mean  either  one  who  receives,  or  one  who  pays, 
a  rent  or  other  charge  or  dues.  I  am  unable  to  suggest  definitely  what  person, 
regarded  as  one  of  the  village  staff,  is  meant.  But  it  is  quite  possible  that  some 
*  bailiff  *  or  other  collectfir  of  the  various  imposts  and  levies  was  required  (though 
not  belonging  to  the  original  *  balute  '  staff),  and  so  was  put  in  and  rewarded  with 
a  *  watan.*  Such  a  person  i*  alluded  to  in  later  documents  as  saccadoTf  and  it 
may  be  that  the  charter  means  the  same  thing  by  rencUiro. 

*  *  Chocarreiro  '  means  a  buffoon  or  jester— always  implying  jests  of  a  low 
and  coarse  character.  (So  I  am  informed  by  an  excellent  Portuguese  scholar  at 
r.isbon.)  I  have  never  heard  of  any  such  person  being  one  of  the  village  staff. 
Hutthe 'Mahar' (see  J.R.A.S.,  April,  1897,  P.  268)  is  constantly  found ;  and 
in  Marathi  (according  to  Molesworth)  the  Mahar  is  often  aUuded  to  as 
'  Chokhame|ft  *  (after  the  name  of  one  of  their  tribal  holy  men).  It  seems  to 
file  p(mHibIe  that  a  PortuguoHo  scribe  hearing  this  word  and  not  understanding  it, 
may  have  put  it  down  as  •Ohocarreiro.'  The  Mahars  are  always  holders  of 
H'tttan  land,  and  they  are  not  otherwise  mentioned  in  this  list,  though'indispensable 
to  the  villtigos.     There  are  generally  several  of  them. 
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Im  grove,  or  for  "  other  profitable  use." '  The  grant  is  con- 
ditiooed  for  the  payment  of  such  rent- rate  as  may  teem 
fair  [presumably  tt  favourable  or  reduced  rate]  up  to 
twenty -five  yeara,  after  which  the  full  customary  rato  will 
be  payable.  The  cuatomary  rate  is  for  each  plot  (grove) 
of  twelve  paces  broad,  tliat  is,  from  palm-tree  to  palm-tree, 
up  to  on©  hundred  trees;  for  the  whole  of  it,  five  Hanga* 
of  four  *  bargnnim  *  to  the  tanf^a  (F).  At  thia  mte  they  pay 
for  the  extent,  greater  or  less,  of  land  held.  The  headmen 
may  grant  w^aste  land  to  raako  a  grove  or  garden  for  leaa 
than  the  rate  of  five  ianga,  but  not  for  more  i  and  may  issue 


a  written  grant. 


(Clause  10.)  Land  granted  to  make  a  betel-garden-  will 
be  giren  at  the  following  rates : — 5  cubits  x  5  cubits  (which 
is  from  one  betel- vine  to  another)  up  to  100  plants  :  if 
irrigated  by  w*;!!,  4  harganim  [i.e.  1  tango]  annuully ;  if 
irrigated  by  running  stream,  6  banjaniin  [i.e.  1^  tamjd]  (F). 

Ome  granted^  all  Buch  lands  become  /wt'editaiy  posseastona: 
this  is  the  general  rule,  but  if  there  is  in  any  vilhige  some 
i^pecial  custom  in  the  matter,  it  will  be  given  effect  to. 

(Clause  200  The  rice-lands^  of  each  village,  according 
to  the  custom,  will  be  put  up  to  auction  and  knocked  down 
to  the  highest  bidder ;  this  daca  not  applt/  to  such  lands  ft/ten 
they  nre  private  property  m  hentabk  lands.  The  bidding 
is  to  be  among  residents  of  the  village,  unless  any  special 
custom  allows  uon-residents  to  bid. 

[Bidding  was,  by  custom,  for  many  years,  confined  to 
headmen.] 


*  A()pnr6&t1y  wet  Innd  (nuited  for  rice)  i»  not  mcltidod^  as  that  b  dispoded  of  in 

.....a,  ..  ..  ..-  ;. !...._.  ruy  .._^||^      ApfKireutir  iilso  the  *dry*  cnjp  of  tbe  Dakhna 

GoJi  climntc  ;  noe,  Tcg^tables,  etc.,  palra-groTes,  and 

-    '  ns  tor  the  nn^miitic  lojif  (betel)  {Piper  betk),  uaed  with  arecn^mit 

fori  II  only  be  ninde  in  fnvounible  Mil  and  with  t^areful  LrrigBtion. 

Thpy  ML  ^ciy  profitiihio»  The  (climbing')  plants  ore  often  protected  orerhead 
with  riiut*.  **~"":3l 

'  LoW'ljriiig  ind  Hooded  landi  only  suited  for  rice,  which  is  here  the  chief  crop. 


•^"^'  "** 
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VII.   Failure  of  a  whole  Village. 

(Clause  6.)  Should  any  village  be  so  destroyed  that  it  can 
no  longer  pay  us  the  revenue  assessed  on  it,  the  Gtuicars 
shall  notify  the  '  Chief  Thanadar '  and  the  '  writer  of  the 
Island/  who  will  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  failure ; 
if  they  find  it  to  be  true,  they  mil  call  the  headmen  of  the 
eight  pnncipal  villages.  Other  headmen  may  be  present,  but, 
by  custom,  the  affairs  of  the  Island  lie  with  the  headmen 
of  the  eight.  To  such  an  assembly,  the  headmen  of 
the  disabled  village  may  relinquish  the  management.  The 
eight  must  accept  the  charge  as  they  are  bound,  and  will 
put  the  village  up  to  auction  (in  presence  of  the  officials 
mentioned)  and  make  it  over  to  the  highest  bidder. 

The  deficiency  [difference  between  the  sum  bid  and  the 
normal  revenue]  is  to  be  made  good  by  distributing  the 
amount  over  the  eight  villages,  or  over  the  whole  island, 
viz.  on  those  properties  which  are  liable  to  make  good 
losses,  in  such  way  that  the  full  amount  of  our  revenue 
shall  in  any  case  be  made  good  to  us.^ 

The  lessee  or  lessees  of  the  village  are  bound  to  improve 
and  restore  the  disabled  lands  during  the  term  of  their 
lease,  and  for  this  purpose  they  shall  hold  the  office  of 
Gancar. 

(Clause  7.)  But  the  regular  hereditary  Gancars  are  not 
by  this  means  permanently  ousted  ;  they  must  be  restored 
whenever  they  ask  for  restitution  and  offer  to  pay  the 
revenue-demand.  When  the  lease  has  expired,  the  lessees 
have  no  further  claim  (D). 

VIII.    Rules  of  Inheritance. 

(Clause  30.)  The  order  of  succession  is  from  father  to 
son  and  grandson,  etc.,  and  [failing  the  direct  descending 

*  Nothing  is  said  as  to  when  *  the  eight*  and  when  the  whole  body  of  cultivators 
in  the  island  (not  holding  free,  or  at  any  fixed  rates)  can  bo  called  on.  Probably 
the  headmen  will  decide,  according  to  which  gives  the  best  prospect  of  making  up 
the  deficit. 
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line]  upwards  to  fnther,  graadfiither,  eto,  Xo  female  caa 
inherit. 

(Clauge  27,)  If  a  maa  [however]  has  no  sona,  etc.,  his 
propertfj  will  escheat  to  the  Crown,  ami  not  go  in  the  mcendlng 
Knfi  epen  if  his  father  is  ali^ ;  unleaa^  indeed,  the  deceased 
waa  holding  undivided  with  his  father.^ 

Among  8ons  the  division  13  equal;  if  partition  takes  place 
m  the  father's  lifetime,  the  father  is  entitled  to  maintenance. 

If  one  son  dies  without  heirs,  his  share  lapses  to  the 
Crown,  unless  it  is  an  undivided  share,  when  it  falls  to  the 
surviving  co-sharers,  A  share  of  revenue-free  land  in  any 
case  lapses  to  the  Crown  (cf.  ulause  19).  Should  one  of  the 
brothers  turn  Mussulman  or  abandon  the  world  and  become 
a  jogi,  **  which  is  the  same  us  the  gipsies  [ciganos)  "  in 
Portugal  (!),  the  property  lapses  to  the  Crown  ;  but,  if  it 
is  revenue-paging  kind^  it  will  be  sold  and  the  private  debts 
first  discharged,* 

(Chmses  28,  29.)  Need  not  be  detailed ;  tlicy  contain  the 
rule  that  where  property  will  escheat  to  the  Grown,  the  dead 
man  cannot  be  buried  or  cremated  (as  the  case  may  be) 
before  the  officials  have  notice,  and  that  they  may  take 
account  of  the  estate.  The  property  is  put  up  to  sale  by 
auction  to  the  Gancars  and  relatives  only.  Some  preference 
it  given  to  the  relatives  (who  consent  to  discharge  the  revenue 
liability).     Clause  29  relates  to  moveable  property  (D). 

(Clause  32  )  The  principle  of  division  when  there  are 
eons  by  two  wives  is,  to  divide  per  stirpes  [  =  jorubant  in 
N,W.  India,  or  guudavand  in  the  Panjab]  and  not  per  capita ; 
[so  that  four  sons  of  one  wife  would  get  one-half  between 
them,  and  one  son  of  the  other  wife  the  whole  of  the  other 
share.  This,  Mr.  WhiLeway  notes,  was  modified  by  a  later 
order  allowing  either  rule  according  to  custom  as  established.] 


'  Xo  nnticp  if  fnTcrTi  rrf  tli«  ordinary  rule,  that  failinj^  the  downwurd  or  upwiuxl 
'  ome  in,  brother}  iind  broihen*  sons.    These  aro  thus 

liich  cluim  evcr}'thmg  for  the  Crown. 
.'- '    nso  iMii-    u    which  iiiclud«6  ''other  perwia"  m  well  w$  Ganctci) 
rcgwfdiug  rcvcntiu-frce  land. 


mi^jm 
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IX.  Sulea  about  Alienation  of  Land, 

(Clause  15.)  Should  a  Gancar  or  other  person  desire  to 
sell  any  heritable  property  in  the  village,  he  must  obtain 
the  consent  of  all  tiie  Ghncars  of  the  village  in  question. 
And  no  one  can  poichaae  without  similar  permission. 

Any  bargain  made  without  such  consent  is  ipno  facto 
voidable,  and  can  be  set  aside  if  the  Gancars  so  desire  in 
the  interest  of  the  revenue  collection  for  which  they  are 
reqpoQsible.  A  pnrchaaer  is  to  receive  a  written  slip, 
noting  tbe  revenae  on  the  land  bought,  to  save  mistakes 
and  disconteiit. 

(Cknae  I6L)  It  is  not  sufficient  that  the  sellers  of 
kf^iilable  pnopertj  sign  the  deed  of  sale :  all  his  heirs  must 
sign  also ;  and  if  one  of  them  is  a  minor,  there  must  be 
a  con^^nt  signed  by  his  guardian  or  next  friend  on  his 

Omission  of  any  neoessary  signature  renders  the  trans- 
acts^ T\^abl«  at  any  time  ;  but  if  a  transaction  is  set 
asi^t^"^  th^  purchase-money  must  be  returned,  though  the 
|Hitvha;!t>cr  will  have  no  claim  to  be  compensated  for  im- 
{\n^trwcut9  h«  may  already  have  effected. 

X.   Rule*  of  Procedure. 

vTUu***  It)  The  writer  of  the  *Caraara'  (Chamber  or 
8t(^b*  iVwuoil  P)  i^  the  Island,  must  be  present  at  the 
|M^Mii\V|;  Hud  t^tablishing,  called  *  Nemo,  of  all  agreements 
auvl  nvKvlutiiuis  suoh  as  are  issued  by  the  Chief  Oancars 
vvf  hU  th\»  inland  together  with  the  Chief  Thanadar  and 
\^  v**v^i\  i*lvv  Without  the  writer  of  the  Island  nothing  can 
W  vls^^0;  tVr  h«)  taktvs  note  and  assents  to  all,  so  that  he 
m»\v  \Uh^uIo  any  iloubts  or  question  that  may  afterwards 
«^M^'  \y\  likt»  luanuor  [in  a  village  matter]  the  village 
^mM*  umut  b0  prt^aent  The  writer's  records  (village 
^^^^|^^^  vv^ulatti  all  the  villages  in  the  islands.*     I   may 

^  ••  V^*  uUmsN**  \4  \M  iiivi  twritoTT  are  here  (and  elsewhere)  mentioned  ai^ 
Ku*\\A\\x  \^^\Mk\\y  K'\kka^k\  aud  Jua.     (See  note  to  the  Preamble.) 
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add  to  this  that,  by  orders  issued  ia  1735,  the  *  writer  * 
\{EHcrivao)  was  directed  to  enter  the  'nemos*  in  consecutively 
'paged  books,  under  penalty  of  being  whipped  and  banished 
for  five  years  to  Timor  (equivalent  to  a  sentence  of  death)* 
The  editor  notes  on  this  that  the  'nemos'  are  often  found 
recorded  on  loose  sheets ;  the  order  defeated  itself  by  its 
•everity. 

(Clause  14.)  When  the  chief  officers  summon  a  general 
meeting  of  Gancara  in  the  Island,  all  must  attend  or  at  least 
get  a  local  meeting  to  choose  a  deputy  to  appear  in  their 
I  etead.  At  such  a  local  meeting  (Gancaria)  every  Gancar 
must  attend,  or  at  least  an  heir  of  an  absent  member.  The 
*'  usual  penalty  "  will  be  exacted  from  anyone  intentionally 
absent, 

(Clauses  22-26,)  Are  of  less  interest,  having  no, direct 
relation  to  village  constitution.  They  lay  down  rules  of 
evidence  :  e.g,,  claims  to  immoveable  property  must  be 
supported  by  written  evidence,  confession  of  judgment,  or 
by  village  records.  If  the  latter  are  lost,  there  may  be 
la  solemn  oath  taken  in  the  Temple  of  * Uzoo/  * 

Money  loans  are  next  regulated.  A  larger  sum  than 
50  iangai  must  not  bo  lent  except  on  a  written  bond.  If 
otherwise,  the  parties  may  agree  to  refer  the  matter  to 
**  two  selected  men  "  for  decision. 

Interest  is  allowed  at  one  barganim  for  every  six  tangos, 
[One  in  24,  or  a  little  over  4  per  cent.,  if  it  is  per  annum ; 
but  more  probably  it  is  per  mensem,  in  which  case  it  is 
nearly  50  per  cent.]     (F.) 

But  interest  can  never  be  more  than  double  the  principal. 
[The  other  clause  excludes,  as  do  the  Hindu  law  books, 
certain  persons  from  giving  evidence  ;  among  them  children 
under  16,  'gardeners,'  day-labourers,  sons  of  a  prostitute, 
variously  defective  persons  :  these,  though  incompetent  in 
serious  cases,  may  testify  in  minor  ones,] 


1  WKit  thii 
l|o  intaipnt  it 


I,  I  cannot  afcertfun.    Mr.  Wbiteivay  baa  nlao  been  aaable 


JMtt^Hi 
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XT.   Miscellaneous. 

(Clause  21.)  The  village  headmen  are  liable  to  provide 
(unpaid)  labour  (begari)  from  any  dwellers  {pelos  moradores) 
in  the  village,  to  clear  away  bushes  and  weeds  from  the  city 
walls  and  *  cavas  *  (ditches  ?),  also  **  to  meet  other  necessities 
as  occasion  may  arise." 

(Clauses  37,  38,  39.)  The  village  must  feed  the  Chief 
Thanadar  and  his  clerks,  when  visiting  the  place  officially. 
Also  "our  factor"  and  his  officials.  Every  *peon'  sent  on 
official  message  is  to  be  allowed  (during  his  stay)  two 
measures  of  rice  daily  and  one  real  to  buy  betel. 

(Clause  34.)  Officials  must  not  take  bribes,  nor  accept 
lands,  nor  trade  within  their  jurisdiction,  etc. 

(Clause  35.)  Should  the  Gancar  make  any  demands  on 
the  village  for  "  clothes  or  sweetmeats,  or  other  benefits  " 
for  himself  or  for  any  official  or  person,  each  Gancar  will  be 
liable  to  pay  a  sum  equal  to  the  whole  demand  from  all  the 
villages,  and  this  sum  by  way  of  fine  shall  be  given  one 
half  to  the  informer  and  the  other  half  for  the  benefit 
of  'prisoners'  (e  a  outra para  os  captivos)}  A  village  writer, 
if  in  the  conspiracy  to  make  the  levy,  shares  in  the  penalty. 

(Clause  32.)  Claims  all  treasure- trove  for  the  Crown. 
(The  Hindu  law  claims  half)  (D). 

(Clause  31.)  Disposal  of  a  man,  who  is  a  thief,  caught 
with  the  stolen  property  in  his  possession,  if  he  "have  an 
owner  "  (i.e.  is  a  slave),  he  is  made  over  to  his  master — by 
way  of  concession,  "  though  by  use  and  custom  he  belongs 
to  us." 

(Clause  49.)  Use  of  the  torch,  palankeen,  or  umbrella, 
is  a  privilege  requiring  license  of  the  Governor,  unless  it 
is  an  hereditary  honour.  When  granted  as  an  honour,  the 
grant   may   either  leave   the   grantee   to   employ   his   own 


*  Mr.  Wliiteway  kindly  informs  me  that  this  means  either  the  half  is  to  go 
towards  the  fund  for  redeeming  captives  in  the  hands  of  *  the  Moors  *  (a  frequent 
provision),  or  else  to  help  support  the  Goa  prisoners,  who  depended  on  charity. 
The  former  is  more  prohahle,  and  the  clause  was  perhaps  slipped  in  at  Lisbon,  aa 
an  improTement  on  the  original. 
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servants  and  buy  hia  own  oil  (for  the  torch),  or  may  grant 
the  oil  and  eervants  at  cost  of  the  State.  Each  emblem  may 
be  granted  by  iiself — or  all  together — in  either  way. 


Commcntari/, 

Oemral  Ohserrailons.  —  The  villages,  throughout  the 
Bombay  country  and  the  Dakhan,  and  Konkan  generally, 
At©  in  the  raiyatwiiri  or  'severalty'  form,  marked  by  dia- 
linctive  (and  ancient)  features,  viz. :  (i)  The  allotment  of 
a  separate  (heritable)  holding  to  every  cultivating  family 
(i*e.  there  is  nothiog  in  the  nature  of  a  unit  eatate  or 
property  shared  in  fractional  proportions  among  a  body 
of  the  same  descent),  (ii)  It  is  marked  by  the  existence 
of  certain  privileged  holdings  (tea fan)  which  are  the  reward 
of  village  service,  or  are  also  the  special  heritable  property 
(along  with  rights  of  precedence)  of  the  village  ofiBcers 
in  virtue  of  their  position,  (iii)  By  the  influence  and 
power  of  the  headman  (and  his  family).  Such  un  officer 
has  a  real  indigenous  title  in  the  local  languages/  and  is 
quite  unlike  the  modern  and  purely  official  representative 
called  *  lambardar '  in  N.W.  India. 

I  make  this  observation  because  it  is  clear  from  every 
part  of  the  Foral  of  I52G  that  the  villages  (of  the  old  Goa 
territory)  therein  described  were  then  in  the  same  form, 
f  and  that  every  mark  or  feature  of  this  constitution  is 
mentioned.  We  shall  afterwards  see  that  the  villages  have 
since  undergone  a  complete  change. 

As  regards  the  Dakhan  villages,  I  have  already  fully 
discussed^  the  changes  which  were  introduced  by  the 
dominating  position  (at  an   early   but   uncertain   date)  of 


I  T'      *■-      '  ^'    -'      f^    ■    'a    (Karn).      In  other  vhero  the 

o  also  mnny  local  nrtTiM  :,  ^tfinki, 

,.. ,,,.,.    orm   oi  joint- viJlfif.M!  au  i.. ...,.,,,...    propirrly 

^.  rind  Ihore  h  no   imifiymmtn   nntiic  or  word.      The    (ortidafj 

i7rd  by  thi?  admiuistrfitiou  is  kfiowu  ettber  by  the  Arahic  woro 

i  by  the  Moslem  reTontia  offlcen,  or  by  cmr  (bulf-Eiigiish] 

I  ih4T*  holder). 


*W0fO  1 


*  J.R.A,^  ,  Ai^ni,  1897,  p.  241  foil. 
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superior  families,  the  memory  of  whose  possession  was  long 
preserved  in  the  name  '  mirasi '  land,  which  continued  to 
attach  to  certain  parts  of  the  villages  and  which  indicated 
a  certain  privileged  tenure,  and  survived  long  after  the 
old  'overlord/  co-sharing,  families  had  disappeared.  No 
change  of  this  kind  appears  in  the  present  case ;  no  such 
special  lands  existed,  as  far  as  any  indications  in  the  Foral 
are  concerned.  Indeed,  I  doubt  whether  this  Dakhan 
peculiarity,  and  the  distinction  of  *mirasdar*  and  'upri' 
(common  cultivator)  extended  so  far  south  as  (e.g.)  the 
district  of  Belgam,  which  adjoins  Goa.  The  distinction  in 
the  Goa  villages  was  rather  (at  least  in  later  times)  between 
the  mere  contract  -  tenants  put  in  by  the  managers,  or 
auction-purchasers  of  the  cultivating  right  in  the  rice  lands 
for  one  harvest,  and  the  permanent  holders  of  heritable 
lands  (kulagari) — a  term  which  included  both  rent-payers 
and  those  who  had  rent-free  lands  (*  watan,'  etc.).  (Eula  = 
a  family  paying  revenue  to  Government.) 

It  was,  I  think,  the  conditions  under  which  this  group 
of  villages  grew  up,  as  well  as  the  Moslem  system  of 
revenue — the  worst  features  of  which  the  miles  preserve — 
that  prepared  the  way  for  the  change  which  in  later  times 
came  over  these  villages.'  I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that 
we  possess  any  detailed  information  of  the  earliest  or  pre- 
Mughal  Moslem  system.  But  the  system  described  in  the 
Foral  certainly  differed  widely  from  that  of  the  older  Hindu 


*  It  will  be  remembered  tbat  the  Goa  territory  in  question  had  been  under 
'Hindu*  (Kadamba)  kings  of  Banavasi,  up  to  a.d.  1312.  Then  for  some 
60  years  it  was  under  early  Moslem  rule ;  after  that,  Hindu  rule  (but  under 
Vijayanaeur)  was  restored  tUl  a.d.  1449  ;  when  Moslem  supremacy,  first  under 
the  united  Dakhan  kingdom,  and  then  under  the  separate  Bijupur  ('Adil  Shahi) 
dynasty,  was  once  more  established.  There  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  the 
villages  of  the  *  Ilhas '  are  verj'  ancient ;  rather  they  seem  to  have  been  the 
result  of  a  colonizing  enterprise,  headed  by  a  few  energetic  men  who  founded 
the  first  villages.  And  we  can  fairly  form  some  general  idea  of  time  which 
elapsed  from  the  founding  up  to  a.d.  1526,  by  allowiug  time  for  the  increase  of 
the  first  four  or  eight  villages  to  the  then  existing  number  of  31.  Nevertheless, 
the  form  of  the  villaffe^  as  exhibited  in  the  rules,  is  very  much  the  same  as  that  of 
the  oldest  *  raiyatwari  '  villages  in  Central  and  NVestem  India  that  are  traceable. 
The  headman,  the  privileged  holdings,  and  the  revenue  paid  to  the  king,  ar» 
features  mentioned  in  inscriptions  and  literary  references  of  unquestionably 
ancient  date. 
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kiBga,  and  in  principle  represents  the  Moslem  plan«     From 

iSU  wo  ktiow  of  the  *  Hindu'   kingdoms  and  overlordships 

(whether  of  Dravidian  or  of  partly  Aryan  conaection)  it 

is  certain  that  the  royal  revenue  was  derived  from  a  share 

(in  kind)  of  the  grain  produce  of  every  holding  or  allotment 

(except  certain  privileged  ones).     The  share  (as  such)  was 

[fixed  by  custom,  and  was  not  increased  till  corapuratively 

[lata  timea,  when   rulers  assumed   the   right   to   take   such 

proportion  tiA  ihay  appointed ;  and  even  then  they  sometimes 

tried  to  conceal  the  fact.*     In  any  case  it  depended  on  the 

luarvest;  it  was  a  share  of  what  was  actually  produced  and 

no   more.     But  tlie   Muhammadan  system   (of  the  Bakhan 

Kings)    hfid   been    in    force   about   seventy -five    years,     of 

which  the  last  ten  or  twelve  before  the  Portuguese  conquest 

.represented  the  more  defined  and  stricter  system  of  the  *Adil 

i8hahi  kings.      This  system,  besides  assessing  the  revenue- 

aand  in  money^  created  a  liability  for  a  total  mm  fi'om 

I'mxch  villagf^  which  before  was  unknown  ;  and  it  accordingly 

Imust   have  given   the   headman    so  extensive   a   power  of 

Vsrranging  this  and  that  holding — leasing  this  and  charging 

that — tlmt  in   time,  although   the  system   never   permitted 

the  headmen  actually  to  buy  up  or  appropriate  the  holdings 

in  their  own  right,  every  plot  of  land  (except  a  few  favoured 

with  freehold  or  fixed  rates)    must  have  been  so  charged 

with   levies   and    imposts,   that    its    possession    was    more 

•  burden  than  a  profit. 


(A)  The  Portuguese  form  'Oancar*  in  the  text  un- 
qoestionably  refers  to  a  governing  and  managing  headman. 
It  is  true  the  Marathi  word,  which  is  Oanwkar  (or  Oahwkari) 
means  •  villager  *  in  general ;  and  Gooddine's  Report  (1852) 
mentions  that  in  the  Dakhan  the  term  was  applied  to  dis- 
tiDguish  the  (superior)  holders  of  'mirasi'  land  as  tcell  as 

*  *  rn  the  ViJATBiuigmr  mimstcr  inflistcd  on  haying  the  thjire  poi<i 

is  hi  tiFtL^ad  of  'TNicidy/  which  of  coune  Ufgely  incrdased  tfao  r«nJ 

^jnitmi  w  iiaiiut  oeteulblj  altoring  the  akara. 


■-'"■*-    ^ 
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the  village  headman  ;  they  were  collectively  denominated 
*  the  Ganwkar '  or  *  people  of  the  village '  par  excellence.^ 
But  Molesworth  notes  that  from  about  where  'Malwan'  is 
marked  on  the  map,  the  word  becomes  used  for  the  headmen 
onfy.  This  change  is,  I  believe,  explained  by  the  fact  that 
the  area  of  the  Konkani-Marathi  language  here  merges  into 
the  territory  where  Kanarese  is  spoken,  and  in  the  latter 
OSi^wkar  (with  the  long  d)  always  means  'headman,'  not 
•viUag^^r/  It  is  this  form  that  is  represented  by  the 
IVrlugueae  *  Gancar,'  *  Gancares '  (pi.). 

IV  iWff/  of  1526  describes  the  'headman'  in  all 
hij»  original  prominence,  and  with  new  powers.  The 
w\Mrd  '  Ganoar '  does  not  (of  course)  etymologically  mean 
H)ov«rUi>r'  or  anything  of  the  kind;  but  practically  that 
U  wh(it  tho  headmen's  function  became,  the  'Subjugator' 
v^'  Ih^  vilUge. 

*K\kk'^  MiHH>unt  given  in  clause  1  is  confessedly  tentative; 
\\w^  ^h^iv  may  have  been  some  genuine  old  tradition  that 
'*  Ifv^m^  \\\m  "—four  brothers  or  associates — started  the  original 
v^KUuMawtiiMi  of  the  four  islands  (Tiswadi,  Diwadi,  Chorao, 
mul  Juu).  If  so,  it  is  quite  possible  that  eight  villages, 
wliioh  Wi)  inuy  suppose  to  have  been  the  first  fully  equipped 
mul    m^imrutoly   constituted   groups,    hud   the  pre-eminence 

Tlu)  lunuliimn's  position,  it  will  be  observed,  is  made  up 
^t|'  \\U  M|Hn)iul  iiolding  of  tcatan  land,  his  (manpan  or)  dignity 
M(ul  imuHnlonou,  and  his  authority  in  the  village.  The  whole 
U»gi^thi»r  ooUHtituto,  in  fact,  the  watan.  This  is  hereditary, 
mu(  Ihnn^l'oro  becomes  the  property  of  the  joint-family  in 
I  ho  iM«xt  MUCOOBsion.  And  the  sons  are  all  (at  least  called) 
Uanwkar  (or  JMtU  as  the  language  may  require).  In  the 
Puktiun  wo  Nometimes  hoar  of  each  member  of  the  family 


•  y\{  AH.,  April,  1H07,  |>.  208. 

*  1(  l«  mil  loll*  lo  n'inurk  in  the  Imperial  OazetUer  (in  the  note  on  Goa 
iiiMi|ilh<(i  fioiii  hr.  J.  N.  ilu  KonMoca'a  account)  it  is  mentioned  that  when 
.MlMM(tM'H|U«»  iiuuin  hi»  «'i»try  into  Uoa  after  the  conquest  (March  1st,  1610) 
"  i>l||j|iil  Ii'imMmm  iim'Ii  "  pruM'ijUHl  him  with  the  keys.  But  all  the  early  historians 
MMM'tt  Ihiii  thiiNii  I'ight  wtiro  Muhammadans,  so  that  it  could  not  refer  to  tlia 
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taking  the  duty  of  office  for  a  period,  in  rotation.  In 
other  casesy  where  the  area  wa^  sufficiently  large,  the 
eons  might  get  the  village  made  into  sections,  resulting 
in  sepnrate  Tillages  distinguished  as  'Khurd'  and  '  Kalan  ' 

|(or  *Budrukh').     This  process  was  known  as  a  *tarfbandi* 

^under  the  Moslems.* 

In  the  Forai  (clause  2)  we  are  told  that  the  number  of 
*  Gancares/  greater  or  less,  was  a  matter  of  custom.  That 
is  to  say,  that  though  the  Gancar  family  all  had  their  share 
in  the  *  watan/  it  would  not  follow  that  all  would  exercise 
the  official  functions  of  'headman/  We  are  left,  however, 
to  conjecture  whether  the  villages  were  divided  into  definite 
aections  with  one  man  (belonging  to  the  family)  over  each ; 
and  whether  that  person  was  selected,  as  the  eldest  son  of 
each  principal  branch  from  the  ancestral  founder,  or  bow. 
It  IS  evident  (from  the  later  papers)  that  the  '  Gancares  * 
did  become  very  numerous,^  but  there  must  have  been  some 
rule  U!s  to  the  limited  number  required  to  perform  public 
duty  and  make  the  allotment  of  lands,  etc.  Probably  the 
numbtfF  existing  at  the  time  of  the  Fbral  which  was  known, 
but  is  not  stated,  was  adhered  to,  in  this  respect. 

The  village  writer  (Kullcarni)  is  also  alluded  to  as  one  of 
the  village  superiors.  Here  it  is  (more  than  once)  said  that 
lie  was  originally  appointed  by  the  headmen,  though  the  office 
once  given  became  hereditary  (and   tenia nddr  like   others), 

fin  a  case  like  this  it  is  quite  probable  that  the  '  writers ' 
were  culled  in  (with  or  without  the  local  ruler's  sanction) 
by  the  colonizers  or  founders  of  the  villages,  who  would 
(under  Hindu  rule  at  any  rate)  enjoy  considerable  exemptions 
from  taxation  and  much  freedom.  Ordinarily,  we  believe 
the  *  writer '  to  have  been  introduced,  rather  by  the  king 
or  his  local  officers,  to  look  after  his  revenue  collections* 

(B)  Not  only  do  we  observe  that  eight  villages  are 
superior  in  rank,  but  two  among  the  eight  have  some  extra 


1  Cf.  J,U,A,S.,  April,  IS97,  p,  2»*. 

*  Qim  never  Imei^  'T  '  rtUc,  m  the  Dallian  did ;  bad  it  *luiic  s*\  tlic»o 

L  would  probai  u  reprea^  a&d  uot  allovred  to  aoi  in  the  wAf 

»ilul]  nftprwAnls  itn  <..^.  im  i. 
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dignity.  The  whole  of  the  facts  stated  point  to  a  strong 
probability,  that  we  have  here  a  case  in  which  the  traditional 
''  four  men,"  or  other  small  number  of  leaders,  went  forth 
with  a  party  of  colonists  and  set  on  foot  an  area  of  cultiva- 
tion, which  at  first  began  with  two,  and  soon  resolved  itself 
into  eight,  villages,  of  which  the  leaders  and  their  sons 
were  the  Gankwars.  As  time  went  on,  fresh  patches  of 
cultivation,  with  their  hamlets  for  residence,  sprang  up  all 
round,  and  these  in  time  attracted  their  own  staff  of  artizans, 
and  acquired  a  separate  existence  and  place  in  the  records. 
Thus  (in  the  district  originally  comprised  in  the  rules  of 
1526)  there  were  31  villages,  all  sprung,  by  extension  and 
fission,  from  an  original  parent,  or  rather,  a  small  number 
of  parents.^ 

(C)  I  am  not  sure  what  this  ceremonial  reading  out  and 
writing  down,  of  a  general  order  or  decision  is.  The 
Portuguese  word  nemo  can  hardly  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  Persian  *  nama '  ;  I  think  it  must  refer  to  the 
Marathi  phrase  'nem  (or  niyam)  laonen,'  which  means 
*  finally  to  confirm,*  *  set  up  '  or  *  establish  *  anything. 

(D)  The  various  rules  under  the  head  of  *  management ' 
show  how  much  the  system  has  advanced  in  favour  of  the 
State  Treasury ;  particularly  the  rule  in  the  case  of  failure 
of  a  whole  village  strikes  us  as  very  harsh  ;  for  here  the 
other  villages,  not  the  treasury,  are  to  bear  the  loss,  although 
they  are  in  no  wise  to  blame  for  it.*  Moreover,  the  rules 
of  *  escheat '  (on  failure  of  heirs)  have  been  largely  extended 
to  benefit  the  Government,  and  collateral  succession  is  not 
recognized.  Nothing  of  the  kind  was  known  to  ancient 
custom. 

(E)  The  reader  will  probably  fail  to  understand  what 
can  bo  meant  by  *  profit  and  loss '  in  the  yearly  revenue 
management.     Ordinarily,  where  the  revenue  is  assessed  on 

^  Wo  aro  quito  familiar  with  this  process  in  Xorthern  India,  where  the  parent 
*ito  is  onlU^i  khep*.  etc.,  and  the  offshoot  ^illa£:es,  majra.  grarhi,  etc.  See  m j 
*•  Imlitui  Villaire  Community"    Lon;rmans,  1S96),  p.  270  foil. 

'  It  is  piVHsihlo,  however,  that  '  custom  '  may  to  s<:»me  extent  have  justified  the 
rule,  it  the  villajres,  havinjr  developed  out  of  an  orijrinal  central  location,  still 
rfgaixlcd  themselves  as  ,in  some  sense)  all  one  great  village. 
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the  whole  village  and  properly  distributed  among  the  co- 
sharers  (according  to  their  constitution),  as  in  North- Western 
India^  th©  only  question  is  of  profit  or  loss  to  the  cultivator 
nr  owner.  And  so  in  a  Bombay  raiyatwari  village,  every 
holding  bears  its  own  assessment.  The  State  Revenue  can 
be  no  more  than  the  sum  of  these  assessments ;  and  there 
is  no  question  of  profit  or  loss  except  to  the  cultivator 
himself — if  the  produce  is  so  poor  that  it  does  not  do  more 
than  barely  meet  expenses,  and  pay  the  revenue. 

But  under  the  method  recorded  as  *  customary '  by  the 
Forafy  the  total  amount  which  the  *  Gancars '  realize  by  the 
proper  dues  assessed  on  the  several  classes  of  heritable  land 
may  not  equal  the  total  sum  for  which  they  are  made 
responsible  by  clause  4.  In  that  case  (saving  only  as 
regards  loss  due  to  war)  the  difference  between  the  realized 
amount  and  the  required  total  has  to  be  made  good  by 
a  surcharge,  or  further  contribution  demanded  for  such 
lands  as  are  not  expressly  exempt.  This  may  not,  at  once, 
he  clear. 

It  appears  from  the  rules  that  the  village  lands  include 
(1)     Watan    lands    of    the    headmen,    writer,    and   village 

Brvants;  these  do  not  pay  any  rent  or  revenue.  (2)  There 
may  be  also  other  lands  granted  rent-free.  (tJ)  Also  lands 
at  a  fixed  assessment  which  does  not  vary,  and  there  is  no 
liability  to  any  cess  or  surcharge,  (4)  There  may  be  newly 
tfatablished  fields,  and  vacant  lands  taken  up  (as  arranged 
by  the  headman,  clause  9),  which,  on  the  lease  terms  being 
Bpted,  become  regular  holdings.     These  are  all  *  heritable 

inds/  and  are  in  effect  private  property*  We  gather  from 
later  documents  that  those  holders  of  land  at  fixed  rates, 
err  on  any  permanent  tenure,  were  called  *  culacharin/  i.e. 
kulii^uri  (Mar,),  meaning  *  rent-payers' — those  who  have  a 
fixed  &iaiu9  (cf.  Wilson,  Gloss.,  s.v,  knld),  (5)  But  a  large 
irea  of  low-lying  and  flootled  rice-land  is  include<l  iu  each 
Pirillagc  (apart  from  any  lands  of  thi^  class  that  happen  to 
be  private  property)*  and  this  does  not  become  the  property 
II f  anyone  in  particular,  but  is  put  up  in  convenient  lots  to 

laction  every  year,  so  that  the  rents  bid  may  be  devoted 


1^ 
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to  meeting  the  State  Revenue-deniand  in  the  first  instance. 
In  fact,  the  sum  thus  realized  is  probably  the  sheet  anchor. 
If  prices  are  high  and  circumstances  favourable,  the  rice- 
lands  may  fetch  such  a  sum  that,  together  with  the  rent» 
due  on  other  lands,  the  total  may  more  than  cover  the  State 
demand,  and  there  is  a  'profit'  which  is  distributed  by 
a  return  payment  to  the  persons  entitled.  Sometimes  it  will 
be  the  case  that  the  total  obtained  will  not  cover  the  State 
demand ;  then  the  holders  of  lands  that  are  not  revenue- 
free,  or  on  absolutely  fixed  terms,  must  make  up  the  loss 
pro  rata.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  total  State  revenue 
'  is  not  '  permanently  '  assessed ;  it  may  increase  or  decrease 
whether  by  the  effect  of  a  periodical  reassessment,  or  revision 
of  settlement,  or  otherwise. 

Under  the  later  Moslem  Settlements  in  the  Dakhan,  this 
system  was  not  pursued:  there,  the  headmen  were  equally 
made  responsible  for  a  total  sum,  but  when  they  could  not 
get  enough  out  of  the  village  to  make  it  up,  they  did 
not  formally  redistribute  the  deficit  as  these  rules  direct^ 
but  had  to  pay  it  themselves,  and  were  allowed  to  collect 
an  annual  'mushahara'  or  cash  allowance,  which  (on  the 
average)  recouped  them.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add 
that  (under  either  system)  great  power  is  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  headmen. 

(F)  Clause  9  is  interesting  as  showing  that  the  tanga  = 
tahka  (Mar.)  was  a  coin  then  in  use.  There  is  considerable 
confusion  about  the  date,  and  the  value,  of  the  coins  so 
called  :  the  more  so  as  *  tanga '  is  still  used  in  Goa,  but 
for  a  copper  coin  =  -j^j  of  the  Goa  rupee.  In  the  latter 
case  the  word  seems  to  be  confused  with  *  taka,'  used  for 
copper  coin  generally.  It  is  said  by  Grant  Duff  that  the 
silver  *tanka'  was  introduced  in  1637  into  the  Dakhan, 
and  into  the  Nizam  Shahi  kingdom  some  twenty-seven  years 
earlier.^  Here,  however,  we  have  a  silver  coin  of  this  name 
in  1526.  The  tahka  is  variously  given  as  either  four  or 
nine  *raasha'  of  silver  (1  masha  =  13  to  17  grains).      It 

1  Quoted,  J.R.A.S.,  April,  1897,  p.  269. 
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19,  however,  clear  that  in  the  times  of  the  Forai,  the  '  tanga  * 

was  a  silver  coin  worth  60  rmk  or  reiSt  and  (at  the  then 

price   of  copper)   was   ia    vahie   about   sixteen   pence.      It 

coii5ist43d  of  four  ^harganim*  which  appears  to  be  the  (Hindi) 

ll>arakaDi.     The  nld  mediaeval  tankii  of  the  Pa  than  Empire 

EWas  divided   into  fractions   (kani),  of  which  one  was  ^=  ^*^, 

LAnd  there  were  various  small  coins,  one  of  which  was  the 

•  duiizdah  -  kani '   (or  bara-kani),  i.e.    twelve   sixty-fourths. 

This   would    be    nearly  ^  of  the    tanka,    or   about   ^d.   in 

Talue*       (See   Yule    &    Burneli,    Supplement  to  Glossary » 

8,v,  hargam\  and  Mr,  Whiteway's  **Rise  of  the  Portuguese 

Power,  etc.,"  p.  (i9.) 

Later  HUiory  of  the  Villager* 

There  are  a  number  of  later  documents,  and  some  legislative 

enactments,  which  show,  as  I  have  already  indicated,  that 

^theae  (originally  raiyatwari)  villages  have  since  undergone 

^H  great  change.     Obscure  as  are  the  details  of  the  change, 

there  can   be  no  doubt  as  to  its  occurrence,  or  as  to  its 

^general  nature. 

It  will  help  to  make  the  matter  more  intelligible  if  I  call 
to  mind  the  fact  that  in  India  we  are  quite  familiar  with 
historic  alterations  in  the  constitution  of  villages* 

Take  for  example  the  (very  common)  origin  of  *  pattidari,' 
Le«  ancestrally- shared,  villages  in  the  North- West  Provinces. 
They  arose  out  of  a  (nms/ormation  of  tin  earlier  community. 
There  was  once  such  a  community — no  matter  how  constituted 
— but  enjoying  a  certain  indepeudence.  But  in  the  early 
days  of  British  rule,  when  the  idea  of  one  lamUord  for  each 
village  or  other  estate  was  still  prevalent,  a  revenue-farmer, 
or  land-manager,  got  himself  recognized,  and  was  recorded, 
84  ike  proprietor  of  the  whole.  In  the  course  of  some 
mera titans,  his  sons,  grandsons,  and  great  -  grandsons, 
acceeding  to  the  inheritance,  made  the  village  into  shares; 
they  became  the  founders  of  the  *  patti,^  *  thok,'  and  *  tula ' 
divisions.  Within  these,  the  co-sharers  gradually  multiplied, 
^  aet  up  their  managing  'pangayat/  and  became  the  community 

J.a.A.S.   1900  19 
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—the  original  body  having  sunk  to  being  '  tenants/  and 
ihiir  oonttitution  (whatever  it  was)  having  long  disappeared.^ 
Or  take  another  case  —  of  the  reverse  process.  In  the 
Th&Atra  TSluka  of  the  Kaira  district  (North  Bombay),  about 
tho  year  a.d.  1483,  the  Sultan  granted  ninety  square  miles 
uf  land  to  a  number  of  his  soldiers  who  had  distinguished 
t<heintelvo8  at  the  storming  of  a  noted  fort  not  far  off. 
A  certain  number  of  '  village '  groups  were  taken  possession 
oil  or  newly  established,  in  this  area.  At  first,  if  we  may 
Judge  iVom  the  name  'Baragam/  they  were  about  twelve 
In  number.  These  threw  off  hamlets  in  the  usual  way,  and 
thus  new  villages  developed.  In  all  there  were  (in  1872) 
about  twenty- seven.  Originally  they  were  held  free  of 
revenue ;  but  the  Mahrathas  bad  subjected  them  to  a  full 
asaeaament,  and  so  they  continued.  These  villages  were  in 
fact  (though  it  was  not  the  Bombay  custom  so  to  recognize 
them)  *  pattidari '  villages,  the  descendants  of  the  military 
grantees  being  the  co-sharing  owners  (in  fractional  shares). 
At  the  Survey  Settlement  it  was  actually  proposed  to  the 
communities  that  they  should  be  (jointly)  assessed  at 
a  lump  sum  for  each  village,  they  dividing  the  responsibility 
according  to  their  own  ancestral  shares  or  constitutional 
method.  But  by  that  time  the  'Miiliks'  (so  they  were 
called  owing  to  the  ownership  originally  granted  them)  had 
become  so  numerous,  and  the  divided  shares  so  small  and 
in  such  poverty,  that  they  feared  the  joint- responsibility  and 
declined  it.^  The  Government  officers  then  dealt  wisely 
with  the  case  ;  they  allowed  each  *  house '  to  hold  its 
*  gharkhed*  or  private  family  land  (what  we  should  call  *sTr' 
in  North- West  India)  re  venue- free,  and  separatel}^  assessed 
and  surveyed  the  other  lands,  making  them   *  raiyatwari,' 

*  This,  ns  ft  woll-kno>\'n  fnrt.  is  tho  oriijin  of  a  not  inconsiderable  number  of 
villftgo«  (of  tluH  imrtioulftr  rluiw)  in  tho  N.W.P. 

■  Thin  showrt  now  niurli  roveniio  manaj*omont  depends  on  the  character  and 
cuftomn  of  tho  |HMmh» ;  liabilities  cannot  be  creattxl  oy  administrative  measures. 
And  doubtloM  in  liouibay  th«'  ^fenernl  prevalence  of  the  raiyatwari  management 
•orvwl  M  an  example  to  these  villajjes,  making?  them  desire  it.  The  povertjr  had 
boon  Iftfffoly  nroraotwi  by  the  exactions  of  the  Muhratha  rulers  and  the  Chief  of 
IbiUsiniir;  out  was  also  due  to  oxcossiva  svibilivision  of  the  land  among  the 
familiM. 
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€ach  holder  having  to  pay  the  revenue  direct  to  the  local 
-treasury.  The  only  distinction  was  that  (in  virtue  of  their 
:>rijginal  superior  position)  the  old  proprietary  families  were 
stated  a  cash  allowance  (at  a  rata  approximating  to  fifiy 
per  cent,  on  the  assessment).  Thus  the  *Maliki*  tenure 
(as  a  special  one)  has  disappeared  ;  the  villages  became 
ordinary  raiyatwari  villages,  only  that  certain  families  have 
a  privilege  in  revenue-free  (inam)  lands,  and  a  rentchargo 
or  allowajice  (paid  through  the  treasury)  on  the  other 
(raiyat)  holdings.  I  mention  this  case  in  some  detail 
ause  in  principle  it  represents  jtiat  what  ought  to  be  do$ie 
*rUh  the  old  Goa  cillfujes. 

In  the  transformation  which  the  villages  of  the  Foral 
underwent,  we  have  a  greater  complication.  In  the  cases 
just  stated  the  change  is  entirely  intelligible  because  it 
directly  refers  to  the  shares  or  holdings  in  land,  and  to 
the  consequent  joint  or  separate  liability  for  revenue.  But 
Lin  the  Goa  case,  the  land  holdings,  as  such,  were  not 
fected.  It  was  the  rents  and  proceeds  of  land,  not  the 
land  itself,  that  became  the  subject  of  the  confused  rights 
which  appear  at  the  present  day. 

The  root  of  the  mischief  was  (and  perhaps  still  is)  over 
KsseBsment  of  the  revenue,  and  the  exaction  of  other  dues 
besides.  And  this  was  aggravated  by  the  fact  tbat  the 
whole  revenue  charge  was  made  into  one  lamp  sura,  and 
the  headmen  (according  to  their  recognized  number)  were 
made  jointly  responsible  to  produce  it  somehow-  It  is  true 
that  the  Foml  declares  this  to  be  **the  custom."  But  it 
was  certainly  not  the  old  custom  of  the  village  ;  it  was 
the  (arbitrary)  'custom'  of  the  Bijiipur  Kings. 

Nor  can  it  for  one  moment  be  supposed  that  the  revenue- 
demand  was  merely  the  aggregate  of  the  properly  adjusted, 
several  assessments  and  lease^rents,  duly  allowing  for  rent 
and  revenue^free  lauds,  waian  lands,  and  privileged  holdings. 
It  was  a  round  sum  arbitrarily  made  up,  not  of  course 
entirely  without  reference  to  data^  but  in  excess  of  any 
total,  because  of  the  area  of  r!ce-land  and  other 
inamjiopriated  hoMings  and  wa^te  land,  which  the  heLidmen 
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were  oxpootod   to  bring  under  cultivation,   if  they   were 
export  uud  diligent. 

1)ut  in  truth  the  revenue -demand  was  almost  certainly 
MMiS^  to  arbitrary  increase  by  the  harsh  rules  of  *  escheat  * 
and  %\\P  limitatioD  of  rights  of  inheritance,  which  would 
oau««^  laudt  bearing  additional  revenue  to  be  put  on  the 
UM  fVv^  time  to  time.  And  we  find  that  in  1541,  the 
revi^v^e^  (and  rMit*^)free  grants  of  even  the  village  servants 
WiMfi^  wilKdwiwii!  Moreover,  from  certain  rules  in  1735 
wv  Wi^m  iKal  the  ecclesiastics  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
4^IM«iulil»)(  lolls  from  the  village  under  the  name  of  '  alms  * 
(««/tfM»A4«>^  am)  of  imprisoning  the  villagers  and  distraining 
IK^^^  |COod«  to  get  payment.  By  the  orders  in  question 
Ibia  o^loin  was  prohibited,  but  they  show  that  it  had 
W^^g  ^.\Ut^. 

^udpi*  ordinary  circumstances  the  extensive  power  thus 
I^Mi  in  the  hands  of  the  headmen  would  have  made  them 
U^  /(H>h  owners  of  all  the  village  land,  or  at  least  have  made 
aU  thi)  holders  (that  were  not  rent-free)  their  subservient 
tpuautM,  And  this  would  have  been  followed  by  the  headmen 
(vkn  ViiVi^uue  •  farmers)  dividing  the  revenue  -  liability  into 
UvHuitu  (fractional)  shares,  and  the  village  lands  into  corre- 
njHUuliug  ahares.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  any  such 
ntugo  ttotually  developed.  It  is  indeed  necessary  to  suppose 
that  tho  Qancars  had  some  method  of  apportioning  the 
ravoHue- responsibility  among  themselves — either  by  taking 
fractional  shares  of  the  money  total,  or  by  allotting  the 
area  and  each  headman  becoming  responsible  for  the  pro- 
portion of  revenue  that  fell  on  his  particular  portion. 
Ouriously,  no  mention  is  made  of  anything  of  this  kind. 
Nevertheless  it  is  certain  that  the  Gancars  had  no  power  to 
Mell  the  village  lands,  whether  in  the  hands  of  'culacharins^ 
(p.  281)  or  otherwise.  They  devoted  themselves,  therefore, 
to  gi^tting  the  largest  total  proceeds  from  rents  of  leased 
IwimIm,  auotion-ronts  of  rice- lands,  dues  and  levies  from 
hortulitary  hnidhohlors,  etc.,  etc.  That  such  landholders 
nnnainod  in  oxiwtonot^  is  certain,  since  *  culacharins  *  are 
innhliouod  in  tho  latent  papers. 
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As  loDg  as  matters  weut  tolerably  well,  these  total  proceeds 

(supplemented  by  others  to  be  mentioned  presently)  would 
make  a  sura  somewhat  larger  than  the  revenue -demand; 
at  least  there  was  always  the  hope  that  it  would  do  so,  or 
could  be  made  by  good  management  to  do  so.  Consequently 
the  headmen,  either  with  a  view  of  saving  themselves 
trouble,  or  being  under  the  necessity  of  raising  money  on 
the  security  of  the  future  collections,  began  to  sell  shares 
in  the  prospective  proceeds  of  the  village  to  persons  who 
were  neither  headmen,  nor  village  residents,  nor  landholders. 
In  one  village,  it  is  noted  that  one  person  bought  up  the 
whole  of  the  income ;  in  another,  there  were  some  hundreds 
uf  purchaiiers  of  shares  iu  the  proceeds,  contending  with  as 
many  6a n cars. 

In  1604  some  ine6fectual  efforts  were  made  to  prevent 
such  sales. 

The  purchasers  of  shares  in  the  proceeds  of  land  taxation 
were  called  'cuntocar*  =  (I  suppose)  to  khuntuktir  (Man). 
In  Hindi,  *khunt'  means  a  share  in  laud;  but  iu  Konkan- 
Muriithi  *khunta*  means  a  *  peg  * — hence  a  lot  or  share 
marked  out  or  defined  for  purposes  of  taxation. 

It  U  almost  impossible  to  explain  further  how  these 
'shares*  arose  or  on  what  ihey  are  based.  The  Portuguese 
authorities  give  no  clue  :  they  speak  of  them  as  '  tauga 
fchhures/  or  as  we  might  say  'rupee  shares.'  ^  In  Northern 
India  nothing  is  commoner  than  to  find  a  whole  village 
treated  as  *  one  blgha '  or  '  one  rupee/  and  then  the  shares 
are  expressed  in  the  customary  subdivisions  in  the  scale  of 
land-measure  or  of  money  as  the  case  may  be.  Thus  we 
have  a  *  biswa '  share,  or  a  *  four-ana '  share,  meaning  in 
Ihe  one  case  -^^  and  in  the  other  ^,  and  so  on.  This  arose 
Pwhen  people  had  no  idea  of  the  '  vulgar  fractions '  of  our 
arithmetic* 

But  in  Goa  the  'shares'  are  certainly  not /met  torn  of  land 
t^t  righh  in  ///» / :  they  appear,  as  I  said,  to  be  fractious  of 
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the  estimated  or  prospective  income  derivable  either  from 
certain  specified  divisions  or  plots  or  allotted  claims  (khunta) 
of  the  village,  or  of  the  income  derived  from  several  different 
heads  of  coilecium^    Perhaps  it  is  both.     We  know  that  in 
the  Dakhan  villages  (under  the  Moslem  system)  there  were 
two  main  heads  of  collections  —  (i)  the  various  rents  and 
oesses  taken  from  the  cultivated  land-holdings  (kali),  and 
(ii)  those  taken  from  the  village-site  in  connection  with 
houses^  shops,   village  trade,  and   export,   etc.    (paioidhri). 
If  something  of  the  kind  became  customary  in   the  Goa 
viUag«6»  it  would  be  quite  naturaL     And  it  is  not  difficult 
to  imagine  that  the  income  from  each  main  division  might 
W  again  classified  under  various  sub-heads  and  separately 
d«>all  with.     The  land-income  would  be  that  from  the  fixed 
f^nt9  of  the  ku}a^ari,  from  the  auctioned  rice-lands,  from 
lh<^  vacant  holdings,  from  the  leased  lands,  and  (very  likely) 
fh^n  several  imposts  on  the  free  lands.    Thus  the  income 
umii^r  tmch  head  might  be  'farmed'  in   (few  or  many) 
{H^rlioiii  to  as  many  'sharers.'      I  only  suggest  this  as 
}MV!iiiiltlo  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case.     Whatever, 
lhi»n,  tho  nature  of  the  'cuntocar*  or  sharer's  interest,  there 
MWiit  mnnx   have   been   an  impasse.     The  'sharer'  had   no 
imntrol   ovor   the   management  of  the    cultivation   or  the 
Mi'niMffoinonts  for  leasing  lands,  etc ,  from  which  his  profit 
w^«»  i«>  1h)  derived;    the  'gancar'  had  parted  (bit  by  bit) 
Willi  uMivy  ventige  of  the  income  he  once  derived  from  the 
UihU  (and  other  sources),  which  he  was  nevertheless  alone 
iiiM|MiW(3nu|    to   manage.      The   landholder  with    his   fixed 
rtiiif,  or   liJM  '  lease,'  had  nothing  to  say  to  either.     Up  to 
I? Ill*),  thtt  fiolMiona  under  various  heads  (sic)  were  sold  by 
HiMMJMM  to  tho  Uancar  (in  the  village)  who  made  the  highest 


*  T)(l«  u  iiMtfgMUkd  by  references  to  different  kinds  or  classes  of  income,  e.g.^ 
*  tnny^it  Uv  yitii'yu/  Uauaita  ds  raxy*  (which  latter  is  said  to  include  certain  items, 
H4  ifH4'M(',  i't^nivm.  utroUw),  It  is  impossible  (and  the  dictionaries  give  no  help)  t^ 
iitdt  Hlm^  ullbor  (lioiMi  (liiiiort4)d  native  or  the  Portuguese  words  mean.  *  Gutta* 
\u\  Mi4h(kH)  IM  MiirAlbl  (by  tbu  wa^r)  means  a  monopoly  or  sale,  for  a  fixedannual 
imHKf'iih  «f  M  itifbt  to  certain  variable  amounts  from  a  ^ven  source.  *Bax]r* 
\mVU\  Mf  IUk«bl)  miffht  mean  some  tax  levied  for  protection  of  the  place ogtinit 
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bid.^     A  bailiff  {naccador)  was  also  appointed  to  go  round 
and   collect    the   actual    payments  ;    and    f^e   got   the   poat 

|l&nd  might*  be  an  outsider)  as  the  person  who  offered  the 
bic^^  bid  at  auction,  i.e.  would  accept  the  smallest  personal 
Bmuneration   for   the   work   of  collecting.      In    1735    the 

Horders  (Cap.  3)  permitted  (at  last)  that  the  sharers  should 
be  allowed  to  bid  at  the  (annual)  auction,  but  (to  save 
appearanco  of  altering  the  rule)  through  a  Qancaf.  Some 
further  changes  were  made ;  but  not  till  about  1850  were 
the  *  sharers  *  allowed  any  voice  in  the  management.  When 
this  was  conceded,  the  '  headmen '  as  such,  having  nothing 
in  the  way  of  interest  except  in  their  hereditary  holdings 
(and  those  perhaps  much  encumbered),  ceased  to  have  any 
distinctive  position.'  In  1858  they  petitioned  that  they 
might  be  restored  to  their  former  rights.  Nothing,  however, 
could  be  done,  and  they  gradually  dropped  out  of  the  records, 
the  more  receot  papers  containing  no  reference  to  them. 
Dr.  J.  N.  da  Fonseca  says  expressly  **  there  are  now  no 
headmen.'*  Meanwhile  efforts  were  made  to  reconstitute 
some  kind  of  'community'  out  of  the  new  material — the 
*  sharers  *  and  others,  and  the  landholders  who  still  had 
various  interests.  Some  of  the  sharers  held  their  right  in 
the  form  of  a  share  in  the  profits  (whatever  they  might  be) 
in  the  particular  collection  in  which  they  had  an  interest. 
Others  had  been  able  to  commute  their  interest  to  a  cash 
pension  of  fixed  amount;  others  held  a  'lease'  or  farm 
(of  certain  items  of  collection)  at  a  fixed  sum  in  perpetuity. 

The  confusion  was  enough  to  puzzle  the  wisest  admini- 
strator, and  unfortunately  the  whole  had  been  attempted 
to  be  regulated  by  orders  which  were  drafted  and  dealt 
with  by  European  lawyers  who  evidently  possessed  little 
QT  no  koowledge  of  the  village  tenures  and  native  customs. 


I^ioiild  then  Imvo  to  account  to  tho  vorions  *  thftrers  *  for  the  money  each 
itibd  to ;  And  if  be  wajs  fortunate  in  hid  bid  he  would  find  the  ftotuAl 
olk'ctions  snfflcient  to  satisfy  the  revenue  «nd  the  sharen^  and  have  a  little  over 
BT  himd«li* 

*  £Tidently  the  *  ahitrera  *  had  to  be  responsible  for  the  revenue  amon^  (hem- 
iTee ;  or  some  official  taw  the  revenue  payment  taken,  before  the  '  ebareia  * 
\  allowed  to  touch  the  balance. 
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In  1882  the  curious  experiment  was  tried  of  making  (by  law) 
the  whole  body  of  interested  *  sharers '  into  a  kind  of  joint- 
stook  company.  Some,  who  had  fixed  'pensions'  (in  lieu 
of  profits),  retained  them ;  all  others  had  to  commute  their 
rights  into  a  certain  number  of  shares  of  Bs.  10  each 
(fractions  not  being  allowed).  Apparently  over  a  large 
part  of  the  Tillage  lands  no  separate  possessory  rights 
romained.^  The  lands,  or  rather  the  dues  leviable  on 
ihem*  w«x«  the  '  capital  *  of  the  joint-stock  association,  tcho 
4t^  ^Mftm/  «//  M«  ploughs  and  tools  and  cattle.  I  have  not 
9^^ii  any  details  as  to  how  the  actual  cultivation  of  the  land 
waft  carri^  on*  und  what  was  the  statiss  of  the  persons  who 
wi3krk«d  the  fields,  whether  they  paid  annual  rents  or  gave 
a  »liav^  of  the  grain,  or  what.  Presumably  the  rents  and 
\^K^  dtt^  of  all  kinds  would  be  brought  to  account,  the 
v^v^^n^  ©hurges  first  paid  and  the  profits  (if  any)  divided 
aia\^ur  th^  pensioners  and  shareholders. 

Ai^  miirht  be  expected,  this  plan  failed  to  work ;  and  in 
l^T  t^^inuiwiion  was  given  for  the  desamortigao  (which 
\  KMtUH^k^  numns  dissolution)  of  the  joint-stock  business, 
^^\  w  ivm»lutiim  of  the  'sharers'  being  passed  to  that  efiect. 
U^  Ouit  ^^tt**^  the  villages  were  to  be  cadastrally  surveyed, 
^\\\\  thi*  Movt^rul  holdings  put  up  to  auction. 

\Vi)  ilo  uot  possess  any  details  of  how  this  is  to  be  carried 
^»m(«  »ud  It  i*  of  course  too  early  to  predict  results. 

\\\\i  ouu  thing  may  be  confidently  stated  :  the  only 
i»MMiblp  toundation  for  a  permanent  arrangement  is  to 
ti>^hip  tho  ruiyatwdvi  constitution,  i.e.  to  make  a  careful 
i^mlmiM'ttl  nurvey,  and  to  assess  on  every  holding  a  proper 
H»v»MiMo<l<*inttnd,  which  it  must  pay,  without  any  'extras' 
mimI  wllliout  uuy  joint-liability.  The  best  plan  (if  it  were 
Mol'  tluMiglit  impossible)  would  be  to  borrow  from  the 
MMiMt»»»,V  (^»vt»rntnoiit  (who  alone  possess  the  really  competent 
nlwlt)  w  K*****'  Stittlemout  officer  and  body  of  experienced 
IhimI  ♦»lw««»llU»i'ii  to  do  the  work. 

♦   Wll^^  will*  v»ir«ut   holdings,  tho  unappropriated  rice-lands,  the  resumed 

(m«<U,  «M»I  Mu«  i««M»h«mttMl  laud*,  tho  area  actually  held  by  hereditary  cultivators 
«VU|«  H  H>iMlu  (Mi«loumrY  HMtHiaraont  to  pay)  must  have  become  quite  a  minor 
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The  qaestion  of  the  rights  of  the  *  sharers  *  would  have 
to  be  settled  by  commuting  uncertain  claims  for  a  fixed 
amount,  to  be  met  either  by  taking  over  the  hereditary  right 
in  the  (vacant)  holdings,  or  having  a  certain  allowance  paid 
through  the  treasury,  the  revenue-demand  being  adjusted 
on  this  supposition.  Perhaps  certain  sharers  might  be 
recognized  as  'superior  occupants'  entitled  to  a  (defined) 
rentcharge  on  this  or  that  holding  or  survey  number. 
Thus  the  villages  would  return  to  being  orderly  'raiyat- 
wari'  villages,  as  they  were  at  first.  And  perhaps  some 
descendants  of  the  old  Ganwkars  and  Eulkangis  could  again 
take  office  as  headmen  and  accountants,  under  proper  rules 
to  prevent  any  right  to  the  emoluments  or  to  the  authority 
becoming  again  shared  among  a  number,  or  being  frittered 
away  or  alienated. 


iwr,   XlL—T/te    Shn/   of  the   Beath   of  the    iait  Abhaud 
Caliph f  from   the    Vatican   MS.   of  Ihu-al-Furdt,      By 


At  ilie  end  of  Januarj  of  the  year  1258  a.d.,  after  a  siege 
of  more  than  a  month,  the  Mongol  array  stormed  and  took 
po88e»»iou  of  Baghdad ;  then,  on  or  about  the  18th  of 
February  following,  the  ihirty-sovotith  and  last  Caliph 
of  tho  House  of  Abbas,  Al-Mu8ta*sim-billah,  was  by  order 
of  Hulagu  put  to  death.  Concerning  the  manner  of  his 
death  the  accounts  dtfier ;  unfortunately  there  haa  come 
down  to  us  no  narralive  by  an  eyo-wituesa  of  theae  events, 
for  the  only  really  contemporary  historian,  the  author 
of  the  Tubakat-i-Nasiri,  was  a  native  of  India  and  wrote 
at  Delhi 

About  the  year  1300  a.d.  throe  independfut,  but  sub- 
stantial ly  identical,  accounts  of  the  dt;ath  of  the  Caliph 
were  made  public  in  Europe^  these  being  written  fefverally 
by  Marco  Polo  the  Venetian,  by  Joinville  the  Frenchman, 
and  by  Hay  ton  the  Armenian  (from  whom  Sir  John 
MandevilPs  notice  is  taken} ;  and  in  all  three  we  have 
the  well-known  story  bow  the  Caliph  was  starved  to  death 
surrounded  by  plates  of  gold,*  an  account  which  baa  been 
further  popularized  by  Longfellow  in  the  poem  of  *  Kambalu/ 

For  purposes  of  comparison  it  may  be  convenient  to 
quote  ihiA  story  as  nan*ated  by  Hay  ton,  whose  work  is 
perhaps  less  well  known  than  that  of  either  Marco  Polo 
or  Joinville.  Ho  w^as^  it  will  be  remembered,  an  Armenian 
baron  who,  about  the  year  1305  a,d.,  wearying  of  warfare 
and  politics,  left  his  native  land,  became  a  Premonstratensian 


^  Jtiinnllc   mi^rttly  tiVf*  that  the  Caliph  wa»  sbat  up  in  ^  iron  esgtt,  hni 

imrAui  tliiiL  iui  unsiViiiLifh  htl  by  Hiiliig^  to  atarre. 


"'^ 
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monk  in  Cyprus,  and  next  journeying  to  Europe  came  to 
Avignon,  where  he  was  favourably  received  by  Clement  V. 
At  the  request  of  the  Pope,  Hayton  composed  and  dictated 
his  Oriental  History :  it  was  first  written  down  in  French 
(Lea  fleurs  des  hijstoires  de  la  terre  Dorient),  and  a  Latin 
version  having  been  made  from  this,  the  work  was  presented 
io  Clement  V  in  1307  a.d.  About  the  year  1525  this 
*  Cronycle*  was  translated  into  English  by  Richard  Pynson, 
and  printed  by  him  in  a  small  folio,  black  -  letter,  for 
Edward  Duke  of  Buckingham.^ 

"And  than  Halcon  commaunded  that  the  Calyf  with  all 
his  treasoure  sholde  be  brought  afore  hym.  And  than  he 
«ayd  to  the  Calyfe,  '  Knowest  thou  nat  that  all  this  tresour 
was  thyn  ? '  and  he  answered  '  Ye.'  Than  sayd  Halcon 
unto  hym,  '  Wherefore  dyde  you  make  no  good  ordinance 
&  prouysion  for  to  defende  your  landes  from  oure  power  P  * 
And  than  the  Calyf  answered  hym,  he  thought  that  the 
olde  women  had  ben  sufficyent  to  defende  the  lands.  Than 
sayd  Halcon  to  the  Calyf  of  Baldach,  'Bycause  that  thou 
art  maister  and  techer  of  Mahometz  lawe,  we  shall  make 
the  fede  of  these  preciouse  tresour  and  richesses  that  thou 
hast  loued  so  moche  in  thi  lyfe.*  And  than  Halcon  com- 
maunded that  the  Calyf  sholde  be  put  in  a  close  chambre 
&  that  some  of  his  tresour  sholde  be  layd  before  hyra,  and 
that  he  sholde  eate  of  it  yf  he  wolde.  And  in  the  same 
raaner  the  wretched  Calyfe  endede  his  lyfe,  and  neuer  sythe 
was  Calyfe  in  Baldache." 

Joinville  and  Marco  Polo,  as  already  said,  in  substance 
narrate  this  same  story  of  how  the  Caliph  was  left  to  die 
surrounded  by  dishes  of  gold  and  gems ;  and  in  the  veracious 
pages  of  Sir  John  Mandevill  the  account  has  become  popular 

*  A  copy  of  this  rare  book  exists  in  the  British  Museum  Libran',  and  for  the 
following  transcript  (beffinning  col.  1 ,  folio  xv  recto  of  the  same)  I  am  indebted 
to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  A.  G.  Ellis,  of  the  Department  of  Oriental  MSS.  in  the 
British  Museum,  as  also  for  t))e  bibliographical  notes  given  above.  It  is  curious 
that  until  the  middle  of  the  present  century  the  work  of  Haj-ton  had  not  existed 
in  his  native  Armenian  language,  so  that  the  countrymen  of  the  author  during 
more  than  five  centuries  had  to  read  the  book  in  the  old  French  or  in  one  of  the 
numerous  European  translations.  In  1842,  however,  an  Armenian  version  was 
made  of  this  History  of  the  Tartars,  and  printed  at  Venice,  by  the  monks  of  the 
well-known  Armenian  convent  on  the  Island  of  San  Lazzaro. 
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all  tlie  world  over.     This  story  appears  also  to  be  well  known 

in  other  Armenian  writers,  but  among  Moslem  historians 

it  is  rather  conspicuous  by  its  absence  in  their  narrative* 

of  the  destruction  of  the  Caliphate  by  the  Mongol  hordes. 

Thus  it  is  twi  to  be  found  in  the  pages  of  the  contemporary 

TabakiTt-f-NaHirr  (1260  aj).),  nor   is   the  story  mentioned 

by    Abu-1-Faraj    (1286),    Fakhrl    (1300),    Rashld-ad-Dln 

■  (1300)»  Hanid  Allah  Mastawfi  (1330),  Ibn  KImldun  (1380), 

or  Suyilti   (1500) J     In  so  far  as  I  am  aware  the  earliest 

allusiuu  to   the  story  by  any  Moslem  author  is  that  to  be 

{0und  in  the  pages  of  Wufsaf,  who,  about  the  year  1300, 

H  wrote  in  Per^sian  a  verbose  and  extremely  rhetorical  history 

^koi  the  early  Mongol  sovereigns  of  Persia,     Wassaf,  in  mo&t 

^pHN^ery  Persiani  interspersed  with  Arabic  couplets,  mukes 

la  long  story,  which   is  to  the  effect  that  after  Musta*sim 

had  surrendered   Baghdad,   the  Mongols  placed  gold  coins 

before  the  hungry  Caliph  on  a  dish,  and  when  he  declined 

teatiug  them*  an  interpreter  by  order  of  nfilagu  reproached 
him  for  crass  folly  in  not  having  spent  some  of  this  useless 
wealth  in  raising  troops  to  defend  his  capital.  Then, 
K  according  to  Wamlf  (and  all  the  Moslem  authors  agree 
j  in  this),  instead  of  being  starved  to  death,  the  Caliph  was, 
by  order  of  Ilfilagii,  rolled  in  a  carpet  and  trampled  on 
until  life  was  extinct,  the  shedding  of  his  blood  being 
thus  avoided.* 

In  the  cutulogue  of  Oriental  MSS.  in  the  Vienna  Imperial 
Library,  compiled  in  1865  by  Professor  FUigel,  a  notice 
will  be  fuund  (vol,  ii,  p*  46,  No.  814)  of  a  voluminous 
chronicle  composed  by  Ibn-al-Furat,  who  died  at  Cairo  in 
807  (1404  A^D.).     Nine  volumes  of  this  chronicle  exist  at 


I 


t  0«  Weil  in  hi»  Gt»ehiehte  der  Chalifen  makes  no  mention  of  the  imecdfitr, 
ntvr  doe«  Sir  W.  Mmr,  who  follow*  him.  Major  Price  in  hia  Muhamma^a» 
J)yuanti'i>   li,  221 1  sues  the  story  as  reported  by  the  late  authoritj^  of  Khwaml- 

H»fti  nil,   18,56,  pp.  77 -y  of  the  text  and  76-6  r»f  Ih'e 

tranAliiiion.  Ttiis  IVman  aircount  ii  reproduced  from  Wn^fif,  wiihotit 
itka"«vlti!ifrn?nr,  )«y  b<ith  Mtrkhwiimi  wnhng  about  the  ye«f  1500  a.d. 
[Bawtf^i-  flombay  litho^Tiiplirtl  ediHrtii  «f  I'iCfi  a.h*,    purl  t,   p,   75) 

ind    by  nr    gome  thirty   year*    liiter    {f/utnt  ^  a*  *  ^ij^dr^    Bombuy 

ltihv{frii|»lii'j  'u.  .Mu  ui  1271  A. 11.,  part  iti,  seition  1,  p.  &B}, 


■•7-.     ;.       r     iz-ier  rhe  Xo.  726 

:_-    1l>.   -Ljs   :e-a  bound  up  in 

'^^    ■  znu::  M5lV   rhrju^hout,   and 

:.=    "=^=ir^  :r;ni  •:-:l>     not  633  as 

r     i::^.;^::^     -^     ':o^^   a.h.^      This 

•    ^"*=*:..,1'-  r.L'li  in  details  of  the 

".-v-.i   US.   !id:«  ilreadv  been 

.     J.     :>    if'?    i;-:     ietf    Croi^tades ; 

.    :..:.rf    :i:ic  :he  Variean  MS. 

:   .r-*.:?-"  :.ii  Ji  :iie  Fortresses  of 

»     l;-.-*    rrejienrly   changed 

I  <s;-::?N    ind    buck   a^aio,    an 

^•n-    i   rarerjl  examination 


■i>i  - 


.-     :    /„-•    -   *'-••."     1-Joo  A.D.K  and, 

--..     .1.    i-'c    :  :e   .'C  paa:i:cm  Caliphs 

— i>*.>         '^u^iduii  !iad  had  their 

.  .:  ■    _-    'l.^uTi  Suraas  since  the 

i^  ^  •;-  ^*  •     c  Mitf  'ialipii  Al-Hakim 

,    C-.     ■*  "^    .-'■  •      rbwpeccre,  although 

.  ....*^^.^  i»    ::aiufc^  ■!;  Mr.  H.  F.  Am^viroz,  to 

..  .,^    i.     .IT  .  :vi   i    :ii>  \>.  list  jtar  nhen 

,  '  ..         -c-.a'  I     ."Kiuai.:*;    '  'H-^^:  xad  he  has 

^  .      ..^  -..'  a    i  .-ijti-u»<»'  i"  Tluc  3ie  hid  tnioflcriDt 
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Ibn-al-Furat  must  have  written  hia  chronicle  fully  a  century 
after  the  sack  of  Baghdad  by  Hulagu,  he  may  very  well  have 
met  in  Cairo,  at  the  court  of  the  Egyptian  Abbasids,  those 
whose  fathers  or  grandfathers  had  originally  fled  to  Cairo 
from  Baghdad  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  Musta'sim.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  his  account  of  the  Mongol  siege  of  Baghdad, 
though  lacking  in  exact  topographical  details,  ia  full  of 
anecdotes  of  the  last  Caliph  and  his  advisers  j  also  we  here 
get  (so  far  as  I  know),  for  the  first  time  in  an  Arabic 
chronicle,  the  story  of  31u8ta*sim,  left  fainting  for  lack  of 
food,  being  surrounded  by  dishes  of  gold  and  gems. 

After  narrating  the  chief  events  of  the  siege  (Vatican 
MS,  cited  above,  ff.  190a-195^i) — and  Ibn-al-Furat  mentions 
nothing  that  ia  not  well-known  from  the  writings  of  Rashld- 
ad-Din  and  other  writers  more  nearly  contemporary  than 
himself — our  author  proceeds  to  state  that  in  the  first  month 
of  the  year  656  the  city  of  Baghdad  was  finally  stormed^ 
and  the  Caliph  with  his  sons  having  surrendered,  these 
were  brought  out  and  lodged  in  a  tent  within  the  lines  of 
the  Mongol  carop.  An  anecdote  is  next  giyen,  at  some 
length,  about  a  certain  white  bird  that  came  to  roost  on  the 
tent  where  the  Caliph  was  irapriaoned,  and  what  Musta'sim 
replied  to  Ilutagii's  enquiries  on  the  subject  of  the  said 
bird :  this  tliough  edifying  from  a  Moslem  point  of  view 
is  quite  devoid  of  historical  interest,  and  so  need  not  b© 
quoted.  The  story  of  the  death  of  the  Caliph  is  then  given, 
and  the  following  is  a  translation  of  the  text  (1  196b)  : — 

"Then  Hulagu  gave  command,  and  the  Caliph  was  left 
Q-hungering,  until  his  case  waa  that  of  very  great  hunger, 
so  that  he  called  asking  that  somewhat  might  be  given 
him  to  eat.  And  the  accursed  H  iilagii  sent  for  a  dish  with 
gold  therein,  and  a  dish  with  silver  therein,  and  a  dish 
with  gems,  and  ordered  these  all  to  be  set  before  the  Caliph 
al  Mii8ta*ijira,  saying  to  hini,  *  Eat  these.'  But  the  Caliph 
made  answer^  *  These  be  not  fit  for  eating/  Then  said 
Hiilagil :  *  Since  thou  didst  so  well  know  that  these  be  not 
fit  for  eating,  why  didst  thou  make  a  store  thereof?  With 
part  thereof  thou   mightest   have    sent   gifts   to  propitiate 


nmm 
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118,  and  with  part  thou  shouldst  have  raised  an  army  to 
serve  thee  and  defend  thyself  against  us/  And  Hiilagii 
commanded  them  to  take  forth  the  Caliph  and  his  son 
to  a  place  without  the  camp,  and  they  were  here  bound 
and  put  into  two  great  sacks,  being  afterwards  trampled 
under  foot  till  they  both  died  —  the  mercy  of  Allah  be 
upon  them/' 

To  explain  the  more  immediate  cause  of  the  order  for 
execution,  Ibn-al-Furat  gives  another  account,  narrating- 
how  the  Caliph  and  his  son  Abu  Bakr  were  brought  before 
Hiilagu,^  who  rising  to  his  feet  seated  the  Caliph  very 
honourably  beside  him  on  the  throne,  Abu  Bakr  standing 
near  by  as  his  father's  chamberlain.  Now  the  jroung  man 
was  not  as  humble  by  temperament  as  was  the  Caliph,  and 
when  Hulagii  began  publicly  to  reproach  Musta'sim  for 
not  having  taken  steps  in  time  to  ward  off  the  evil  that 
had  now  come  on  his  people  and  his  religion  —  as  (said 
Hulagii)  a  true  king  of  the  Moslems  should  have  done — the 
youth  Abu  Bakr  lost  patience,  and  crying  out,  ''Is  it  for 
thee,  0  enemy  of  Allah,  thus  to  browbeat  the  Commander 
of  the  Faithful?"  forthwith  spat  in  the  face  of  Hulagu. 
On  which  the  Mongol  chief,  naturally  becoming  wrath^ 
ordered  both  his  prisoners  off  to  execution,  which,  says 
Ibn-al-Furat,  according  to  one  account  was  carried  into 
effect  by  strangling. 

A  general  massacre  of  the  inhabitants  of  Baghdad  followed, 
lasting  34  days,  or  some  say  as  long  as  40  days  (ff.  196fl, 
197 a),  and  the  Mongols  then  set  fire  to  the  capital.  The 
number  of  the  slain  is  reported  to  have  been  in  excess 
of  2,330,000  ;  and  Hulagu  was  only  dissuaded  from  the 
complete  annihilation  of  Baghdad  and  its  people  by  the 
advice  of  his  general  Kitbugha,  who  pointed  out  that  if 
some  of  the  population  were  not  spared,  money  and  pro- 
visions for  the  Mongol  army  could  not  be  collected,  whereby 


'  The  name  of  the  Mongol  chief  is  generally  given  by  Ibn-al-Furat  under 
the  usual  Arabic  form  of  Hulaku  for  Hiilaytt ;  in  this  anecdote,  however,  the 
name  is  spelt  hulawun  or  Hulawmy  which  I  believe  is  unusual  in  Arabic  or 
Persian  authors. 
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great  loss  of  wealth  in  tte  future  would  thus  ensue.  On 
which  Huliigu  ordered  the  flames  to  be  extinguished^  and 
granted  quarter  to  all  those  of  the  inhabitants  who  were 
still  left  alive  (f.  200^,  b).  Various  anecdotes  are  then 
given  by  Ibn-al«Furiit,  One,  at  some  length  (f,  20 la), 
relates  how  a  company  of  Fakirs,  theological  students  and 
men  of  the  Khanikahs  (Moslem  convents),  all  dressed  in 
white  assembled  on  the  Bridge  of  boats  at  Baghdad  just 
as  Hulugu  was  departing,  and  proceeded  to  devote  them* 
selves  to  death,  by  raartyrJom,  seeing  that  their  master  the 
Commander  of  the  Faithful  had  already  thus  suffered.  Twice 
over  Hulagu  sent  his  chamberlain  to  dissuade  them,  telling 
them  that  by  order  of  the  great  Kaiio,  Changlz  Khan,  non- 
combatants  were  to  be  spared,  and  so  bidding  them  go 
their  ways  in  peace.  They  insisted,  however,  that  death 
was  unavoidable,  and  that  martyrdom  was  most  desirable 
at  the  hands  of  those  who  had  slain  their  Caliph.  Where- 
upon, the  chamberlain  having  returned  with  their  second 
ausweri  the  chronicler  adds  that  Hiililgu  *'  smiling  ordered 
them  all  to  be  slam,  and  they  were  shot  to  death  with 
arrows,  the  mercy  of  Allah  be  upon  them." 

It  muy  be  mentioned  that  Ibn*al*Furat  cites  a  number  of 
contradictory  notices  (f.  198/f,  b)  as  to  the  exact  date  of  the 
putting  to  death  of  Musta'sim,  a  matter  on  which  certainty 
ia  unattainable,  and  indeed  is  of  no  great  importance. 
Further,  in  the  account  of  the  plundering  of  Baghdad 
Ibn-al-Furiit  states  (f.  1966)  that  Hillao^ri  sent  for  the 
Staff  and  Mantle  of  the  Prophet  Muhamraad  (which  then 
existed,  it  would  seem,  in  the  treasury  of  the  Caliph),  and 
ordered  these  both  to  be  burnt  in  a  dish  (iabak),  their  ashes 
being  subsequently  thrown  into  the  Tigris,  According  to 
the  chronicler,  the  Mongol  chief  did  not  on  this  occasion 
act  from  mere  impiety.  *'  For  (said  he)  I  have  not  burnt 
these  regarding  them  as  of  no  importance,  nay  rather  I  have 
burnt  them  to  keep  them  undetiled,  since  none  now  hath 
the  right  to  wear  the  Mantle  or  to  carry  the  Staff;  and 
even  I,  accorditig  to  our  law,  am  also  not  fit  to  make  use  of 
.either  of  these  things/' 

i.ft.4.i.  1900.  SO 
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This  presumably  was  after  the  death  of  the  Caliph,  and 
if  the  anecdote  be  true  it  would  appear  somewhat  to 
invalidate  the  authenticity  of  the  Staff  and  Mantle  of  the 
Prophet,  now  preserved  at  Stamboul,  which  is  used  at 
the  inauguration  of  every  new  Ottoman  Sultan,  who,  as 
all  know,  claims  to  be  the  true  Commander  of  the  Faithful. 
Perhaps,  however,  it  may  be  that  the  Prophet  Muhammad 
left  behind  him  more  than  one  Staff  and  Mantle  for  the 
edification  of  true  believers,  and  the  proper  use  of  his  Caliph 
and  Yioegerent,  whether  he  may  live  at  Constantinople, 
Cairo,  or  Baghdad. 
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IIet.  XIIT,  —  Conirihiitiom   to   the  History  of  A^iknr  and 
Nadan.     By  M.  Gaster. 

The  hiatory  of  Ahfkar  and  his  nephew  Nadan  forma 
part  of  Eastern  popular  literature.  Whea  publishing  my 
history  of  Roumanian  popular  literature  Beventeen  years 
SL^o  (Bucureesti,  1883)  I  devoted  a  special  chapter  to  the 
Roumanian  versions  of  this  history  (pp,  104-114).  I  wa» 
the  first  to  recognize  the  connection  between  the  Roumanian 
and  Slavonic  versions  and  those  contained  in  the  Arabian 
Nights*  I  then  drew  attention  to  the  intimate  relation 
between  this  legend  and  that  which  has  entered  the  Greek 
life  of  ^sop.  Since  that  time  scholars  have  paid  much 
attention  to  this  legend,  especially  as  through  Meissner's 
studies  it  is  being  considered  as  one  of  the  lost  Apocrypha 
mentioned  already  in  the  Book  of  Tobit. 

The  whole  material  has  now  been  collected  under  the 
title  '*The  Story  of  Ahikar,  from  the  Syriac,  Arabic, 
Armenian,  Ethiopic,  Greek,  and  Slavonic  versions,  by  F,  0, 
Conybeare,  J.  Rendel  Harris,  and  Agnes  Smith  Lewis, 
London,  1898.**  In  the  Introduction  (pp.  vii-lxxxviii)  the 
attempt  is  made  to  reconstruct  the  old  Hebrew  form  of 
Ahikar,  especially  in  Chapters  V  and  VL  Before  examining 
this  hypothesis,  and  many  of  the  points  touched  upon  in 
that  Introduction,  I  will  first  give  a  direct  contribution 
to  the  text  itself  by  translating  the  Roumanian  version. 
I  have  selected  for  this  purpose,  out  of  a  number  of 
manuscripts  mentioned  by  me  in  my  History  of  Roumanian 
Literature  ("Grundrisa  der  Romanischen  Philologie,"  ed, 
Groeber),  ii,  3,  p.  387,  the  version  contained  in  ray  manuscript 
No.  90,  written  1777, 
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The  BouMANiAN  Ysrsion. 

The  History  o/Arkirie,  the  very  tpise,  who  taught  his  nephew 
Nadan  in  matters  of  wisdom  and  learning,  that  he  should  have 
sense  and  philosophy  and  good  knowledge. 

In  the  days  of  King  Sanagriptu  there  lived  in  the  land 
of  Bodu  (Dora)  a  man  named  Arkirie.  This  very  wise 
Arkirie  adopted  a  nephew,  the  son  of  his  sister,  of  the 
name  of  Anadan  (for  he  had  no  children).  He  fed  him 
with  white  bread  and  honey  and  good  wine,  and  taught 
him  philosophy.     And  he  said  to  him : 

1.  *'  My  son,  I  teach  thee  first :  Enter  into  no  business 
with  the  mighty,  nor  buy  anything  from  them,  nor  buy 
stolen  goods,  lest  thy  own  goods  perish  with  them. 

2.  "  My  son  Anadan,  honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother, 
80  that  they  should  not  curse  thee,  and  let  thy  goods  remain 
blessed  and  thou  eat  and  rejoice  in  them  (cf.  Akyr.  25).^ 

3.  ''  My  son  Anadan,  when  thou  servest  a  wicked  master, 
do  not  tell  him  that  he  is  wicked  and  that  he  should  have 
mercy  on  thee,  but  do  what  he  orders  thee. 

4.  **My  son,  do  not  talk  in  the  presence  of  thy  master,, 
for  thou  wilt  err  and  he  will  hate  thee. 

6.  **My  son  Anadan,  go  to  church  on  each  holiday,  and 
on  Sundays,  for  God  will  feed  thee  (cf.  Akyr.  33). 

6.  "  My  son  Anadan,  wherever  thou  seest  a  man  sad 
and  in  sorrow  crying,  go  to  him  and  comfort  him,  and 
remind  him  that  he  will  also  die  (cf.  Akyr.  41). 

7.  "My  son,  when  thou  reachest  a  high  position,  then 
bow  before  everyone,  for  with  thy  wisdom  thou  wilt  reach 
a  higher  place  still. 

8.  "  Be  not  hasty  in  thine  anger  lest  thou  repent  after- 
wards (cf.  Akyr.  97). 

9.  **My  son  Anadan,  whatever  thou  wishest  to  obtain 
from  God,  pray  continually,  for  in  time  God  will  grant  it 
to  thee. 

^  The  references  in  parentheses  are   to   the  Slavonic  version  in  the  above 
publication  of  Conybeare,  etc. 
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10.  •*  My  flon»  keep  thy  hand  from  theft ;  do  not  murder, 
and  do  not  8p€ak  evil  (cf.  Akyr*  119). 

11.  **  My  Bon  Atiadan,  flee  from  unchaBtity,  especially 
from  married  women,  for  thou  wilt  lose  thy  head  (cf. 
Akyr.  119). 

12.  **My  SOD,  listen  to  the  wise  man,  though  he  be  poor, 
for  that  is  the  way  in  which  God  acts ;  one  day  he  gives  to 
one  and  the  other  day  to  the  other, 

13.  **A8  long  as  thou  livest,  beware  from  digging  a  pit 
for  others,  for  thou  art  sure  to  fall  in  it. 

14.  *'A  wise  man  listens  (to  words),  but  the  fool,  ev^i 
when  thou  strikest  him,  will  never  learn  anything  (cL 
Akyr.  49). 

15.  "  My  eon  Anadan^  take  no  bribes,  for  bribes  blind 
the  soul  and  make  thee  lose  it,  and  darken  the  eyes  of  man 
(cf.  Akyr.  53). 

16.  **  My  son,  better  bo  served  by  a  righteous  slave  than 
by  a  wicked  brother  (cf,  Akyr,  01). 

17.  "It  is  better  to  lie  ou  the  gridiron  than  to  live  with, 
a  wicked  wife,  and  do  not  confide  thy  advice  and  thy  faith 
to  anyone  (ef,  Akyr.  68). 

18.  "  My  sou  Anadan«  when  thou  speakest  to  thy  master 
let  thy  mouth  be  locked  with  three  locks  —  one  on  the 
heart,  and  the  other  on  the  mind,  and  the  third  ou  tho 
mouth — for  when  thou  once  hast  spoken,  the  word  cannot 
be  caught  back  either  ou  horse,  or  by  wind  hounds,  or  by 
the  hawk, 

19.  '*  Again,  my  son  Anadan,  honour  and  support  the 
good  and  the  wise,  though  he  be  only  wise  in  his  way  and 
not  rich, 

20.  **  My  son  Auadttu,  if  thou  hast  a  wicked  neighbour 
do  not  negleot  him,  for  God  will  have  mercy  upon  thee, 
and  he  will  not  be  able  to  harm  thee. 

21.  "My  son  Anadan,  be  not  a  liar,  for  a  lie  first  goes 
to  the  bottom  as  heavy  as  lead,  and  at  last  it  floats  like 
m  leaf  on  the  water  (cf.  Akyr,  74). 

22.  *'  My  son,  it  is  better  to  carry  stones  with  the  wise 
than  to  feast  with  a  fool. 
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38.  **  My  ion,  honour  thy  brothers  and  thy  friends^  lest 
he  speaks  nicely  in  thy  presence,  but  behind  thy  baok  he 
will  hart  thee  and  smite  thee. 

24.  ''My  son,  if  anyone  throws  stones  at  thee,  throw 
bread,  for  the  bread  will  come  back  to  thee  and  the  stone 
will  return  to  him  who  throws  it 

35.  "  My  son,  it  is  better  that  a  wise  man  beats  thee  than 
that  the  fool  honours  thee. 

36.  "My  son,  when  thou  sittest  at  other  peoples*  table 
do  not  sit  high  up,  for  other  people  and  greater  people  will 
oome  and  move  thee  to  a  lower  place ;  but  when  thou  sittest 
at  a  lower  end,  and  when  once  they  have  called  thee  np, 
they  will  no  more  move  thee  down. 

27.  ''  Nor  shalt  then  invite  anyone  to  a  stranger's  table. 

38.  ''  Do  not  sit  too  long ;  better  sit  a  little  and  let  them 
regret  that  thou  dost  not  tarry  longer. 

39.  ''When  thou  art  invited  come  properly  dressed, 
otherwise  better  stay  at  home  and  let  them  regret  thy 
absence,  instead  of  going  unprepared,  for  he  wishes  to 
honour  thee,  and  thou  puttest  him  to  sliame. 

30.  ''My  son,  do  not  go  out  in  the  night  without  arms, 
for  thou  knowest  not  whom  thou  shalt  meet. 

31.  "  My  son,  when  thou  startest  on  a  journey,  carry  thy 
own  food  with  thee,  and  count  not  on  that  of  thy  com- 
panions, for  thou  wilt  remain  hungry  (cf.  Akyr.  78). 

32.  "  My  son,  do  not  start  alone  on  a  journey,  and  on 
the  way  do  not  eat  all  thy  food,  relying  upon  thy  com- 
panion, for  when  thy  food  comes  to  an  end  he  will  not 
give  thee ;  (for  fruit  in  a  stranger's  sack  get  easily  bad 
and  rancid). 

33.  "My  son,  if  anyone  give  thee  good  advice  listen  to 
it,  for  it  will  be  very  useful  to  thee ;  it  will  be  like  fresh 
water  from  a  pure  fountain  to  a  thirsty  man. 

84.  "My  son,  do  not  go  to  other  tables  uninvited,  and 

85.  "  What  thou  dost  not  like  for  thyself  do  it  not  unto 
others. 

36.  "  My  son  Anadan,  take  care  of  the  top  of  the  sack 
and  not  of  the  bottom,  for  the  bottom  is  also  the  end." 
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Wben  he  bad  inatructed  him  in  all  the  philosophy  and 
ifisdom  and  knowledge,  Arkirie  took  hta  nephew  Anadan 
and  brought  him  to  the  King  Sanagriptu.  Bringing  him 
to  Court,  Arkirie  said :  **  Honourable  King,  I  will  preaant 
my  nephew  Anadan  that  be  serve  your  Majesty,  for  I  have 
grown  old,  and  am  not  able  to  serve  any  longer/'  And 
[the  King  Sanagriptu,  in  reply,  aaid :  "I  am  very  pleased 
►  to  fulfil  your  wish,  Arkirie."  And  Arkirie  said  unto  the 
King  :  "  May  it  bo  thy  gracious  will  to  appoint  my  nephew 
Great  Logothet."  And  be  was  appointed  to  that  post,  and 
it  went  well  with  him,  and  he  was  greatly  honoured  at  Court. 
But  Anadan  harboured  evil  thoughts  in  his  heart,  and 
be  thought  how  he  could  destroy  his  uncle  Arkirie,  so  that 
be  should  get  all  bis  property.  So  be  wrote  a  false  letter 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  King,  and  he  wrote  as  follows : 
**  I,  Anadan^  in  the  name  of  the  illustrious  king  Sanagriptu, 
send  greetings  and  good  health  to  my  beloved  friend  and 
father,  the  wise  Arkirie*  The  moment  when  thou  receivest 
this  letter  assemble  the  warriors  from  that  part  of  the 
country  and  come  as  fast  as  thou  canst,  for  the  king  is 
in  great  trouble/'  When  Arkirie  read  this  letter  he  at 
once  gathered  bis  hosts,  and  started  to  go  with  all  his  hosts 
to  the  King.  When  Anadan  knew  that  his  uncle  had 
iipproached  the  place,  he  took  the  king  by  the  hand  and 
led  him  to  a  high  tower  and  showed  him  the  army.  The 
king  was  greatly  astounded,  and  said  :  "  What  can  this 
mean  P  *'  Then  Auadan  said ;  **  There  is  my  uncle  Arkirie^ 
who  has  risen  in  rebellion  against  thee/'  And  the  king 
aaid :  *'  What  am  I  to  do  to  save  myself  from  this  great 
danger P"  And  Anadan  said:  ''When  be  will  have  come 
much  nearer  I  will  go  out  and  meet  him,  and  with  good 
words  I  will  persuade  him  to  come  with  me,  and  I  will  bring 
him  to  thee/'  And  the  king  said:  "  If  thou  bringest  him, 
there  will  be  no  one  greater  than  thee  in  this  realm."  And 
the  king  said,  **  Go/' 

And  Anadan  then  went  and  said :  "  Greetings  to  Arkiriei 

my  father,  welcome  in  health.     The  king  is  waiting  for 

ee,  for  he  is  oppressed  with  dangers  from  many  quarters/^ 
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ifi  repeated  :    "  Greetings 

■'  Hail  unto  thee,  my  son 

aa*^.      .:i2.    .j^    ±    Zit  smis? — U  it  well  with  him  P  " 

jBrf^     vuc^j.       *  Z"^    •  ^  ^^2i:  troubles,  and  he  wishes 

rr  -oc    ?    unt   -4  riickij  is  possible."     And  Arkirie 

-s.^*  '•':  n   Ti«ja«cr?- '      So  he  got    up   and  went   to 

-       •  -    i    k     nrznii    *rric:.  no:    knowing    anything. 

^^  .^"    :r3ue    .ijeMicc'i  ro   :2«  k£z^  with  his   uncle,  and 

_:-    -izi:  -*ia :     '  I*   -  "^~  — ^^  ^'-^  *^il5  come  with  hosts 

^^^•^  --  ■     -1:"  ra.r^'^s'  *3*£  I  liTf  re?n  kind  to  thee,  and 

;*j.^^   rsa  _tj  .at  xcK  inn-.-iiT^i  li  :i:*  kingdom,  and  now 

i-.-o.  --5«4r?s?t  -w  ell  in-  ^*  iLSGsiii  :r  rin:  :hy  punishment 

ii.    •.-^»i»  'ii?=**-       -ircTjr  ?»:  jujcc  :  -  I  know  nothing  of 

-j^     ;rL  ■      71"=    c-^  >CLi?i:    -'*^i.y  has:  thou  acted 

i     -au    niuir^^r-  acu^rsC  UK  ^         JLi-i  -^-f  k:z^  said  to  his 

iUi.'^u.^      -  "i.^v  shul  iTt  pi:r^  ilti  iccoming  to  his 

>. ,,    ,u»^    X  Ti-ZL  i.isv^r*?i-  ru:  jLiadan  said  : 

;-»>=    :u-:iicjxt'i  -  =eu-i:  >  ^-t  :.2?  itsia  be  struck  cff  and 
^    .,2t   :  iiiurvi:  ^=^-'  ^^'^^  ^-™  ■^-*  bcdj."     And  the 
,5^^   -    ::•:  r*>i      - '.'i.-v.:t:r     *  r"  oii  :u*  hU  head  off." 
^^  -.,    ^.    ".     l:.     •-:  .u.:.  a* :'      '  Rinic a; ber  the 
.^   .  V     .    -r     ;::  •.      ::^     i-":-!   I  pray  unto 

^^^^  ..;-'■   — ■    •••  -  "-■-  --^  Arkirie 

*.       ,  -     *  ^s*e        -;r=r  :here  the 

^         ^       .        *  ..-^      >  -*..->  -  :y  wtvp  over 

.  '.     .—      ■-•   ,•..■'»:::  ::•  the  king 
.    . >.  ■:    ■»    c  *  -       'Take  him 

.     ,         :,     :     -r-^   -         >-■    :>ey   brought 
^.         ■     -T.    >!4--i;-.    :.      r^v  5a:  down  and 
^  •-     s:-.^     -■    :ie    executioner: 
^    -,;;•.  r:^-  siould  remember 

r^..    ^'  »  •         '  t:  — ri*:  I  have  shown 
.    ...     ...      .>     :5  Mv.e  come  to  return 

-     -. .     .    ^'.i--      riiore  is  a  man 

.     ^-     •.  ^        s.-.i-:  :r.  r:<  head  and  bring 

--     .^  -.  ,  ■  .-.^  '  .v^vyl-.^xi  willingly  with 

..,    ^  -.^'<      ■    -■-    •  •*-'  *  — ^-  **^^  returned  to 

^^  ^    ^t^rt*-*    ws    Aiutiv^.-cTii  dwelling  in  his 
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liouse,  and  there  he  lived  for  nine  yeara,  no  one  knowing 
tinythiug  of  it  with  the  exception  of  hig  wife.  Anadan 
asked  now  from  iho  kiu^  the  houses  and  properly  thut 
belonged  to  Aikirie  his  uncle.  The  king  gave  them  to  him. 
He  went  to  the  house  of  his  unele,  and  he  began  to  beat 
the  servants  and  slaves,  and  he  held  great  feasts  and  dances 
over  the  grave  of  his  uncle.  And  many  other  such  things. 
Arkirie  heard  all  this  and  suffered. 

In  another  country  there  lived  a  king  by  name  Pharaon. 
When  he  heard  that  Arkirie,  the  philosopher,  had  been 
killed,  he  sent  a  messenger  to  Annagriptu  (I.  Sanugriptu), 
saying :  *'  I  bid  thee  know,  that  the  moment  thou  seest  this 
my  letter,  thou  shalt  send  me  some  workmen,  for  I  wish 
to  build  a  castle  which  shall  be  neither  in  heaven  nor  upon 
•earth,  and  these  workmen  shall  come,  neither  walking  on 
foot  nor  riding  on  horseback  ;  they  shall  be  neither  dressed 
nor  naked.  If  thou  wilt  not  do  as  I  wish,  then  gather  thy 
hosts  for  battle."  When  Sanagriptu  saw  this  letter  he  was 
greatly  disturbed  and  wondered  how  to  do  it,  fur  he  had 
no  one  to  counsel  him,  and  he  said  to  his  counBellors  :  *'  If 
Arkirie  had  been  alive,  I  should  have  had  some  one  to 
advise  me,  but  you  have  caused  me  to  kill  him,  and  now 
I  am  sure  to  lose  my  country."  And  all  the  counsellors 
were  greatly  vexed  and  wondered  what  to  do.  Then  the 
executioner  said :  **  O  illustrious  king,  if  anyone  would 
bring  Arkirie  back  alive,  what  wouldst  thou  do  to  him  ?  " 
And  the  king  replied:  **  There  shall  be  no  greater  man 
than  him  in  my  whole  kingdom."  So  he  went  and  brought 
Arkirie  from  his  underground  cell.  When  they  brought 
him  out,  his  hair  reached  to  the  ground,  and  his  nails  were 
tike  scythes,  and  bis  eyes  were  closed,  for  the  hair  of  his 
laahes  and  eyebrows  covered  them  completely  ;  and  they 
brought  him  to  the  king. 

When  the  king  perceive'!  him  he  greatly  rejoiced,  and 
said  :  *  -  0  Arkirie,  what  am  I  to  do,  as  the  king  Fliuraon 
has  sent  a  missive  asking  me  to  send  muster- workmen  to 
build  a  castle  which  shall  be  neither  in  heaven  nor  upon 
earth,  and  those  masters  shall  be  neither  dressed  nor  nuked, 
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and  they  shall  come  neither  on  foot  nor  on  horseback.'' 
Arkirie  replied :  **  Be  comforted,  O  king,  and  rejoice,  for 
I  will  accomplish  this  thing,  but  give  me  ten  iAj%  grace 
until  I  shall  have  recovered  the  sight  of  my  eyes/'  The 
king  granted  his  wish,  and  after  the  ten  days  Arkirie  came 
to  the  king  and  asked  him  to  give  him  two  eaglets.  He 
took  these  eaglets  with  him  and  entered  a  boat,  taking  the 
inaster^workmen  with  him  dressed  in  fisher-nets,  and  so 
Iher  came  to  the  king  Phuraon. 

When  they  reached  the  place  the  king  did  not  recognize 
hiw,  and  he  asked  them,  ''How  did  you  come?"  And 
Arkirie  replied:  ''Neither  on  foot  nor  on  horseback,  and 
iiow^  rharaon,  be  ready  for  to-morrow."  On  the  second  day 
Arkirie  took  a  boy  and  put  him  in  a  high  bedstead  (a  cage), 
auv)  h«^  tied  the  two  eaglets  to  that  bedstead,  and  the  two 
M^«»t9  bt>gan  to  fly  aloft,  for  the  boy  kept  in  his  hands  an 
inm  ji^iut  with  moat  on  the  top  of  it.  He  showed  it  to  them 
a«  if  ho  wt>re  willing  to  feed  them,  and  the  eaglets  were  very 
Kuu^rVk  us  they  had  been  kept  for  three  days  without  food. 
Tho  K^y  then  cried  :  "  Bring  lime  and  stones,  for  the 
wx^'kiuon  Hrt>  rt>udy,  and  we  wish  to  build  the  castle  in  the 
hoi^Kts  -uoithor  in  heaven  nor  upon  earth."  And  Arkirie 
iM^ivl  uuto  tht>  kiu^:  "Give  orders  to  the  people  to  carry 
uki  liiwo  uud  stouos,  ns  the  workmen  are  waiting  for 
\^^^k.**  Tht>  kin^  wondered  at  it,  and  he  said:  "In 
UMtK  >vo  Art>  at  fault  now,  as  we  cannot  carry  up  the  lime 

Du'  kiu^  tht^u  i\HH>gnized  that  it  was  Arkirie,  and  he  said 
uutv*  huu  :  **  I  want  you  to  make  me  a  rope  of  sand." 
Avkuio  wont  and  bored  a  hole  through  the  wall  of  a  room, 
H\ul  \\\  \\\^  uiornin^  when  the  sun  rose  the  rays  of  the  sun 
pou^»lv<it*Hl  tho  n>om  through  that  hole,  and  Arkirie  said 
to  tho  kin^:  **8ond  and  tie  the  foals  up  quickly  with  that 
i\»iM\  m»  tluit  1  inuy  twist  nnother."  And  the  king  wondered 
ks\\\{  wiid,  •*  Thou  art  truly  the  philosopher  Arkirie ! "  and 
\\s\  iMii\l  unto  him,  "  I  am  it"  ;  and  he  told  him  all  that  had 
Ivappomnl  to  him,  and  how  his  nephew  had  spoken  evil 
aiTHiuiit  him. 
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He  returned  then  from  that  place,  and  came  bock  and 
made  obeisance  to  the  king,  and  said  :  **  I  wish  you  to 
deliver  up  to  rae  my  nephew  Auadan  that  I  teach  him  my 
philosophy,  for  I  have  liitherto  not  taught  him  sufficiently 
welL"  And  the  king  said,  '*  Go  and  take  him."  And  he 
got  hold  of  him  by  the  chest  and  brought  hira  to  his 
house. 

And  he  made  four  iron  staffs  and  four  clubs  of  wood  with 
nails  sticking  out  of  them,  and  he  put  Anadon  down  and 
began  to  beat  him.  And  Anadan  said:  **  Forgive  me,  my 
father,  and  let  me  be  the  meanest  of  swineherds,  only  lot 
me  live/'  But  Arkirie  said  :  '*  No,  my  son,  thou  liast  acted 
towards  rae  in  the  same  manner  as  the  wolf  acted  when  he 
went  to  the  teacher  to  be  taught ;  for  whilst  tbe  teacher 
said  A  B  C  D  the  wolf  said  :  '  For  the  lambs  *  and  *  for  the 
sheep '  and  '  for  the  goats '  and  '  for  the  kids  * ;  in  the  same 
manner  hast  thou  acted  towards  me,  my  son." 

And  he  began  to  beat  him.  And  Anarlan  said:  *'Have 
mercy  on  me,  and  I  will  be  a  shepherd.*'  And  Arkirie  said : 
**Thou  hast  acted  towards  rae  as  the  wolf  who  fallowed  the 
sheep  and  met  the  shepherd,  who  said  to  him :  *  Happy 
journey  to  thee,  wolf/  The  wolf  replied  :  *  Thank  thee/ 
And  he  asked  him  :  *  AVhither  art  thou  going  so  fast  ?  * 
And  ihe  wolf  said :  '  I  follow  the  track  of  the  slieep,  for  an 
old  woman  had  told  me  that  the  dust  of  the  sheep  wa.^ 
wholesome  for  the  eyes/  In  the  same  mauner  hast  thou 
acted  against  rae," 

And  he  began  again  to  beat  him,  but  Anadan  said  : 
**nave  pity  on  me,  and  I  will  groom  thy  horses/*  But 
Arkirie  said :  •*  No,  ray  son,  thou  hast  acted  towards  rae 
like  a  man  who,  leading  an  ass  on  the  road,  tied  it  with 
a  loose  rope.  Tbe  ass  broke  the  rope  and  ran  away. 
On  his  way  he  met  the  wolf,  and  the  wolf  said  unto  him : 
*  Happy  journey  unto  thee,  asa  I  *  And  the  ass  replied : 
•Unhappy  it  wiU  be,  for  the  man  tied  rae  up  with  a  rotten 
rope,  so  that  I  broke  it  and  ran  away,  and  he  did  not  tie 
me  with  a  good  rope/  **  And  Arkirie  continued  to  beat  him 
untU  he  died* 
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Thus  far  the  Roumanian  version  in  this  manuscript, 
which  is  distinguished  by  some  peculiar  features  from  all 
the  other  versions  known.  Whilst  some  of  the  riddles  are 
omitted  like  that  of  the  Peculiar  Tree,  we  have  here,  on 
the  contrary,  more  details  concerning  the  master-workmen 
which  had  to  be  sent  to  Egypt.  The  source  for  this  text 
is  probably  Slavonic,  but  here  again  the  differences  are 
very  marked  between  this  version  and  that  published  by 
Jagio  and  reprinted  in  the  English  translation  in  the  above- 
luentioued  book  (pp.  1-23).  The  proverbs  and  maxims 
are  less  numerous  than  in  the  Slavonic,  and  a  large 
number  are  missing  altogether  from  the  Slavonic.  The 
Ituuiuauian  text  thus  reveals  a  much  more  primitive  form  of 
this  lt)geud  in  the  Slavonic,  or  maybe  in  the  Greek  original, 
than  has  hitherto  come  to  light.  The  incident  connected 
with  the  flying  of  the  boy  in  the  cage  or  bedstead  is  here 
uUo  nmch  fuller  than  in  the  Slavonic  text,  and  presents 
utrikiug  re«omblance  to  the  ancient  Solomon  legends  with 
which  tliis  part  of  the  history  is  undoubtedly  connected. 
Nor  MhouKl  it  be  forgotten  that  this  text  is  merely  one  out 
ol'  a  miiuhor  of  similar  texts,  of  which  I  have  given  a  short 
(loHoriptioii  in  my  book  on  Roumanian  Popular  Literature, 
uiul  nnuuilly  in  my  History  of  Roumanian  Literature  in 
<lnH)ht^r'«  ''(irundriss  der  Roraauischen  Philologie,"  ii,  3, 
|i.  .M87.  Although  all  these  MSS.,  and  the  printed  texts 
puhliMlit'd  by  Anton  Panu  (1842)  rest  ultimately  upon 
<iiMi  Shivouio  (»r  Greek  original,  yet  there  is  no  absolute 
i(li)Uti(y  uiuong  them.  Each  text  differs  from  the  other, 
nilhnr  through  the  omission  of  some  minor  incidents  and 
MJiiiihiH  at  the  eud  of  the  tale  or  in  the  maxims  and  sentences, 
ol'  whioh  ouo  contains  a  larger,  the  other  a  smaller  number, 
himI  ndiiM^  u^uin  huvo  new  maxims  inserted  which  are  missing 
ill  iithor  vtirHions.  These  changes  are  sometimes  radical, 
iiiMl  ytit  tht'y  huvo  evidently  taken  place  within  the  last  two 
<.r  ihn^o  (Minturios,  as  none  of  these  MSS.  is  older  than  the 
(ti^htoi^nth  contury. 

Thii  luot  that  even  in  one  literature,  and  within 
^   (iiiiM|iarativt)ly  short  period,  profound  changes  have  been 
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introduced    into    it,    is    of   no    mean    importance    for    the 

history   of   this   tale.     Similar    changes   have   undoubtedly 

occurred  also  in    the  other  versions  of  Ahikar,  and    it   is 

more  than  doubtful  whether  we  have  in   the  versions  that 

have  come  down  to  us,  all  of  a  comparatively  recent  origin, 

the  old  and  primitive  form  of  the  "Ahikar"  legend.     The 

process  of  continual  change  is  not  limited  to  one  period  or 

one  circle  alone.     This  is  the  rule  for  all  popular  books, 

«nd  any  conclusions   that  are  derived  solely    from    one  or 

more  versions,  or  even  from  all  combined,  must  fall  short 

of  the  truth  so  long  as  this  factor  is  being  ignored.      In 

this  change  only  the  frame,  i.e,   the  history  of  the  hero, 

remains  as   a   rule  the  abiding  factor.     The  incidents  are 

either  amplified  or  altered  according  to  the   fancy  of  the 

copyist,  and   according   to  his   greater  or   smaller  amount 

'of  knowledge.     The  most  fluctuant  element  is  the  gnomical 

— ^the  maxims   and   proverbs   that  float  about,  as  it  were, 

in  the  air,   and   are  eagerly  caught   up   by   the   scribes  to 

popularize  the  tale  with  the  listeners  for  whom  it  is  intended. 

Theae  bear  the  imprint  of  the  immediate  environments;  for 

they  roust  have  the  local  colour  if  they  are  to  be  retained 

by  the  copyist  or  translator.      The  figurative  element  will 

live  longest  in   the   East,   the  pregnant   antithese  will   be 

appreciated  everywhere, 

I  do  not  intend  discussing  here  the  history  of  the  European 
proverbs.  It  suffices  to  point  out  the  profound  change  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  Greek  proverbs.  The  Byzantine 
and  modern  Greek  difier  from  the  old  not  merely  in  form, 
but  in  tendency,  as  Krumbacher  has  convincingly  shown. 
They  resemble  much  more  the  Oriental  conceptions  and  are 
also  of  a  figurative  chanicter.  In  fact,  they  are  identical 
with  the  Ahikar  type,  which  in  its  turn  resembles  the  old 
Hebrew  *  mashal/  the  maxims  of  the  Books  of  Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes,  and  Sirach.  The  Oriental  proverbs  have  in 
their  transmission  from  the  E^ist  to  the  West  a  history  of 
their  own.  Mutual  borrowing  can  be  followed  up  here  no 
,  leas  clearly  than  in  the  case  of  tales  and  apologues.  This 
branch  of  comparative  folklore  has,  however,  as  yet  scarcely 
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been  touched  upon  in  spite  of  the  great  work  of  Wander 
and  others.  How  far  the  East,  and  in  speaking  of  it  in  thia 
connection  I  limit  myself  to  the  Christian  and  Mohnmmedan 
East — ^is  indebted  to  the  West,  i.e.  Greece,  and  vice  tersd, 
can  only  be  matter  of  conjecture.  In  each  country  scores  of 
witty  sayings  will  have  crystallized  at  one  time  ox  another 
round  one  prominent  figure  renowned  for  sharpness  of  wit 
and  keenness  of  spirit.  Collections  of  such  proverbs  have 
then  been  transferred  from  the  one  to  the  other.  The 
similarity  in  many  an  incident  and  in  a  good  number 
of  maxims  between  Solomon,  Ahikar,  ^sop,  and  Loqman, 
is  due  to  these  causes  of  identification  and  adaptation  from 
one  local  hero  to  the  other.  In  fact,  the  bulk  of  the  final 
portion  is  taken  over  bodily  from  the  old  cycle  of  Solomonic 
legends  and  adapted  to  the  Ahikar  cycle.  The  same  has 
happened  to  individual  maxims  and  proverbs.  The  route 
they  take  is  not  easy  to  follow.  One  single  example  must 
suffice  to  show  how  such  maxims  have  come  from  the 
West  to  the  East,  to  be  enriched  and  amplified  there,  and 
to  begin  a  new  journey  through  the  length  and  breadth 
of  Europe. 

It  will  at  the  same  time  disclose  the  true  origin  of  the 
Ethiopic  collection,  which  the  editors  do  not  seem  to  realize. 

Honein  b.  Isaac  translated  in  the  ninth  century  from 
various  languages — Greek,  Syriac,  and  Hebrew — into  Arabic 
a  large  collection  of  such  maxims.  It  has  deeply  influenced 
European  and  also  Oriental  paroeraiology.  In  the  eleventh 
century  already  it  was  translated  into  Hebrew,  and  about 
the  same  time  or  a  century  later  into  Spanish.  It  forms 
the  basis  of  Mubashir's  collection,  which  in  its  turn  is  the 
basis  of  the  Spanish  **  Bocados  de  Oro,**  translated  then  into 
French  and  English,  not  to  speak  of  other  translations 
(lopondent  on  either  of  these  compilations  (v.  Steinschneider, 
**Ueber8etzungen,"  p.  348  IF.).  Among  the  component  parts 
of  Houoin's  collection  we  find  also  the  so-called  "  Will  of 
lioqman  '*  and  a  goodly  number  of  parallels  to  Ahikar. 
Stoinsehneidor  maintains  now  that  the  Ethiopic  text  is 
borrowed  from  tliis  compilation,  and  thus  the  theory  of  the 
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editordf  who  believed  in   an  iiidependeot  Ethiopic  version 
of  Ahikar,  falk  to  the  ground. 

In  this  transmission  from  literature  to  literature  the  links 
are  often  missing.  Parallelism  is  not  sufficient  proof  for 
determining  the  possible  priority  of  one  text  over  another. 
Nor  is  it  by  any  means  clear,  because  in  some  versions  of 
the  Book  of  Tobit^  Aheiaharos  and  Nadan,  and  only  the 
ingratitude  of  the  latter,  are  mentioned,  that  it  refers  to  the 
story  in  the  form  in  which  it  has  been  transmitted.  In  the 
short  reference  to  him  in  Tobit,  not  a  single  allusion  is  made 
to  the  teaching  and  to  the  maxims  of  Ahikar,  I  see  in 
the  'story'  of  Ahikar  the  combination  of  two  independent 
«ets  of  tales.     The  first  part  of  the  tale — the  adoption  of 

Tadan  and  the  treason  of   the  latter — ^is  one  independent 

^tale^  whilst  the  *  wisdom '  of  Ahikar  is  another,  and  it  has 

been  amalgamated  with  the  former  at  a  later  period.     The 

first  is  known  only  in  connection  with  Ahikar  and  Nadan, 

no  other  name  having  ever  been  substituted  for  either. 

There  is  no  parallel  known  to  this  tale  in  any  other 
quarter.  Wherever  this  tale  occurs  it  is  always  associated 
with  the  same  names — copyists*  errors  in  one  of  the  Greek 
texts  of  Tobit  notwithstuuding.  Not  so,  however^  with  the 
aeoond  part,  containing  Ahikar's  journey  to  Egypt  for  the 
purpose  of  solving  some  riddles  set  by  the  king  to  the  master 
of  Ahikar,  and  the  successful  accomplish meot  of  his  task. 
The  very  same  incidents  occur  in  the  lite  of  ^sop,  and 
Loqman  has  been  credited  with  identical  exploits.  But  all 
these  are  merely  the  late  reflexes  of  older  cycles  of  legends 
clustering  round  the  name  of  Solomon,  the  oldest  embodiment 
of  Oriental  wisdom.  The  Queen  of  Sheba  puts  such  riddles 
to  him,  according  to  ancient  legends;  they  recur  also  in  the 
recital  of  the  riddles  put  to  the  same  king  by  Hiram  of 
Phoenicia.  He  it  also  flying  through  the  air  in  the  same 
manner  a*  the  boy  in  the  legend  of  Ahikar.  This  legend 
ha.H  afterwards  been  transferred  to  Alexander  the  Great. 
All  these  ancient  sages  are  also  credited  with  great  wisdom, 

ad  the  *  Will '  or  last  ethical  exhortation  is  the  concluding 

Drtion  of  the  narrative  in  each  case. 
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i  see,  therefore,  in  this  part  of  the  Ahikar  legend,  whick 
18  common  to  so  many  reputed  wise  men,  an  older  and 
at  the  same  time  an  independent  part  of  it.  The  same 
applies  for  many  of  the  maxims  and  ethical  principles 
put  into  the  mouth  of  Ahikar.  Their  source  must  be 
sought  in  the  collections  connected  with  names,  such  as 
Solomon,  ^sop,  etc.  Very  much  depended  on  the  translator 
or  copyists  of  the  'story.'  They  played  often  the  r6Ie  of 
authors,  altering,  omitting,  and  introducing  such  maxims 
as  suited  them  best.  Many  a  popular  proverb  has  thus 
been  introduced  which  was  of  a  totally  different  origin. 
The  one  would  favour  Biblical  reminiscences,  the  other  look 
to  the  Qor&n  for  inspiration,  and  a  good  many  to  other 
collections  of  proverbs  and  maxims. 

How  numerous  such  collections,  e.g.  of  Greek  proverbs 
and  maxims,  have  been  can  be  gathered  from  the  very  rich 
bibliography  recently  published  by  G.  Polites  in  connection 
with  his  publication  of  the  Neo- Greek  proverbs.  Such 
proverbs  were  easily  taken  over  by  another  and  incorporated 
into  his  work,  to  be  borrowed  anew  from  the  latter  by  a  third 
compiler,  and  so  forth.  To  give  again  a  modern  example. 
Negrutzi  published  in  1852  a  collection  of  Roumanian 
proverbs,  into  which  he  had  incorporated  verbatim  almost  the 
whole  of  the  maxims  of  '  Arkirie'  without  even  mentioning 
him  !  Pann,  again,  introduced  other  popular  proverbs  into 
his  second  and  subsequent  editions  of  Arkirie ! 

I  adduce  these  examples  because  we  can  verify  the  sources, 
lu  the  light  of  proven  facts  we  are  justified  to  assume 
similar  procedures  for  ancient  times,  and  we  thus  learn  to 
guard  against  rash  conclusions  drawn  from  similarity  between 
maxims  or  between  single  similes  and  incidents. 

It  needs  hardly  pointing  out  that  under  such  circumstances, 
before  formulating  any  opinion  as  to  the  age  and  origin  of 
the  Ahikar  legend,  the  first  tiling  to  be  done  is  to  try  and 
establish  the  primitive  form.  All  the  MSS.  containing  the 
story  of  Ahikar  are  of  comparatively  modern  origin.  They 
differ  among  themselves  very  much,  and  show  undoubted 
traces   of  early    indebtedness    to    the    Bible    in   its   widest 
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sense,  and  to  many  extraneous  oollections  of  tnaxims  and 
apophthegms.  An  attempt  to  reconstruct  a  problematic 
Hebrew  original  is,  to  say  the  least,  premature;  and  the 
attempt  to  penetrate  behind  the  modern  form  with  the 
intention  of  finding  a  book  contemporary  with  the  Psalter 
or  with  the  Gospel  narrative,  as  made  in  the  Introduction, 
ia  not  warranted  by  any  of  the  facts  hitherto  adduced  to 
strengthen  this  hypothesis. 

I  must  dwell  at  some  length  on  this  point  and  on  the 

relation  which  is  presumed  to  exist   between  Ahikar  and 

H  Tobit*     Much  is  made  in  the  Introduction,  p.  xlviii  fil»  of 

H^e  sentence  that  occurs  in  Tobit,  iv,  10 — "Alms  doth  deliver 

^Hkm  death  ** — and  the  editor  labours  to  prove  the  possibility 

V  that  in  an  older  form  much  of  the  almsgiving  of  Ahikar 

may  have  been  mentioned,  but  which  is  now  missing.     The 

difficulty   is    to    be    met,    then,    by   the    identification    of 

'righteousness'  and  *alms,'  both  expressed  by  the  Hebrew 

I  word  *  sedaqah/  He  takes  pains  to  explain  the  advice  of 
Tobit  by  means  of  finding  also  in  Ahikar  •*  a  suggestion 
of  a  confusion  between  *  righteousness '  and  *  alms/  "  The 
paaaage  in  Tobit  is,  however,  merely  borrowed  verbatim  from 
Proverbs^  x,  2,  or  xi,  4,  in  which  we  find  the  same  words 
repeated  twice:  **but  righteousness  delivereth  from  death.** 
In  my  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Tobit  this  very  verse  is  found 
agreeing  verbtitim  with  Prov.  xi,  4,  thus  dispelling  any 
lingering  doubt.  This  quotation  has  since  become  a  popular 
Hebrew  proverb,  exactly  with  the  same  meaning  as  iu  Tobit 
and  in  Ahikar,  *  alms'  taking  the  place  of  'righteousness.' 
Thii*  change;  iu  the  meaning  of  the  Biblical  proverb  is  due 
to  the  diange  of  the  meaning  in  the  word  *  sedaqah  '  which 
has  taken  place  in  post  -  Biblical  times.  The  Rabbinic 
Uterature  abounds  with  reference  to  *  almsgiving/  and  the 
agulftr  word  for  it  is  only  'sedaqab.'     With  this  derivate 

biBmptPg  the  word  entered  the  Qordn,  Its  appearance  with 
timt  meaning  among  the  sayings  of  Tobit,  and  especially 
among  the  maicims  of  Ahikar,  proves  with  absolute  certainty 
its  lato  origin.  The  change  had  already  taken  place,  and 
the  proveib  had  become  popular  with  the  aiUred  meaning 
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attached  to  it.  Even  now  the  sentence  is  written  on  the 
poor-box  among  the  Jews,  and  it  is  repeated  on  occasions 
of  burial,  when  the  people  are  appealed  to  to  give  ^alrns/ 
for  ''alms  deliver  from  death/'*  There  is  notiiing  in  it, 
therefore,  that  should  ''  refer  to  the  experience  of  Ahikar," 
as  is  maintained  in  the  Introduction,  p.  liv,  and  no  doubt 
can  be  entertained  that  the  borrowing  is  entirely  on  the 
side  of  Ahikar. 

Turning  now  to  the  parallels  to  the  Psalms  as  given  on 
p.  Ivii,  the  following  sentence  from  Ahikar  is  considered  to 
be  parallel  to  Psalm  cxli,  4  : — Ahikar :  "  O  my  son,  be  not 
neighbour  to  the  fool,  and  eat  not  bread  with  him/'  Psalm : 
**  Incline  not  my  heart  to  any  evil  thing,  to  practise  wicked 
works  with  men  that  work  iniquity,  and  let  me  not  eat  of 
their  dainties/'  Much  nearer,  at  any  rate,  is  the  following 
quotation  from  Proverbs,  xxiii,  6 :  "  Eat  thou  not  bread  with 
him  that  hath  an  evil  eye,  neither  desire  thou  his  dainties/' 
It  is  significant  that  the  next  translation  of  Ahikar  agrees 
apparently  better  with  the  Greek  version  than  with  the 
extremely  difficult  Hebrew  original.  Much  more  interesting 
is  the  third  example  adduced  by  the  editors.  Ahikar:  **For 
he  who  digs  a  pit  for  his  brother  shall  fall  into  it ;  and  he 
who  sets  traps  shall  be  caught  in  them."  This  is  said  to 
be  a  parallel  to  Psalm  cxli,  10 :  "Let  the  wicked  fall  into 
their  own  nets,  whilst  that  I  withal  escape."  It  has 
*  escaped '  the  editors  that  we  have  in  Ahikar  merely  the 
transcript  of  Psalm  vii,  15 :  "He  that  makes  a  pit  and  digs 
it,  falleth  into  the  ditch  which  he  has  made." 

These  few  examples  show  that,  far  from  the  Psalms 
**  containing  an  actual  memorial  of  Ahikar,"  the  very 
reverse  has  taken  place.  The  sentences  in  Ahikar  proclaim 
their  youth  by  the  form  in  which  biblical  reminiscences 
are  found  among  them.  The  question  may  now  be  asked 
whether  the  references  to  Aheiaharos  in  the  Greek  versions 
of  Tobit  belong  to  the  original  form  of  that  text?  The 
oldest  Hebrew  version   extant  (published  by  me)   has  no 

*  T.  Tendlau,  "  Spruchworter  Deutsch-juedischer  Vorzeit/*  No.  868. 
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reference  whatsoever  to  Aheiaharos  or  to  Nadan ;  and  the 
Text  of  Jcrorae,  which  stands  in  close  relation  to  this  old 
Hebrew,  has  only  one  solitary  allusion  to  this  name.  This 
is  probably  due  to  the  influence  of  the  Old  Latin  utilized  by 
Jerome,  which  in  its  turn  represents  that  Greek  tradition 
which  is  found  also  in  the  Peshitto.  Ilgen  already  in  his 
commentary  to  Tobit  pointed  out  that  the  two  passages 
in  which  Aheiaharos  occurs  are  probably  due  to  a  late 
interpolation.  They  interrupt  the  flow  of  the  tale,  and 
must  therefore  be  of  a  different  origin,  introduced,  as 
I  believe,  into  the  tale  of  Tobit  in  order  t<o  strengthen 
the  moral  weight  of  the  ethical  teaching  contained  in  the 
'  Will '  of  Tobit. 

All  this  tends  to  diminish  the  probability  of  a  Hebrew 
original  of  the  story  of  Ahikar,  readily  assumed  by  the 
editors.  Not  a  single  trace  of  the  first  part  of  Ahikar  has 
thus  far  been  found  in  the  Hebrew  literature.  Numerous 
parallels  to  the  second  part  exist,  as  remarked  above,  but 
they  are  independent  of  Ahikar ;  though  a  far  larger  number 
of  parallels  to  the  maxims  can  be  found  in  Hebrew  than 
those  few  given  by  the  editors. 

Hebrew  paroeraiology  oflers  a  vast  material,  which  has 
hitherto  not  yet  been  utilized.  The  compariaons  should  not 
be  limited  merely  to  such  coincidences  which  find  their 
reason  and  explanation  in  the  fact  that  they  derive  from 
the  Bible,  which  is  a  source  common  to  both.  There  are 
other  collections  in  which  pamllela  to  Ahikar  will  be  found. 
But  which  is  the  primitive  source  P  An  answer  to  this 
question  must  be  reserved  until  a  complete  translation  of 
some  of  the  more  important  collections  will  have  been 
published  by  me,  especially  of  those  that  go  under  the 
name  and  authority  of  Judah  the  Prince,  Elieser  the  Great, 
and  "  The  Canopy  of  Elijah  "  ascribed  to  Elijah, 

In  most  of  these  collections  the  sayings  are  arranged  in 
numerical  groups  exactly  in  the  manner  in  which  they 
appear  at  the  close  of  Ahikar*s  teaching,  which  undoubtedly 
is  an  imitation  of  those  old  *  Wills/  Such  groups  are  found 
also  massed  at  the  end  of  a  book  called  ''The  Sayings  of 
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the  Fathers/'  by  Rabbi  Nathan,  an  extremely  old  oom- 
pilation,  dating  probably  from  the  fifth  century.  We  find 
thus  the  following  saying  in  ''  Maaseh  Torah/'  ascribed  to 
R  Judah,  sub  No.  4 :  "  The  sages  say  the  following  four 
sentences  :  '  The  fool  will  then  become  wise  when  a  black 
man  rubbing  with  a  sack  will  become  white;  the  young 
will  then  be  possessed  of  knowledge  when  the  ass  will  walk 
up  a  ladder ;  the  daughter-in-law  will  live  peacefully  with 
her  mother-in-law  when  the  kids  will  dwell  peacefully 
among  tigers ;  and  when  a  white  raven  will  be  found  then 
also  a  woman  without  blemish  '  "  (cf.  Akyr.,  No.  82  ^ 
Khik.,  No.  83;  Ahik.,  No.  62  ;  Haiq.,  No.  69). 

From  the  Will  of  Elieser  the  Great :  "  My  son,  do  not 
talk  idle  talk  in  the  school-house,  do  not  scoff  at  everything, 
do  not  scoff  at  everybody  "  (cf .  Khik.,  No.  57). 

''My  son,  honour  the  poor  and  assist  him  secretly,  feed 
him  in  thy  house,  and  turn  thine  eye  away  when  he  eats- 
and  drinks,  for  he  is  hungry  and  would  leave  off  eating  " 
(cf.  Akyr.  81). 

"  My  son,  do  not  reveal  thy  secret  to  thy  wife,  be  faithful 
and  true  to  all ;  do  not  reveal  thy  secret  to  thy  friend  when 
thou  art  contending  with  him  no  more  than  when  thou  art  at 
peace  with  him  "  (cf.  Akyr.  68.  75 ;  Haiq.  53 ;  Khik.  59.  74). 

**  My  son,  do  not  cook  in  thy  neighbour's  pot  (euphemism 
for  *do  not  marry  a  widow')  "  (v.  Khik.  40). 

"  Be  patient  in  anger  "  (Akyr.  97). 

"My  son,  do  not  be  without  children,  teach  them  the 
Law"  (cf.  Ahik.  28;  Haiq.  28;  Khik.  20.  35). 

"My  son,  do  not  wander  about  alone,  nor  be  alone  a  judge, 
or  judge  and  witness  in  one  "  (cf .  Ahik.  27.  56 ;  Akyr.  27  ; 
Haiq.  27  ;  Khik.  19). 

"  My  son,  be  not  a  neighbour  to  the  wicked,  and  do  not 
associate  with  the  slanderer  " ;  and  "  My  son,  do  not  sit  in 
the  company  of  the  slanderers  and  of  the  evil-tongued " 
(cf.  Haiq.  19  ;  Khik.  90). 

"  My  son,  rejoice  not  when  thy  enemy  falls,  lest  God  sees 
it  and  it  displeases  Him  "  (cf.  Ahik.  17.  60 ;  Khik.  11.  97  ; 
Haiq.  58). 
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"Mj  son,  beware  of  a  woman  that  is  not  worthy  of  thee, 
for  she  is  sure  to  ruin  thee  **  (of.  Akyr.  15 ;  Ahik.  19.  72 ; 
Khik.  13;  Haiq.8). 

''My  son,  love  the  wise  and  nm  after  them,  know  thy 
Kaker,  live  in  peace  with  everyone,  and  speak  the  truth '' 
(cl  Ahik.  12.  31 ;  Ehik.  6.  89 ;  Haiq.  14). 

These  few  examples  suffice  to  show  that  many  more 
parallels  could  be  found  in  Babbinio  literature,  though  this 
parallelism  proves  very  little  for  the  Hebrew  origin  of 
Ahikar. 


Art.  XIV*. — On  an  Ancient  Block-prini  from  Khotan.  By 
A.  F-  Rudolf  Hoehnlb,  Ph.D.,  C.I.E.  With  two 
Plates, 


In  December  last  I  received  from  Captain  H.  H,  P.  Deasy 
a  small  cylindrical  box  containing  a  block-print,  which,  as 
he  wrote  to  me  from  Yarkand  in  April,  1899,  he  had 
obtained,  apparently,  not  long  previously  in  Khotan. 

In  general  appearance  the  box  (see  Plate  I)  mnch 
resembles  one  which  belongs  to  the  British  Collection  of 
Central  Asian  Antiquities,  and  which  I  have  described  in 
my  Official  Keport.  (See  Journal,  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal, 
Extra-Number  for  1899,  p.  108  and  pL  xv).  Captain  Deasy 'a 
box  is  rather  larger.  Its  measurements  are  :  height,  7f " ; 
diameter  at  mouth,  externally  4^",  internally  3|';  thickness 
of  wall,  £" ;  diameter  at  bottom,  ext-ernally  5f",  internally 
4 1",  the  wall  eloping  slightly  upwards ;  thickness  of  pro- 
jecting  figures,  ^".  It  is  made  of  wood,  and  turned  out  of 
one  piece.  The  waO  is  cracked  in  two  places,  close  to  each 
other,  one  crack  extending  right  from  top  to  bottom.  All 
edges  are  rounded  off;  there  is  nothing  sharp-cornered  in 
the  whole  box.  Round  the  bottom  of  it  there  runs  a  band, 
projecting  J"  and  about  If '  high,  incised  with  an  inscription 
which  runs  round  three-quartera  of  the  circumference,  jost 
avoiding,  fortunately,  the  two  cracks,  which  go  through 
the  blank  one-fourth*  Oa  thia  band,  as  on  a  platform, 
there  stands  out,  from  a  countersunk  surface,  a  row  of 
eleven  rudely  carved  human  figures,  placed  close  together, 
and  juBt  filling  the  whole  of  the  circumference.     They  only 
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differ  in  the  arrangement  of  their  arms,  which  is  as  follows, 
beginning  on  the  right  of  the  longer  crack : — 

The  first,  fourth,  and  eighth  men  have  their  arms  hanging 
straight  down. 

The  second  and  tenth  men  hold  their  hands  over  their 
stomach,  the  (proper)  right  above  the  left. 

The  third  holds  them  similarly,  but  the  (proper)  left 
above  the  right. 

The  fifth,  seventh,  and  ninth  have  their  (proper)  right 
hand  placed  on  the  stomach,  and  their  left  arm 
hanging  down  straight. 

The  sixth  holds  himself  similarly,  only  reversed,  the  left 
hand  on  the  stomach  and  the  right  arm  hanging 
down. 

The  eleventh  has  only  one  arm,  the  (proper)  left,  which 
hangs  down  straight.  There  is  nothing  to  show 
that  the  eleventh  figure  ever  had  a  second  arm ; 
the  second  (shorter)  crack  runs  up,  from  the 
bottom  of  the  box,  to  its  neck,  through  the  counter- 
sunk space  upon  which  the  missing  arm  would 
have  stood ;  but  there  is  no  mark  of  any  fracture 
to  be  seen. 


The  cranium  of  the  second,  seventh,  and  ninth  figures 
is  marked  with  parallel  incisions  to  indicate  hair.  On 
the  remainder  of  the  figures  these  marks  are  omitted,  the 
cranium  being  left  quite  smooth,  like  the  rest  of  the  body 
of  all  the  figures.  The  bottom  of  the  head  of  the  second 
figure  is  marked  with  similar  strokes  to  indicate  a  beard. 

Over  the  heads  of  these  figures,  there  is  a  series  of  five 
roughly  circular  knobs,  with  a  diameter  of  about  IJ". 
They  are  placed,  at  equal  distances,  above  and  between 
the  heads  of  figures  1  and  2,  3  and  4,  5  and  6,  7  and  8, 
9  and  10.  Above  the  eleventh  figure,  there  is  no  knob. 
A.ooordingly  there  is  a  longer  blank  interval,  of  about  4", 
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ID  the  countersunk  space,  between  the  fifth  and  first  knohs, 
corresponding  exactly  to  the  blank  interval  in  the  band 
below  the  figures,  where  there  is  no  inscription* 

The  faces  of  the  knobs  are  carved  as  followB :  No,  1  with 
an  inscription,  No9.  2—4  with  human  features,  and  No.  5 
with  the  device  or  nionogram  (shown  in  Plate  I,  fig.  2) 
which  18  also  found  in  certain  pages  of  the  block-print 
book.  The  lower  part  of  the  face  on  No.  4  is  also  marked 
with  strokes  to  indicate  a  beard ;  these  are  wanting  on  the 
two  other  faces. 

The  box  has  no  lid,  nor  does  it  appear  to  have  ever  had 
^any.     It  is  a  regular  crtpsa. 

The  long  inscription  (Plate  I,  fig.  4)  at  the  bottom  of 
the  box  consists  of  fifteen  (or  perhaps  sixteen)  words,  written 
in  characters  which  resemble  Uigur. 

The  short  inscription  on  the  knob,  written  in  the  same 
charactersi  and  apparently  consisting  of  four  words,  is  shown 
on  Plate  I,  fig.  ^.  The  device  on  the  knob  is  shown  in 
the  same  Plate,  fig.  2,  also  on  Plate  II,  tig*  11. 

The  block-print  measures  8  x  5i  inches.  The  Hues  run 
Iparallel  with  the  narrower  side,  and  there  are  from  nine  to 
nineteen  lines  on  a  page,  though  the  usual  number  varies 
between  twelve  and  sixteen.  They  also  vary  very  much 
in  length,  and  are  often  printed  disorderly,  both  in  point  of 
direction  (being  out  of  parallel)  and  interval.  The  material 
is  paper,  of  the  same  kind  as  that  on  which  the  books  and 
rolls  of  the  Ninth  Set  of  the  British  Collection  are  printed. 
(See  my  Report,  pp.  47, 109, 110.)     It  is  a  very  thin,  almost 

ansparent,  tough  paper,  of  even  texture,  and  of  a  yellowish 
or  creamy  tint.     The  first  leaf  is  torn  in  two ;  of  four  other 

ivas  (Nos.  5,  44,  45,  and  70)  about  one-quarter  is  torn 

Vway  and  missing.     Altogether  there  are  seventy-two  leaves, 

all  separate  ;    therefore   144  pages.      Printing  commences 

on  the  second  and  ends  on  the  last  page.     There  is,  however, 

^inaide  the  book  a  x>age,  the  44th,  which  is  blank  ;   and  it  is, 

neirefore,  probable  that  the  leaf  to  which  it  belongs,  the 

(=pp.  43  and  44),  originally  formed,  or  was  intended 

^  toatm,  the  end  of  the  book,  and  has  only  been  misplaced 
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in  binding  the  book.  For  one  would  naturally  suppose  the 
book  to  commence  and  end  with  a  blank  page,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  similar  books  of  the  Ninth  Set  of  the  British 
Collection.  The  book  is  bound  with  three  stitches,  along 
one  of  its  narrow  sides,  so  that  it  opens  like  a  European 
book.  The  material  used  in  stitching  is  thickly  crusted 
with  muddy  sand.  It  is  either  a  skein  of  thread,  or 
a  squashed  piece  of  split  reed  or  of  some  other  fibrous  plant. 
In  many  places  the  book  is  almost  illegible.  This  is  partly 
owing  to  the  circumstance  that  all  the  leaves  are  covered 
with  a  very  thin  muddy  layer  of  fine  sand,  in  which  the 
book  with  its  box  had  evidently  been  buried  for  a  long  time. 
The  sand  can  be  washed  off;  when  this  is  done,  the  print, 
which  is  made  with  an  indelible  ink,  is  seen  more  distinctly. 
But  the  print  itself  in  many  places  is  very  indistinct,  the 
reason  apparently  being  that  on  account  of  the  extreme 
tenuity  of  the  paper  the  type-block  was  only  applied  to  it 
with  the  lightest  of  pressure  to  prevent  the  impression 
showing  through  on  the  reverse,  the  result  of  which  was 
that  the  finer  lines  of  the  type  often  did  not  ink  the  paper. 
On  the  other  hand,  occasionally  the  pressure  was  so  strong 
that  the  outlines  of  the  type  are  not  only  blotched  on  the 
right  side,  but  show  through  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  paper. 
As  the  text  consists  of  formulas  which  are  repeated  over 
and  over  again,  it  is  possible  by  a  careful  comparison  to 
determine,  with  much  probability,  the  correct  form  of  each 
symbol.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  facsimiles,  which  are 
shown  in  Plate  II,  have  been  prepared  by  me  with  the  help 
of  tracing-paper. 

The  text  printed  in  the  book  consists  of  fifteen  lines,  as 
shown  in  that  Plate.  Of  these,  primd  facie,  lines  1-12 
present  the  same  script,  while  lines  13  to  15  appear  to  be 
in  a  different  script.  Accordingly  there  would  seem  to  be 
two  different  scripts  represented  in  the  book. 

Lines  1  and  2,  3  and  4,  5  and  6,  7  and  8,  9  and  10  are 
always  found  printed  in  conjunction,  except  when  occasionally 
a  line  stands  by  itself  near  the  margin  of  a  page,  and  where 
evidently  the  companion  line  is  simply  omitted  for  want 
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t>f  ^ace*  These  lines,  accordingly,  form  pairs,  each  of  which 
constitutes  a  separate  formula.  The  two  lines,  11  and  12, 
do  not  form  a  pair ;  they  are  always  printed  separately : 
thus,  on  p.  18,  line  11  is  printed  six  times  along  with  lines 
1  and  2  (i.e.,  with  formula  i) ;  and  on  p.  95,  line  12  is 
printed  five  times,  along  with  line  13,  also  five  times.  The 
three  lines,  13-15,  also,  are  always  printed  separately. 
Accordingly  the  five  lines,  11-15,  constitute  five  different 
formulas.     Altogether,  therefore,  the  fifteen  lines  make  up, 

Btweeo  them,  ten  separate  formulas. 

From  this  circumstance  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  text 
the  book  is  printed  from  ten  separate  type-blocks,  one 

look  for  each  of  the  ten  formulas.  This  conclusiou  is 
confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  symbols  which  constitute 
the  double-lined  formulas  i  to  v  always  stand  in  exactly 
the  same  relative  position  to  one  another,  as  I  have  ascer- 
tained by  measuring  the  intervals  between  the  lines  of  a  pair 
as  well  as  those  between  the  several  symbols  of  each  line 
with  a  pair  of  compasses.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  there 
must  have  been  five  blocks,  carrying  each  two  lines  of  t}^e, 
and  five  other  blocks,  each  carrying  only  one  line  of  type. 
That  no  single  page  is  printed  from  one  single  block,  is 
apparent  from  the  fact  that  the  arrangement  of  the  lines 
(or  formulas)  is  not  aUke  on  any  two  pages.  The  following 
ire  typical  cases  to  illustrate  the  apparently  planless  way 
i)f  distribution  of  the  formulas  over  the  pages  ;— 
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All  the  ten  formulas  are  never  printed  on  any  single 
page.  The  highest  namber  that  I  have  noticed  on  any  page 
is  eight,  and  the  lowest,  one :  see  pp.  60  and  120  in  the 
preceding  table.  Between  those  two  extremes  the  number 
constantly  varies.  There  is  only  one  other  page  in  the  book 
whicb  contains  but  one  formula,  viz.  p.  92,  and  it  is  again 
the  eighth  formula  (1.  13)  which  is  there  given.  There  are 
only  six  pages  (2,  6,  18,  57,  89,  96)  which  give  only  two 
formulas,  viz.,  formulas  iv  and  vi,  or  iv  and  ix,  or  vi  and  viii, 
or  vii  and  viii,  or  viii  and  x.  I  have  noticed  only  one  page 
with  eight  formulas,  viz.  p.  120,  which  gives  formulas  i, 
ii,  V,  VI,  vii,  viii,  ix,  x;  and  there  seem  to  be  only  three 
pages  (111,  122,  128)  which  contain  seven  formulas,  viz.^ 
formulas  i,  iv,  vi-x,  or  ii-iv  and  vii-x,  or  i,  iv,  vi-viii 
and  X.  The  formulas  which  occur  most  frequently  are 
Nos.  iv  (11.  7,  8),  vi  (1.  11),  vii  (1.  12),  viii  (1.  13),  ix  (1.  14), 
and  X  (1.  15).  Formulas  ii  (11.  3,  4)  and  v  (11.  9,  10)  are 
found  very  exceptionally ;  the  former  occurs  only  fourteen 
times,  the  latter  only  twelve  times,  in  the  whole  book. 
Formulas  i  (11.  1,  2)  and  iii  (11.  5,  6)  are  also  of  rather  rare 
occurrence ;  the  former  is  found  twenty-three,  the  latter  forty- 
two,  times.  Formulas  vi-x  are  peculiar  to  Captain  Deasy's 
book ;  so  is  the  monogram  or  device  (Plate  II,  fig.  11)  which 
appears  on  a  certain  number  of  pages.  None  of  these  is 
found  either  in  the  two  books  or  in  the  two  rolls  which  are 
comprised  in  the  British  Collection,  and  which  are  described 
in  my  Official  Report  as  constituting  the  Ninth  Set  of  block- 
prints.  Those  four  documents  contain  only  the  formulas  i-v, 
there  denoted  ix^  ix^  ix*^,  ix^,  and  ix^  They  are  shown  in 
photo-etched  facsimile  on  plate  xvi  of  ray  Report,  but  un- 
fortunately they  can  be  seen  only  very  indistinctly.  They 
are  shown  much  better  in  the  Plate  accompanying  the 
present  note,  which  is  prepared  from  inked  tracings  on 
transparent  paper. 

The  device  (Plate  II,  fig.  11)  is  found  on  twenty- two  pages, 
printed  in  different  places  on  the  page,  as  shown  in  the 
following  list,  in  which  the  places  are  defined  with  reference 
to  the  inner  margin  of  the  page  adjoining  the  binding.     It 
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ooeofs  in  tiie  kfi  Inwer  comer  twelw  tiiiijee»  tu^  on  fqp. 
6, 16,  24, 48,  68,  60,  62, 107, 114, 119, 123, 132,  and  in  ^ 
rig^t  loim  oomer,  tvioe^  on  pp«  98  and  108,  and  in  tib* 
right  npper  oamw,  once,  on  p.4S.  In  the  remaining  caae% 
▼is.,  on  pp^  7,  17,  26,  86,  87,  69,  100,  it  ia  ^aoed  in  the 
middle  ef  ihe  page;  that  ia  to  aay,  on  p.  17  it  atanda  in 
the  oentoe  of  the  page^  on  p.  7  in  the  nnddle  of  the  kfi^ 
hand  inargin,  and  on  pp.  2S^  36,  69,  and  100  in  the  middle 
ot  the  bottom  margin,  while  on  p.  37  it  oooors  four  time% 
aide  by  ride,  along  the  bo^m  margin;  in  hct,  mebkg  ihat 
the  left-hand  comer  of  p.  37  ii  t^m  away,  it  may  have  iMm^ 
atood  fi^e  timea.  There  is  no  qratem  apparent  either  with 
regard  to  the  number  or  the  phoe.  But  it  ii  quite  poaaiUa 
that  the  leaves  do  not  stand  in  their  original  order  in  the 
existing  book ;  one  leaf  certainly  doea  not  atand  any  longer 
in  its  proper  order  ;^what  is  now  the  twenty-second  laat 
(pp.  43  and  44)  must,  as  I  have  abready  pointed  ont,  have 
once  stood  at  the  end  of  the  book  ;  and  it  may  be  noted  that 
its  printed  side,  p.  43,  is  marked  with  the  device.  It  is  not 
impossible,  therefore,  that  originally  the  position  of  the 
device  may  have  followed  some  sort  of  serial  order. 

The  device  has  some  resemblance  to  one  shown  on  plate  iii, 
fig.  76,  of  my  Official  Report  on  the  British  Collection. 
The  latter  belongs  to  a  signet  ring,  and  is  made  up  of  four 
countersunk  svastikas  placed  diagonally.  One  diagonal  pair 
turns  to  the  right,  the  other  to  the  left ;  and  the  two  pairs 
join  their  central  arms,  thus : 

The  lines  of  the  first  and  second  formulas  measure  2^", 
and  as  the  width  of  the  page  is  5^",  it  admits  rather  more 
than  two  impressions  of  the  formulas,  placed  side  by  side. 
As  a  rule,  there  is  no  margin  whatever.  Thus  a  line  of 
the  page  might  consist,  e.g.,  of  two  full  impressions  of  the 
first  line  of  the  first  formula  plus  a  portion  (say  one-third) 
of  a  third  impression.    A  similar  remark  applies  to  formulae 
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ix  aDd  X,  which  measure  about  IJ",  and  of  which  nearly 
three  complete  irapressiona  go  to  one  line  of  the  page.  The 
formulas  iii  and  v  measure  about  3J",  and  of  these  one  full 
impression  and  about  one-half  of  a  second  go  to  a  line  of 
the  page.  It  is  nearly  the  same  with  forraulus  vii  and  viii, 
which  measure  4 J"  and  3f  respectively.  Formula  iv 
measures  4f'",  and  it  only  admits  one  full  impression 
id  two  symbols  of  a  second  within  the  width  of  the 
'page.  Formula  vi  measures  5J",  and  with  careful  adjust- 
ment of  the  block  it  can  only  just  be  printed  within  the 
space  of  the  page;  not  unfrequently,  however,  the  whole 
or  a  portion  of  one  of  the  terminal  symbols  is  omitted. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  determining  what  are  the  terminal 
irmbols  of  each  formula.  The  printing  is  not  all  carefully 
[>ne,  and  when  two  or  more  impressions  of  the  same  formula 
to  make  up  the  lines  of  the  page,  the  terminal  symbols 
of  the  adjoining  impressions  often  overlap  one  another, 
Lwhile  all  the  other  symbols  preserve  an  invariable  fixed 
^terval.  It  follows  that  those  two  symbols  which  overlap 
one  another  or  vary  in  their  interval,  must  be  the  terminal 
symbols.  Moreover^  in  exceptional  cases  only  one  impression 
is  placed  within  the  width  of  the  page,  the  remainder  being 
blank  j  or  the  blank  is  filled  up  by  a  different  formula. 
Thus,  on  p.  53,  one  full  impression  of  formula  iii  and  another 
full  impression  of  formula  x  are  placed  side  by  side  to  make 
up  the  lines  of  the  page,  the  two  formulas  between  them 
measuring  exactly  3 J".  Again,  pp.  92,  104,  and  105,  one 
iuU  impression  of  formula  viii  is  placed  in  the  middle  of 
the  page,  the  rest  of  the  page- lines  being  blank;  on  p.  84 
the  same  occurs  with  regard  to  formula  x.  Such  cases 
ibsolutely  determine  the  terminal  symbols  of  the  respective 
formulas.  When  once  the  latter  are  recognized,  it  is  seen 
that,  as  a  rule,  the  impressions  are  placed  so  as  to  begin 
the  margin  of  the  page.  This,  of  course,  one  would 
rally  expect  to  be  the  case;  but,  by  itself,  it  is  not 
a  sufficient  guide  for  the  determination  of  the  terminal 
symbols^  because  the  printing  is  not  done  very  carefully,  and 
not  unfrequently  the  terminal  symbol  or  several  of  them  have 
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affile  ]p9fs&ttmwitAmuf  iif  two  feagiolirttttl  faraM^ 

It  ift&r  moTtt  diffiflmK  lo  dafiBraba^vOiai  i^d^  mB&hk^ 
lop*  and  b^lon^  <i£  tiiA  fimiiAM*  .  <ki»t  giMl  dUiffieoMr  Km 
in  iher  aaamwr  «(  tiba  prix^fcwg^  Si«  imm;  Ibmiii]*  in  Milr 
alwaf»plfloidm«}io«MM8  position  o»  theesaoaa  pi^D.  Wn^ 
oioipbi  on  p^  lAl  thi  £nl  fomiibi  ooons.  tiboM  taMi;: 
Mee  k  k  pkoeif  ia  tb»  poitlicHii;  skomi  m  the  Plated  Wll 
tiiioe  k  is  wrormL  Tke  tkoraL  lomiiik  oooBa  time 
<ni  p.  88,  turn  im  &e;  fomAm  ahawa  m  tha  Ph4a 
anoa  ramaad.  (^  pi  4  tiia  iaortli  fonaola  aaoua 
times,  tviea  ia  iba  pmtiMi  ai  tha  Plsts^  bai  aao 
This  'variation  is  partmdariy  firaqnra^  m  tka  aasa  of 
farmala  vi.  Again,  tha  fenanlas  da^not  abfmym  iwajalsin; 
the  same  relaliva  positian  towards  <m^  another  oa  difoaut 
pages.  Thus,  on  pp.  29^  79,  82, 128  botii  tiie  fariraka  i  and 
iv  hold  the  position  shown  in  the  PIaita»  bat  an  pp.  41^  9^ 
104, 121, 131  formula  i  stands  as  ia  the  Plate,  while  formula 
iv  is  reversed.  On  p.  65  the  three  formulas  v,  vi,  and  vii 
equally  stand  as  shown  in  the  Plate,  but  on  p.  85  formula  v 
is  reversed,  while  formulas  vi  and  vii  are  as  in  the  IHate ; 
and  on  p.  120  formula  vii  is  reversed,  while  formulas  y  and 
vii  stand  as  in  the  Plate.  I  might  cite  numerous  other 
instances  of  a  similar  kind,  but  those  given  will  sufficiently 
show  the  difficulty  with  which  one  has  to  contend. 

I  have  tried  the  following  plan.  It  seems  natural  to 
assume  that,  in  reading,  the  book  was  held  as  shown  in  the 
woodcut,  i.e.,  so  as  to  have  always  the  opening 
towards  the  reader,  and  the  stitched  back  away 
from  him.  The  lines  of  print  run  parallel 
to  the  narrower  side,  as  indicated  by  the  letters 
a  h  Cy  d  e  fy  g  h  i.  At  the  side  of  the  opening 
they  extend  to  the  very  edge  of  the  page  ;  in 
fact,  occasionally  the  edge  cuts  through  a  line 
of  print ;  while  at  the  side,  near  the  back  of 
the  book,  there  is  always  some  blank  space, 
occasionally  as  much  as  an  inch  in  width. 
This  circumstance  seems  to  point  to   the  top  of  the  page 
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being  at  the  inner  aide  of  the  book,  and  to  conErm  the 
aasamption  that,  in  reading,  the  book  is  held  as  aboTe 
explained.  Holding  the  book,  then,  in  this  position, 
I  examined  all  those  pages  in  which  the  formulas  i»  ii,  lii, 
and  Y  art;  found,  which  formulas,  as  I  have  already  stated* 
only  oceur  exceptionally  in  the  book.  The  number  of  theee 
pages  18  forty-tlve.  I  examined  also  twenty-six  other  puges^ 
taken  at  random.  The  total  of  pages  thus  examined  is 
8e?enty-one,  just  one-half  of  the  total  of  142  printed  ones. 
The  result  of  my  examination  is  shown  in  the  subjoined 
Table  II,  where  by  'upright*  position  is  meant  tht*  position 
shown  in  the  Plate. 

TABLE    IL 


1         ^<n 

Formnlii, 

nbor  ol  pages  in  which  the  formola  oocnxs. 

No.  of  times  it  occora. 

Upright,  1   Revom. 

Both. 

Total  pages. 

Upright. 

BeTerw. 

I 

IL 

m. 

T, 
Yh 
TIL 

Yin. 

IX 
X. 

It3                      1 
7                  6 
14                  12 
22                  Vj 
&                   6 
16                  11 
16                   9 
63                    /J 

no            n 
.11           11 

2 

13 
6 

5 

2 

18 
12 
28 

60 

'' 
40 

31 

m 

48 
44 

18 

8 

26 

6o 

7 

f)0 

1        28 

208 

'         68 

63 

3 

6 

14 

46 

7 

37 
18 
.•^7 
22 
17 

This  table  discloaea  some  rery  striking  differences, 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  first  and  eighth  formulas. 
The  proportiona  of  1  :  16  (or  3  :  18)  and  5  :  6a  (or  37  :  208) 
clearly  suggest  that   the  reversed   impressions  are   simply 
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misprints.  And  considering  further  that  the  whole  book 
h  printed  in  a  most  slovenly  manner,  it  does  not  gocm 
improbable  that  all  the  reversed  impressions  arc  misprints, 
even  in  those  cases  where  the  proportion  between  the 
npTights  and  reverses  is  not  so  strikiugp  This  table  would, 
therefore,  aeem  to  determine  what  la  the  top  and  the  bottom 
of  the  formulas  ;  and  they  are  shown  in  my  Plate  in 
accordance  with  its  indications.  ^ 

As  to  the  question  of  what  is  right  and  leftj  i.e.,  whether^ 
the  formulas  commence  on  the  right-hand  side  and  ai*e  to 
he  read  from  the  right  to  the  left,  there  h  only  the  following 
indication.  As  a  rule  the  pages  are  printed  up  to  their  very 
edgesi  80  much  so  that  often  the  edge  shows  half  a  symbol. 
Only  in  very  estceptional  cases  there  is  a  slight  margin  left 
blank,  measuring  about  one -quarter  of  an  inch.  Holding 
the  book  aa  before  explained,  this  margin  always  appears 
on  the  right-hand  side.  It  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that 
the  margin  marks  the  commencement  of  the  printing ;  and 
it  follows  from  this  indication,  combined  with  the  previonsly 
explained  one  which  determines  its  upright  position,  that  the 
script  of  the  formulas  must  be  read  from  the  right  to  the  left. 
In  accordance  with  this  finding,  the  symbols  composing  the 
several  formulas  are  numbered  in  my  Plate. 

The  exact  number  of  the  symbols,  however,  which  make 
up  the  first  formula  is  not  quite  certain.  I  have  numbered 
thirteen  in  the  first  and  twelve  in  its  second  line  ;  but  many 
of  the  symbols  consist  of  disjointed  marks,  which  would,  no 
doubt,  form  distinct  connected  symbols,  if  the  impressions 
were  more  perfect.  I  have  not  been  fortunate  enough, 
however,  to  discover  a  single  instance  of  a  thoroughly 
well-printed  impression.  My  numbering,  therefore,  should 
only  be  taken  bs  a  provisional  one.  In  the  case  of  all  other 
formulas,  I  believe,  my  numbering  is  practically  certain. 
Formula  ii  has  eight  symbols  in  the  first  and  seven  in  the 
second  line.  The  corresponding  numbers  on  formula  iii  are 
thirteen  and  fourteen ;  in  formula  iv,  thirteen  and  twelve ; 
and  in  formula  v,  thirteen  and  fifteen.  In  the  second  line 
of  formula  iv,  the  two  parts  of  what  I  have  counted  as  the 
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seventh  symbol  may  possibly  form  two  distinct  symbols. 
Of  formulas  vi  to  x,  which  consist  of  one  line  eacb,  the 
respective  numbers  are,  15,  11,  22,  8,  and  11. 

Of  the  two  scripts  represented  in  the  ten  formulas,  that 
seen  in  formulas  i  to  vii  seems  to  consist  of  ideograms 
or  phonograms,  verbal  or  syllabic,  rather  than  alphabetic 
characters.  Thus,  No.  5  in  the  second  line  of  formula  ii  and 
!No.  2  in  the  second  line  of  formula  v  look  exactly  like 
a  leaf ;  and  there  are  also  other  suggestive  figures.  A  few 
symbols  are  clearly  repeated :  thus.  No.  7  in  the  second  line 
of  formula  ii  and  No.  5  in  the  first  line  of  formula  iii  are 
the  same ;  so  are  probably  No.  2  in  the  second  line  of 
formula  ii  and  No.  8  in  the  first  line  of  formula  iii.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  symbols  composing  formulas  viii  to  x 
appear  to  be  truly  alphabetic,  though  I  do  not  know  to 
what  alphabetic  system  they  may  belong. 
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Art,    XV, — A    mte  ftagmtnt  of  the   ThiHeeM   Edict  of 
PUjadmi  at  Qirnm\    By  Emilk  Senart,  Hon.  iI.R.A.S. 

My  learned  colloague  and  friend,  Professor  lihys  Davids,  in 
the  course  of  hia  recent  travels  in  India,  found  ut  Jimagadh 
tvro  fragments  that  had  broken  away  from  the  Girnar  Rock. 
Ona  was  in  the  museum ;  the  other  was  lying  on  the  floor 
by  the  rock,  and  has  now  been  removed  to  the  musoum. 
They  belong  io  the  Thirt<?enth  Edict  of  Piyadasi.  It  will 
be  remembered,  in  fact,  that  only  a  part  of  this  tablet  was 
found  in  sifn.  I  am  all  the  more  obliged  to  him  for  the 
friendly  confidence  with  which  he  asked  mo  to  present  them 
to  our  colleugues  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society^  because^ 
unless  I  am  mistaken,  the  study  of  them  will  enable 
us  to  introduce  important  corrections  into  the  reading  or 
itjterpretalion  of  several  passages. 

Truth  to  teW^  only  one  of  these  fragments  appears  to  be 
of  real  importance ;  it  is  the  one  of  which  I  have  now  in 
my  hands  an  excellent  phofjograph,  a  reprint  of  which 
nccompauies  the  present  notice.  The  second,  very  much 
broken  and  effaced,  is  smaller,  and  on  a  slab  extending  over 
only  eight  lines  with  about  six  charactt*rs  on  each.  I  only 
know  its  contents  from  a  simple  and  partial  sketch,  but 
it  contains  characteristic  indications  sufiScient  to  assign  it 
without  difficulty  to  its  proper  place  in  the  body  of  the 
inscription. 

It  is  the  left  side,  the  beginning  of  the  edict,  which  has 
disappeared  from  the  rock ;  it  is  therefore  to  these  beginnings 
of  lines  that  our  fragments  belong;  the  first  to  lines  I-ll, 
iho  second  (in  the  part  of  which  I  have  a  sketch)  to  lines 
8-12,     The  latter  I  am  inclined  to  put  very  close,  if  indeed 
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it  does  not  actually  fit  on  with  it  at  the  end,  to  the  right 
of  the  first.  This  will  be  clear  at  once  from  the  transcription 
which  I  shall  give  presently. 

In  order  to  group  together  all  useful  indications,  I  think 
it  will  be  well — first,  to  enclose  within  brackets  all  that 
belongs  to  the  small  fragment ;  second,  to  reproduce,  after 
transcribing  the  new  parts,  the  first  words  (printed  in  italics) 
in  which  the  actual  text,  as  known  and  transcribed  in  the 
Tarious  reproductions  of  the  edicts,  goes  on;  and  third, 
to  indicate  within  parentheses,  before  and  after  each  part 
of  the  new  line,  the  approximate  number  of  aksaras  which 
are  still  wanting  and  await  further  discoveries.  I  say 
'approximate'  for  two  reasons.  One  is  general:  we  can 
only  found  such  calculations  on  the  collation  of  the  parallel 
versions ;  now,  although  the  essential  identity  of  the  various 
copies  cannot  be  doubted,  we  must  always  reserve  the 
possibility,  nay  the  likelihood,  of  a  few  variations.  The 
other  reason  has  to  do  only  with  the  twelfth,  the  last, 
line :  the  only  legible  character  on  the  small  fragment 
may  have  belonged  to  either  of  two  contiguous  words ; 
I  have  taken  it  as  belonging  to  the  second,  but  the 
appearances  which  lead  me  to  this  conjecture  are  too  slight 
to  inspire  mc  with  any  great  confidence.  However,  in  any 
case,  this  is  too  secondary  a  question  to  detain  us  longer. 

(1)  .    .    .    .     (21)     ....    no   kaliiiigii    v.j 

(19)    .    .    .    .    dhe  8atasa/iasramd(ram° 

(2)  .    .    .    .    (22)    ....     sayo  devanaiiipriyasa  v.j. 

....    (19)    ....   vadhora^ 

(3)  .    .    .    .    (18)    .    .    .    .    ?  bamhana  va  samana  va  aue 

....    (21)    .    .    .    .   «a  mdfdpitarl^ 

(4)  .    .    .    .    (25)    ....    abhiratiinaiii  va  vinikhamana 

yesaiii    vap    ....    (22)    ....    hdyahdtikd 
vyasanmf 

(5)  .    .    .    .    (21)   .    .    .   .    ?  sti  imc  nikayii  anatra  yo  nesa 

....    (19)    ....   mhiyatra'' 

(6)  .    .    .    .    (22)    ....    srabhago  va  garumato  deva- 

naih  ?  .   .    .    .    (24)    .    ,   ,    .   na  ya  sakain^ 
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.    cate  tesaiii  devunampiyasa  ? 

.   Bambh^tdnatii  achaiim^ 
ladho    .    *    nainpriyoaa  idha 
,    ,    ,    (21)    ,    ,    ,    .   yonart^d 


(22)    .    . 
....  (21)    .  . 
.   .    .    (26)    .    .    . 
[  .  savcsu  ca  .  ] 
jiarafn° 

.    .    .    (29)    .    . 
kaihbo   ,  ]    *    .    . 
.    .    .    (25)    .    . 
[anuv,  ?  ya  P]     . 

.    .    .    (2-^)    -    .    -    .    mpriyo  etaya  a[  .  ya  ayam 
dhaiiimal  .  ]    ,  .    (16)   .   .   .  .  m  rijnynm  ma? 

•    .    .    (30)    ....[.,..    ki  .]'..,    . 
(15)   ....    ilohikaca'' 


•    idha  rajavisayamhi  yo[na- 

(17)    *    ♦    .    *   md/iapirithdesu^ 

.    P  dhamanusastim  ca  dhama 

,     .      (20)    ....    vija^o 


Line  4.  These  first  words  call  for  no  special  remark,  as 
the  new  characters  fill  in,  just  as  one  would  expt^ct,  a  part 
of  the  lacuna.  I  would  merely  observe  that  here  the  m  is 
perhaps,  and  even  probably,  followed  by  the  anuavdrn, 
ram  =  m.  Compare  my  **  Inscriptions  do  Piyadasi,"  ii, 
331.  It  fieems  certuin,  by  way  of  eompensation,  that  the 
required  ftnusrdm  has  been  omitted  at  the  end  of  nni- 
k/iamana. 

Line  5.  The  phrase  in  question  here  is  eonched  in  the 
JbUowing  terms  at  Khalsi  —  I  accept  the  most  receat 
teanscrlptton  of  Biibler  (Epig.  Ind.,  ii,  464) :  Nathi  cd  se 
Jamtpfuk  i/aid  nathi  im^  nikdtjd  dnamtd  r/enesa  bamhmane  cd 
aamane  cd  nathl  cd  kucdpi  janapadwii  t/atd  nathi  manmdnaiU 
i»kaiafmi  pi  pdsmjaai  no  ndma  pasdde.  The  text  of  Mansera 
(ibid.)  would  correspond  exactly,  as  far  as  it  is  preserved, 
with  that  of  Khalsi^  and  the  part  which  our  fragment 
takes  in  would  be  represented  by  nmti  imc  nikaya  a  .  , 
yetusa.  At  Shahbaz  Garhi  the  phrase  is  cut  short  by 
•n  inadvertency  of  the  graver.*     I  had  translated  :  '*  There 

*  1  do  not  know  why  Buhler  (Epi^.  Ind.,  ii,  471,  note)  seemed  so  adTerse 
U>  wAmtdng  a  material  error  on  the  part  of  tliu  p^ver.  A^  the  phrase  ftamds 
a$  Sbtthbftz  Garhi,  it  i^  haltin;^,  abruptf  and  hardly  expliinatile.  I  CftB  oalj 
tdim  to  my  first  coanction  [''  Inscriptioiis  de  Piyadasi,*'  i,  297). 


i 
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is  no  eoontry  where  there  are  not  found  oong^regatione 
each  at  brahmint  and  faanayaa,  and  there  is  no  (plaoe) 
in  any  oonntry  where  people  do  not  profess  the  &ith 
of  aome  sect  or  oihor.V  Buhler  translatss:  ^'Aod  there 
is  no  oountry  where  there  are  not  found  these  countless 
congregations  into  which  these  brahmans  and  ascetics  (are 
dividisd) ;  and  there  is  nowhere  a  country  where  the  people 
haye  &ith  in  one  creed  alone."  We  took  dmmid,  he, 
as  =s  anantdlj^  I,  as  =  ^naptdl^ :  we  were  both  wrong,  and  it 
is  Oiwtra,  anatrOf  that  is  to  say  anyatra,  which  oaght  to  be 
understood ;  this  the  fragment  from  Qimar  states  distinctly. 
It  proresy  moreoTcr,  that  the  yt  which  follows  in  the  other 
versions,  being  here  represented  by  yo,  does  not  stand,  as 
Buhler  thought,  for  the  first  syllable  of  the  instrumental 
pena,  but,  as  I  had  supposed,  for  the  nominatiye  yal^,  here 
in  its  usual  PSli  orthography,  there  under  iis  Hagadhi  form. 
As  to  my  idea  of  correcting  nem  into  em,  already  condemned 
to  all  appearance  by  a  comparison  with  Mansera,  it  is 
altogether  set  aside  by  our  fragment. 

This  being  premised,  anyatra  can  only  be  taken  as 
a  preposition  implying  ^outside  of/  'independent  of,'  the 
word  it  governs — according  to  rule  in  the  ablative,  and 
sometimes  in  the  instrumental,  in  Buddhist  language — ^being 
included  in  the  relative  ya}^.  The  simplest  way  would  just 
be  to  understand  msa  =  no  {nah)  eaa,  and  to  translate  **  such 
congregations,  independently  of  the  (congregations  of) 
brahmans  and  i^ramai^as  which  exist  among  us."  But 
I  have  great  hesitation  in  admitting  this  very  exceptional 
sandhi  which  would  convert  tw  esa  into  fiesa,  and  especially  in 
believing  that  the  king  would  have  employed  the  simple  word 
'  us '  to  indicate  his  dominions  in  distinction  from  territories 
beyond.  The  only  other  alternative  is  to  take  nesa  =  na  esa^ 
and  na  as  a  negation ;  a  redimdant  negation,  certainly,  and 
an  involved,  though  not,  I  think,  inadmissible,  construction. 
It  would  recall  in  some  measure  such  an  inexactitude  of 
language  as  the  Greek  oi  oKXot  ^evot  (compare  Eriiger, 
Qriech.  Sprachl.,  50,  4,  11),  that  is  to  say,  ''the  others 
who  are  foreigners,''  instead  of   "others,  foreigners,"  to 
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f«<*xpre88  Bimply  *  foreign 


I 

'I, 

I 


I 

I 


;ner^/  Such  awkwardness  of  style 
would  not  be  strange  in  the  rather  halting  and  inexpert  prose 
of  the  edicts.  The  sense,  at  any  rate,  is  not  doubtful,  and 
as  I  feel  justified  in  maintiiining  my  first  interpretation 
against  the  secondary  modifications  which  Buhler  proposed, 
I  should  translate  :  "  There  is  no  country  where  such 
congregations  are  not  found,  even  besides  brahmans  and 
^ramanasy  and  there  is  no  (place)  in  any  country  where  men 
are  not  attached  to  some  sect/* 

Line  6.  The  adverb  aj(t  seems  to  have  been  wanting  in 
this  version  :  one  cannot  be  certain  that  this  was  by 
nccident;  the  sense  is  not  affected  by  its  omission  to  any 
appreciable  extent. 

Line  7.  The  passage  to  which  this  fragment  belooga 
has  not  yet  been  quite  satisfactorily  explained.  Our  text, 
by  rejecting  after  vacute  te%am  the  genitive  tiemnampiyam, 
neoesaarily  upsets  the  explanation  of  Riihier,  who  thought 
the  stop  ought  to  bo  supposed  before  vucaie.  On  the  other 
hand»  if  we  break  up  iuto  an  independent  proposition  the 
words  mwnte  (em in  dwdnampiyma  or  devCuminpnyam  mcati 
i€samt  what  can  one  make  of  these  two  genitives  aide  by 
side  ?  I  conclude  that  the  words  (I  am  taking  the  text  of 
Shahbaz  Grarhi)  from  auutape  to  iesinh  compose  a  single 
^nteocc,  and,  modifying  one  or  two  meanings  in  which 
I  think  Biihler  is  undoubtedly  wrong,  I  translate  the  whole 
pa.ssage  thus ;  **  And  the  (savages  of)  the  forests  who  are 
in  the  territories  of  Devanampriya,  even  these  he  treats 
kindly  and  tries  to  bring  them  back  to  good  ways,*  and 
they  are  told  that  even  the  might  of  Devanampriya  is  based 
on  repentance ;  *  let  them  therefore  repent  (of  their  crimes) 
imd  let  them  not  be  (instead  of  being)  chastised/'  The 
context  explains  immediately  afterwards  how  this  conduct 


'  Tbi'  ti  of  nijhiittif  H\ihaprti,  ii|ipcur»  to  iiic  firmly  c^tiiblishMj, 

ntil  unh  jiiparifoii  of  D^Ihi  iv,  17,  19;    viii,  N  (rompaVe  mv  tioU'^), 

Iriit  hy  t  "  '     '        nAfi,  Trenckner^f  edition,  2 1 6,  1;    i^. 

'I*lieiM'  ft  ^  I  ly  exactly  by  *  coiiver*ion,  to  con¥*trt.' 

*    *•»  ,     ;.:!.'   <*imimencemeiit    {auu^aya^    nttntiip^f 

•c"  .  u>  the  rt'jcn't  which  the  outrages  of  nhuh 

Kail  -111  the  Kitijy;-,  a  regret  which  is  put  iorward 

\  III*  ftUrliug- point  oi  iUe  e4icL  mid  the  cause  of  htfl  owu  coaverAion, 
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arises  naturally  from  the  desire  which  the  King  professes 
to  proscribe  all  violence,  even  in  the  name  of  punishment. 

Line  9.  To  the  reading  hidaldja  visavaji  of  Khalsi, 
hidaraja  vtsavajri,  .  .  rq/a  visavq/ri  admitted  by  Biihier  for 
Shahbaz  Garhi  and  for  Mansera,  our  fragment  opposes  a  new 
reading  which  seems  very  different :  idha  rdjamsayamhi. 
It  is  perfectly  straightforward  and  clear.  I  hasten  to 
remark  that  the  other  readings  can  be  brought  into  line 
with  it  without  doing  them  violence,  but  that  the  contrary 
proceeding  is  impossible.  From  the  first,  I  read  mavasi  at 
Khalsi,  and  the  very  facsimile  which  Biihier  has  published 
fully  confirms  me  in  this  opinion ;  the  width  of  the  lower 
hook,  which  extends  to  the  right  beyond  the  middle  hook 
(  O  )>  entirely  bars  the  reading  ji.  As  to  Shahbaz  Garhi, 
to  refer  to  our  only  positive  document,  the  special  drawing 
which  Biihier  has  tried  to  give  of  the  corresponding  letter 
(ZDMO.,  xliii,  168),  one  sees  that  it  is,  to  say  the  least, 
quite  as  easy  to  interpret  it  as  =«i  as  =jrL  I  lay  no 
stress  on  Mansera,  for  here  we  have  no  further  authority 
than  Biihler's  reading,  and  he  owns  himself  that  the  group 
is  not  distinct.  To  sura  up,  it  is  s?'  which  the  parallel 
versions,  some  certainly  and  others  probably,  have  for  the 
concluding  syllable.  As  to  the  preceding  one,  it  appeals 
likely  that  Khalsi  has  va  ;  for  the  copies  in  KharosthI,  the 
confusion  between  y  and  v  is  very  easy,  especially  with  such 
a  flowing  execution  and  on  such  friable  stone ;  there  is 
therefore  at  least  great  room  for  doubt.  Even  supposing 
a  common  reading  t'im{sa)vasi  to  be  certain,  there  are 
sufficient  instances  in  the  spelling  of  the  edicts  of  the  sub- 
stituting of  a  ^?  for  the  etymological  ij  (I  will  only  mention 
the  desinence  evu  for  e?/u,  normal  or  sporadic)  to  authorize 
us  in  interpreting  with  full  confidence  risavasi  =  visayasi, 
visayamhi,  and  in  Sanscrit  visaye.  We  get  by  this  the 
advantage  of  doing  away,  in  the  KharosthI  versions,  with 
the  substitution,  not  perhaps  inadmissible,  but  certainly  less 
normal,  of  an  s  for  a  diflerent  sibilant,  s  (according  to 
Biihier).  The  pretended  proper  names  Viia  and  Vajri 
(Vrji)  ought  to  be  definitively  struck  out.     The  same  holda 
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good  of  my  Henm  or  Jlums^  and  of  Buhler's  Midas; 
thej  must  be  relegated  to  the  oblivioa  from  which  they 
should  never  have  emerged.  The  idha  of  Glrnar  proves 
incontc^tably  that  in  the  same  way  hula  is  only  tbe 
equivalent,  quite  well  known  indeed,  of  the  Sanscrit  iAa. 
At  Qirnar,  the  J  of  rq/a  is  not  accompanied  by  the  mark 
of  d,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  we  must  likewise  read  Idju 
at  KhuUi.  Even  wei'o  it  otherwise,  the  a  would  be  simply 
one  error  the  more  among  so  many  other  analogous  ones : 
we  arc  obviously  face  to  face  with  the  compound  rdjavisaye^ 
that  is,  "here,  on  the  King's  territory,"  the  **King*'  being 
of  course  Piyadasi  himself,  who  always  speaks  of  himself 
thus  in  the  third  person. 

The  locative  connects  the  locution  with  the  expressions 
following  yonakambojrm,  which  are  in  the  same  case.  Thus 
it  is  evident  that  the  two  evameea  which  Biihler's  punctuation 
—before  hida — left  oddly  side  by  side  in  one  clause,  ought 
to  be  separated ;  the  first  conchides  the  previous  enumeration, 
the  second  commences  a  fresh  one,  presented  in  a  different 
grammatical  relation ;  *'  und  the  same  here  in  the  King's 
territory,  among  the  Yavanas  and  the  Kambojas." 

Line  10.  The  anitsrdrn  gramDiaticaUy  necessary  at  the 
end  of  sastitii  appears  to  be  visible  on  the  stone ;  only  the 
dot  which  expix'sses  it  has  coalesced  with  the  upper  part 
of  the  ti  by  a  fracture  into  which  it  has  run.  The  ca  is 
wanting  in  tho  other  versions,  but  it  is  perfectly  natural, 
dhammdnusasfim  being  co-ordinate  with  dhamtnavutam 
ridhdnam. 

These  observations  will  suffice,  I  hope,  to  show  the  deeply 
interesting  nature  of  the  new  fi*agment,  short  as  it  is,  and 
how  greatly  we  ai*e  indebted  to  Professor  Rhys  Davids  for 
baviog  brought  it  to  our  knowledge. 


[Note, — I  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  the  gratitudo 
felt  by  European  scholars  to  His  Highness  tho  Nawab  and  to 
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S,  for  Mand*  could  hardly  be  missed.  Besides  Akkadd 
oould  never  signify  the  country  of  Akkad.  If  we  consider 
that  the  lines  belong  to  a  bilingual  religious  text,  they  can 
iiuly  have  the  object  of  informing  the  reader  that  the  upper 
lines  are  written  in  Akkadian,  the  lower  in  Sumerian,  and 
we  may  then  supply  a  verb,  let  us  say  satru,  SAR  at  the 
ond,  and  perhaps  the  word  Lisdnu  before  Akkadd.  And 
the  consequence  would  be  that  the  non-Semitic  language 
of  lUbvlonia  was  called  Accadian,  the  Semitic  language 
S\imeriau»  and  that  the  grand  old  Hincks  was  right  after 
nil,  at  leaat  a«  to  the  first  name. 

I  know  that  my  hypothesis  has  no  great  chance  to  be  at 
<u\oe  aiHH^ptwl  by  the  great  majority  of  Assyriologists,  but 
thin  is  no  iN>ason  for  me  to  keep  it  to  myself.  Long  before 
iiiy  attention  was  drawn  to  the  above  fragment  I  had  come 
to  tho  sau\e  i\>uoln$iou  on  other  grounds,  which  cannot 
Im^  oxpluinod  in  this  letter,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  do  so 
t^UewheiH>,  What  I  now  only  wish  to  state  is,  that 
Mr,  IMuohes,  though  T  agree  with  him  in  the  main,  was 
Nvron^  in  tlunkin^  that  our  tablet  refers,  not  to  languages, 
hut  to  countrioa, — 1  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  truly, 

C.    r.    TiELE. 
to  tht  Stvntary  vf  thtf  lio}/%ii  AsUtic  v^iK*iV^y. 

P.S. — After  tho  above  was  written,  I  remembered  that 
Dr.  AVeissbaoh,  in  his  **  Die  Sumerische  Frago  "  (Leipzig, 
IS98,  p.  174,  u.  ;?),  is  also  of  opinion  that  the  fragment 
K.  14,0 K5  refers  to  hin^ua*^^s,  though  he  thinks  the  lacunae 
must  be  filled  up  in  this  way  : 

[KITA  EME  TILLA-KI]  ANT  A  EME-KU  .... 

[iSV(/>//N]  ak-ka-da-a  c-lis  ^n[men'']  .  .  . 

and  80  comes  to  tho  conclusion  that  the  non  -  Semitic 
language  was  called  Sumerian,  tho  Semitic  Akkadian.  But, 
then,  why  did  not  the  scribe  write  akkadd  just  under 
EME  TILLA  KI,  for  which  there  was  plenty  of  room? 
Jjet  us  hope  that  the  discovery  of  a  more  complete  text 
referring  to  the  two  languages  may  help  us  out  of  the  dark. 


MS8.    FKOH   XEPAL. 
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2.    Nepal  MSS. 

Sm.^ — Iq  the  last  number  of  tliis  Journal  (p.  163)  raoiitioTi 
was  made  of  certaia  palm-leaf  ft'agmenU  discovered  by  rac 
ill  tho  MaburHJa's  library  at  Kathmundu,  and  now  lent  by 
the  kindneag  of  His  Excellency,  through  the  good  ofEces 
of  our  Council  und  of  the  Government  of  ludisj  for  my  use 
in  London. 

Pending  negotiations  for  the  publication  of  more  detailed 
notes  and  fully  oditcd  extracts  (accompanied,  I  tmst,  by 
adequate  reproduction  of  the  photographs  which  I  am 
making),  the  following  brief  notes  may  bo  of  general 
interest ; — 

Buddhist-Sanskrit  fragments  of  about  the  sixth  century, 
10  leaves. 

(1)  Saddhanna-pundarika.   Two  passages.    3  broken  leaves. 

(2)  A  collection  of  Mahilyiina-sritras. 
Colophon  of  one:    mahdijdna  snfrdd  ^  Eaina  kettt 

panmrtdt  ^^  pmicamo  lakshana-parivaria, 

I  have  not  succeeded  in  identifying  the  Ratna  kctu 
pnrimrta  as  a  separate  work. 

(3)  One  leaf  of  a  work  on  the  tohadhCdm^ 

Another  bundle  contains — 

_  (1)  Vimijapifaka  —  CullavagQa.  End  of  Kh,  iv  and 
beginning  of  v.  4  leaves.  North  Indian  writing 
of  alwut  the  ninth  or  tenth  century.  The  first  Pali 
MS.  found  in  India  itself. 
(2)  One  leaf  of  a  Mahilyiinist  Bhiksuni-pratimoksa,  The 
Sanskrit  for  kamnmvuca  is  kunmmicand.  Eleventh 
century  (?). 


Other  interesting  fragments  art? — 

Dainhhumika-mira,  tho   earlier  and  shorter  recension  of 
Dainhhumlkam^  one  of  the  *  nine  dharmas  *  of  Nepal. 
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Very  regular  *  North-Eastern  *  Gupta  writing  of  the 
seventh  century.  49  leaves,  probably  containing 
nearly  the  whole  ^  of  the  work. 

I  find  that  in  the  Eanjur  it  is  not  this,  but  the  longer 
recension  that  is  preserved. 

Abhiaamapdlamkdre  -Prajndpdramitopadeiaimtra  ( -Kdnka-  ) 
vivrtih.  Haribhadra*s  *  commentary  on  the  intro- 
ductory portion  (by  Maitreyanatha,  Camb.  Cat., 
p.  144)  of  the  Paiicavimilatisah.  Prajiiaparamita. 
9  leaves  out  of  35,  including  an  interesting  colophon. 
Circa  saec.  xiv. 

An  interesting  commentary  not  identified.  8  leaves  only, 
without  title.  The  only  Buddhist -Sanskrit  work 
known  to  me  besides  the  Abhidharmako^vyakhya 
that  quotes  from  the  Brahmanical  literature  (e.g. 
XJpanisads),  as  well  from  the  literature,  both  Sanskrit 
and  Prakrit,'  of  Buddhism. 

I  find  also  a  few  leaves  each  of  the  following  works — 

(1)  Divydvaddna,  eleventh  century,  with  a  few  interesting 

variants  from  the  printed  text,  which  Miss  Ridding 
has  collated. 

(2)  Saddharmajmiidarika,  fragments  of  three  MSS.  besides 

these  noted  above. 

(3)  Gandavyuka,     4  leaves  in  rather  archaic  hand. 

(4)  Bhadracanprmiidhdna^     3  leaves. 

In  non-Buddhistic  literature  the  chief  fragments  are — 

Kdtantm :  siitras  with  a  bhdst/a  not  identified.  Ff.  13, 
saec.  xiv. 

*  As  far  03  I  con  judge  without  tho  help  of  leaf  numbers,  of  which  all  savo 
one  are  broken  away. 

*  A  similar  and  much  longer  commentary  by  the  same  author  is  spoken  of  in 
Professor  S.  li^ri's  recent  '*  llapport,"  p.  15  [83].  (Acad,  des  Inscr.,  Jan.  27, 
1899.) 

'  In  my  recent  paper  at  the  Rome  Congress  I  spoke  of  tho  specimens  of 
Buddhist  Prakrit  (chiefly  Apabhramsa)  preserTcd  in  the  Subhafita-samgrahat 
an  anthology  which  I  hope  soon  to  publish. 

*  The  Society's  MS.  of  this  work  npponi-s  to  hare  been  missing  for  some 
years  past. 


^RIFICATIOK    BY   BUNKIXO    WATER. 

36  leaves  of  a  grammatical  work  (commentary  on  a  dhutu* 
pat  ha  P). 

Commentary  (not  all  in  Sanskrit)  on  the  Harumekhala, 
u  known  work  on  divination.  By  Mahuka,  pupil  of 
Durgaya,     Calls  itself  (f.  3)  vl pmyoga-mdld. 

SiMhaijOfjeivarl'imitva, 

CoTnmentary  on  Dilkdmara*tnntra. 

C.  Bkndall. 


3.      PUHIFICATION    BY    IlUNNlNO    WaTER. 

Dear  Sin,^ — Purification  by  means  of  running  water  played 
? great  part  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  Essonoa,  in  the  cult  of  the 
Dea  Syra  at  HierapoUs,  and  in  the  religion  of  the  Mandaitee^ 
who  have  retained  mucli  uf  the  faith  of  their  Babylonian 
ancestors.  Maue.^  appearii^  to  have  laid  stress  upon  it;  and 
we  have  biblical  illustrations  in  the  story  of  Nauraun  and 
in  the  practice  of  8t.  John  the  Baptist.  Wishing  to  know 
how  far  the  idea  was  purely  Syrian  or  had  Babylonian 
analogie^^  I  consulted  my  friend  Mr.  W.  St.  Chad  Boscawen, 
and  ho  has  sent  mo  a  note  which  appears  to  mo  worthy  to  fijid 
a  permanent  place  in  the  records  of  the  Journal.  I  need 
hardly  add  that  baptism  in  running  water  was  only  one  of 
the  modes  whereby  men  were  purified  from  sin  or  defilement 
in  ancient  Babylonia.  The  peculiarity  of  the  cidts  I  have 
noted  above  consists  in  the  exclusive  adoption  of  this  method 
of  purification,  and  in  the  fact  that  baptism  must  he  in 
a  running  stream.— Yours  truly, 

J-  Kennedy. 

FdK  27,  1900. 

T&  the  S^er0iary  of  the  U&tjal  Astattc  ^S'w*         ,■      '  ^i. 


"PtTRlFlCATlOX    BY    RuNNlNG   WvTBR." 

la  Chaldean  mythology  there  was  a  goddess  especially 
IW90ciated  with  purification,  to  whom  running  or  tidal  water 
was  sacred.     Her  name  was  Ifln-a-kha-kud-du,  explained  as 


J,H.A.».    luoo. 
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Belit  egubbil,  ''  Mistress  of  the  waters  of  purification."  In 
K.  157  we  have  a  valuable  passage:  ana  me  teklte  ana  me 
ella  ana  me  Hin  akha  kuddu,  ''To  the  pure  waters,  to  the 
holy  waters,  to  the  waters  of  Nin.A."  In  K.  Ill  she  is 
especially  associated  with  Ea,  the  lord  of  the  Ocean  (abau), 
where  we  read,  "  by  the  charm  of  Nin.  A.,  by  the  incantation 
of  Eridu,  the  incantation  of  the  deep  and  the  noble  charm  of 
Eridu,  which  fails  not."  In  another  fragment,  E.  2573  and 
E.  9274,  15-17,  we  have  her  again  alluded  to  as  ''the  pure 
lady,  the  traverser  of  the  channels."  She  was  also  the 
goddess  of  the  waves  of  the  sea.  In  an  incantation  she  is 
associated  with  the  river-god,  the  god  Naru  »->f-  J\  ]3F;  and 
we  have  the  passage  ina  kibir  Naru  elliie,  "in  the  bed  of 
the  holy  river  (destroy  them)."  The  name  ^  ^^]  J\  \\< 
H^r  tiy  is  composed  of  Ifin  =  lady  +  a  =  water  +  kha  = 
holy  +  kud  =  channel  +  c^w  =  goes. 

In  a  magical  fragment  we  have  the  mie  mute,  "  waters  of 
death,"  mentioned,  and  in  the  tenth  Tab.  of  the  Nimrod  Epos, 
70.  3,  we  read  mie  mtde  qatta  la  iltapit,  "  waters  of  death 
which  cleanse  not  the  hands";  there  was  also  a  well  or 
spring  of  death  referred  to  in  R.  iv,  26 :  mie  hiiri  sa  qata 
la  ilput,  "waters  of  the  fountain  or  well  which  cleanse  not 
the  hands."  In  contradistinction  to  this  there  was  the  mie 
naqhi  ellutimy  "the  waters  of  the  holy  fountain,"  in  which 
the  tree  of  life  grew,  and  the  waters  of  which  were  poured 
out  for  Istar  in  the  underworld,  where  we  read,  "sprinkle 
Istar  with  the]  waters  of  life  {mie  napiste)  and  lead  her  from 
me  {AUat)r 

The  cleansing  power  of  tidal  or  running  water  is  shown 
by  Gilgames  being  told  to  bathe  seven  times  in  the  sea,  "  and 
may  the  sea  carry  away  his  leprosy":  see  my  article  on 
Leprosy  in  the  Babylonian  Record,  The  fountain  of  life 
was  called  Sukhal-ziku,  "  the  grotto  of  Life."  Those  sacred 
bathing-places  were  common,  and  are  represented  on  the 
Ballawat  gates;  these  were  situated  at  the  head  waters  of 
the  Tigris,  the  river  Zubnat,  now  the  Tebeneh  Su." 


FfmiFIC.VTIOX  BT  KUKXINO    WATER, 
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In  the  Deluge  tablet  we  read,  "take  him  to  the  place  of 
purification  ";  and  in  the  tablet  of  the  Sun-god  from  Sippara 
we  read,  "he  purified  himself^  and  waahod  his  mouth  with 
the  purification  of  Ea  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates." 


Egyptian  Notes. 

The  passage  referring  to  the  baptismal  purification  of 
llatsepau  at  Deir  el  Bahari  and  that  of  Aroenophis  III  at 
Luxor  is : 


^ 


p-— s.rp°^^i— "isSS. 


f^=fi 


Sck      hem     ren.   s.    pu     mail     ur     en    neter  cm  bah* 

**  For  of  old  her  name  was  that  which  truly  (was)  made  of 
god  in  the  former  time." 

Then  a  god  is  represented  pouring  water  over  her  head 
from  a  vase  shaped  in  form  of  -?■ ,  and  saying : 

U      \    I    .^Mwwk  r^^w^  ^0^Sr^  wvw^A   1  ^s^^fVwSA     I       1     A  U 

t'et ,  sebu-na-ten  em  mu  apen  nu  ankh  uas  neb  tet  neb. 

**  He  says  to  her,  *  I  make  thee  ceremonially  pure  with  this 
water,  which  is  all  life,  power,  and  all  stability/  *' 

n/^^=7     mieb   neb,   **aud    all    health";     ^^^^^^ 

^ut  arity  "  of  divine  foods."     The  word  R  /|  selan  occurs 
in  many  texts  as  making  oeremuntally  pare. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  copy  the  inscription  of  Ameno- 
phis  III,  but  it  is  much  the  same. 


i^^n 
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4,  TlIK   EARLIEST  OWURRBNCE  OF  DeVANXgART  IN   PRINTED 

Books. 

8(11, — In  my  article  on  the  Origin  and  Early  History  of 
Oheu,  printed  in  the  January  number  of  the  Journal  for  1898, 
I  note  on  p.  136  that  in  Hyde's  Hiatoria  ahahiludii,  published 
in  1094,  loventeen  Sanskrit  words  are  engraved  in  DevanagarT^ 
adding  that  this  is  probably  the  earliest  instance  of  the  use 
of  that  character  to  be  found  in  any  printed  book.  Soon 
aftar  the  appearance  of  my  article  I  received  a  postcard 
from  Professor  Th.  Zachariae,  of  Halle,  referring  me  to 
a  Dutch  botanical  work  published  at  Amsterdam  in  the  last 
(quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Having  looked  up  the 
book  in  tht>  nodloiau  Library,  I  wrote  a  note  about  it  for 
the  April  number  of  the  Journal  for  1898.  But  I  mislaid  the 
ullpi  and  only  found  it  again  a  few  days  ago.  The  work  in 
(luontion  ctmsists  of  twelve  large  folio  volumes  describing  in 
Latin  tlio  plants  and  trees  of  Southern  India,  and  illustrated 
with  nmnorous  plutos,  which,  considering  the  time  at  which 
thtiy  wort^  jnH)duoo(l,  arc  remarkably  fine.  The  title  is  Tlortus 
IndicuH  Mtt/ttlmricua  aiionKtitia  jtvr  Ilenricuni  ran  Rhcede  tot 
DvtihsteiiL  The  first  volume  is  dated  Amsterdam,  1678, 
and  the  lust  1703.  The  introtluction  to  the  former  containj^ 
a  j)luto  in  which  olovon  linos  of  Sanskrit  are  engraved  in 
Dovanapivl  elmraotora.  In  this  the  three  Pandits  who 
assist od  the  author  in  his  work  give  their  names  (Ranga- 
bhutta.  Vinayaka-pu\,ulita,  Apu-bhatta),  and  mention  the 
duto  HvS  StUinl/unui'Md  l')!)?.  The  author  seems  to  have 
undor.stood  the  moanin**  of  tho  era,  thoujrh  he  transliterates 
the  name  incorrootly  ;  lor  ho  explains  the  date  with  the  words 
qui  apud  tios  est  liu  {  ^for  ItiTt*)).  The  name  of  the  author 
apptnu-s  in  some  ot*  the  volumes  as  Kheede  van  Draakenstein. 
In  tlio  tirst  volume  of  his  work  we  have  the  occurrence  of 
Dovaniij^ari  sixteen  years  earlier  than  in  llyde*s  book.  It 
is  not  likely  that  any  earlier  instance  will  be  found. 

Marc/i,  I'JOO.  A.   A.  JIacdonki.l. 
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Three    Recent    Russian     Contributions     to     Persian 
SctioLAHSHiP.     By  Professor  V.  Zhukovski  and  Captain 

A.  G.  TOUMANSRI. 

The  continually  increasing  importance  of  the  contributions 
■ladc  to  Oriental,  especially  Persian  and  Turkish,  studios  by 
Bussian  scholars,  and  the  fact  that  these  are  now  generally 
written  ia  the  Russian  language,  render  a  knowledge  of  that 
tongue  more  and  more  indispensable  for  serious  students. 
Lacking  this  accomplishment  myself,  I  have  been  fortunate 
onough  to  find  in  ray  friend  and  colleague  Mr,  Ellis  H.  Minns 
a  willing  and  competent  coadjutor,  by  whose  help  I  have 
been  able  to  acquaint  myself  with  the  gist  of  the  intro- 
ductory remarks  prefixed  to  the  three  important  publications 
of  which  I  propose  to  give  here  a  brief  account*  Two  of 
these  are  connected  with  Sufiism,  and  consist  of  two 
separate  biographies  of  the  early  and  celebrated  Persian 
mystic  Shaykh  Abii  Sa*id  ibn  Abi'l-Khayr;  while  the  third 
deals  with  the  B^bi  doctrine,  and  comprises  the  text  and 
translation  of  the  Kitdb'i'Aqdas^  or  **Mo3t  Holy  Book,**  in 
which  Bah&*u*U4h  summed  up  his  teachings,  together  with 
fiundry  other  Babi  documents,  and  a  learned  Introduction. 
The  former  are  contributod  by  Professor  Zhukovski,  the 
latter  is  the  work  of  Captain  Toumanski,  whose  fruitful 
inTcsiigations  int^  B&bi  history  and  theology  are  already 
well  known  to  all  those  who  interest  themselves  in  these 
subjects. 
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I.   ProfeMor  Zhukovski^a  Texts. 

These  two  volumes,  both  treating  of  the  life,  deeds,  anci 
sayings  of  Shaykh  Abu  Sa'id  b.  Abil-Khayr  (d.  a.d.  1048-9), 
differ  materially  in  size.  The  smaller  text,  based  on  the 
unique  British  Museum  MS.  (Or.  249  :  see  Rieu'a  Persian 
Catalogue,  p.  342),  comprises  only  6+ap  pages,  and  is  entitled 
midt  u  sukhundn-i' Shaykh  Abii  Sa'id  Fadlu'lldh  b.  Abi'U 
Khayr  aUMkhank ;  the  larger,  based  on  the  St.  Petersburg  and 
Oopenhagen  MSS.,  contains  14  +  on  pages,  and  is  entitled 
AsriruH'tavchid  fi  maqdmdtVsh'Shaykh  Abi  8aHd.  For  the 
sake  of  brevity  we  shall  speak  of  these  by  the  abbreviated 
titles  of  Hdldt  and  Asrdr. 

The  rotation  of  these  two  books  is  carefully  examined  by 
Profossor  Zhukovski,  who  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
former  was  one  of  the  sources  of  the  latter,  and  that  both 
were  written  by  great-great-grandsons  of  the  Saint  who  is 
the  subject  of  these  memoirs,  the  author  of  the  Hdldt  being 
probably  a  son  of  Abd  Bawh  Lutfu'll&h,  while  the  author 
of  the  second  is  known  to  be  Muhammad  b.  al-Munawwar. 
Their  relation  to  one  another  and  to  the  Saint  is  shown  by 
the  following  genealogical  tree  : — 

AhU  Sa'id  FadluUldh  b.  AbiU- Khayr 

I 
Abu  Tdhir  Sa'id  b,  Fadiu'ildh 

Abu  Sa'id  Aa'ad  b.  Sa'id 

I 
-  --  I 

Mimawtcar  b.  Abi  Sa^ul  Abu  Hatch  Lt<(/n^iidh  b.  Ahi  SaHd 

Mtthamfnad  (author  of  Asrdr)  Son  (name  unknown,  author  of  Hdldt). 

The  Asrdr  is  dedicated  to  the  Ghiirid  king  Ghiyathu'd- 
Din  Muhammad  b.  Sdm  (d.  a.h.  599),  and,  since  the  death 
of  San  jar  (a.h.  652)  is  mentioned  in  it,  must  have  been 
composed  between  these  limits,  that  is,  between  a.d.  1157 
and  1202,  while  the  Hdldt  must  be  placed  a  little  earlier. 
Both  texts  are  of  primary  importance  for  the  early  history 
of  Sufiism,  since,  as  the  editor  shows,  they  are  amongst 
the   sources  of  Faridu'd-Din  'Att&r's   Tadhkiratu'l-Awliyd, 
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well  as  of  the  Nafahdta* l-Um^  J&mi'a  later  and  better- 
aown  Biographies  of  Saints.  Premising  tbat»  alike  in 
'point  of  typography  and  critical  accuracy^  the  texts  leave 
nothing  to  be  desired,  we  must,  in  this  necessarily  brief 
(lot ice,  confine  ourscWes  to  a  short  statement  of  the  chief 
dints  touched  on  in  the  introductions  prefixed  to  each. 
The  uaiqne  MS.  on  which  the  Ildldt  is  based  (dated 
A.n.  699  =  A.D,  1299)  must  be  familiar  to  most  of  those 
students  of  Persian  palaeography  who  frequent  the  British 
Museum.  Unfortunately,  owing  to  its  almost  complete  lack 
{>{  diacritical  poiuts,  us  well  as  to  its  damaged  and  worm- 
^eat4.'n  condition,  the  3IS.  is  singularly  illegible.  Professor 
Zhuko^akt,  in  working  on  the  photograph  of  the  original 
which  he  caused  to  be  made  for  him,  was,  however,  able  to 
correct  and  restore  the  text  by  means  of  the  Asrar,  in  which 
a  great  portion  of  its  substance,  as  well  as  what  appears  to 
be  its  proper  title,  are  included,  so  that  eventually  an  almost 
complete  restoration  of  the  work  was  successfully  effected. 
The  editor  has  very  wisely  preserved  the  orthographical 
and  grammatical  peculiaritius  of  the  text,  the  chief  of  which 
re  noticed  on  pp.  5-6.  They  closely  correspond  with  those 
Fto  which  I  called  attention  in  my  article  in  this  Journal 
(July,  1894^  pp.  417-524)  on  An  Old  Persian  Coimnentatt/, 
ad,  indeed,  with  all  Persian  texts  dating  from  an  epoch 
iterior  to  the  Mongol  invasion  (middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century  of  our  era)  which  have  not  been  modernised  by 
later  scribes. 

In  the  Introduction  to  the  Aarm\  Professor  Zhukovski 
insists  on  its  importance,  fint^  as  an  early  prose  monument 
of  the  Persian  language ;  secondhjy  aa  one  of  the  oldest 
monographs  on  Sufi  saints ;  ihivdly^  as  presenting  a  singularly 
clear  and  graphic  picture  of  dervish  life  at  that  period  ; 
and  //fs^/y,  as  one  of  the  primary  sources  of  those  general 
hiV  >raphies  of  the  holy  men  of  Islam  which  alone  have 
.1  KTto  been  generally  accessible.  He  further  points  out 
the  careful  and  critical  methods  of  the  author^  the  rigorous 
by  which  he  vouches  for  his  statements,  and  hia 
st  exclusive  use  of  contemporary  authorities,  known 
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to  him  either  by  oral  tradition  or  by  memoranda  contained 
in  notebooks.  The  only  book  properly  so  called  which  he 
used  seems  to  have  been  the  above-mentioned  Hdldt,  Of 
the  two  MSSi  of  the  Asrdr  used  by  the  editor,  the  Copenhagen 
Oodex  is  also  of  a  respectable  antiquity,  being  dated 
A.H.  711  (=A.D.  1311),  80  that  here  also  we  have  many 
interesting  archaisms,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  are 
discussed  at  pp.  7-8. 

The  importance  of  these  two  texts  (or  rather  three,  since 
another,  entitled  RMla-i-HawrdHyya^  is  appended  to  the 
Asrdr)  is  very  great  alike  from  the  literary,  the  historical, 
and  the  philological  points  of  view,  and  we  only  regret 
that  space  does  not  permit  us  to  accord  them  a  notice 
proportionate  to  their  merits.  All  students  of  Persian 
literature  will  unite  in  a  cordial  expression  of  gratitude 
to  Professor  Zhukovski  for  having  rendered  available  to 
them  two  books  of  such  capital  importance. 


II.  Captain  ToiimanskV 8  edition  of  the  Kitdb-i-Aqdas. 

Both  of  the  Kitdb-t-Aqdas,  the  most  important  of  the 
scriptures  received  as  divine  revelations  by  the  Bah&'i  B&bis, 
and  of  the  diligent  and  eminently  successful  investigations 
of  Captain  Toumanski  of  the  Russian  Artillery,  who  has 
recently  supplemented  the  information  collected  during  his 
long  sojourn  at  Askabad  {'Js/iq-dbdd),  that  centre  of  B&bi 
activity,  by  a  visit  to  Persia  undertaken  with  the  special 
object  of  investigating  this  matter,  I  have  repeatedly  had 
occasion  to  speak  in  ray  books  and  articles  on  the  Babis. 
Captain  Toumanski's  original  researches  and  discoveries  were 
almost  contemporaneous  and  coextensive  with  my  own, 
although  in  the  publication  of  results  he,  impeded  by  other 
and  more  urgent  duties,  was  to  some  extent  forestalled  by 
myself,  to  whom  greater  leisure  and  immunity  from  inter- 
ruption was,  through  no  merit  on  my  part,  vouchsafed. 
The  extremely  generous  manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  my 
work  in  this  field  affects  me,  therefore,  the  more  deeply. 


^ 
^ 
^ 
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and  impeU  me,  before  speaking  of  his  excellent  and  scholarly 
work,  to  offer  this  tribute  of  personal  gratitade  for  an 
Jipprcciation  which,  coming  as  it  does  from  one  of  the 
greatest  authorities  on  this  subject,  has,  I  confess,  caused 
me  the  very  keenest  pleasure. 

The  text  of  the  AqtUis  published  by  Captain  Toiimanski  is 
bdsed  chiefly  on  the  selection  of  Baha'i  scriptures  lithographed 
at  Bombay  in  1892,  which  is  to  be  regarded  as  canonical 
and  ofBciaK  and  of  which  the  contents  are  fully  described 
at  pp.  xxviii-xxxvi  of  his  Introduction  ;  but  it  has  been 
carefully  collated  throughout  with  the  MS.  noticed  by  Baron 
Rosen  in  vol.  vi  of  the  Collectiom  ScifiitifiqHes  (p.  <i4;3), 
which  was  obtained  by  Captain  Toumanski  during  his 
aojourn  at  Askabad  in  ISJ^O.  I  hope,  when  I  have  had 
time  to  eoUate  his  text  with  my  own  IL^S.,  and  another 
which  the  generosity  of  the  Ley  den  Library  has  temporarily 
placed  at  ray  disposal,  and  to  work  through  the  translation 
and  notes  (which,  bused  on  the  high  authority  of  several 
eminent  Bibis,  notably  the  learned  MirzA  Abu'NFatll 
Gulpayagani,  will  doubtless  throw  a  new  and  abundant 
light  OQ  naany  points  hitherto  obscure),  to  discuss  in  greater 
detail  this  portion  of  the  book,  as  well  a8  the  subsidiary 
documenta  for  the  illustration  of  the  Aqdm  which  it  contains, 
but  for  the  present  I  must  confine  ray  necessarily  brief 
remarks  to  the  clear  and  excellent  Introduction  {pp*  iii-xlviii) 
by  which  the  volume  is  prefaced, 

A  considerable  portion  of  this  Intmductfon  is  historical, 
and  traces  the  developments  of  the  Bub!  movement  and 
doctrine  fi-om  the  obacnre  period  which  immediately  succeeded 
the  B4b*8  death  (a*d.  1850)  to  the  schism  between  the 
Eiselis  and  Bah&'is,  and  thence  onwards  to  the  death  of 
Baha'u'llah  on  May  '28,  1892.  This  sketch  is  no  mere 
recapitulation  of  faet^  already  known,  but  contains  much 
new  and  important  material  drawn  both  from  B4bi  docu- 
menta  not  previoualy  accessible,  and  from  official  reports 
of  Russian  consulates.  Amongst  the  latter  attention  is 
specially  called  to  that  on  pp.  xrii-xWii,  dated  from  the 
Bu«aian    Cooenlate    at    Tabriz,    December    II,    1866    (old 
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style),  wliicli  affords  remarkable  confirmation  of  the  state- 
ments  contained  in  the  Ezeli  Hasht  Bihiaht  as  to  the 
assassination  at  Tabriz  of  K(\k  Sayyid  'Ali  'Arab  the  Ezeli 
by  Shaykh  Ahmad  the  Bah&'i.  The  examination  of  the 
assassin,  who  made  no  concealment  of  his  deed  or  its 
motives,  before  Mirzi  Qahram&n  the  Muahir-i-Lcuhkar 
and  the  Mujtahid  H&ji  Mirz&  B&qir,  is  described,  and  in 
addition  to  this  we  are  given  the  text  and  translation  of 
a  most  remarkable  and  characteristic  letter  of  instruction 
found  on  the  prisoner,  a  document  so  curious  that  it  would 
well  deserve  to  be  reproduced  here,  did  space  permit. 

The  periods  during  which  the  B&bi  exiles  resided  at 
Baghdad  (a.d.  1852-1862  or  1863),  Constantinople  (summer 
or  autumn  of  1863),  and  Adrianople  are  treated  with  great 
fulness  and  skill,  and  many  hitherto  obscure  points  (notably 
the  causes  which  led  to  their  expulsion  from  the  first  and 
last  of  these  places,  and  their  final  banishment  to  Acre 
and  Cyprus)  are  made  clear.  Attention  is  also  called  to 
several  important  epistles  and  other  documents,  which, 
though  known  to  exist,  have  not  yet  been  seen  or  obtained 
by  any  European  investigator.  Of  these,  the  earliest  of 
Bah&'s  epistles  or  manifestos,  written  in  the  garden  of 
Najib  Pasha  near  Baghdad,  on  the  eve  of  the  B&bis' 
departure  for  Constantinople,  and  entitled  Shamsu' l-Kalimat 
(p.  xv),  is  one  of  the  most  notable.  Of  the  subsequent 
documents  emanating  from  Bahd,  the  order  of  the  more 
important,  and  as  far  as  possible  their  dates,  are  carefully 
determined. 

As  Captain  Toumanski  is  dealing  exclusively  with  Bah&'i 
literature,  he  naturally  says  but  little  of  Subh-i-Ezel,  whom, 
however,  it  is  satisfactory  to  note,  he  regards  (p.  vii)  as  "  in 
all  probability  the  legitimate  successor  of  the  Bab,"  who 
**  remained  the  faithful  preserver  of  the  primitive  doctrine." 
At  the  same  time  he  recognizes  the  superior  influence  and 
force  of  character  of  Baha,  whose  development  of  the  ethical 
side  of  the  hitherto  confused,  dreamy,  and  unpractical 
doctrines  of  the  Bdb  he  appraises  in  a  brief  but  well- worded 
paragraph  (p.  xlviii). 


^ 
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Of  the  rare  and  precious  record  of  the  early  Babi  move- 
ment (down  to  1852,  when  the  author  was  put  to  death  at 
TihrAn  iu  the  great  persecutioa  consequent  on  the  attempted 
MBaasination  of  the  late  Nasini*d-Din  Shah)  by  Haji  Mirza 
Jini  of  Kdshin,  hitherto  known  to  us  only  by  the  two 
Gobinean  M8S.  (of  which  one  is  incomplete),  now  in  the 
Biblioth^que  Nationalc  at  Paris, ^  Captain  Toumauski  was 
fortunate  enough  to  secure  a  new  MS.,  written  in  July,  1874 
(p.  V,  n.  1  ad  cak\)j  with  the  help  of  which  it  may  perhaps 
be  possible  to  establish  a  satisfactory  text  of  this  most 
important  history.  He  hazards  a  conjecture,  however,  that 
this  book  was  at  a  comparatively  early  date  (before  the 
compilation  of  the  Tdyikh'i'Jadhl)  subjected  to  purposeful 
manipulations  by  one  or  both  factions  of  the  Babis,  The 
passage  cited  by  Captain  Toumauski  on  pp.  viii-ix  is,  at 
any  rate,  wanting  in  the  Paris  MS*,  and  is  rendered  very 
suspicious  by  the  occurrence  of  the  formula  Aj  I -?  J^ 
after  the  name  of  Bah&,  who,  in  the  Paris  Codex,  is 
generally  spoken  of  simply  as  **  the  brother  of  His  Holiness 
Ezel"  (^  Jjl  ti.y-i^  Jr^Oi  or  **H]8  Excellency  the 
Brother"  {^y=>-^  *— jU^).  Captain  Toumanski's  MS,  is 
defective,  but  fortunately  only  in  the  earlier  part,  of  which 
we  already  have  a  second  text  in  the  Paris  MS.  Na  1070, 
80  that  we  shall  no  longer  be  dependent  for  any  part  of 
the  text  on  a  single  MS, 

In  concluding  this  brief  notice,  ^ve  offer  Captain  Toumanski 
our  sincere  thanks  and  congratulations  for  the  notable  service 
which  he  has  rendered  to  all  students  of  Eastern  religions 
by  the  publication  of  this  excellent  book. 

E.  G,  B. 


1  The  compioto  MS.  IS  numWed  1071  and  the  inoompletc  one  1070  of  the 
SnppUfnttit  Iberian,  Th^  Litt4?r  contaitiM  ouly  the  flist  third  of  itie  book,  rind 
w««  written  in  A.it,  127^  ( =  a.u.  1S62). 
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Asiatic  Studies.    By  Sir  Alfred  C.  Lyall.     (London : 
John  Murray,  1899.) 

This  is  a  republication  of  essays  written  during  the  last 
twenty-five  years.  They  treat  mainly  of  religion  and 
politics  in  the  Far  East,  with  the  writer's  usual  knowledge 
and  charm.  This  notice  only  has  to  do  with  the  religions 
questions  raised  io  reviewing  the  works  of  Max  Muller, 
Frazer,  Jevous,  and  Miss  Kingsley.  It  is  unsatisfactory 
to  find  it  doubted  whether  the  history  of  religious  develop- 
ment can  be  reconstructed  by  the  study  of  existing  beliefs. 
This  opinion,  however,  is  modified  by  an  admission  in  other 
passages  that  the  morphology  of  religious  beliefs  can  be 
arrived  at  by  the  comparative  method,  which  is  in  fact 
occasionally  used  in  these  volumes.  In  the  author's  words 
the  highest  mystery  may  lie  latent  in  the  lowest  fetichism, 
and  cannibalism  have  a  remote  connection  with  religious 
dogma.  Mr.  Tylor  and  Mr.  Spencer  certainly  would  not 
endorse  the  suggestion  that  their  works  contained  almost 
everything  that  can  be  safely  and  soberly  written  on 
primitive  culture.  These  very  studies  show  the  progress 
since  made. 

The  worship  of  the  dead,  or,  as  Mr.  Tylor  calls  it :  nuifiea 
fcors/n'i),  is  one  of  the  subjects  which  need  the  least 
supplementing  since  Primitive  Culture  was  published. 
The  very  important  part  this  cult  may  have  played  in 
early  spirit  worship  is  well  explained  in  one  essay,  giving 
recenc  examples  of  the  evolution  of  deities  from  the  spirits 
of  dead  men  in  India  and  China.  Mr.  Tylor  fully  describes 
the  similar  European  custom,  which  confers  official  pro- 
motion after  death  by  rites  of  beatification  and  canonization. 
An  unedifying  instance  took  place  near  Naples  not  long 
since  in  a  sort  of  popular  cult  of  a  noted  dead  brigand. 
A  tree  was  shown  to  the  writer  in  Ceylon  as  the  home  of 
an  ancestor's  spirit.  Here  is  rudimentary  matter  which 
may  very  well  have  been  part  of  primitive  religion,  of 
ghost  and  other  spirit  worship,  transmigration  and  totemism. 


ASIATIC  STUDIES. 


The  objection  to  Mr,  Jevons*  explunatioQ  of  Totemism, 
as  a  degenerate  revelation,  are  well  stated.  Mr.  Fmzer*s 
remarkable  study  of  Totemism  meets  on  the  whole  with 
approval.  Notwithstanding  some  reservations  the  author 
seems  to  admit  virtually  the  view  taken  in  the  Golden  Bough 
that  nature  worship,  especially  in  the  form  of  worship 
of  the  si>irit  of  vegetation,  was  one  of  the  chief  factors 
in  the  evolution  of  religion  and  custom.  An  objectioii 
is  made  that  the  important  share  of  human  deification 
ia  not  bix>ught  out  in  that  book.  The  reason  may  be  that 
Mr.  Frazer  did  not  think  it  within  the  scope  of  his  work 
to  consider  all  the  varieties  of  animism.  Probably  it  was 
the  earlier  cult,  and  the  two  may  have  interacted  to 
a  great  extent  as  the  author  believes;  Hinduism  exhibits 
them  both  contained  in  the  same  religion. 

The  Euhemeristic  doctrine  is  to  some  extent  skilfully 
rehabilitated  by  the  author,  but  it  biases  his  judgment. 
Without  proof  he  suspects  Osiris,  Isis,  Attys,  Adonis, 
and  the  Arician  priest  to  represent  real  persons,  and  is 
inclined  to  consider  evident  allegories  as  only  *'  parasitical 
superstitions/*  In  the  cases  of  fused  cults  mentioned  by 
the  author^  the  deided  man,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  parasite. 
He  supports  his  argument  by  dcprcciatiou  of  the  stores 
'of  first-hand  trustworthy  material  collected  of  late  years. 
It  is  inaccurate  to  describe  them  as  largely  made  up  from 
old  books  and  modern  hearsay,  jokes,  and  tales,  invented 
to  satisfy  ourious  travellers,  nonsensical  fables,  and  idiotic 
barbarous  notions.  The  comparative  method  enables  the 
student  to  easily  detect  misstatement  or  imposture,  and  he 
is  unlikely  to  find  many  barbarous  notions  unworthy  of  his 
attention. 

The  meteorological  theory  of  mythology  advocated  by 
Mr.  Max  MiiUer  meets  with  little  favour  from  the  author. 
The  ethnological  school  are  unjustly  accused  of  only 
substituting  another  farm  of  nature  worship.  Its  doctrine 
is  decidedly  eclectic. 
K  The  author  suggests  that  a  belief  in  Transmigration  may 
I  have  been  borrowed  by  savagery  from  Buddhism.     Probably 
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he  had  Hinduism  as  well  in  his  mind,  for  the  helief  existed 
in  India  before  Buddhism  arose.  Mr.  Tylor,  among  other 
writers,  shows  it  to  be  a  common  savage  dogma ;  it  is 
-a  marked  feature  of  Totemism.  Therefore,  in  the  absence 
of  good  contrary  evidence  it  is  to  be  taken  as  an  instance  of 
a  "  similar  species  .  .  .  springing  up  spontaneously  out 
of  congenial  soil  .  .  .  independently  of  transmission," 
to  use  the  author's  words  in  another  connection. 

The  author  shares  Mr.  Frazer's  opinion  that  the  origin 
of  Taboos  is  to  be  found  in  "  maxims  of  common  prudence," 
an  explanation  adequate  to  the  facts.  Mr.  Jevons'  mystic 
Tiew  of  it  as  a  sort  of  categorical  imperative  is  therefore 
rightly  rejected. 

Witchcraft  is  treated  in  two  essays.  Magic,  defined  as 
primitive  science,  is  held  to  be  its  special  characteristic, 
and  a  later  development  than  spirit  worship,  just  as  science 
follows  observation  of  facts,  and  as  ritual  is  a  product  of 
the  belief  in  the  existence  of  spiritual  beings.  In  the 
•earlier  essay  he  considers  religion  and  witchcraft  to  have 
always  been  in  a  state  of  incessant  war;  but  in  the  latter 
one  he  seems  inclined  to  accept  Miss  Kingsley's  conclusion 
that  in  West  Africa  they  were  originally  indistinguishable. 
When  religion  had  differentiated  itself  witchcraft  was  the 
residuum.  Mr.  Jevons  calls  it  at  one  time  a  survival;  at 
another  time  he  speaks  of  it  as  a  degeneration,  rather 
inconsistently,  but  in  keeping  with  his  underlying  theory 
of  a  primitive  revelation.  He  recognizes  more  fully  than 
Sir  Alfred  Lyall  how  much  they  have  acted  and  reacted 
on  one  another  ;  magic  being  sometimes  sanctioned  by 
religion,  or  even  taken  into  its  organization.  According 
to  Mr.  Rhys  Davids,  Laraaism  is  a  conteraporary  illustration 
of  this  mixture.  The  conclusion  is  that  the  only  practical 
ground  for  distinction  is  the  common  and  doubtful  one  of 
orthodoxy  and  morality,  as  indeed  the  author  seems  finally 
to  admit. 

A  reasoned  opinion  on  the  vexed  question  of  a  primitive 
belief  in  a  supreme  moral  being  would  have  been  interesting. 
The  subject  is  brought  to  mind  by  the  author's  remark  that 
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neither  the  peoples  of  India  nor  those  of  Weat  Africa 
onsider  the  Creator,  or  First  Cause,  to  be  a  useful  object 
^of  worship,  because  since  he  created  the  world  he  has  taken 
no  farther  trouble  about  it.  He  simply  exists.  The  Indian 
belief,  however^  hardly  represents  the  Vedic  thought.  It 
may  well  be  even  older. 

J.  B.  Andrews. 


The  Bride's  iliRROH,  or  Mir-Atu-l  :Arus  of  Maulavi 
Nazir-Ahmad.  Edited  (in  Koman  type)  by  Gt,  E, 
Ward,  M.A.     (London  :   11.  Frowde,  1899,) 

The  Bride's  Mirror  is  a  girl's  book  with  a  inoraL  It 
narrates  the  follies,  the  silliness,  and  hasty  temper  of 
a  young  wife^ — Afghan;  the  incidents  are  familiar,  and  the 
reflections  commonplace ;  but  the  language  is  simple  and 
free  from  affectation,  perhaps  because  it  is  the  work  of 
a  father  writing  for  his  children.  It  therefore  forms  a  good 
textbook  for  learning  Hindustani,  while  it  supplies  ao 
introduction  to  the  everyday  life  of  a  Mahoraetiun  house- 
ihold  :  iTasons  which  have  led  Mr,  Ward  to  adapt  it  to  the 
ase  of  English  ladies  working  in  /.enanas,  and  to  expend 
upon  a  mediocre  work  the  labour  usually  devoted  to  a  classic. 
Thn  text  is  printed  in  Roman  characters  ;  a  free  translation 
is  given  of  the  Preface — ^ always  the  most  difficult  and 
ambitious  part  of  a  Hindustani  composition  ;  grammatical 
lotes  and  an  elaborate  vocabulary  complote  the  work.     The 

[>k  differs  from  most  Hindustani  manuals,  not  only  by 
the  nice  accuracy  of  its  scholarship,  but  by  the  glimpse  it 
iffords  of  Mr.  Ward*s  studies  in  the  science  of  language. 
e,  for  instance,  his  explanation  on  p.  224  of  the  difference 
Nen  Oriental  and  Western  methods  of  thought — how 
the  one  unconsciously  specializes  from  the  general,  the  other 
gencralisses  from  the  individiuil ;  or,  again,  how  it  happens 
that  the  imperative  mood  precedes  the  indicative,  and  the 
vocative  comes  before  the  nominative.  For  such  stray 
crumbs  we  are  duly  thankful ;   and,  indeed,  the  pains  which 
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Mr.  Ward  has  bestowed  upon  the  transliteration,  Tocabulaiy, 
and  notes,  deserve  nothing  but  praise. 

The  arrangement  of  the  vocabulary  is  the  only  point 
that  raises  a  doubt.  Although  the  text  is  in  the  Boman 
character,  the  vocabulary  follows  the  order  of  the  Persian 
alphabet.  The  question  is  a  difficult  one,  and  it  really 
serves  to  show  the  insurmountable  perplexities  inherent  in 
every  system  of  transliteration.  Mr.  Ward  must  have 
bestowed  much  thought  upon  the  matter,  and  doubtless 
adopted  the  present  arrangement  upon  sufficient  grounds; 
but  the  value  of  a  vocabulary  depends  largely  upon  the 
readings  with  which  it  can  bo  used;  and  we  may  safely 
predict  tliat  only  seriously  minded  students  will  grapple 
with  tlie  eight-and-forty  signs  or  combinations  of  letters 
which  must  bo  mastered  before  the  vocabulary  can  be 
consulted.  The  labour  devoted  to  the  key  might  be  much 
more  profitably  devoted  to  the  original  script.  In  any 
cane  the  key  to  the  transliteration  ought  to  have  been 
printid  as  a  profuce  to  the  vocabulary,  and  not  as  an 
appendix  U)  the  introduction.  Mr.  Ward  complains  that 
few  KiigliHliwonuni  in  India  take  any  pains  to  acquire 
the  V(5rnacuhir.  An  Englishwoman's  Hindustani  is  usually 
limited  to  the  imperative  mood  ;  and  Mr.  Ward's  trans- 
literations will  scarcely  smooth  her  onward  path,  if  she  falls 
into  a  lexicographical  bo<i;  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

Th(»  most  original  and  tho  most  interesting  part  of  the 
work  is  tho  introduction.  It  is  there  that  Mr.  Ward 
discusstjs  his  particular  theories  and  airs  his  pet  heresies. 
Hindustani,  says  Mr.  Ward,  tlie  vernacular  of  Hindustan, 
is  a  single  lan<^uage,  one  and  indivisible  ;  but  Pundits 
and  Maulavis,  writing  under  Government  patronage  and 
stimulus,  have  employeil  two  scripts,  and  thus  made  believe 
to  create  two  vernaculars.  Well,  there  is  a  certain  modicum 
of  truth  in  Mr.  Ward's  account  of  tlie  genesis  of  Hindustani 
literature,  but  few  persons  will  admit  that  there  is  only 
one  vernacular  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Ganges,  and  still 
fewer  will  agree  in  the  conclusions  drawn  by  Mr.  Ward. 
The  vernacular  of  the   peasantry   throughout   the   greater 
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of  the  country  is  Hindi — ^a  language  of  many  dialects 

grammatical  forms,  and  with  a  well-known  literature 

^Ihat   has  existed   for   centuries.      Urdu,  the   lingua  franca 

created    by  camp-followers    and    Mahomedan    converts,    is 

comparatiyely  recenti  and  so  far  from  iixed  that  a  resident 

of  Delhi  will  find  himself  a  stranger  among  the  Mahomedana 

of   Madras  or   Bombay.      The   anarcliy  of  the   eighteenth 

loentury  did   not  favour  literary  efforts,  and  the  language 

I  bos  acquired  a  literary  and  therefoiT  a  fixed  form  for  the 

'first  Ume  in  the  nineteenth  century.     Masters  of  style,  like 

Bir  Syad  Ahmad,  have  shown  that  it  can  be  written  with 

clearness^  simplicity,  and   grace.      At   the   same  time  the 

'  language  of  a  Mahomedan  noble  of  Delhi  or  Aligarh  differs 

from  the  language  of  a  Gorakhpur  or  Behar  peasant  a  good 

.deal  more  than  the  language  of  an  Oxford  don  does  from 

that  of  a  yokel  of  Somerset,      There  are  two  vernaculars, 

not  one. 

Mr.  Ward's  plea  for  tranaliteration  in  the  Roman  character 
is  baaed  partly  upon  the  battle  of  the  Persian  uad  the 
Nagari  scripts  and  partly  upon  motives  of  convenience. 
The  system  of  transliteration  which  he  has  adopted  is  the 
one  usually  received,  but  with  two  modificatious.  The 
hamza  he  makes  with  a  dash  — ,  the  ain  with  a  dash  and 
dot  — .  His  objections  to  the  ordinary  system  are  good» 
and  the  alterations  seem  open  to  no  reproach  except  that 
of  novelty.  But  Mr.  Ward's  e^say  on  transliteration  is  by 
no  means  confined  to  such  miuor  details;  he  plunges  deeply 
into  the  first  principles  of  phonetics  and  the  history  of 
articulate  speech.  We  have  heard  of  a  gi^ntleman  who 
had  a  cni^e  about  the  initial  yod;  like  King  Charles's  head, 
it  turned  up  in  everything.  Mr.  Ward  carries  on  a  crusade 
against  all  the  vowels,  but  especially  against  that  sorry 
maid  of  all  work,  the  vowel  a.  A  vowel,  we  were  taught 
in  our  youth,  could  be  pronounced  by  itself,  but  Mr.  Ward 
explains  at  length  that  this  ia  wrong.  To  pronounce  a  vowel 
by  it«elf  is  an  impossibility;  it  is  always  preceded  by 
a  mute  consonant.  In  England,  according  to  Mr.  Ward, 
consonanta  are  merely  regarded  as  supporters  of  the  vowels; 
J. a.  At*  1900.  24 
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in  India  the  Towels  repreaent  **  the  motion  "  of  the  oon- 

aonants.     And  the  general  history  of  Towels  shows  that 

while  they  originally  followed  consonants,  they  came  in 

time  to  precede  them.     Into  these  high  regions  of  linguistic 

speculation  we  dare  not  enter,  although  we  might  remark 

that  inasmuch  as  certain  articulate  sounds  (commonly  called 

Towels)  hsTc  a  distinct  musical  or  harmonic  Talue,  and 

others  (commonly  called  consonants)  haTC  not,  it  is  well  to 

distinguish  the  two  by  separate  appellations.     It  may  be 

that  the  one  cannot  do  without  the  support  of  the  other ; 

but  Mr.  Ward's  speculations  on  the  subject  appear  to  be 

based  in  the  main  upon  his  Semitic  studies.    The  question 

assumes  a  practical  shape  in  the  matter  of  spelling.     The 

Semitic    languages,    since    they    usually    employ    biliteral 

roots  with  fixed  Towels,  hsTC  a  consonantal  script.     Aryan 

languages  abound  in  triliteral  roots  with  altering  Towels, 

and    are    written    syllabically.      For    Hindi,    an    Aryan 

tongue,  we  haTe  an  almost  perfect  medium  in  the  Nagari 

alphabet,  spelled  syllabically.     Persian  and  Urdu  are  also 

Aryan,   although    overlaid  with    Arabic  ;     and    they    are 

furnished   with    a   Semitic,  i.e.   consonantal,   script,  which 

happens  to  be  convenient,  but  theoretically  fits  them  very 

ilL     The  question  is  how  to  represent  the  Nagari  and  Urdu 

scripts  in   the  English    language  —  a    language   which    is 

spelled  with  little  regard  to  sound.     Now  we  may  aim  at 

one  of  two  things  in  any  system  of  transliteration.      We 

may  adopt  a  system  of  conventions  by  which  we  can  at  any 

moment  replace  the  original  script.    The  most  recent  German 

method  of  transliterating  hieroglyphics  is  an   instance   in 

point.      It  is  a  mere  algebraical  notation.     Judged  by  this 

standard,  Mr.  Ward's  transliteration  is  defective,  since  he 

omits  the  final  h  in  Persian  words  after  a  short  vowel.     Or 

we  may  attempt  to  reproduce  the  sounds  of  one  language 

in  terms  of  another.     Every  such  attempt  must  be  merely 

approximate   at   the   best  ;    for   every   language   calls  into 

play  a  difierent  set  of  muscles — a  different  accent,  different 

modes  of  drawing  the  breath.     To  teach  a  living  language 

a  living  master  is   required.      Mr.  Ward's  transliteration 
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will  smooth  the  path  ol  the  beginner,  but  it  will  neither 
lupersede  the  necessity  of  a  teacher  nor  the  labour 
"of  acquiring  an  Oriental  script.  We  would  advise  every 
student  of  the  book  to  work  with  the  original  as  well  as 
with  the  trausliteration.  If  he  masters  the  book,  he  will 
have  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  language ;  if  he  can  read 
the  script,  be  will  possess  a  key  to  the  literature. 

J.  K, 

Maspeko's  **  Struggle  of  the  Nations*':   Egypt,  Syria, 
and  Assyria.     1896. 

In  the  Volume  of  the  Journal  of  our  Society  for  1896 
I  reviewed  the  First  Volume  of  M,  Maspero's  noble  and 
Bpoch-inaking  Book  ;  it  was  entitled  the  **  Dawn  of 
Divilization/'  The  Seoood  Volume,  known  by  the  name 
iven  above,  appeared,  at  least  in  its  English  dress,  in 
[1896;  the  Third  Volume,  known  by  the  name  of  **  The 
Passing  of  the  Empires,"  appeared  last  year,  and  carries 
the  reader  over  a  period  of  five  hundred  years  from 
830  B.C.  to  330  B.C.  These  dates  are  fairly  certain,  but 
no  attempt  at  Chronology  is  given  in  the  two  earlier 
volumes.  The  set^uence  of  events  is  carefully  built  up  on 
the  testimony  of  Inscriptions  on  Metal  and  Clay,  and  is 
based  upon  Dynasties*  Kot  a  line  of  trustworthy  con- 
temporary Historical  Narrative  is  forthcoming.  We  have 
a  sample  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  Hebrew  Books,  in 
which  Chronology  as  we  understand  it,  did  not  exist. 

These  three  lordly  volumes  of  800  pages  each,  large 
quarto,  amply  illustrated  by  Photographs  inserted  in  the  page, 
were  composed  and  published  in  the  French  Language  by 
a  French  Scholar,  and  Excavator,  of  all  his  contemporaries 
by  bis  talents,  opportunities,  and  industry,  the  most  competent. 
But  all  three  volumes  have  had  the  privilege  and  honour 
of  being  translated  into  English  by  an  accomplished  lady, 
who  has  laboriously  edited  them,  each  page  being  submitted 
■  to  M,  Maspero ;  and  this  Volume  in  iU  English  dress  has 
lliaii  the  further  advantage  of  being  edited  by  an  English 
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Scholar,  of  all  the  most  qualified  for  the  task,  Professor 
Sayce.  I  write  with  familiarity  with  the  subject,  as  I  had 
the  honour  on  my  first  visit  to  Egypt  in  1843  of  being 
in  the  company  of  Professor  Lepsius,  and  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  the  acquaintance  of  M.  Maspero  and  Professor 
Sayce  for  a  quarter  of  a  Century,  and  have  read  nearly 
all  their  publications. 

It  is  no  light  matter  to  work  your  way  through  these 
colossal  volumes :  I  have  accomplished  the  task  in  two,  and  in 
my  eightieth  year  propose  to  grapple  with  the  third  at  the 
close  of  the  current  year.  The  three  branches  of  the  g^at 
subject,  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  are  very  familiar  to 
me  in  the  separate  works  published  by  other  authors ;  but 
this  combined  treatment  of  the  whole  Region  betwixt  the 
Tigris  and  Nile  has  a  strange  fascination,  and  brings 
the  entire  subject  before  the  reader  as  if  History  were 
reflected  in  the  slides  of  a  lantern.  Each  narrator  of 
the  Chronicles  of  a  separate  Region  is  tempted  by  his 
reasonable  devotion  to  his  own  subject  to  exaggerate  the 
merits  and  fortunes  of  his  particular  Heroes ;  but  in  these 
quasi-cosmopolitan  pages  we  find  impartial  notices  of  all, 
who  resembled  each  other  in  nothing  else,  except  in  their 
ceaseless  love  of  Conflict,  Ambition,  Cruelty,  and  Lust  for 
Plunder. 

The  Second  Volume,  **The  Struggle  of  the  Nations,"  which 
I  now  pass  under  review,  is  divided  into  Seven  Chapters  : 
the  subject  of  each  is  worth  recording. 

I.  The  first  Chaldean  Empire  and  the  Ilyksos  in  Egypt. 
The  part  played  by  Syria  in  the  Ancient  World.  Babylon 
and  the  first  Chaldean  Empire.  The  dominion  of  the 
Shepherd  Kings  or  Hyksos  in  Egypt. 

II.  Syria  at  the  beginning  of  the  Egyptian  Conquest. 
Nineveh.  The  towns,  civilization,  and  religion,  of  Syria. 
Phenicia. 

III.  The  Eighteenth  Theban  Dynasty.  Thutmosis  I. 
Hatshopsitu  and  Thutmosis  III.  Amenothes  III.  Worship 
of  the  fiery  Disk  or  Atonu. 
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IV.  The  reaction  againat  Egypt  The  Nineteenth  Dynasty, 
The  Empire  of  the  Khita  or  Hittite,  in  Syria  and  Asia  Minor, 
Seti  I  and  Ramses  II,  the  great  Sesostris.  Minepthah  and 
the  Israelite  Exodus. 

V.  The  close  of  the  Theban  Erapira  Ramses  III.  The 
Theban  city  after  the  Ramessides.  Manners  and  Customs, 
and  Population.  The  predominance  of  Am  on  and  his  High 
Priest. 

VI.  The  rise  of  the  Assyrian  Empire.  Phenicia  and  the 
■  Northern  Nations  after  the  death  of  Ramses  IIL  The  first 
pAssyrian  Empire,     Tiglath  Pilescr  I.     The  Arameans  and 

the  Khitu. 

VIX.  The  Hebrews  and  the  Philisittnes,  Damascus, 
The  Israelites  in  the  Land  of  Canaan,  The  Judges. 
The  Philistines  and  the   Hebrew   Kingdom      Saul,   David, 

olomon.     The  defection  of  the  Tribes.      The  Twenty-first 

Egyptian  Dynasty. 

The  discoveries  of  the  last  haU-century  have  had  one 
esult  in  stripping  the  Hebrew  tribes  of  the  false  glamour 
fof  importance,  with  which  Mediaeval  Europe  had  clothed 
them:  one  only  allusion  to  their  existence  has  been  found 
in  the  Inscriptions  of  Egypt,  With  regard  to  the  much 
vaunted  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  Maspero  remarks  (p,  747) : 
**  The  limited  knowledge  of  the  Hebrews  doubtless  led  them 
**  to  consider  their  temple  as  unique  in  the  world :  as  a  fact 
*'  it  presented  nothing  remarkable  either  in  proportion, 
^'  arrangement,  or  in  the  variety  and  richness  of  its  orna- 
**  mentation  and  furniture.  Compared  with  the  magnificent 
•*  monuments  of  Egypt  and  Ohaldea,  the  work  of  Solomon 
**  was  what  the  Hebrew  Kingdom  appears  to  us  among  the 
'*  Empires  of  the  ancient  world — a  little  temple  suited  to 
**  a  little  people."  Whatever  it  was,  it  was  not  the  work 
of  indigenous  Hebrew  builders,  but  the  idolaters  of 
Phenicia  were  employed  in  the  construction. 

It  is  strange  that  oblivion  and  darkness  should  have 
closed  over  both  Mesopotamia  and  the  Valley  of  the  Nile 
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during  the  period  of  Greek  and  Roman  influence.  Sucb 
a  book  aB  the  one  which  I  now  notice,  could  not  have  been 
written  fifty  years  ago,  when  I  first  viaited  Egypt.  The- 
fate  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh  was  harder  even  than  that  of 
Thebes  and  Memphis,  yet  no  Nations  of  Antiquity  had 
taken  such  pains,  by  a  wealth  of  Inscriptions  in  the 
Hieroglyphic  Ideographs  and  Cuneiform  Syllabaries,  to 
perpetuate  their  history.  We  have  to  thank  Professor 
Maspero  for  this  interesting  and  instructive  Volume. 

March,  1900.  R.  N.  Oust. 
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an  der  Eonigl.  Friedriche  Wilhelms-lJniversitat  za 
Berlin.  Herausgegeben  von  Professor  Dr.  E.  Sachau. 
Jahrgang  ii,  pt.  2.  Westasiatische  Studien ;  redigirt 
von  Professor  Dr.  A.  Fischer  und  Dr.  K.  Foy.  (Berlin 
and  Stuttgart,  1899.) 

The  volume  contains  a  series  of  essays,  each  of  which 
merits  attention.  Dr.  H.  Liideritz  gives  a  collection  of 
Moroccan  proverbs,  together  with  a  commentary  in  the 
North  Moroccan  dialect  and  a  German  translation. 

Professor  Sachau,  Principal  of  the  Seminary,  has  con- 
tributed a  study  on  the  sect  of  the  Ibadhite  Mohammedans 
in  Oman  and  Eastern  Africa.  His  article  is  all  the  more 
welcome  as  comparatively  little  is  known  about  them,  and 
the  information  to  be  derived  from  Al  Shahrastaui  is  very 
scant  and  not  always  reliable.  The  interest  attached  to 
Ibadhite  doctrines  is  not  only  historical,  but  also  actual, 
as  they  still  count  many  adherents  both  in  Asia  and  Africa. 
The  Ibadhites,  who  take  their  name  from  Abd  Allah  b. 
Ibadh,  are  in  reality  but  a  group  of  the  dissenters  who  are 
comprised  under  the  more  general  term  of  Kharijites,  with 
whom  they  originated,  and  who  sprang  up  after  the 
assassination  of  the  Ehallfah  Othman.  Having  been 
scattered  by  Aliy  in  the  battle  of  Nahrawan  (658),  they 
disseminated  their  belief  during  the  subsequent  years  in  six 
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differing  forms,  only  two  of  which  have  left  any  traoe^ 
viz.  the  puritan  Azn'iqif/ya  (whose  doctrines  were  revived 
in  the  List  century  by  the  Wahhabla)  and  the  less  fanatical 
IbAdhiiftja  (aUo  called  Wahhitjtja),  They  were  centralized 
by  the  above-mentioned  Abd  Allah,  who  lived  during  the 
reign  of  the  Khalifah  Merwan  I  (died  685)  and  his  successor 
Abd  al  Malik  (died  705).  The  sources  hitherto  available 
for  the  study  of  Ibadhite  doctrines  have  now  been  extensively 
supplemented  by  the  abstracts  given  by  Professor  Sachau 
from  the  Kashf  Al  Ghumma,  a  work  which  contains  a  full 
history  of  the  Ibadhite  movement  up  to  the  beginning  of 
tho  eighteenth  century.  It  contains  two  very  instructive 
letters  from  Abd  Allah  to  Abd  al  Malik,  of  which  a  translation 
is  to  be  found  in  this  article.  This  is  followed  by  a  discussion 
on  the  religious  tenets  of  the  Ibadhite  belief,  which  offers 
some  very  interesting  points  of  comparison  with  the  Sunnite 
creed. 

The  next  article,  by  W.  Barthold,  concerns  Russian  works 
on  Western  Asia.  Dr.  K.  Foy  contributes  three  articles, 
two  of  which  treat  on  Turkish  philology. 

Dr.  G.  Kampffmeyer's  very  profound  essay  treats  on  the 
Bedouin  dialects  of  Central  Africa.  Although  the  Arabic 
dialects  spoken  on  the  shores  and  islands  of  Asia  and  Africa 
have  already  been  philologioally  investigated,  those  in  the 
heart  of  the  dark  continent  have  had  Utile  attention  paid  to 
them.  Even  the  large  work  of  S.  W.  Koelle  (**  Polyglotta 
Africana")  is  barely  more  than  nominally  known  to  students 
of  Arabic.  Dr.  Kampffmeyer  has  reprinted  from  Koelle's  Hsti 
the  portions  relating  to  the  Arabic  dialects  of  Shoa,  Wadai, 
Adirar,  and  Benin,  and  attached  his  own  researches  to  them. 
In  the  latter  he  also  discusser  ethnographical  questions,  and 
gives  valuable  information  on  the  wanderings  of  Arab  tribee 
throughout  Africa.  An  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
dialects  spoken  in  the  Sudan  is  of  special  importance  at  the 
present  time,  and  the  Gomparatively  greater  facilities  now 
open  to  students  cannot  fail  to  bring  to  light  very  interesting 
facta*  Not  only  will  it  be  possible  to  enlarge  Koelle's  lista 
oompilod  half  a  century  ago,  but  also  to  gain  important 
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historical  results.  Not  less  interesting  is  it  to  observe  that 
Arabs,  beside  occupying  nearly  the  whole  territory  along 
the  Nile,  invaded  Africa  on  two  parallel  routes  on  both 
borders  of  the  Sahara.  Dr.  Eampffmeyer's  suggestion  that 
the  immigration  of  (Southern)  Arabs  into  the  Sudan  took 
place  independently  from  that  which  gained  Northern  Africa 
for  them  has  much  to  recommend  it.  It  coincides  singularly 
with  Dr.  Glaser's  theory  regarding  the  early  settlements 
of  Southern  Arabs  in  Abyssinia  {"  Die  Abessinier  in  Asien 
und  Africa/'  1895),  the  only  difference  being  that  the 
immigration  of  the  latter  took  place  at  a  much  earlier 
epoch  than  either  of  the  two  others. 

Dr.  A.  Fischer  contributes  two  articles  on  Moroccan 
weapons  and  the  accentuation  of  Moroccan  words.  To 
Persian  studies  are  devoted  two  articles  by  Drs.  L.  y.  Mutius 
and  Oscar  Mann.  Dr.  J.  Horovitz  gives  a  short  notice  on 
an  alleged  work  by  Al  Waqidi.  Finally,  Dr.  Julius  Lippert 
has  a  lengthy  review  on  Hondas'  edition  of  the  Chronicles 
of  the  Sudan  by  Abderrahraan  b.  Abd  Allah  b.  Imran  b. 
Amir  al  Sa'di. 

H.   HiRSCHFELD. 


Glimpses    of    Old    Bombay    and   Western   India.      By 
James  Douglas.     (London,  1900.) 

In  this  book  the  author  of  "  Bombay  and  Western  India," 
published  in  1893,  gives  us  some  more  of  his  historical 
sketches  and  papers  on  events  and  life  in  and  about  Bombay 
in  old  and  more  recent  times.  They  are  quaintly  and 
interestingly  written  as  usual,  and,  in  a  variety  of  subjects, 
put  on  record  many  scraps  of  more  than  half  forgotten 
history,  for  in  India,  where  the  European  inhabitants  are 
so  often  changing,  personal  recollections  do  not  generally 
go  back  many  years, ^  and  events  are  liable  to  be  soon 
forgotten.  As  the  author  says  in  the  preface,  "  Bombay 
is  a  city  of  temporary  habitation.  Men  and  women  come 
here  and  go  away,  and  the  place  that  knew  them  knows 
them  no  more.     There  is  little  of  the  continuity  of  tradition 
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from  father  to  soil,"  But  places  change  aa  well  m  men. 
H&ny  buildings  are  swept  a  way,  and  Torraerly  well-knowu 
placed  60  altered  a«  to  be  forgotten ,  in  the  course  of  only 
a  few  years  of  city  improvement*.  Worke,  therefore,  such 
.as  these  of  Mr»  Douglas  are  welcome  to  all  who  think  of 
Boinbay  and  Western  India  with  happy  memories,  and  are 
interested  in  the  history  of  the  establishment  of  the  English 
in  those  parte  and  the  progress  of  the  '  Uvbs  prima  in  India/ 

In  each  of  the  divisions  of  the  book,  v'lz^,  Social,  Banks 
and  Merchants,  Roads  by  Sea  and  Laud,  Clubs,  Biographical 
and  Historical,  papers  well  worth  reading  will  be  found, 
such  as  '*  Bombay  Domestic  Annals,  a.d.  1800-1893,*' 
"Bombay  before  Joint  Stock  Banking,"  "Across  India  in 
a  Palkee/'  **  Aqua  viva  of  Salsette,"  "  People  whom  India 
has  forgotten.'^ 

It  is  hoped  that  this  book  will  not  be,  as  stated  by  the 
author^  the  last  stone  which  he  will  heave  on  to  the  caim 
of  Old  Bombay. 

0.  C. 

Resbakcbes  into  the  Origin  of  the  PRiMmvE  Con- 
stellations OF  THE  Greeks,  Phoenicians,  and 
Babylon  I  Axs.  By  Robert  Brown,  Jun.,  F.S.A., 
M,R,A.S.     (Williams  &  Norgate,  1899.) 

This  is  a  really  interesting  book,  in  which  the  author 
brought  together  a  mass  of  material  concerning  the 
chea  of  the  ancient  nations  named  on  the  title-page 
ato  the  wonders  of  the  starry  beavons.  The  value  of  the 
work  consists,  however,  not  only  in  tlxe  amount  of  material 
brought  together,  but  also  in  the  suggestive  remarks  that 
it  contains  concerning  the  origin  of  many  of  the  signs  of 
the  constellations,  and  also  the  etymology  of  many  an 
nbsoure  and  doubtful  name. 

In  readiog  through  his  list  of  authorities,  the  wide  reading 

of  the  author  is  at  once  evident.      He  has  dived  not  only 

into  the  ancient  Greek  works  on  the  subject — in  itself  no 

light  task — but  has  also  studied  what  Indian  and  Arabic 


^^ 
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works  on  the  Bubject  have  to  say.  The  wedge  inscriptions 
of  Assyria  and  Babylonia  have  likewise  provided  him  witb 
many  a  comparison,  and  the  coins  of  the  ancient  worid  have 
given  him  many  a  type  —  indeed^  he  is  able  to  state  that 
every  constellation-figure  except  Orion  is  represented  on  the 
coins  of  the  ancients. 

Though  much  has  been  learned  from  the  astrological 
tablets  of  Babylonia  concerning  the  origin  of  the  con- 
stellation-figures which  we  have  inherited  from  the  ancients, 
there  is  still  much  to  learn  and  much  to  revise  and  correct 
before  we  can  say  that  we  know  even  approximately  the 
true  derivation  of  each.  Of  course,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  every  constellation-figure  had  a  Babylonian  or  even 
an  Oriental  origin,  for  some  of  them  are  late,  and  were 
invented  by  the  Greeks.  This  is  shown  by  the  constellation 
of  the  Tress,  to  which  Mr.  Brown  calls  special  attention. 
The  hair  of  Berenice,  the  queen  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  was 
made  into  a  constellation  about  243  B.C.,  ''by  the  united 
efforts  of  Edn6n,  the  astronomer  of  Samos,  and  Eallimachos, 
the  Alexandrian  grammarian-poet." 

Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  other  constellation- figures,  however, 
are  Eastern,  and  originated  either  with  the  Phoenicians  or  the 
Babylonians  (the  Akkadians  or  Sumerians  may  be  regarded 
as  included  in  this  term).  Thus,  the  constellations  of  the 
Serpent,  Cepheus,  Perseus,  Andromeda,  etc.,  are  apparently 
of  Phoenician  origin,  whilst  others,  such  as  the  Eagle,  Lion, 
Scorpion,  etc. — in  fact,  most  of  the  Signs  of  the  Zodiac — 
seem  to  be  of  Babylonian  origin.  There  is  so  much, 
however,  in  Assy ro- Babylonian  astronomy  that  is  unclear, 
that  it  may  be  regarded  as  certain  that  many  of  the  ideas 
at  present  current  upon  the  subject  will  have  to  bo  changed 
or  modified  with  the  fuller  knowledge  of  the  ancient 
Akkadian  tablets  referring  thereto. 

Full  use  has  been  made  of  the  discoveries  of  Epping  from 
the  tablets  copied  by  Strassmaier,  and  these  have  been  duly 
worked  into  the  laborious  study  that  Mr.  Brown  has  published. 
For  the  solid  basis  laid  by  the  late  Father  Epping,  S.J., 
Assyriologists  will  always  be  grateful.     The  translation  of 
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a  number  of  tablets  of  late  date  written  to  a  large  extent 
— in  most  cases  eatirely — in  abbreviatioDS,  was  a  triumph 
of  persevemnce  and  thought,  whilst  the  working  out  of  the 
'  ephemera  and  lunar  tables  by  him  was  a  marvel  of  patient 
and  painstaking  research. 

Whilst  praising  the  work  of  Mr.  Brown  on  account  of 
the  bringing  together  of  so  much  material  hearing  upon 
ancient  astronomy,  it  grieves  me  that  I  cannot  follow  him 
in  much  of  what  he  says  concerning  the  statements  of 
the  Assyro- Babylonian  tablets  bearing  upon  the  subject* 
To  compare  (p.  193)  DA-AI-NU-TSI-ru  *  ("Judge  supreme/' 
W.A.I.,  IV,  xxviii,  1,  Rev.  1.  G)  with  Dionysos  is  bad 
enough,  but  when  DI-WU-NIS-I  (***  Judge-great-of-men/ 
==  the  Sun-god,  the  grape-giver/'  W.A.I.,  II,  Ix,  No.  2, 
1,  40)  is  put  forward  as  atiother  derivation  of  a  form  of 
the  same  word,  one  feels  inclined  to  protest.  The  passage 
referred  to,  which  is  said  to  contain  this  form,  has  nothing 
of  the  kind.  In  reality  the  name  of  the  god  quoted  is 
Silim-munzal  (-^^  ^fs3[z  i^  tf^}  ^),  and  is  thus  to  be 
tranacribed  on  account  of  the  translation,  Nabu^  Un  muuta- 
harrSL  saiimu^  "Nebo,  the  god  forecasting  peace,"  which 
accompanies  it.  Then,  again,  is  the  determinative  prefix 
luied  for  '  star '  in  later  times  in  Babylonia,  *5j^y ,  really  to 
be  pronounced  ie?  Jensen  has  shown  that  the  character 
hero  reproduced  had  also  the  value  of  f^ai,  and  the  dialectic 
form  of  gai  is  mulf  a  homophone  of  mnl  meaning  *  star/ 
3j^f  is  only,  therefore,  a  charaeter  replacing  Kf--Hh»  ^^^^t 
*8tar,'  'constellation,'  on  account  of  its  having  fewer  wedges 
and  taking  up  less  space.  To  all  appearance,  the  con- 
stellation t^?*-4"  ^^T*"Hf" »  mentioned  in  the  tablet  83-1-18, 
2434,  is  only  the  original  form  of  the  later  *j^]  ^J,  the 
constellation  Taurus,  an  abbreviation  of  ^f  ^|  ^  ^J  tf^ 
^+  ^4»  earlier  t^J-Hf-  tt}^^  <  tt\^^  tf^  ^^-  ^^ , 
the  (apparently  double)  constellation  of   "  the  constellation 

*  In  rctlitj  two  words,  dddnu  $h'u. 
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(par  excellence)  and  the  bull  of  heaven/'  ^  This  constellation 
is  given  as  Kj-Hh  ^^f^Hh  "^T*  ^^l^^ulla,  in  W.A.L,  V, 
pL  46, 1.  26,  and  is  there  explained  as  kakku  ia  qatd  Marduk, 
''the  weapon  of  the  hands  of  Merodach."  The  description 
of  K?^Hf-  ^T^  ""Hf-  .-4>  Oud-atim,  "the  bull  of  heaven,"  as 
"rimu  ism'*  ("the  strong  wUd  bull")  in  W.A.L,  IT,  xlix. 
1.  45,  I  have  been  unable  to  find,  but  the  explanation  of  the 
constellation  which  there  appears  has  the  two  renderings, 
me^i  li  and  lahi  alpu,  both  meaning  "  the  jaw  of  the  bull," 
or  something  of  the  kind.*  The  so-called  "  Te-tablet "  shows 
us  that  Taurus  was  originally  two  constellations,  **  the 
constellation "  par  excellence^  or,  perhaps,  "  the  bright 
constellation  "  and  "  the  bull  of  heaven."  The  explanation 
of  the  bull  of  heaven  as  "  the  jaw  of  the  bull "  shows  that 
the  two  original  constellations  had  already  become  one  at 
a  very  early  date,  that  of  the  bull  of  heaven  forming 
a  portion  only  (the  head)  of  the  newly-combined  group, 
identical,  in  the  matter  of  itfi  form,  with  the  Bull — Taurus 
—  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  also  of  the  modem 
astronomer.  With  regard  to  the  animal  intended,  there 
is  every  probability  that  the  author  is  right  in  supposing 
that  it  was  a  humped  bull,  a  variety  with  which  the 
Babylonians  were  well  acquainted. 

The  note  upon  the  twins  has  excellent  suggestions.  The 
name  of  the  month  corresponding  with  this  sign  in  Akkadian 
is,  however,  not  mun-ga  ("  the  making  of  Bricks "),  but 
Segga  (Sega),  probably  *  foundation.'  In  the  occurrence  of 
the  two  figures  which  the  author  has  identified  with  the 
Twins  on  the  cylinder-seals  of  Babylonia  feet  to  feet  or 
head  to  head,  Mr.  Brown  sees  a  representation  of  the  Sun 
and  the  Moon  as  twin  brothers,  constantly  in  rivalry — the 
Moon    being  down    when   the   Sun  is   up,  and  conversely. 


*  The  full  transcription  of  the  Cuneiform  characters  would  be  MuUmula 
u  mul-gud-auna.  Another  possible  translation  of  the  first  two  characters 
{mulmula)  is  "the  bri«?ht  star"  or  "constolhition.'*  Inanyca.se,  **the-bull- 
of-the-foundation,"  and  the  marvellous  ♦♦  timmma'timnun'timinc-tim'tfm'ie 
('  foundatitm  ')  **  on  pp.  b(St  57 ^  fall  to  the  pround. 

'  See  Delitzach's  Aa^yriichet  Worteibiichy  under  lahA. 
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In  these  the  constellation  Maitabhagalgal^  "  the  great  twins," 
w,  he  says,  reduplicated,  though  the  change  of  position 
indicated  cannot  apply  to  them.  It  is  noteworthy  that  here, 
again,  we  have  another  instance  of  a  douhle  constellation, 
afterwards,  to  all  appearance,  united  in  one,  for  the  so-called 
*' Te-tablet  **  gives  the  sign  for  the  month  Sivan  (represented 
by  the  character  aig,  an  abbreviation  of  the  Akkadian  Sega 
already  referred  to)  as  Sib-zi-anna  and  Mas-tabba-galgal, 
**  the  shepherd  of  the  life  of  heaven  "  and  "  the  great  twins." 
It  is  not  improbable  that  we  may  see,  in  the  shepherd  here 
referred  to,  the  Sun-god  Tammuz,  smitten  (as  the  Assyrian 
tott  has  it,  W.A  J.,  IT,  49,  L  46)  with  the  sword  {ina  kakki 
tmhsu). 

But  to  go  fully  through  a  work  of  this  nature  would 
require  more  time,  and  what  is  of  still  greater  importance, 
more  space,  than  I  have  at  my  disposal.  The  book  is 
worthy  of  notice,  and  full  of  suggestions,  on  the  Babylonian 
iide  as  well  as  on  every  other*  It  has  one  great  merit,  and 
that  18,  that  the  references  are  generally  given  in  full.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  one  thing  that  is  greatly  needed, 
namely,  an  index,  though,  as  the  present  is  only  the  first 
volume,  this  want  will  probably  be  supplied  when  the  work 
is  completed. 

T.  6.  Pinches, 

AlYXDalR-I  ZarTran,  SuatroIha-T  ATran,  and  Afoiya 
va-SahTgiya-T  Sis  I  an.  Translated,  with  notes,  by 
JlvANJt  JAUSiitcDJt  Mom,  B.A.     (Bombay,  1899.) 

In  this  volume  Ervad  J.  J.  Modi,  who  is  a  good  Pahlavi 

scholar,  presents  his  fellow-countrymen  with  a  Oujaruti 
transliteration  of  three  short  Pahlavi  texts,  each  accompanied 
by  Gujarati  and  English  translations,  with  many  useful 
notes.  The  three  texts  arc  a  ^Memoir  of  Zarlr,  the  brother 
of  king  Vishtiisp  and  commander*  in -chief  of  his  arm}^ 
a  Memorandum  of  the  Cities  of  Iran  and  their  traditional 
founders,  or  rebuilders,  and  a  Memorandum  of  the  wonders 
and  greatness  of  the  land  of  Sistan.      Mn   Modi  has  also 
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added  a  reprint  of  his  English  articles  about  the  Cities  of 
Iran  from  the  Journal  of  the  B.B.R.A.S.,  and  a  map, 
showing  the  positions  of  the  Cities  mentioned. 

These  short  treatises  are  the  first  three  contained  in  an 
old  Pahlavi  codex,  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  late 
Dastur  Dr.  Jamaspji  Minocheherji  Jamaspasana  at  Bombay, 
which  was  written  a.d.  1322 ;  and  it  appears,  from  a  colophon, 
copied  in  the  middle  of  that  codex,  that  the  first  half  of  the 
texts  was  copied  from  an  old  Broach  MS.  written  a.d.  1255.^ 

The  Memoir  of  Zarir  gives  an  account  of  the  origin, 
progress,  and  result  of  the  holy  war,  or  war  of  the  religion, 
into  which  king  Yishtasp  was  forced,  shortly  after  his 
conversion  to  Zoroastrianism,  by  the  interference  of  Arjasp, 
king  of  the  Khyons,  who  objected  to  that  conversion ;  but 
Vishtasp  intrusted  his  reply  to  his  brother  Zarir,  who 
handed  a  defiant  dispatch  to  Arjasp's  envoys,  proposing 
a  battle,  to  be  fought  two  months  later  on  the  plains  near 
the  jungle  of  Hiitos  and  the  Murv  of  Zaratusht,  a  locality 
not  easy  to  identify  with  certainty. 

On  this  plain  the  armies  of  the  two  nations  met,  in 
fabulous  numbers,  at  the  appointed  time ;  and,  after  a 
^lesperate  battle,  in  which  the  Iranians  lost  most  of  their 
champions,  including  twenty  -  three  brothers  and  sons  of 
Vishtasp,  the  Turanian  army  was  utterly  destroyed,  and 
Arjasp  returned  home  alone,  maimed  and  crippled,  riding 
on  a  mutilated  ass. 

When  Professor  W.  Geiger  (now  of  Erlangen)  translated 
this  Memoir  into  German  in  1890,^  he  pointed  out  several 
striking  resemblances  between  its  statements  and  those 
contained  in  Daqlql's  account  of  the  same  war  in  the 
Shahnamah,  which  must  have  been  derived  from  some 
Pahlavi  Zarir-niimak  then  existing.  It  does  not  follow  that 
this  Memoir  of  Zarir,  found  in  India,  is  the  same  work  as 


^  A.Y.  624.  The  two  ciphers,  rcproscntiajj  600,  have  been  eaten  away  by 
moths  in  the  old  codex,  but  a  copyist,  writin*^  in  a.d.  17*21,  found  one  of  these 
ciphers  still  lej^ible,  and  wrote  a.y.  324  ;  this  would,  however,  be  far  too  early. 

2  Sitzungsbcrichtr  dfr  phiioM.-philol.  Classc  der  k.  b.  Akad.  der  IFissenschaftrn 
zu  Munchcn,  3  Mai,  1890  ;  pp.  43-84. 
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that  Pahlavi  Zarir-namak  which  formerly  exifjted  in  Persia ; 
but  it  may  possibly  consist  of  memoranda  taken  from  that 
Zarlr-niimak. 
It  is  evident  that  the  compiler  of  the  Memoir  mshed  to 

^preserve  the  Pahlavi   traditions  of  thia  holy  war,  bat  the 

'roost  valuable  result  of  his  work  is  that  he  has  also  preserved 
flome  Pahlavi  forms  of  names,  that  connect  their  modem 
Persian  equivalents,  which  occur  in  the  Shabnamah,  with 
their  original  forms  in  the  Avesta  Yashta.  Thus  the  Pahlavi 
Zarlr  can  also  be  read  Zargar,  which  can  be  traced  to  the 
Avesta  Zairivairi  (Yasht  xiii,  101),  The  Av.  Bastavairi 
(ibid* J  103)  has  become  Pahl.  Bastvar,  afterwards  corrupted 
into  Nastur  in  the  Shiihnamab,  by  wrong  pointing*  The 
Av.  Spento-data  (ibid,)  has  become  Pahh  Spcind-dat,  after- 

L  wards  corrupted  into  Isfandyar  in  Persian.      And  the  A  v. 
?rash-hara-vareta    (ibid.,    102)    may    be  Pahl.    Frashavart^ 
otherwise  Frashangart. 

The  Memoir  of  Zarir  is  an  appropriate  title  for  this 
treatise,  as  it  is  chiefly  devoted  to  his  warlike  deeds,  and, 
after  his  death,  to  those  of  his  young  son  Baatvar.  A 
colophon,  which  Mr*  Modi  has  not  translated,  is  appended 
to  the  original  Pahlavi  text  of  this  Memoir,  in  which  the 
writer  of  the  codex  explains  that  he  copied  this  text  from 
a  copy  made  by  his  great-great- unele  from  the  Broach  MS. 
of  A,n.  1255  mentioned  above  ;  that  is,  he  gives  the  old 
copyist's  name,  but  not  his  dat«. 

The  memorandum  of  the  Cities  of  Iran  mentions  more 
than  fifty  by  name,  and  alludes  to  as  man}'  more.  The 
names  of  their  founders  are  ovidently  based  upon  such 
traditions  as  survived  the  Arab  conquest ;  though  the  final 
founding  of  Bagdad  by  Abu  Jafar,  surnamed  Duvanig,  may 
very  possibly  be  an  addition  to  the  original  memorandum  by 

Ictome  copyist.  The  translation  seems  fairly  correct,  though 
le  doubts  might  be  entertained  about  §S  19,  24,  31,  if 
tiey  were  not  dissipated  by  satisfactory  explaDations  in  the 
author's  articles  in  the  Journal  of  the  B.B.Il*A.S.  In  ^  20 
the  cipfier  which  is  read  '^  ien  hundred"  means  **om 
bundn^d  "  in  most  cases. 
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In  li  47,  68  there  oooor  •ome  intereeting  partioalan  aboat 
ike  Jewish  wife  of  king  YsMdakurd  I|  first  noticed  by 
Darmetteter  in  his  Texiea  pehhia  rehUi/i  au  JudaUme.  i  47 
informs  ns  that  '^  the  cities  of  Bhus  and  ShSstar  were  bnilt 
(or  rebuilt)  by  Shishin-dakht»  the  wife  of  Yasdakarrf,  son 
of  Shahpuhar,  as  well  as  daughter  of  the  ItSsh-galutak 
('chief  of  the  exile'),  the  mler  of  the  Jews;  she  was  also 
mother  of  Yahram-I  GSr.''  S  63  also  states  that  ''the 
city  of  Gal  (ancient  Ispahan)  was  built  by  the  accursed 
Alexander,  son  of  IHiposh ;  there  was  a  settlement  of  Jews 
Aere  in  the  reign  of  Yasdakarrf,  «oit  of  ShahpOhar,  brought 
by  request  of  Bhishln-Jukht,  who  was  his  wife/'  No  doubt 
Ettibhin  is  a  transcriber's  irariant  of  the  Hebrew  woman's 
name  Susannah,  as  Mr.  Modi  mentions;  and  "the  lily"  was 
improTsd,  as  a  name,  by  tiie  Iranian  addition  of  dAkhi, 
converting  it  into  "  the  lily's  daughter." 

The  memorandum  of  the  wonders  and  greatness  (or 
protectiyeness)  of  the  land  of  Bfstau  is  a  shorter  treatise, 
which  enumerates,  among  the  advantages  of  tiiis  land,  its 
possession  of  the  Avesta  river  Haetnmant,  the  lake  Frazda^ 
nava,  the  sea  Easava,  and  the  mountain  TJshidarena;  its 
being  the  scene  of  the  birth  and  education  of  the  last  three 
apostles,  and  of  the  resurrection  ;  also  the  land  of  the  Eayan 
dynasty,  and  refuge  of  the  descendants  of  Airyu  for  ten 
generations ;  likewise  the  locality  of  Yishtasp's  early 
promulgation  of  the  religion,  assisted  by  Zaratusht  and 
Seno  of  Bost.  In  Alexander's  time  it  was  the  refuge  of 
many  of  the  faithful,  and  the  preserver  of  some  Nasks  which 
are  not  clearly  defined. 

The  translator  has  done  his  tedious  work  with  good 
judgment  and  success,  and  there  now  remain  untranslated 
only  two  or  three  texts  of  any  length  in  this  old  codex,  and 
these  are  more  curious  than  important. 

E.  W.  We.^. 
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Vbdischb    MrraoLootE,    von    Axfrbd    Hillsbraitdt. 
(Zweiter  Brad,  Brealm,  18^.) 

The  comprolienftive  treatmeot  of  Yedic  mythologjr  began 
by  Professor  Ilillebrandt  in  1891  with  Sonia  und  verwandU 
Oditfr,  he  bow  continues  in  a  second  Tolume,  which  Ireats 
of  the  deities  Usas,  Agni,  and  Rodra.  No  other  Sanskritist 
can  be  said  to  be  so  well  equipped  for  a  task  like  the 
present  one.  For  to  the  very  e^tensi^e  acquaintance  with 
Vedic  mythology-  proved  by  his  published  works,  Professor 
Hillebrandt  joins  an  unequalled  knowledge  of  ancient  Indian 
ritual.  Such  knowledge,  which  furnishes  much  valuable 
material  to  the  mythologist,  the  author  of  the  present 
volume    draws    upon     at    every    torn    in    illustration    or 

'  corroboration  of  his  conclusions.  This  very  familiarity  with 
the  ritual  literature,  however,  seems  in  some  cases  to  have 
suggested  identifications  wliich  remind  one  of  those  occurring 
in  the  BrulimanaS|  and  which  lack  the  support  of  substantial 
evidence.  Such,  for  instance,  is  perhaps  the  explanation 
of  the  "  path  of  the  gods  **  {devaydnn)  and  that  of  the  fathers 
{pitrydna)   as  the  northern   (utiamyana)  and  the   southern 

I  {dakfindijana)  course  of  the  sun  respectively  (p.  82}* 

The  introduction,  meant  for  both  the  present  volume 
and  for  the  third,  which  has  yet  to  appear,  contains  many 
observations  well  worthy  of  consideration.  The  main 
principle  which  the  author  follows  in  his  researches  is,  as 
he  tells  us,  to  interpret  the  Veda  as  much  as  possible  from 
itself  and,  in  so  doing,  to  avoid  starting  with  a  theory 
(p,  11).  Classical  Sanskrit  or  Piili,  no  less  than  Anthropo- 
logy, should,  he  adds,  bo  treated  only  as  auxiliaries,  not  as 
guides.  He  does  not  agree  with  those  scholars  who,  in 
consequencti  of  a  somewhat  exaggerated  reaction  against 
the  methods  of  comparative  mythology,  tend  to  efface  the 
boundary -line  between  Sanskrit  literature  and  the  Veda. 
And,  indeed,  the  Rtgveda  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  purely 

^Indian  work  in  the  same  sense  asi  for  instance,  the 
^huvamia  of  KaUdasa  was  after  two  thousand  years  of 
i.a.iLs.  1900. 
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national  development.  For  the  Rigveda,  standing  at  the 
beginning  of  that  development,  must  necessarily  have 
contained  much  that  was  not  Indian  among  its  inherited 
material.  The  closely  allied  mythology  and  cult  of  the  non- 
Indian  Avesta  is  consequently  capable,  in  many  instances, 
of  shedding  more  light  on  cognate  points  in  the  Rigveda 
than  the  indigenous  literature  may  be  able  to  do  after  the 
transforming  influences  of  two  thousand  years  and  more. 
The  gap  between  the  Rigveda  and  the  Brahmanas  is  already 
considerable ;  how  much  greater  must  be  the  gap  between 
it  and  the  later  literature  after  the  lapse  of  another 
millennium  P 

As  for  comparative  mythology,  Professor  Hillebrandt 
expresses  the  belief  that  we  can  expect  very  little  help  from 
that  quarter.  In  deciding  mythological  questions  he  has, 
therefore,  never  allowed  the  etymology  of  the  names  of 
gods  to  exercise  any  influence.  Even  if  correct — ^and  of 
this  we  can  rarely  be  certain — the  etymology  is,  in  most 
cases,  mythologically  useless.  The  meaning  it  furnishes  is, 
as  a  rule,  so  general  that  it  may  designate  a  number  of 
different  things,  and  therefore  gives  no  clue  to  the  individual 
character  of  the  god  in  question.  Thus,  if  we  did  not 
otherwise  know  that  Surya  means  the  sun,  the  etymology 
could  not  tell  us. 

Professor  Hillebrandt  adheres  to  the  view  that  the  Vedic 
gods  are  nearly  all  personifications  of  natural  phenomena. 
He  is  unable  to  accept  the  view  which  recognizes  a  number 
of  abstract  deities,  such  as  the  'Stimulator  God*  (otherwise 
the  solar  deity  Savitr),  or  the  euhemcristic  interpretation 
which  assumes  the  apotheosis  even  of  racehorses  in  the 
Rigveda. 

Professor  Hillebrandt  half  apologizes  for  bis  standpoint 
not  being  new.  More  harm  is,  however,  done  by  advancing 
novel  theories  based  on  insufficient  evidence,  or  by  accepting 
them  without  adequate  criticism,  than  by  adhering  to  old 
ones  till  they  have  been  clearly  rendered  untenable.  Within 
the  limits  indicated,  the  author,  at  the  same  time,  takes  up 
a  good  many  new  positions,  some  of  which  are  certain  to 
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bo  assailed  with  sharp  criticism.  Such»  for  iostaucei  is  his 
interpretation,  in  the  first  section,  of  Usas  as  not  oaly  the 
dawn  of  the  siagla  day,  but  as  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
He  haSt  however^  made  a  distinct  adTanoe  in  this  section 
towards  establishing  various  points  which  have  hitherto  been 
doubtful.  Thus  he  makes  it  clear  (pp.  3*5-39)  that  the  cows 
of  Dawn  never  mean  raorning  clouds  in  the  Rigveda  (cf.  my 
F«frfic  Mtffhoio^fj,  p.  47,  last  line  but  one).  The  evidenoe 
he  adduces  on  pp,  41-42  makes  the  view  very  probable 
that  Surya  is  really  a  mythological  sjTionjrm  of  Usas,  and 
not  the  Sun  regarded  as  a  female.  His  conclusion  (pp.  44-47) 
that  Night  and  Morning  are  meant  by  the  two  wives  of 
Vivasvat  (the  Sun),  in  two  much-disputed  stanzas  of  the 
Rigveda  (X,  17,  1-2),  seems  to  be  more  probable  than 
any  other  interpretation  hitherto  advanced.  The  second, 
Saranyij,  is  here  described  as  '*  of  like  aspect"  {sammd)^  and 
as  becoming  the  mother  of  the  Asvins.  These  statements 
are  illustrated  by  the  passage  relating  to  the  Indian 
Dioskouroi  quoted  by  Yaska  in  the  Nirukta  (12,  2),  where 
it  is  said  that  one  of  them  is  the  son  of  the  morning 
twilight,  the  other  the  son  of  the  dawn.  That  Sarama  is 
ihe  mythological  equivalent  in  the  Rigveda  of  Snraijyu  and 
Ustts  (pp.  48-o0)  is  also  probable.  Professor  Ilillebrandt 
further  seems  to  be  clearly  right  in  identifying  witli  Dawn 
the  Viriij  (the  effulgent  One)  of  the  Atharvaveda,  whose 
two  calves  rise  out  of  the  sea  and  who  is  brought  into 
connection  with  the  sacrifice.  This  conclusion  is,  I  may  add, 
confirmed  by  the  Rigveda,  where  Dawn  is  said  (I,  113,  2) 
to  have  a  shining  calf  (the  sun),  and  Sun  and  Moon  are 
alluded  to  as  going  round  the  sacrifice  like  playing  children 
(X,  85,  18). 

The  main  part  of  the  book  (pp.  t57-178)  is  devoted  t-o 
the  Fire-god,  Agni,  whose  cult  has  been  uninterruptedly 
maintained  in  India  for  more  than  3,000  years  down  to  the 
present  day. 

It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  the  three  sacrificial  fires 
of  the  later  Indian  ritual  were  known  to  the  Rigveda,  though 
the  only  one  of  their  names  occurring  there  is  Giirhapatya. 
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Ptefenor  Hillebrandt  endeavoiixa  to  prove  that  the  two  namee 
of  Agnit  NaiiitepMand  Yaiimiara»  aie  lued  in  tiie  Eigreda 
to  designate  the  Dakfugta  oir  Southern  (p.  105)  asid  the 
AhaTaniya  or  Eaetem  Fire  (p.  114)  reepeotively ;  bat  his 
arguments  do  not  seem  to  me  to  be  at  all  eonyinoing.  He 
is  more  soooeesM  in  showing  that  each  of  the  three  saorifioial 
fixes  represents  one  of  the  forms  of  Agni,  the  sun  being 
the  Ahayanlya,  while  the  terrestrial  Agni  is  the  Oaribyapatya 
and  the  aerial  Agni  the  Daksi^a.  He  points  out  how  the 
eocplanations  of  the  later  texts,  as  well  as  the  ritual  praetioe, 
support  this  conclnsion  (p.  99).  The  latter  is  farther  borne 
out  by  the  shapes  of  the  fireplaces  described  in  the  fiulva 
Sutras,  The  shape  of  the  Ahavaniya  is  square  (=  heaven), 
that  of  the  Oarhapatya  is  round  (=  earth),  while  that  of 
the  Daksi^a  is  generally  described  as  like  a  half-moon  or 
a  bow  (s=air).  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  each  was 
meant  to  represent  the  fimn  of  one  of  the  three  workU. 
The  Dakf i^a  fireplace  must  therefore  have  been  intended 
to  represent  the  shape  of  the  air  as  an  arch,  and  not,  as 
Professor  Hillebrandt  thinks,  to  symbolize  the  moon. 

The  latter  view  is  due  to  his  theory  that  the  third  or  aerial 
form  of  Fire  is  not  lightning,  but  the  moon  (p.  95).  That 
the  poets  of  the  Bigveda,  by  their  frequent  references  to 
Agni  in  the  aerial  waters,  meant  lightning,  is  not  only  a  very 
natural  ioference,  but  is  the  regular  opinion  of  the  native 
interpreters.  Vidyut,  the  ordinary  name  for  lightning,  could, 
as  a  feminine  word,  hardly  have  been  personified  as  a  form 
of  fire ;  the  poets  of  the  Bigveda  therefore  contented  them- 
selves with  speaking  of  *^  Agni  in  the  waters  "  or  the  "  Child 
of  Waters."  That  the  lightning  issuing  from  the  rain- 
charged  cloud  constituted  a  form  of  actual  fire,  was  a  matter 
of  constant  experience,  and  was  symbolized  in  the  ritual 
by  using  the  wood  of  trees  struck  by  lightning  to  kindle 
the  sacrificial  fire  (p.  85).  How  much  moro  probable,  then, 
it  is  that  the  water  Agni  should  mean  lightning,  and  not 
the  moon,  with  which  heat  and  burning  are  never  associated 
in  the  Veda,  and  which,  on  the  contrary,  is  typical  of 
cold  in  the  later  literature.     Not  only  are  the  aerial  Agni 
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and  the  Child  of  Waters  (Apum  napat)  the  moon  to 
Professor  Hillebrandt,  but  also  the  gods  Brhaspati  and 
Yama.  In  connection  with  the  water  Agni,  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  Professor  Hillebrandt  ia  right  in  disagreeing 
with  Geldner*s  opinion  {V*ulkche  Sindkn,  ii,  p.  271)  that 
the  submarine  fir©  of  the  later  mythology  was  known  to 
the  Vedas.  There  can  be  no  doiibt  that  that  notion  was 
historically  connected  with  the  Vedic  Agni  in  the  aerial 
ocean,  and  arose  from  one  of  those  numerous  misinterpre- 
tations of  ancient  mythology  which  brought  down  celestial 
phenomena  to  the  lower  world,  and  which,  for  instance, 
transformed  the  heavenly  Yaruna  into  an  Indian  Heptane. 

The  chapter  on  Agni  concludes  with  the  discussion  of 
mythological  families  associated  with  the  fire-cult.  In  my 
Vedic  Mythology  (p.  143)  I  had  inclined  towards  the 
interpretation  of  the  Angirases  as  originally  demi-goda ; 
but  after  what  Professor  Hillebrandt  says  (p.  169),  the 
balance  of  the  evidence  seems  to  me  now  to  favour  the 
view  that  they  were  once  a  real  family  as  well  as  the 
Bhrgus  (p.  173). 

The  last  chapter  (pp.  181-208)  deals  with  the  god  Rudra. 
Here  a  considerable  amount  of  evidence  is  adduced  which 
at  all  events  narrows  down  the  possibilities  of  correctly 
interpreting  the  original  character  of  this  deity.  It  is 
pretty  clear  that  the  theory  which  recognizes  in  Rudra  the 
chief  of  the  souls  of  the  dead,  finds  no  direct  support  from 
the  Rigveda.  It  is  also  sufficiently  evident  that  the  special 
connection  of  Rudra  with  mountains  is  not  Rigvedic,  but 
18  a  result  of  that  later  mythological  tendency  to  localization 
which  appears,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  the  Gandharvas 
and  Apsa rases,  and  of  which  there  are  so  many  instances 
in  the  Avesta.  Professor  Hillebrandt  has  collected  a  large 
namber  of  passagee  (p.  194)  showing  that  all  our  later 
Vedic  texts  declare  Rudra  to  be  a  form  of  fire,  and  of  fire 
m  ita  'terrible'  form*  This  evidence  appears  to  strengthen 
the  oonclusion  at  which  I  had  arrived  several  years  ago, 
that  Rudra  **  originally  represented  not  the  storm  pure  and 
simple,  but  rather  its  baleful  side  in  the  destructive  agency 
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of  lightning"  (Ved.  Myth.^  p.  77).  In  discussing  this  view 
Professor  Hillebrandt  remarks  (p.  198)  that  Rudra,  though 
the  father  of  the  storm-gods,  need  not  himself  be  a  storm-god. 
This  observation  is  perfectly  correct,  but  only  with  certain 
reservations.  For  instance,  when  Dawn  is  called  the  daughter 
of  the  Sky,  it  is  clear  she  is  not  identical  in  character  with 
her  father.  But  when  Rudra  is  the  father  of  the  Maruts 
ill  the  sense  of  being  their  chief — they  are  often  called 
Rudras — the  case  is  Afferent.  And  that  the  father  in  this 
case,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  resembles  the  sons,  is,  I  think, 
sufficiently  apparent  from  the  material  collected  in  my 
Vedio  Mythology.  Professor  Hillebrandt  himself  concludes 
(p.  196)  that  the  angry  Agni-Rudra  is  the  god  of  the  hot 
and  rainy  season,  the  most  dangerous  time  of  the  year. 
If  he  means  that  this  is  the  primary  character  of  Rudra, 
I  cannot  help  believing  that  such  a  notion  is  not  in  accord 
with  the  mode  of  thought  of  the  Rigvedic  poets. 

Till  reading  Professor  Hillebrandt's  book  I  had  never 
clearly  realized  how  Rudra's  name  came  to  be  changed  in 
the  later  mythology.  Passages  which  he  quotes  show  that 
direct  mention  of  Rudra's  name  began  to  be  avoided  in  the 
Brahmanas.  Stories  are  here  told  of  his  having  been 
nameless  at  first,  and  only  afterwards  having  received  from 
Prajapati  the  numerous  appellations  by  which  he  is  known. 
Among  these  Siva  doubtless  became  fixed  as  his  regular 
name,  because  this  was  his  most  euphemistic  epithet. 

The  book  ends  with  an  appendix  on  Soma  (pp.  209-240), 
in  which  the  author  defends  against  various  attacks  the  lunar 
theory  put  forward  by  him  in  the  first  volume.  As  is  well 
known,  the  ordinary  view  is  that  the  god  Soma  represents 
in  the  Rigveda  a  personification  of  the  terrestrial  plant  and 
juice  of  the  daily  ritual,  just  as  Agni  is  a  personification 
of  the  sacrificial  fire.  It  is  further  usually  held  that, 
according  to  the  old  and  regular  Rigvedic  notion,  the 
celestial  Soma,  being  the  counterpart  of  the  terrestrial 
beverage,  is  drunk  by  Gods  and  Manes  in  the  highest  solar 
region,  but  that  the  transition  to  the  later  belief  is  to  be 
found  in  the  mystical  allusions  of  some  of  the  more  recent 
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hymna,  in  which  the  celestial  Soma  is  begiEQing  to  be 
localised  in  and  identified  with  the  moon.  For  in  one  of 
these  later  hymns  (X,  85,  3)  this  identification  i*  alluded 
to  aa  a  secret  knawB  only  to  Brahman s.  The  development 
of  this  notion  probably  went  hand  in  hand  with  the 
separation  of  the  world  of  the  gods,  associated  with  the  sun, 
from  the  world  of  the  Manes,  now  connected  with  the  moon, 
which  we  find  iu  the  Briihraanas  and  Upanisads. 

Profcasor  Hillebraudt^  on  the  other  hand,  holda  that  the 
god  Soma  ia  the  moon  in  every  part  of  the  Rigveda,  the 
terrestrial  plant  being  only  a  s^^rabolical  representation  of 
the  luminary,  and  the  manipulation  of  the  plant  on  the 
eacrificiul  ground  being  only  a  mimicry  of  celestial  processes. 
The  moon^  according  to  him,  is  the  centre  of  Vedio  belief 
and  dominates  ancient  Indian  thought,  the  sun  occupying 
only  a  subordinate  position  in  it.  His  theory  as  thus 
formulated  in  the  previous  volume  bo  now  slightly  modifies 
with  reference  to  the  position  of  Agni.  For  he  now  says  : 
**  With  Agni  Soma  dominates  Indian  thought"  (p,  212). 
Having  collected  the  evidence  on  the  subject  of  Soma  in 
the  Rigveda  wilh  considerable  care,  aud  having  reflected 
on  it  with  a  good  dml  of  attention,  I  am  still  constrained 
to  regard  the  received  theory,  old  though  it  be,  as  the  more 
probable.  Thus  the  roaring  of  Soma  (like  that  of  Agni)  seems 
to  be  more  easily  explained  as  a  hyperbolical  description  of 
the  sound  of  the  flowing  Soma»  than  as  an  attribute  of  the 
moon*  The  case  for  the  latter  view  is  not  much  strengthened 
by  stating  the  mere  fact  that  a  certain  savage  tribe  speaks  of 
the  moon  as  roaring.  For  that  tribe  very  likely  regards  the 
moon  as  some  kind  of  animal  to  which  roaring  is  natural. 
Even  the  sun  does  not  roar  in  the  Kigveda,  though 
explicitly  recognized  as  a  form  of  Agni.  Yet,  I  believe, 
it  would  be  easier  to  explain  Soma,  from  the  Rigveda  itself, 
m  the  sun  rather  than  the  moon.  For  Soma  is  often 
described  in  words  applicable  to  the  sun,  and  its  brilliance 
is  frequently  associated  with  Siirya,  while  Soma  is  never 
expressly  connected  with  Candramas,  the  moon.  Again^ 
quit6  as  good  a  case  as  Professor  Uillebrandt*s  lunar  theory 
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of  Soma  could  be  made  out  for  the  god  Agoi  meaning  only 
the  sun,  with  which  he  is,  as  I  have  said,  sometimes 
explicitly  identified,  while  Soma  is  never  in  the  Rigveda 
expressly  stated  to  be  the  same  as  the  moon.  Professor 
Hillebrandt's  defence  does  not  seem  to  me  to  weaken 
materially  the  main  arguments  against  his  theory.  One 
of  the  most  powerful  objections  to  it  is  this  :  How  is  it 
that  all  the  Yedic  commentators  in  whose  day  Soma  and 
the  moon  were  believed  to  be  one,  do  not  know  that  Soma 
means  the  moon  in  the  Rigveda  also?  This  objection  he 
does  not  answer. 

Having  studied  Professor  Hillebrandt's  book  with  no  less 
profit  than  interest,  I  much  regret  that  I  am  unable  to 
agree  with  his  conclusions  in  regard  to  several  questions, 
especially  as  I  feel  that  I  am  at  least  as  likely  to  be 
mistaken  about  them  as  he.  There  can,  however,  be  no 
doubt  that  his  work  forms  an  important  contribution  to 
the  mythological  studies  of  the  Veda,  no  less  by  the 
stimulating  effect  it  will  have  on  research  than  by  the 
new  material  which  it  supplies. 

A.  A.  Macdonell. 

The  Mysteries  of  Chronology.      By  F.  F.  Arbuthnot. 
(London,  a.d.  1900  and  v.e.  64.) 

Mr.  Arbuthnot  has  produced  a  most  entertaining  and, 
in  many  respects,  a  very  instructive  work.  Without  the 
slightest  pretension  to  erudition  or  scientific  accuracy — 
indeed,  in  a  too  modest  preface  the  author  goes  so  far  as  to 
dub  his  own  creation  "  this  very  slipshod  work  " — "  The 
Mysteries  of  Chronology  "  yet  contains  a  wonderful  amount 
of  curious  and  interesting  information  concerning  the  various 
methods  of  dating  which  have  prevailed  at  different  periods 
and  in  different  countries;  and  it  is  written  in  an  easy 
colloquial  style  which  makes  the  reader  feel  almost  as  if  he 
were  having  a  chat  with  the  author.  No  one  can  read  this 
book  without  pleasure,  and  few  indeed  without  learning 
many  a  fact  both  new  and  unexpected.     In  pursuit  of  this 
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out-of-the-way  lore  Mr.  Arbuthnot  has  been  indefatigable. 
Not  aatifified  with  ransacking  the  British  Muaeum,  the 
Record  Office,  Westminster  Abbey,  the  Tower,  and  every 
other  promising  hunting-ground  at  home,  he  has  carried  his 
ioTcstigiitions  in  person  to  Paris,  Berlin,  Ziirich,  Vienna, 
Rome>  Copeuhtigen,  Stockholm,  and  St.  Petersburg;  and 
he  bus  done  well  in  putting  on  i-ecord  the  varied  and  curious 
knowledge  thus  acquired.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
chapters  in  the  book  is  **  about  the  date  of  the  introduction 
of  Arabic  numerals  into  Europe."  Of  course,  the  main 
facta  were  perfectly  well  known  before ;  but  Mr.  Arbuthnot 
has  done  good  service  in  noting  in  detail  all  the  earliest 
occurrences  of  ihese  numerals  in  manuscripts,  monuments, 
and  coins.  The  discovery  of  the  earliest  date  in  Arabic 
numerals  occurring  on  a  coin — viz.  1424  on  a  Swiss  coin  of 
St.  Gall — was  made  quite  independently  by  Xlr.  Arbuthnot 
und  Mr.  C.  R.  Peers,  who  gives  a  description  of  it  in  the 
Numiimafic  Chronicle  for  1899,  p,  26.  What  most  astonishes 
us  now  is  the  very  slow  acceptance  of  the  new  system  of 
notation  :  a  gap  of  between  forty  and  fifty  years  divides 
this  coin  from  the  next  known  specimen  having  Arabic 
numerals. 

If  we  are  to  believe  Mr.  Arbuthnot,  the  chronology  of 
English  History  is  in  a  parlous  state,  lie  will  accept  as 
certain  only  the  dates  from  Henry  VII  onwards;  that  is 
to  say,  evidence  of  the  kind  to  satisfy  him  is  not  forthcoming 
before  that  period.  His  sheet-anchor  is  really  the  London 
Gazette :  as  for  tho  monkish  histories  and  the  chronicles 
generally,  he  eyes  them  one  and  all  with  suspicion.  This 
is  indeed  scepticism,  and  few  people  will  go  quite  so  far 
with  the  author  as  to  reject  everything  that  the  monks 
wrote,  because  they  are  known  to  have  embellished  their 
tales  in  many  instances.  Fewer  still  will  be  inclined  to 
accept  his  prophylactic  against  chronological  confusion  in 
the  future.  This  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  to  make 
a  clean  sweep  of  the  present  a.d.  system  which  has  given 
ua  60  much  trouble,  and  to  begin  again  and  start  a  new  era 
ffom  a  point  which  is  beyond  dispute — the  first  year  of  the 
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Quooii*!!  reign.  According  to  this  reckoning  ve  dioold 
now  Ih)  in  the  64th  year  of  the  Victorian  &a.  This  is 
n  imtriotio  proposal,  but  is  it  practical?  Gin  we  imagine 
o\ir  frionds  on  the  Continent,  for  instance,  adopting  it — 
ut  tho  prt^ont  time  above  all?  Might  it  not  make  our 
**iip)«»udid  isolation''  rather  too  splendid? 

£.  J.  Bapsok. 


i)\NimvH\  Sovi.rriJRiw  (somb  recent  acquisitions).    By 
♦Iamks  Burgess,  CLE.,  etc. 

\\\  lUo  UMlwWrof  7%<»  Journal  of  Indian  Ari  and  Industry 
\\y\  s\m\\\^v\\  15HH^  (vol.  viii,  No.  69),  Dr.  Burgess  continues 
0^>'  \>^«\  uu)HvHAnt  work  of  publishing  such  specimens  of 
UtM^nU\<^^t*  S^^wlplurt*  u«  oomo  under  his  notice.  The  "recent 
rt\^|^Uo^^vu»**  wilU  which  ho  deals  on  the  present  occasion 
t^^>>  \Aw\\\  \\\  ih^  Hritifth  Museum  and  in  the  Indiau  Museum 
rt«  rO^uu*  Kor  thojio  tho  Indian  Museum  is  principally 
n\<^  tM»^<  u^  ilw^  o\0{iv{Uion  of  an  ancient  stupa  found  at 
\  »MM  n\  Vuuiu,  \u  \\w  Swat  vallov,  carried  out  by  order 
»^*  r^o  ^^^ui^U  iu>\on\n\ont.  Thov  possess  an  additional 
\\\\^\s-\  {\ys^\\  \\w  {.w\  that  {\\c\r  prorciiance  is  known  and 
s\\\\  \\^\  \\,»>*  Umu\^J  «04jx>ihor.  As  Dr.  Burgess  rightly 
'^\-  \>  \*  wwU'WwxuWx^  U^v  ti\o  5«tudy  of  these  sculptures 
y\\\\  *^,>  l»u>\  A^  ;*  uiU\  Invn  excavated  in  a  perfectly 
l^.*|vU.*..  uvl  u^Mu\o^  \\\  many  cases,  no  record  has  been 
^M'^  >*»  ^'^»^  l>s  lan  u^  which  a  stHnnmon  has  been  found, 
•»^^^i  uo  M>M>^  ^uA.xc  x\t  \\w  n^huions  which  different 
'^y>s\\\\.M»  K^w  u^  sMu^  Mnx>fbor  in  cases  where  several  have 
^^^>s\  in'v^^.I  ^,vo,n'\1\^'^  \i<u\Mious  of  chronology,  and,  no 
vI^vIm  ^|su»»^.^^\*  Nvf  u\fc^|MvtAtuM\  alsv\  are  infinitely  more 
*i^Ou\^U   \{    w,    .Mv  ^^^  w^^^k   wuheuT   the  aid  of  these  most 

\\\\^  \^,\\^s\  \y^\\\,s\\\yK  \\\\\\Ua\u^us,  h\  means  of  blocks 
»\cvs*usl  ^\  M^  \\  i^^\ij^^  and  inscrt<\i  in  the  text,  of 
\\\^^\\\    h\\\\\\\\\\\    M\s\    \\\W\y\^\\\\^   examples    not    previously 
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published;  but,  perhaps,  its  chief  importance  lies  in  the 
explanations  given  of  some  of  the  scenes  represented.  In 
this  respect,  Dr,  Burgess  is  to  be  congratulated  on  having 
made  a  real  advance  in  the  study  of  the  subject.  His 
explanation  of  the  MaJuiparinircana^  for  instance,  is  full  of 
new  io formation  about  the  characters  who  make  up  this 
scene  and  the  attributes  wbich  distinguish  them.  Ilis 
account^  also,  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Bnlbraanical 
deities,  who  play  an  important  part  in  the  earliest  Buddhist 
legends,  are  developed  at  a  later  period  into  Buddha'a 
attendants  is  most  instructive.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  these  monuments  are  destined  in  the  future,  when  more 
accurate  crUeria  for  dating  them  have  been  obtained,  to 
throw  great  light  on  the  history  of  Northern  Buddhism. 

At  present  it  is  impossible  to  identify  many  of  the 
Bodhisattvas  as  they  are  represented  on  the  sculptures, 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  impossibility  will  ever  be 
overcome  in  some  instances.  A  very  useful  account  of 
those  of  them  who  may  be  distinguished  by  different 
attributes  is  given  by  Dr,  Burgess  on  p.  85. 

On  p.  89,  Br,  Burgess  gives  us  M.  Scnart^s  account  of 
a  Ebarosthi  inscription,  dated  in  the  year  318,  which 
occurs  on  the  base  of  a  statue  found  at  Loriyiin.  At  first 
sight  this  would  seem  to  be  the  latest  date  known  from 
a  KharosthI  inscription ;  but  M.  Souart  gives  good  reasons 
why  the  reading  of  the  date  284  on  the  Hastnagar  pedet^tal 
should  be  corrected  to  384.  It  may  be  mentioned  incidentally 
that  the  same  correction  has  been  made  independently  by 
a  young  Swedish  scholar,  Mr.  A,  V.  Bergny,  in  an  article 
on  Bmhml-Eharosthi  coin-legends,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will 
appear  in  the  next  number  of  our  Jouroal  As  Dr.  Burgess 
points  out,  the  era  of  these  dates  is  probably  the  old  Malwa 
or  so-called  Yikramaditya  era,  dating  from  B.C.  57.  This 
conclusion,  which  first  seemed  probable  from  a  comparison 
of  what  is  known  from  other  sources  of  the  date  of  Gondo> 
phares,  with  the  inscription  which  gives  his  twenty -sixth 
year  as  year  103  of  the  era,  is  supported  by  every  subsequent 
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Dn  BuftM  eoMMn  Ui  uftiole  witli  a  UUiognpkj  of 
irork*  M  GMdhim  ■adptow^  vhieli  wfll  be 
W*  Aftll  look  tannad  «idi  gmt  intamt  to  his  1 

itt  wkkik  Mownt  via  1»  «akMi  of  the  diMxmriM  wbidi  hsv* 
Inwi  mido  aiMo  «ho  ttapMniieoof  Ilia  GonuDL  iraalL 
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IL   Obituary  Notice. 


Sir  WUliam  Witmn  Hmier,  KC.S.L,  CJ.E,,  LL  D., 

Vive-Premient  of  the  Ada  tic  Society, 

Sir  William  Hunter,  whose  untimely  death  may  be  said 
with  truth  to  have  been  a  national  loss,  was  born  at  61a«»ow 
on  July  loth,  1810.  Ho  was  not  the  first  member  of  hia 
family  to  exhibit  great  powers  of  application  and  mastery 
of  complicated  detail.  The  Right  Hon.  James  Wilson,  his 
muWniul  uncle,  wrote  with  mre  acumen  on  currency  and 
national  economy,  and  was  charged  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment with  the  task  of  reorganizing  the  finances  of  India, 
i-educed  to  chaos  by  the  ilutiny.  Of  his  boyhood  there 
are  but  few  memories.  He  passed  from  the  Academy 
of  Glssgow  to  the  University,  and  thence  to  Paris  and 
Bonn,  enjoying  the  best  training  which  Scotland  and 
ithe  Continent  could  bestow.  It  developed  and  stimulated 
bis  gT'eat  natural  abilities,  and  in  186'J  he  took  the  first 
place  in  the  Open  Competition  for  admission  to  the  Civil 
Service  of  India.  At  the  end  of  the  following  year  he 
married  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Murmy,  LL.D., 
a  Scottish  antiquarian  of  note  and  a  bosom  friend  of  Carlyle. 
In  marriage,  says  Marion  Crawford,  it  makes  all  the 
difference  in  life  whether  a  man  castles  on  the  King's  side 
or  the  Queen's.  Mr.  Hunter,  in  giving  hostages  to  fortune 
at  the  very  dawn  of  his  career,  secured  a  helpmeet  who 
was  devoted  to  his  material  and  intellectual  interests,  who 
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gmvo  him  what  ^^ny  few  yoang  Indka  oifSina 
tt  rofinod  komo  aai  trtriom  from  fhote  ptUj  «un 
M  often  tap  Um  finost  powen.  3bny  yout  Ikmm 
oafbrood  Mpumtfam^  for  the  ohiUrai'i  m^ 
mradod  ikeir  moUnr*t  ooottant  osre.  But  LmLj 
rotainod  her  goodo  mSuMioe  throoglioat  her 
hiMhimd^t  life*  She  wat  hit  oonttent  oompanioii 
kindly  £ttM  brought  them  leather;  hit 
tmttMl  oritio*  Nothing  wat  more  bharming  than  llm 
oldofathioned  ooortety  with  which  ke  treated  her  who  had 
tharod  hit  early  ttru^et  and  rejoiced  with  him  wkeo 
tucoott  and  honourt  otme.  The  young  oonple  tet  up  a  koaee 
at  8uri»  a  pretty  Bwgal  etatioa  on  the  borden  of  the  Saatd 
highhuidt.  Here  the  glamoar  of  the  Eatt  todk  pceMttion 
of  hiu»  and  intpircd  him  with  a  retolve  to  interpret  ita 
poetry  and  grandeur  to  tke  Englitk  people.  For  mattrida 
he  delved  in  governmental  recoid-roomt  and  teaiuked  tko 
orohivet  of  native  magnatet:  tke  pundit,  tke  artifioer»  tke 
peatant  yielded  tkcir  treatured  lore  and  tnditioiL  During 
a  visit  paid  to  England  in  1868  ke  gave  tke  world  ike  fruit 
of  bin  onquiriea  in  the  '*  Annals  of  Rural  Bengal.''  Tkit 
groat  work  plaoini  him  ut  once  in  a  prominent  rank  at 
a  time  when  the  giants  of  early  Victorian  literature  were 
still  in  our  midst.  The  grace  and  steady  flow  of  the  writing, 
said  a  distinguished  critic,  make  us  almost  forget  tke 
surpassing  severity  and  value  of  the  author's  labours. 
Even  in  India,  where  literary  power  is  but  little  ap- 
preciated, this  wonderful  book  made  some  impression  ; 
and  on  Mr.  I[unter*s  return  to  duty  he  was  called  to 
the  Bengal  Secretariat,  passing  in  due  course  to  tkat 
of  the  Qovemment  of  India.  It  has  been  said  witk 
truth  that  every  man  has  his  chance  in  life,  and 
that  the  earlier  it  occurs,  and  is  grasped,  the  more  likely 
it  is  to  bring  fame  and  fortune.  Mr.  Hunter's  was  the 
advent  as  Viceroy  of  Lord  Mayo,  u  statesman  who  possessed 
warm  and  extended  sympathies,  coupled  with  the  rarer  gift 
of  ability  to  discern  excellence  in  his  subordinates.  He 
soon  detected  unique  capacity  in  the  young  Under-Secretazy, 
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and  created  for  his  benefit  the  post  of  Director-General  of 
:>tati8tic8*      Tlii»  amazing  promotion  excited  comment  and 
aot  a  little  jealousy  among  Mr.  Hunter's  colleagues;   but 
it  was  amply  justified  by  results.      He  took  the  Indian 
Census  of   1871  as  the  basis  of  a  work  which  had  often 
been  attempted  in  vain  by  the  defunct  East  India  Company, 
^nd  in  the  "Statistical  Account  of  liengul  and  Assam,"  in 
twenty- two  volumes,  gave  the   Enghsh  official  a  sweeping 
view  of  the  geogmphy  and  economic  condition  of  a  province 
as  large  as  France  wrth  nearly  twice  her  population.     The 
plan  of  this  gigantic  work  was  entirely  his  own :   for  its 
execution  he  depended  ti>  a  great  extent  on  local  officers. 
His  power  of    impressing   his   personality   on    others   was 
ahown  at  this  early  period,  and  a  master  mind  chines  clearly 
in    every    page    of    the    undertaking.      In    the    meantime 
Mr.   Hunter   was    planning   a   still   greater   feat — that   of 
doing  for  the  Indian  Empire  what  he  bad  accomplished  for 
.a  single  province.     In  1880  ap|>eared  the  'SStatistical  Survey 
of  India,"  in  128  volumes,  including  60,000  pages,  which, 
in  the  following  year,  was  compressed  into  the  "Imperial 
Gazetteer  of  India/*  in   fourteen  volumes.     The  sixth,  an 
enlarged   edition  of   which  appeared   in   1885,  was  issued 
**opttrately  u^  the  **  Indian  Empire :  its  Peoples  and  Products." 
It  is  the  sublimated  essence  of  the  "Gazetteer,"  and  was 
hailed  in  England  and  on  the  Continent  as  worthy  of  the 
vast  fabric   which  the  author  alone  could   have  described. 
In  1875  he  pi-oduced  in  two  volumes  a  life  of  his  patron, 
the  Earl  of  Mayo.      It  was  u   labour  of  love,  and  brings 
into  high  relief  the  loss  sustained  by  the  Empire  in  that 
great  man's  assassination.     There  are  few  passages  in  the 
,  whole  range  of  letters  more  pregnant  with  dramatic  power 
'ihta    the   story   of   his    tragic    end.       "  Orissa,    an    Indian 
Province   under   English    Rule"    uppeared    in    1872,   and 
recorded   the    impressions    gathered    by   its    author   during 
a    brief  employment  as   Inspector  of  Schools  in  Southern 
Jtengal.     It  was  generally  considered  to  have  attained  a  still 
higher   level   than    hn   earlier  6ight.      In  1883  a  *'  Brief 
Historj*  of  the  Indian  Ponplr^"  \ms  publlshi^t  iwu]  at  ance 
I. a.  4*1.  1900. 
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obtained  immense  popularity,  passing  into  twenty  editioni. 
Mr.  Hunter's  versatility  was  now  destined  to  shine  in  another 
sphera  In  1881  he  became  a  Member  of  the  Legislati?e 
CouDoil  of  India,  and  in  the  following  year  was  President 
of  the  Education  Commission,  a  body  of  experts,  whose 
report — a  model  of  luminous  eloquenoe— is  the  basis  of  our 
entire  system  of  instructing  Indian  youths  In  1884  he  was 
sent  home  to  giye  evidence  before  a  Parliamentary  Oommittee 
on  Indian  Bailway  development ;  and,  on  his  return  to 
Oaleutta  two  years  later,  he  became  a  Member  of  the  Indian 
Famine  Commission.    In  1887  he  received  the  honour  of 

Weimar  had  hitherto  been  his  home  during  furlough.    It  is 
well-nigh  the  last  of  Oermanjr's  minor  courts ;  and  the  traces 
€i  feudal  pomp  and  circumstance,  the  old-world  ceremony 
still  maintained  there,  appealed  to  the  poetic  side  of  his 
nature.     On  the  other  hand.  Sir  William  Hunter^s  genial 
manners  made  a  great  impression  on  his  German  friends. 
Long  was  he  known  at  Weimar  as  "  the  Englishman  who 
drives,''  for  he  was  an  accomplished  whip,  and  a  seat  on 
the  box  of  his  mail  phaeton  was  eagerly  sought  for.     Soon 
after  his  retirement  from   official  duties,  he  settled  down 
at  Oxford,  a  city  which  offers  unrivalled  advantages  to  the 
man  of  letters.     The  University  received  him  with  open 
arms.      He  became  an  Honorary  Master  of  Arts  of  Balliol, 
Examiner  in  the  Honours'  School  of  Oriental  Studies  and 
a  Member  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts.     But  he  soon  forsook 
the  green  Cherwell's  banks  for  a  small  estate  which  he 
purchased  in  the  parish  of  Cumnor.     Here,  at  the  edge  of 
Lord  Abingdon's  glorious  woods,  and  on  a  sunny  slope 
which  overlooks  the  great  central  plain  of  England,  he  built 
a  mansion  which  he  destined,  like  another  Abbotsford,  to 
shelter  his  remote  descendants.     Henceforward  his  leisure 
was  devoted  to  embellishing  ''Oaken  Holt,"  which  under 
his  loving  care  became  the  model  of  a  refined  English  home, 
ffir  William  Hunter  was  never  seen  to  greater  advantage 
than  in  this  creation  of  his  ingenuity  and  consummate  taste. 
The  graceful  hospitality  of  Oaken  Holt,  the  hearty  welcome 
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ven  to  all  comcra  by  its  hosts,  will  long  live  in  the  roemory 
of  those  who  were  privileged  to  enjoy  them. 

In  pursuit  of  his  fixed  resolve  to  make  India  something 
more  than  an  abstraction  for  the  English  people,  he  planned 
a  series  of  biographical  atudie^i  styled  the  **  Rulers  of  the 
Empire/'  This  he  inaugurated  with  a  memoir  of  Lord 
Dalhousie,  which  displays  the  writer^s  marvellous  power 
of  projecting  himself  into  the  minds  of  other  men,  so  to 
$peak,  and  seeing  things  with  tlieir  eyes.  He  also  furnished 
an  abridged  edition  of  his  biography  of  Lord  Mayo,  and 
a  revised  one  of  his  "Brief  History  of  the  Indian  Peoples." 
He  had  intended  to  add  a  Viic  of  Aurangzib,  but,  on  learning 
that  Mr.  Stanley  La  no  Poole  was  engaged  on  a  similar 
theme.  Sir  William  made  over  to  him  the  whole  manuscript 
material  which  he  had  collected.  Generosity  so  rare  merited 
the  acknowledgment  which  was  gracefully  tendered  in 
Mr.  Lane  Poole's  preface  to  his  **  Aurangssib."  New  light 
WMs  thrown  on  the  internal  mechanism  of  the  Empire  by 
Sir  William  Hunters  "Bombay,  1880-90,  a  Study  in 
Indian  Administration  *' ;  and  those  who  seek  to  understand 
a  highly  complex  land  system  have  to  thank  him  for  four 
volumes  of  **  Bengal  M8.  Records,"  published  in  1894, 
a  selected  list  of  more  than  14,000  letters  stored  in  the 
hives  of  the  Calcutta  Board  of  Revenue.  But  his  literary 
energies  found  scope  in  directions  which  are  seldom  sought 
by  econotaists  and  statisticians.  The  **  Old  Missionary " 
belongs  unmistakeably  to  the  Literature  of  Power.  It  is 
full  of  a  strange,  haunting  sweetness  which  moves  to 
admiration  and  tears.  The  ''  Thackerays  in  India  **  is 
another  work  of  singular  fascination.  Sir  William  HuntcT 
regarded  the  memory  of  our  chief  novelist  with  a  veneration 
of  which  only  the  greatest  minds  are  capable.  An  exquisite 
statuette  of  his  hero  stood  close  to  the  writing  -  table  at 
Oaken  Holt,  and  seemed  to  inspire  his  noblest  elforts.  His 
last  great  literary  work  was  one  which  he  had  kept  steadQy 
in  view  throughout  a  laborious  career.  It  was  to  have  been 
a  history  of  India  from  the  earliest  ages ;  but  the  Ions  by 
shipwreck  of  a  mass  of  priceless  MS.  compelled  him   to 
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rifduoo  hU  canvas  and  portray  the  gimrtik  cl 
wbioh  U  the  wonder  and  eovy  of 
volniBO  of  the  "Hittory  of 
Marobi  1899^  and  was  on  all  aidei 
to  rank  with  Gibbon's  immortal  pietue  of  the 
of  Uie  Oaesars'  sway.  A  second  Tolnme  was  aeaily  vsaiy 
fur  the  prsss  when  the  writor^s  buy  hand  was  aliped  hj 
daatli.  If  he  had  liyed  but  a  fsw  weska  hmgsr  the  neovd 
would  hafo  baen  carried  down  to  the  nnioii  of  the  lital 
Kasl  India  Oompanies  at  the  dawn  of  the  eightBenth  esntaiy. 
Tbtt  period  dealt  with  is,  indeed,  the  obsouest  pottioa  of 
(lie  Indian  annals.  Bat  what  might  not  have  besn  ens 
bad  Uial  brilliant  pen  baen  permitted  to  deaoribe  the  iaqpaot 
iif  WcMtern  strength  and  knavery  on  the  efiate  empaxe  of  the 
Af  oglml  I  to  depict  Olive'a  meteor  career  and  the 
immhiuimIm  of  Hastings  and  OomwallisI  Bu  aXUkt 
I'tiM  "  ilistury  of  British  India"  will  remain  a 
OailinMiiti  fur  who  shall  bend  Achillas'  bow  P 

Niiiih  is  a  brief  and  by  no  means  ezhaostive  acooont 
wi  Nil'  William  Hunter's  permanent  literary  works.  They 
wiiulil  111!  w  rtiHpoutablo  library ;  and,  such  is  the  prerogative 
ol'  K^tiiiuM,  fhoro  is  not  a  page  of  his  many  thousands  which 
liM  wnilu  wx  pliiiuuHl  but  bears  the  stamp  of  his  individuality. 
Ili(«  Ht«liiiivtiiiu«ntii  Its  ti  journalist  would  in  themsdves  have 
HiiliMlliMl  niUHt  \\\KA\\  aapirations.  His  spurs  were  won  in 
iliit  Ihtliiin  VxwMA^  und  in  1873-5  he  furnished  a  weekly 
Hiiiiiiiiui)  of  liuliun  ovouts  to  the  Fall  Mall  Budget  He 
luigiih  til  writo  for  TAv  Twicfi  in  1887,  contributing  two 
niiiiMtniMti  HurioH  of  oMstiys  on  Burma  and  the  ''India  of  the 
UiiiHMi.**  ThrtM'  yours  later  ho  joined  the  staff  of  the  leading 
jounuil ;  iiutl  Inn  wtn^kly  tirticloa  on  "Indian  Affairs"  were 
looktnl  lor  tnij^t^rly  by  wU  who  sought  to  follow  the  trend  of 
t^vuntH  in  our  grout  de|)ondonoy. 

Genius  dittors  fixuu  mere  t^ilent  in  that  it  is  spontaneous, 
and,  in  u  niunnor,  independent  of  will  power.  Sir  William 
Hunter  was  ever  conscious  of  a  voice  within  urging  him 
to  ueiHunplish  some  tusk  which  should  benefit  his  country 
and  win  him  literary  fume.     He  often  said  that  his  ideal 
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of  happiiiesB  waa  useful  work,  honestly  done.  I  am  informed 
by  his  devoted  friend  and  secretary,  Mr.  P.  E.  Roberta, 
that  the  daily  In  hour  at  Oaken  Holt  began  at  a  quarter 
to  10  and  continued  without  any  intermission  till  2  p.m. 
Sir  William  then  lunched,  and  after  another  hour  and 
a  half  in  his  library,  he  rode  in  the  shady  woods  bordering 
"Oaken  Holt**  or  the  pleasant  highways  which  stretched 
on  cither  side.  On  his  return  at  half-past  5  he  read 
till  the  dinner  hour.  Like  Buckle,  the  author  of  the 
**  History  of  Civilimtiou,"  he  was  wont  to  saturate  his 
mind  with  the  literature  of  the  epoch  which  he  was  about 
to  treat.  This  process  completed,  he  wrote  rapidly  and 
with  few  pauses  for  thought  or  correction.  No  pains  were 
spared  by  him  in  the  verification  of  facts.  The  vast  body 
of  notes  in  the  first  volume  of  the  "  History  "  is  a  monument 
of  patieut  research  ;  and  it  is  literally  true  that  every 
statement  in  that  work  was  based  on  a  close  examination 
of  the  original  documents*  Thus  the  author  went  to  Lisbon, 
in  the  Autumn  of  1898,  in  order  to  ransack  the  national 
archives  for  information  bearing  on  Portujjuese  India, 
though  this  was  but  a  side  issue.  The  records  of  our  India 
Office  and  those  at  the  Hague  underwent  a  similar  process 
before  being  condensed  into  a  history  of  the  Dutch  Settle- 
loents.  The  story  of  his  search  for  the  missing  charter 
granted  by  Cromwell  to  the  East  India  Company  would 
form  an  interesting  chapter  in  a  new  edition  of  the 
"  Curiosities  of  Litrralure."  It  must  not  be  supposed  that 
this  prodigious  application,  this  conscientious  treatment  of 
a  mass  of  dry  and  often  repellent  detail  lessened  Sir  William's 
^capacity  for  enjoyment  He  vrarmed  both  hands  at  the  fire 
[of  life,  and  entered  with  a  boyish  zest  into  the  delights 
which  this  beautiful  world  affords.  But  there  was  not 
a  particle  of  selfishness  in  his  com  position.  He  took  his 
pleasures  neither  sadly  nor  alone.  Never  was  he  more 
completely  m  his  element  than  when  he  was  thfe  centre  of 
a  group  of  young  people,  and  holding  each  beneath  the 
spell  of  his  »wc*ct  and  sunny  nature.  A  stranger  drinking 
in  the  bright  humour  and  anecdote  which  flowed  from  bis 
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li|Mi  III  thoie  too  brief  periods  of  relaxation,  found  it  almost 
im\Hmihlis  to  believe  that  he  was  in  the  presence  of  the 
yruvit  hi»loriiin,  the  author  whose  works  had  charmed  and 
UihU'uvAahI  u  ifoiieratiou.  Nor  would  the  guest  be  intimidated 
by  Mint  Uu\\i  luisumption  of  superiority  which  is  so  often 
iisbibiUil  by  lossor  men.  He  had  his  detractors:  for 
iiiiMllofrily  roHonts  energy  and  superior  power  as  reflections 
i»ii  itnttlf.  Hut  so  truly  Christian  was  his  charity  that 
iluriiiff  li  frioiuUhip  of  nearly  twenty  years  never  did  I  hear 
biiii  MpiMiK  luii*fihly  of  those  who  had  misunderstood  and 
iimligiMul  liiin,  or  domestic  sorrows  he  had  a  full  share. 
All  niily  (biii|^h(or,  gifted  with  beauty  and  singukr  personal 
nliiinii.  wim  torn  fi^om  her  parents  by  death  at  the  very  dawn 
iif  HiiiiiitiilhuHl ;    and  his  eldest  son  perished  untimely  in 

II  ilufiiiit  Itiiiil.  And  yet,  though  the  father's  heart  bore 
lliii  mimhh  (ill  it  (^oiiMod  to  beat,  he  bravely  subdued  his  grief 
fiiV  Mm  («iikti  \i(  nthors.  No  stronger  testimony  to  a  man's 
mioiul    Mill  Ml   otm   bo  borne  than  by  those  who  speak  well 

III  liliii  iil'lor  iliiily  iiiioroourao.  The  aged  Vicar  of  Cumnor 
ImIiI  Iii;i  fliioK  (III  \\\o  Sunday  after  this  great  and  good 
111*111  li.iil  Ih.tMi  Uiil  to  ivNt,  that  all  of  them  had  witnessed 
"  liiM  iiMl.iiliiii;  I'luirtrty  to  ovory  rank,  his  wide  sympathies, 
liii  i«Mhlm,i.vn  (o  ^'\\i\  his  onu:apng  cheerfulness,  his  com- 
)».».. nm  1,11  ())o  N\oaL  auil  holploss,  his  love  of  children." 

tM  .^M  William  Muntor's  last  Siul  days  I  find  it  even 
iiuw  ui.'V|nonMililv  painful  to  write.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
llnil  ii  \ii'iiiouf»  ron^liiuiiiui  and  an  intense  vitality  were 
iiihh  imohd  li\  [\\o  lahour  entailed  by  tlie  **  History  of  British 
India  "  NtMonnuininii  wa;*  his  anxiety  to  eoniplete  the  second 
\»duuu»  on  iho  dat,*  u^•uH^l  upon  that  his  afternoon  rides 
\\s'\o  la!  Ill  In  ahaudoinni.  and  he  toiled  in  his  library  till 
l.u  into  iho  nii'ht.  When,  in  the  Spring  of  last  year,  he 
loll  a  Nu'iun  t.»  intluonf.a,  it  Kit  iis  mark  in  a  |XMceptibly 
wrakn-  heart  aolion.  Soon  af'ter  Ohri>tnius  he  suffered 
a  »»»^\oio  iidapso  ol  thin  moj^t  in>idious  malady.  Coming  to 
London  hotoiv  he  was  ivall\  eonxalesoont  in  order  to  meet 
the  gnat  Ameriean  humorist,  Mr.  S.  L.  Clemens,  at  dinner, 
ho  caught  a  chill  which  br\mghi  on  pneumonia  and  increased 
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the  cardiac  weakness*  At  his  earnest  request  he  was  carried 
tenderly  to  Oaken  Holt,  and  Lady  Hunter  observed  with 
joy  a  seeming  icnprovement  in  his  condition.  But  the 
aprings  of  life  were  broken.  After  a  few  hours  of  ia- 
raensibility  he  passed  peacefully  away  at  3  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  February  7th, 

There  is  something  tragic  in  this  sudden  termination  of 
^a  noble  career  while  its  life  work  was  still  undone,  and  the 
mental  powers  inspiring  it  were  untouched  by  the  hand  of 
time.  And  yet  such  was  the  end  which  Sir  William  had 
always  hoped,  fie  had  an  instinctive  horror  of  the  gradual 
decay  which  is  so  often  death's  harbinger.  The  news  was 
flashed  through  England  at  a  time  of  national  stress,  when 
the  silver  lining  to  the  cloud  whicb  overhung  our  destinies 
rwas  the  help  rendered  to  the  struggling  mother  country 
by  her  children  beyond  the  seas.  The  feeling  evoked  in 
the  thousands  who  knew  bim  only  by  his  works  was  voiced 
by  Mr,  Hutton,  Select  Preacher  at  St,  Mary's,  Oxford. 
"At  a  time,*'  he  said,  **  when  we  are  eagerly  welcoming 
every  tie  of  person,  history,  race,  and  sentiment  which  can 
bind  the  empire  together,  the  death  of  one  who  did  so  much 
to  unite  Englishmen  to  India  in  bonds  of  knowledge  and 
sympathy  is  indeed  a  blow  most  deeply  to  be  felt  on  public 
as  well  as  personal  grounds."  So  vivid,  indeed,  was  his 
personality  that  those  who  loved  him  found  it  impossible 
at  first  to  realize  that  they  were  fated  no  more  to  look  into 
those  kind  eyes  and  grasp  that  hand  held  out  in  welcome. 
Their  bitter  thoughts  found  an  echo  in  the  Sanskrit  Psalm 
of  Life»  which  is  among  the  many  beauties  of  the  **  Old 
Missionary  "  :*— 

**  Like  driftwood  on  the  sea's  wild  bix>ast 
We  meet  and  cling  with  fond  endeavour 
A  moment  on  the  same  wave's  crest 
The  waves  divide,  we  part  for  ever. 
We  have  no  lasting  resting  here : 
To-day'a  best  friend  is  dead  to-morrow ; 
We  only  learn  to  hold  things  dear 
To  pierce  our  hearts  with  future  sorrow." 

F.  H,  Skrinb. 
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IIL    Notes  axd  News. 

OiNDER  MovxDS. — ^Mr.  Beveridge  draws  our  attention  iA 
a  passage  in  Murray's  Handbook,  p.  224,  col.  2,  for  tin 
Panjab,  where  the  writer  (Mr.  Eastwick)  qpeaks  of  a  plac< 
called  Baiki-ke-TibbI,  fifty  miles  north-east  of  Bahawalpui 
where  mounds  of  calcined  bones  and  charcoal  were  excavatec 
by  Colonel  Minchin  in  1874.  This,  he  thinks,  might  throw 
light  on  the  cinder  heaps  concerning  which  Mr.  Sewel 
published  a  paper  in  the  Journal,  Part  I,  for  1899. 

International  Congress  on  the  History  of  Religions 
— This  will  be  held  at  the  Sorbonne  in  Paris,  under  tht 
presidency  of  M.  Albert  lUville,  from  the  3rd  to  the  9tl 
of  September,  1900.  The  subscription  is  10  francs,  anc 
the  address  of  the  Secretariat  is  the  Sorbonne.  The  program 
which  can  be  seen  at  our  office,  is  most  interesting ;  and  w< 
trust  that  the  Congress  may  receive  the  support  of  as  man] 
of  our  members  as  possible. 
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GOLD    MEDAL    FUND. 

In  1897  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  established 
a  Jubilee  Gold  Medal,  to  be  awarded  every  third  year,  as 
encouragement  to  Oriental  learning  amongst  English- 
speaking  people   throughout  the  world;    and  to   meet   the 
expense  contributions  were  invited  from  those  interested  in 
Jthe  scheme. 

A  beautiful  design  was  prepared,  and  dies  engraved,  by 
Mr.  Pinches;  the  first  Medal  was  awarded,  on  the  report 
of  a  Committee  of  Selection,  to  Professor  Cowell,  and 
was  presented  to  him  by  Lord  Eeay  at  a  Special  General 
Meeting  of  the  Society,  the  proceedings  of  which  will  be 
found  reported  in  the  Joornal  for  July,  1898. 

The  subscriptions  (including  interest  on  deposits)  amounted 

to  £330  Iti*.  iO(L,  and  the  disbursements  {including:  cost  of 

kdie)  to  £69  5*.  I0(/,,  leaving  a  balance  of  £261  lU,  Od,, 

of  which  sum  £215  6*.  Od,  was  expended  in  the  purchase 

of  £200  Nottingham  Corporation  3  per  cent.  Irredeemable 

Stock  (a  Trustee  Stock),  and  there  ia  therefore  a   balance 

in  band  of  £46  5«.  0^^,      The  amount  invested  forms  the 

nucleus  of  an  Endowment  Fund ;  but  as  it  is  estimated  that 

the  cost  of  providing  a  Medal  will  amount  to  upwards  of 

£21,  and  as  it  is  to  be  given  every  third  year,  the  annual 

income  required  will  be  about  £8.     To  produce  this  another 

£100  Stock  must  be  purchased,  after  providing  the  Medal 

for  the  present  year.     The  deficiency  is  therefore  about  £90. 

It  ia  hoped  that  this  amount  will  be  forthcoming  during 

[the  next  few  month s^  so  that  on  the  presentation  of  the 

'Medal  in  the  Summer  of  1900  it  may  be  announced  that  the 

entire  sum  has  been  raised. 

Contributions,  which  will  be  acknowledged  in  the  Society's 
Journal,  will  be  received  by  the  Secretary,  or  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Medal  Fund. 


EoTAL  Asiatic  Socibty, 
22,  Ai^sMABiiB  Strbbt,  London. 
Ajtni,  1900. 


N.  WOLLASTON, 

Chairman  of  CommiitH. 
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1 

I 

0 

Mr.H.  J.  Allen 

1 

1 

0 

Mons.  A.  Barth  (2nd  don.) 

1 

0 

0 

Dr.  J.  ]Jur^T?ii?i 

1 

10 

0 

M     W  V.  Ctippur    

1 

1 

0 

rruft?j?«of  Daiiuur  (2nd  don.) 

2 

0 

0 

Dr   Dtikji            

1 

1 

0 

Gtneml  Forlonir        

1 

1 

0 

Mr.  b\  L  G^>mmid 

1 

10 

0 

Mftjor-Gcneml  GosKot  (2nd 
dou.)       

5 

0 

0 

Dr.  G,  Gmrsou 

1 

1 

0 

Mt^,  B.  H,  Hudff.'^on 

2 

2 

0 

Mr.  W.  IrTiiip(2iiddon.)... 

2 

2 

0 

Major- General    Jago   Tre- 

lawney    

Mr.  A.  M.  T.  Jackson     ... 

1 

1 

0 

5 

0 

0 

Hii  Higbness  Kerala  Varma 

(2nd  don.)       

2 

0 

0 

Mrs.  Lewis  (2nd  don.)       ...     2 

Mr.  W.  Lupton 1 

Professor    1).    Margoliouth 

(2nd  don.)      10 

Mr.  r  lt.M^K;;itUi(2iiadon.)     3 

Mr.  Lewis  Kico 1 

Mrs.  Rylands      2 

1'rktfi^.hur  E.  Sehnui^T      ...     1 

Dr.  M.  A.  Stein        1     1     0 

Mr.  C.  H. Tawney  (2nd dou.) 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Taylor 

Mr.  G.  W.  Thatcher 

Prof BBsor  Tiele 

Mr.  T.  Watters  (2nd  don.) 

Mr.  A  N.Wolla3ton(2nddon.)  1     I 
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THIRD    LIST   OF    SUB8CEIPTI0N8. 


J, 

a 

0 

AnouTHWUiperMr.Walliistoti  I 
Mi.  E.  L,  BWadMh  (2nd 

I 

0 

ti*jn,)       .,,     ...     

2 

2 

0 

Mr,  E,  Grant  Burli 

1 

I 

0 

Rt.  Rev.  BMbop  of  Calcutta 

I 

1 

0 

Mr.  Estlin  Carpenter 

I 

I 

0 

Dr.  0.  CodrinjEton  (2Dd  don.) 

I 

1 

0 

Rt.Hoii.Lonl  Curxon  (Vioeroy 

of  India)        ... 

5 

0 

0 

Dr.  R.  N.  Cmt(2nddon) 

0 

0 

Mr.  Clinton  Dawkins 

0 

0 

Sir  Jos*  ph  Fa\Tt^r      

) 

0 

(CHpUtii  Gerini  (2nddoa.J... 

0 

0 

y ro  f e«<ir  dc  G  oe j  e    ...     ... 

0 

0 

iDr.  Giierson  (2nd  don.)    ... 

1 

0 

%is»ER.  Grindijty  k  Ca.     ... 

0 

u 

The  Ri^bt  Hon.  Lord  Qn^xp^ 

Ifjitnilton  ^:i«.  of  State 

'      *    '    ' 

0 

0 

1                         [!- 

2 

0 

(                    .  .   ... 

I 

0 

3                             Idou.)   ... 

I 

0 

^                     .'T    ....    ... 

1 

0 

Sii  W,  WiiM>a  Uunter  (2nd 

don.) ,.,     ... 

3 

0 

Mr.  H,  C.  Kav  (2nd  don.) 

1 

0 

Hww*.  Ke|?anPaiil&Co. 

2 

0 

KrA.  Kemlmll...     ...     ... 

a 

0 

ProfeMor  Kern 

a 

a 

iPiroloBSor  Kiclhom    ...     ... 

2 

0 

iteDi.E.  S.  King&Co. 

6 

0 

^  Birr.  G.  A.  Lukgdale... 

% 

0 

Mr.  F*  W.  Uwrcnco  (2nd 

doo.)       , 

I 

0 

Mr.G.USiriuit:-  ">'■'':. ^ 

0 

0 

Ofr.C.J.MaoiT 

I 

a 

TCr.  F.  D.  Mocat 

0 

0 

Mr.  n.  Morris 

1 

0 

1 

I 

#. 

d. 

Mr,  W.  Morrison      

10 

0 

u 

Mr.  Dadabbai  Xnoroji       ,. 

1 

1 

0 

Mr.  Edmnntl  Kt<a 

I 

I 

0 

Sir  Henry  Norman     

2 

:i 

0 

I/ird  Nortbbrook      ...     ... 

5 

0 

0 

Hon.  Sir  Stafford  Nortlicotc 

2 

2 

0 

Dr.  I*fun^       ...     ...     ... 

2 

0 

0 

SirE.  C.  Roa           ..      _ 

I 

0 

0 

Mr.  P.  J.  Rowlandi^..      . 

1 

I 

0 

Mrs.  Ry lands  (2nd  don.)    .. 

2 

2 

0 

l*r«  if t«&o  r  Sacbau       

1 

0 

a 

Mt^ra.      Sampson,      Low, 

^\              V  t!o. 

5 

0 

0 

Tl                   it«or  Soyctv.. 

I 

^ 

I^i:   .  .  ."vccoinbp 

I 

0 

Mr.  K.  S'wrll  (2oadon.)  .. 

1 

0 

Mei^srs.  T.  X.  Singb  k  Co. 

5 

0 

Sir  R.  Stmebey         

1 

II 

Rt.  Rrr.  Sumiin^U  /High 

Priest  of  Ceylon 

2 

0 

Mojor  Sykcs    *  ... 

1 

II 

Mr.  W.  S.  Talbot     

^ 

u 

Mr.C.H.Tawnev(3nldon.) 

1 

0 

Rut.  Dr.  Tavlor  (2nd  dun.) 

1 

0 

Col.R.C.THraple(2nddan.) 

1 

0 

Mr.  F.  W.  Tbomas  ...    ,.. 

1 

a 

Sir  A.  C.  Trevor 

2 

0 

H.R.n.  Prince  Vajiraiiina 
Mr.  T.  WatU*ni(3ridon.) 

2 

0 

I 

0 

ProfewOT  Weber        ...    ... 

1 

0 

Lord  Wifnlock ... 

% 

0 

Sir  Rffl  vmnnd  West  (2nd don.) 

I 

0 

Mr.  W.  F.  A.  Wilson      ... 

I 

0 

Mr.  A.  N,  WoUteUm  (3rddon. 

5 

0 

Sir  Albert  Woods      

I 

0 

Mr.  H.  A.  Yerburgb 

£1 

2 

2 

0 

37 
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FOURTH   LI8T  OF  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


AnonymouB 

H.H.'  Sultan    Mubammftd 
tlie  Aj^ba  Ehiiti      ...     ... 

Mr.  F.  F.  Arbtttbnot  (2nd 
don.)       

Sir  Geor^^e  Birdwood 
j  Mr.  Dbimjibhov  Bomanji 
I  Mr.  E.G.  Browne  (2nd  don.) 

Dr.  R.  X.  Cu^t  iJrddoB.) 
J  Mr.  K\.  W,  Fuma*  ...     ... 

I  Ih    \^^^^>T  itinddon.) 

?  Kay  13tYl  *lon.) 

^3tddaii. 


£    #.    i. 


\ 

2 

0 

Rt'v.  G.  A.  Uni^ale  (ind 

aou.^ 

2 

0 

\ 

1 

0 

1  'lof I <*t >r  M attioneU  ...     ... 

I 

0 

MisA  Manning    ...     ...     ... 

Mr.  U.  Swdl(3rddon.;    . 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

i 

0 

I 

I 

0 

Lttrd  Stanroore  ...     ... 

0 

0 

6 

5 

0 

SirW.  U^Waraer 

I 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Mrs.  Wolla-^on- 

I 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Mr.  A.  N.  WoUuston  (4tli 

I 

1 

0 

don.) 

0 

0 

I 

I 

0 

Mr.  G.  W.  Wnll  ,.ton 

I 

0 

1 

0 
0 

0 
0 

MkiWood 

i 

1 

0 

1 

32 

0 

0 

ADDITIONS  TO   THE    LIBRARY, 


IV.    Additions  to  the  Library, 

Presented  by  the  India  Office, 

Badea-Powell   (B,  II*),     Origin  and  Growth  of  Village 
Commumttea  in  India.  8vo,     London^  1899, 

Ward  (G.  E.).     The  Bride's  Mirror,  or  Mir-Atu-1  :Ara8. 

8vo.     London,  1899. 

Warburtan    (Sir  R*).      Eighteen  Years  in  the  Khyber, 

1879-1808.  ^  8vo.     London,  1900. 

Presented  htj  the  Author, 
Arbuthnot  (F.  F.),     The  Mysteries  of  Chronology,  with 
Proposal   for   a  New   English   Era    to   be   called    tbt* 
Victorian.  8vo,     London^  1900, 

Spiro  (J.).     Les  Yezidi,  on  Les  Adorateurs  du  Diable. 

Pamphlet.     8vo.     Nmchatel,  1900. 

Pre^nttd  hfj  Mrs,  B,  H,  Sodgson. 

Papiers  d'Eugcnc  Burnouf  conserves  a  la  Bibliotheque 
Nationale»  Catalogue  dresse  par  M,  Leon  Feer, 

8vo.     Prtw,  1899. 

Presented  bij  the  German  Oriental  Society. 

Hartmann  (M.).  Lieder  der  Libyschen  Wiiste,  Die 
Quellen  uud  die  Texte  nebat  einem  EsJcur^e  uIkt  die 
Bedeutondcren  Beduiuistamme  des  WestUchen  Unter- 
agypten,  8vo.     Leipzig,  1899. 

Presented  by  the  Delegat^a  of  the  Ciurendon  Press, 

Satapatha  Brahmaiia.    Part  v.    Translated  by  J.  Eggeling, 

(8,B,E,,  vol.  xliv,)  8vo,     0.rford,  1000. 

Monier- Williams  (Sir  AT  i      Sanskrit-English  Dictionary. 

New  edition.  4 to.     Orfonl,  1899, 

Preaenfed  by  the  Sir  Janisetye  J^eehhoy  Transiation  Fund, 
Modi  (J,  J»),     Aiyadgtir-i-Zariran,  Shatroiku-i-Airiin,  and 
Afdiyava  Sahigiya-i-Sistan.     Translated. 

8vo.     Bomhat/,  1S09. 


408  XOTES  OF  THE   QUAfiXEE. 

Presented  bjf  the  Dirtcton  of  the  London  Miuionary  Society. 
Mabbs  (GoodeTe).     Catalogue  of  Books  contained  in  the 
Lockhart  Libranr  and  General  library  of  the  London 
MissionaiT  Societv.  8to.     London,  1899. 

Presented  by  PrqfesMr  Rhys  Davids. 
Emi  (N.).     Buddha  Rose.     (Chinese.) 
Tolsi  Das.     Ramayana.  8to.     Bombay,  1894. 

A  set  of  photographs  of  the  Gimar  Edicts. 

Presented  by  the  Finno-Ouyrienne  Society. 

Qvigstad  (J.)  and  Wiklund  (K.  B.).     Bibliographic  der 

Lappiscben  Litteratnr.  8to.    Helsingfbrs,  1899. 

Pipping  (Hugo).     Zur  Phonetik  der  Finnischen  Sprache. 

8to.     HeMnyfars,  1899. 

Presented  by  the  Publisher, 

Douglas  (Janies\     Glimpses  of  Old  Bombay  and  Western 
India,  with  other  Papers.  4to.     London,  1899. 

Zachariah  of  Mityleno,    The  Syriac  Chronicle    Translated 
by  F.  J.  Ilamilton  and  E.  W.  Brooks. 

Svo.     London,  1899. 

Weber  {X.).     Zur  iniischen  Religionsgpeschichte. 

Pamphlet.     Svo.     Sfuftgarty  1899. 
Pognon    (H^.      In>oriptions    Maadiiitos    des    Coupes    de 

Khouabir.     Pariio  iii.  Sto.     Paris,  1899. 

OldenbiT^  JI.\    Aus  InJion  und  Iran.    Svo.  Berlin,  1899. 
Ilanly  '^E.).     Yimaiia  Vatthu  Yannana  of  Dhammapala. 

(Pali  Text  Society.)  Svo.     London,  1901. 


JOURNAL 


or 


THE  ROYAL  ASIATIC  SOCIETY. 


Art.  XVI. — Notes  on  some  Bra/tmi-K/mro^ifn  Inscnptiom  on 
Indian  Coins,     By  A,  V»  BERfiXY. 

These  notes  arc  the  result  of  a  personal  examination  of 
Brahml-Kharosthi  inscriptions  on  coins  published  by  Sir  A. 
Cunningham  in  his  Coins  of  Ancient  Indi^i  (London,  1891  = 
0.  CAI.  in  the  following  pages),  and  now  in  the  British 
Museum*  I  have  selected  here  only  those  coins  on  which 
wo  find  a  BriihmT  inscription  word  by  word  confirmed  by 
a  Kharosthl  inscription.  The  best  known  of  these  bi literal 
coins  are  those  of  the  Kunindas,  to  which  I  have  demoted 
another  monograph  which  I  hope  to  publish  BhortI3^  In 
this  monograph  I  enter  more  fully  into  the  discussion  of 
certain  questions  of  phonetics,  which  equally  afi'ect  the 
inscriptions  dealt  with  in  the  present  article.  By  examining 
and  comparing  the  readings  thus  given  in  both  alphabets, 
we  may  hope  to  obtain  some  definite  results  as  to  the 
decipherment  of  the  various  forms  of  each.  In  the  first 
phice,  an  account  is  given  of  these  forma  as  they  occur  in 
each  inscription^  so  that  they  may  be  compared  with  those 
already  known  from  other  sources,  and  their  readings 
determined  in  accordance  with  results  already  obtained* 
As  a  rule,  these   inscriptions  exactly  correspond,  syllable 


/.a.A.».  looa. 


2S 


^ 
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for  srUdbk^  to  cack  osIkt.  Sedi  differeneeB  as  do  oocor — 
e.g^  in  caae*fiwi»  in  Tovck^  in  mied  iqproBontations  of 
the  suae  aomd — are  of  great  intereit  from  the  p(Hnt  of  yiew 
ol  phooeticB.  I  haTe  constantlr  referred  fiyr  fonns  of  letters 
to  Profeasor  6.  Buhkr's  FdMogiaphieal  TaUes  giyen  in  his 
^^Gmndras  der  Indo-anKken  I^ikilogie,"  i,  h.  11 :  Inditche 
Pakuo^r^ie  (StraadMiTg,  IS96)  ;  and  for  readings  and 
photographs  to  K  J.  Bapaon's  Imdiam  C<hm  (in  the  same 
series,  toL  ii,  3  h.  B.,  ISS^). 


ArnrxBAmA  Cocss. 
G.  CAT.,  pL  ir,  1,  or  Bapson's  IC,  pL  iii,  8. 


I  read  this  as  follows  :- 

_i 

1.        2.       J. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

s. 

9. 

10. 

Brahmi:       ma     h.     d. 

Ta 

sa 

ra 

no 

dha 

ra 

gho 

Eharofthi:   —      ha    de 

— 

— 

— 

ia 

— 

— 

— 

11.      12.    IS. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

sa      sa    o 

d.w 

ba 

ri 

sa 

SH     —   —     dtipn  —     —     — 

Xo.  7  =  Brahmi  ^  and  Kharosthi  V  .  Cf.  R.  0.  Franke, 
ZDMG.,  vol.  50,  p.  601.- 

"So.  10  =  Brahmi  uJ ,  is  a  varied  form  not  given  by 
BiihUr. 

Xo.  11  =  Br.  tJ  (sa),  Khar.  ?    (^^0- 

Xo.  14.  There  is  a  distinct  dot  on  the  right  side  of  the 
Brahmi  character,  which  evidently  indicates  the  anttsvdra. 
This  seems  to  be  a  prototype  of  23,  col.  xix,  table  iii,  and 
is  equivalent  to  the  Kharosthi  /  (</«'//)>  which  is  quite 
a  new  form,  not  hitherto  recorded. 

•  The  Hchemc  of  tran-lit<  ratitm  adopU-d  here  is  that  iriven  in  J.R.A.S.,  1895, 
j».  880.  The  ilaHcn  indirate  such  ot  my  roadinir<  as  ditfer  from  those  of 
<'unninjrham  or  UaiHon.  A  short  stroke  =  ditto.  A  dot  placed  at  the  side 
ol,  or  irjMtead  of,  a  cnanictfr  iii<li«ates  an  (-ra-un-  partial  or  complete. 

*  My  fHteemcd  friend  l*roie*sor  R.  0.  Fninke,  in  his  leetun^  on  Indian 
l'ala«ojrraphy  ^ven  at  Berlin  in  189o,  first  madt?  me  aw;irc  of  the  tact  that 
Cunningham's  readin;^  of  letter  Xo.  7  required  correction. 
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The  last  letter  «a,  which  represents  the  genitive  termination 
of  the  word  o-ff(M)wj-^><^-n«s«  in  the  left-bund  line,  is  hero 
linked  by  a  hyphen  to  the  corresponding  sign  of  the  word 
(fha-ra-ghO'Sa-m  in  the  right-hand  line  of  the  Bnlhmi 
inscription.  Ct  a  closer  combination  of  the  two  signs  in 
the  inscription  of  pi.  iv,  5,  given  below. 

As  regards  the  other  characters,  it  deserves  to  be 
mentioned  that  the  Bnihml  forms  of  mn,  m,  and  ra  resemble 
those  angular  forms  given  in  t.  ii,  coll.  xx-xxii  (Muthurii, 
etc.),  and  that  the  Kharosthi  forms  are  those  of  the  A^olca 
inscriptions  of  Shahbazgarhi  and  Mansehra  (t,  i,  colL  i-v)» 
with  the  exception  of  sa,  which  has  its  curve  opened  to 
Ihe  loft. 

C,  CAI.,  pL  iv,  5. 
Brahml  inscription  : 

I.       2.       3.       4.        6.         6,       7.        S.       0.       10.     11.     12,      13,     14. 

ft/jr    ga    va    to     ma     ha     de    va    sa     ra     ja     rd    ja    m 


The  angular  forms  of  va,  mn,  and  /id  and  the  round  ffa 
i-esemble  those  shown  in  t,  ii,  col.  xx  (^lathum),  and  t.  iii, 
coL  i  (in  the  Sodasa  inscriptions  of  Matharil).  The  former 
have  at  their  tops  short  horizontal  strokes  resembling  the 
<7'StroIve  of  fo.  the  ^-stroke  of  //d  (and  rd),  und  the  c^-stroke 
of  dr, 

Nos.  9  and  14  are  combined  into  one  form  /^  (sa,  sa), 
A  similar  character  occurs  on  a  coin  of  Zoilos  in  the  British 
Museum  (Cunningham,  342)  ;  here  the  sa-  t^^rminutions  of 
ira-ia-ra-m  and  jho^i-^la-m  in  Kharosthl  are  cotnbined  so 
as  to  form  one  character  cjfcj  («r/,  m).  The  first  step  towards 
this  union  of  the  two  aei-forms  belonging  to  different  words 
{ma-hd-de-m-m  and  rd-Ja-ni-ja'-aa)  is  the  hyphen  mentioned 
fibove  (pi.  iv,  1). 

KharoKthI  inscription : 

I.        2.      3,       1.       0.        a.        7.       8.       9.     10.     11.    12.     13. 

^t^hn    tjn    rf*     -'    mn    Iv^    de    eu    sa    ra    ja    ra    ila 
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The  shape  of  fheee  charaotera  is  nearly  the  same  aa  that 
found  in  C.OAI.,  pL  iv,  1,  disioaased  abow.  Hm  «-afa!Ok» 
of  Nos.  1,  8,  and  8  is  attached  to  the  forms  in  pireoiasty 
the  same  way  as  in  the  Afoka  insoriptions.  No,  d  ethiUta* 
a  form  ^  (gu),  in  which  the.tf-stioke  is  attached  to  the 
side  of  the  down- stroke  jost  as  in  ^  {pu)  of  the  word 
a-pti-khpha'-fia'sa  on  the  coin  of  Apoliophanes  in  B.M.-Oat.|^ 
pL  xiiii  1»  and  in  ^  {ku)  of  the  word  pa-kit-ro'^sa  atk 
a  coin  of  Pakores  in  the  Berlin  Mns*  (xi,  1,  6 ;  No.  26). 

As  regards  the  last  word  of  the  Brahml  insori[lttMi,' 
i.e.  rd-ja-rd'jO'M,  we  need  only  refer  to  what  has  basa 
already  said  about  the  double-form  made  by  the  nnitfki  of 
letters  Nos.  9  and  14.  Apparently  Cunningham  took  this 
double-form  to  be  a  single  na,  and  accordingly  read  the 
concluding  word  as  'rajaraja/  i.e.  as  a  nominatjiYe  instead 
of  a  genitive,  like  the  other  words  in  the  inscription.  Aa 
tliis  would  be  an  obvious  violation  of  strict  syntactical  mlea, 
the  reading  ra-ja-ra-m  has  been  suggested  (cf.  B.O.  Franke^ 
in  ZDMG.,  voL  60,  p.  601).  Ra-ja-ra-na  (transliterated  by 
Cunningham  as  ra-ja-ra-jna)  is  the  reading  of  the  Eharosthi 
inscription ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  reading  of  the 
letter  No.  13  in  the  Brahml  inscription  is  ja  (cf.  No.  11 
on  the  phototype  of  pi.  iv,  5).  All  difficulty  vanishes  when 
we  know  that  the  terminations  of  the  two  words  iw^-Ad- 
(le'Va-aa  and  rd-ja-rd-ja-sa  are  combined  into  one  form. 

C.  CAI.,  pi.  iv,  6. 

There  is  no  specimen  of  this  kind  in  the  British  Museum. 
My  readings  must  therefore  depend  upon  the  accuracy  of 
the  photographic  illustration. 


1.       2. 

3. 

4. 

T). 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10.       11. 

Br.  : 

rii    jTia 

ve 

ma 

ki 

sa 

ru 

dra 

va 

rma    aa 

Khar.  : 

:    ra     m 

12.     l.i. 

(v)i    . 
vi     ja 

re 

14. 

ya 

1.5. 

. 
ta 

ru 

{.)ma  — 
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The  Bmhmi  cliaraoters  exhibit  the  same  angultir  forms 
as  tboae  of  C.  CAL,  pi.  iv>  5,  discussed  above,  horizontal 
strokes  being  attached  to  their  tops.  lu  regard  to  No^  2 
^  deciphered  as  jFia^  there  might  be  some  doubt  whether 
the  horisiontal  stroke  in  the  middle  of  tho  ja  ought  not 
to  be  taken  to  denote  d,  as  la  usual  in  earlier  periods 
<cf,  Biibler's  table  ii,  15),  But  a  oompariaoa  of  simihir 
inafance^  shows  that  the  vowel  is  undoubtedly  short.  For 
example,  in  pi.  iv,  14,  where  the  same  sign  occurs,  it  must 
Mand  ioT  jna,  because  the  context  of  the  inscription,  which 
is  in  pure  Sanskrit,  shows  that  the  word  is  rtym — a  genitive 
(not  an  instniraenttil),  with  the  vkarga  omitted  as  usual. 
This  is  further  confirmed  by  the  Kuninda  inscriptions, 
where  we  find  the  varianta  ra-m  (e,g.  pL  v,  1)  and  rd-no 
used  side  by  side  with  rd-JTtn^  the  j7ta  being  written  with 
the  stroke,  as  in  pL  iv,  G  und  14.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
find  in  the  inscription  of  pL  iv,  15  {infra,  p.  416),  which 
seema  to  belong  to  the  same  period,  an  undoubted  instance 
of  jTid  with  the  d-gtroke  clearly  indicated ;  cf.  also  the  Pali 
inscription  of  the  Mathura  coin,  pL  viii,  14  :  rd-jfid  (not 
rdjrn}  rd  -ma-  da-  ta-sa,  ^ 

Nos,  8  and  10  show  the  different  ways  of  attaching  the 
r<7-stroke  to  the  main  character :  when  pronounced  after  the 
consonant  of  the  compound  it  is  attached  below  as  in  dta 
(No.  8) ;  when  pronounced  before,  it  is  placed  above  to  the 
left  as  in  rma  (No.  10),  V  (cf-  t.  iv,  43,  c.  viii).  Tlie 
KharoHthi  form  of  No,  8  (dra)  haa  a  distinct  /Y/-stroke 
attached  to  the  right,  and  that  of  No.  9  (vn)  a  distinct 
Af-stroke  bent  upward.  The  f -strokes  of  both  Brahml  and 
Khar,  letters  are  fairly  distinct  on  No,  3, 


C,  OAI.,  pi.  IV,  7. 


Three  specimens : 
Bn: 


fio     a 


1.        5.        «.       7. 

ja    mi     ta    sa 


'  For  VBrifltioi  of  Jna  wofi  table  ii»  42t  c.  %vl,  Jnd  (Pal^bosi);  iii,  40,  c.  ii, 
jnal^;  iv,  il,  c.  xUifjnit;  anil  43,  c.  X\ijjmj. 


^HiM 


rfh 


n^ 
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The  oharactera  axe  of  a  puice  Ai§dka^type ;  tli0  hmi  of 
No.  3  (no)  ii  1^  (a  aunilar  form  oocmn  oa  a  'Km^adm 
eoin),  and  that  d!  No.  6  (mi)  Ib  "/,  whieh  also  oooma  on 
pL  iv,  12  (No.  5|  ft^^'p.  415). 

'    I.       2.      8.     4.       6.        e.       7. 

Eliar.:    la   ib    a    ja    mi    ^    aa 
no 

No.  2  of  one  speoimen  ahows  the  variant  \\ »  m^  thiia 
oonfinning  &e  reading  of  tke  Brahmi  giv^i  abore.  No.  ft 
iM  \  tra. 

O.OAl.ipl.  iv,  9. 

1.       2.      8.       4.        5.         e.     7. 

Br.:    r(.)    .    ma    hi    m(.)    ta    . 

No.  4  ii  1G>  A^f  of*  t.  iii,  38^  e.  zi,  showing  a  later 
development.  So  far  as  I  can  judge  from  an  examination, 
of  the  coin  itself  there  is  nothing  to  support  Cunningham's 
reading '  rdjanya* 

1.     2.        3.        4.        6.         6.        7. 

Khar. :     .     fia    ma    hi    mi    tra    sa 

No.  4  is  i  y  hi,  being  nearest  to  the  Kusana  form 
given  on  t.  i^  37,  c.  xi ;  No.  5,  (J ^iB  also  a  later  development, 
and  both  these  might  have  been  the  result  of  the  cursive 
writing  then  in  vogue.  A  similar  cursive  form  also  occurs 
on  the  frieze  from  Hashtanagar  (near  Peshawar),  now  in 
the  B.M.,  where  the  form  for  mi  in  the  word  di'{m)'8a'mi 
is  <p,  with  the  side -strokes  bent  inwards  instead  of 
outwards.* 


*  It  may  be  added  that  this  inscription  begins  with  the  latest  date  hitherto 
known  in  Kharo^^hi  inscriptions,  viz.  X  ?  ^  J  ^7^///  j^  ,  i.e.  in  the 
Samvat  year  384. 
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0,CAI.,pLiv,  12. 
Three  specimens,  two  of  which  are  very  legible, 

1.      2.         3.         4.        6,        C,       7. 

Br. :     .     no    bha    nu    mi    iva    , 

No,  2  ia  \\^  m\  Qt  pL  iv,  7,  The  a-stroke  of  No,  3 
(6A4)  is  regularly  indicated  on  the  specimen  photographed, 
but  on  the  other  it  is  absorbed  iti  the  horizontal  line  at 
the  top  of  the  letter.  No.  6  is  ^,  tra^  aa  in  the  Pabhosa 
inscriptions. 

Khar. 

One  specimen  shows  a  distinct  ti-stroke  in  No.  4,  /  nu 
(cl  dum  in  O'dum-ba-ri-^a  on  pL  iv,  1);  on  the  other  the 
stroke  does  not  appear* 

PL  iv,  13,  only  contains  the  Brahml  inscription:  6A(a)- 
nu-mi'tra-Ba, 


L 

Iv 

3. 

4, 

0. 

G. 

7. 

ra 

na 

bha 

na 
nu 

mi 

tra 

sa 

0.  OAT.,  pL  iv,  14. 

1.         2,  3.        4.        6*         6.  7.        8.        9.        10.       IL 

Br.:     nl    jm     ko     lu     ta     sya     vj      ra     ya     ^     sya 

The  Kharosthl  inscription  gives  only  the  word  ra-m, 
the  second  letter  of  which  has  a  dot  between  its  vertical 
lines  just  as  in  the  inscription  of  pi,  iv,  6.  The  Bnlhrnl 
characters  are  like  those  of  the  Sodasa  inscriptions  (cf. 
t.  ill,  c*  i  and  ii).  No.  2  is  ^  jm,  nearly  the  same 
aa  pi.  iv^  6,  No.  2;  as  to  the  decipherment  of  which 
see  what  has  been  said  above  (p.  413).  The  o-atrokes  of 
No.  3  almost  form  a  semicircle  instead  of  a  horizontal 
stroke.  The  M-strokes  of  No.  4  are  similar  to  those  on 
t.  ii,  15,  c.  XV  (in  /u),  27,  c.  iv  (in  «m),  and  the  letter  must 
be  read  as  /m,  not  pia  aa  Cinmingham  reads  it ;  Ko-Iu-ia-nya 
is  here  probably  the  tribal  name  of  the  king.     The  i-strokes 
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of  No.  7  {vi)  converge  upwards  in  a  flourish,  as  in  later 
Brdhmi  inscriptions.  No.  8  (ra)  exhibits  an  '  S  -  shaped 
form  common  in  the  Girnar  recension  of  the  ASoka  Edicts, 
e.g.  iv,  1.  8  (cf.  t.  ii,  34,  c.  ix,  rti). 

0.  CAI.,  pi.  iv,  15. 

This  coin  is  remarkable  as  affording  instances  of  some 
hitherto  unrecorded  Eharosthi  compound  letters,  the  intro- 
duction of  which  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  inscriptions 
are  in  Sanskrit,  more  or  less  correct. 

1.        2.         3.        4.       6.       6.        7.       8.        9.       10.  11.     12. 

Br.:  vr  sn(.)  r(.)  ja  j'm  ga  na  sya  tra  ia  ra  sya 
Khar. :  vri  sni     ra      —   ^na  (ga)    .       .      (t)ra    .   —   — 

As  regards  the  Brahmi  characters,  No.  1,  2r»  *T>  with 
the  r-vowel,  occurs  in  the  Jaina  inscriptions  of  Mathura 
(cf.  t.  iii,  34,  c.  iii).  No.  5  is  ^  ,  jiid  (cf.  t.  ii,  42,  c.  xix ; 
iv,  42,  c.  i;  and  iii,  40,  c.  ji\Y,jmh)y  the  right  down-stroke 
of  the  m  being  joined  on  to  the  Trisula  symbol.  The 
reading  of  Nos.  9  and  10  {tra-ta)  ^  is  quite  different  from 
that  of  Cunningham  {bhu-hha).  Identical  forms  are  to 
be  found  in  the  Pabhosu  inscriptions,  and  on  pi.  iv,  12, 
Avhere  the  reading  admits  of  no  doubt.  Moreover,  the 
>a-stroke  of  the  Kharosthi  counterpart  of  No.  9  is  quite 
clear.  Further,  if  Cunningham's  reading  were  correct,  we 
ought  to  find  four  downward  strokes  in  Kharosthi  Nos.  9 
and  10,  instead  of  the  two  which  are  clearly  visible.  My 
reading  tra-ta-ra-iiya  is  a  royal  title  well  known  from  early 
Indian  coin  inscriptions.  The  form  and  significance  of  the 
preceding  word  are  discussed  below  (p.  420)  in  connection 
with  ray  translation  of  the  inscriptions. 

As  regards  the  Kharosthi  characters,  No.  1,  ^,  tW,  with 
a   crossing   ra-stroke    (cf.    rte    on    a   coin   of   Artemidoros, 

^  Mr.  E.  J.  Rapson,  whose  attention  I  drew  to  this  reading,  had  already, 
I  am  plad  to  say,  come  to  the  same  conclusion. 
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II M,  Cat*,  xiii,  2,  and  t.  i,  39,  c,  i),  shows  the  only  possible 
way  of  signifying  an  r-vowel  iti  GbaroRthT  writing.  The 
transverse  stroke  of  No.  2,  ^  ,  pit,  represents  the  n,  and 
tliia  is  also  the  case  in  No.  5,  ^  ,  which  I  read  nm*  Lastly, 
No,  12»  ^ ,  4f/a^  is,  as  is  obvious,  a  peculiar  combination 
of  a  Khar,  m  with  a  BrahmT  ya,  a  phenomenon,  bo  far  as 
I  know,  not  found  elsewhere  in  Indian  palaeography. 

Having  thus  given  the  cpi graphical  details  of  these 
Bruhml-Kfiaroj^thl  insert ptiona,  it  only  remains  to  add  a  few 
words  to  make  their  decipherment  as  complete  as  possible. 

The  alphabets  used  in  thes<i  inscriptions  are  both  in- 
<'omplete,  in  so  far  as  neither  of  them  has  any  means  of 
denoting  double-letters.  The  Kharosthi,  moreover,  makes 
no  distinction  between  long  and  short  vowels.  This 
deficiency  in  the  Kharosthi  alphabet  may  be  supplied  from 
the  corresponding  Briihmi  inscriptions  ;  for,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  spite  of  some  divergencies  in  the  forms  of  words, 
these  biliteral  inscriptions  practically  correspond  to  each 
other  syllable  for  syllable.  Long  vowels  marked  in  the 
Brahml  inscriptions  are  therefore  to  be  inserted  in  the 
Kharosthi  transcriptions  in  such  cases  us  the  following : 
ma-/ia-de-vu-sa,  rd-ja-ra-na  (pL  iv,  5),  roa-Z/l-mi-tra-sa 
(pU  iv,  9),  l/kd'Un  (or  na)  -mi-tra-aa  (pi.  iv,  12),  etc.,  etc. 
Occasionally  also  the  Bnihmi  inscription  teaches  us  the 
true  reading  of  a  Kharosthi  form.  For  instance,  it  shows 
that  the  stroke  attached  on  the  left  at  the  foot  of  certain 
Kharosthi  characters  indicates  the  vowel  w,  e.g.  mi  in 
bha^nu-mi'trn-sa  (pi.  iv,  12).  Similarly  the  BnTbml  shows 
that  the  short  stroke  below  the  Kharosthi  character  in 
pL  iv,  1,  No.  14,  represents  the  antt^airn  {dum),  and  should 
be  so  read  on  the  coins  of  Meuander,  e.g.  B.M.  Cat.,  pi.  xi,  12. 

Lastly,  I  would  merely  refer  to  the  remarkable  Kharosthi 
inscription  of  pi.  iv,  15.  the  compound  characters  of  which 
would  scarcely  have  been  decipherable  had  it  not  been  for 
the  help  of  their  Brahmi  equivalents. 

In  this  comparison,  the  gain  is  undoubtedly  most  frequently 
from  the  more  complete  BnTliml  to  the  less  complete  Kharosthi; 


id 
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X  5x  ^te  Wninmi'  nqpnc :  ami  kutuiamz^ 


fife:  final  form  of  fiae  iMtilyftajiM— L<i,  »  tJkew  wm 
wizk  Hydr  ^smg  Tiyvds  sad  tbor  Airifc  twia— ati^  aol 
M  thcT  woe  repraentcd  eptgnpUalbr  —  togecher  whli 
•one  xwCeft  on  t&or  sTmaaar  aai  trtmfttriiitt,    Thejaie  as 

PL  fr.  1  : 

Kiar. :  — -^^'i*- ri7-Tif', f* '^i*« . 

i^  <  V^^  ;  T'lTiJi'j  <  rij.-.c.  Tre  rr..al  j  or  the  Kav.  mHtA 
may  br  ^r.cr:  or  locg.  If  ^Hort,  ::  is  a  g^citiTe  (<  nIjTtih\. 
If  knsr,  It  L^  an  instrumental  fcrm  used  &s  a  g^nitire  like 
the  riyx.jrjta  fji  the  in^rlpdon  of  pL  iv,  o  -    <  r\ni*l\ 

Tram, :    "  (Coin  of    His  Highness  King  Dharaghosa  of 

Odcmbara." 

PL  iv,  o : 

Br,:        hh  G  gacrfo  mahd  ^jci-^iJ  ;if,'.'rG/i*<^i. 
Khar.  :    b/t>j(/*tnt^-^a   — /<J./V^!^^vJ  rJ — rjy//l.?. 


•  '^rr.  %  M^^r.-rl  '    :.'.  m  r.ri -n-^i  a'--  v-    -^  rl.  iv.  6  .  C.  CAl,  pi.  riii.  I4. 
w*  f.r^  I  ?»'ir.-»kri*.  ;r»-tr;rr.f;r;tA:  •i-i-:  b_r  -idr  with  .1  I'rakrit  ^sitire  in  a  Biilinii 
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15^^ 


For  nyarannltf  see  the  form  ramd  above.  It  might  alaa 
be  read  rdjaram ;  cf.  the  ram  of  pi.  iv,  6,  or  pL  v,  1  and  2 

(var.), 

Tramr*  "(Com  of)  His  Majesty  Mahadeva,  King  of  Kings/*^ 

PL  iv,  6 : 

Br. :       ra/Tta  remakiua  rmlramrmassa  vi  .     . 
Khar*;  ram — t:u{.)ma ja  ya  ta. 

The  form  rudravH{.)massa  is  equivalent  to  '^'Vammami 
(i»e.  'varmuHtja  for  Skt.  -vantiomh),  the  va  being  changed 
into  VH  through  the  influence  of  the  adjacent  labials  (m, 
ma) ;  cf.  the  Khar,  form  b/tugimtsaa  of  pi.  iv,  5,  the  «-voweIs 
of  which  are  due  to  the  labials  (bha,  ra)}  For  vijafjatd^  sec 
the  inscription  of  ph  iv»  L  If  the  final  a  be  short  we  have 
a  genitive  form  =  Skt,  ryaf/afaL 

Trans,  :  "  (Coin  of)  King  Veinaki  Rudravanna,  tht> 
Conqueror/' 

PL  iv»  7 : 

Br*:       r(a)m  aj/amifiassa, 
Khar. :  ram     a —  -ira — . 

The  first  word  might  be  rarmo  and  rauTiS. ;  cf.  the  inscr. 
of  pL  iv,  1.     The  second  word  <  Skt.  drt/amHrast/a* 
Tram. :  '*  (Coin  of)  King  Ajjamitra.*' 

PLiv,  9: 

Br.:       r{5)  ,     ma/tim{i)Has8a, 

Khar. :  *       m1  — hunitra  — . 
Trans. :  "  (Coin  of)  King  Mahlmitra," 

PLiv.  12: 

Br. :       .   no     bhdnnmifrmsa. 

Khan:  mna     bhdnu — . 

or  ratma  and  na 

The  Brahml  equivalent  shows  that  the  Kharosthi  ^  is. 
to  be  read  tm.     For  this  form  Professor  Biihier  proposed 

^  For  this  infloi^tii^  on  tho  pan  of  the  labiAls  in  Pali  phonologr,  see  £.  Mitiler. 
■*i  Granimiir.  ik  tj. 
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i£i,  irm^  or  imm^  m  hm  DCit»  on  die  wotd  tmiaiU^^  oceuiriog 
m  lam  SaOMmgKAi  Eaict,  x,  L  21,  and  Mmaelim,  x,  L  9 
{Sfi§r^lkm  Imikm^  tijL  ii,  p.  459»  aiM*  7i  and  83).     Hq 
read  t]ie  nme  ferm  u  4ff  on  eoiiKiBnriptioEi  of  Euoratidei  I 
{wtm  Tieua  OneoUl  Joonml,  voL  viii). 

PI*  IT,  14  Tliis  is  a  pardj  Sanskrit  inscription.  Th« , 
KliAr.  rdis  (=  f4imik)^  on  the  i^Terae^  ccimpared  wttli  tb&^ 
Br.  r4/j«^  OQ  tte  elmrse,  shows  tluat  the  SkL  /^  is  written 
M  ia  the  Qimr.  alpIiAbel  (^ee  also  the  iaacrs.  of  pL  iiTp  15, , 
▼,  1  and  2,  below).  Krither  alphabet  al  this  pcrio4J 
a  dgn  for  thr  rworpg; 

Tmiw. :  "  (Coin  isf)  King  Iflraja^a,  the  KolHla," 

PL  in  15  : 

Br.;       iTfnir(i}jsjii5ganssra  tr(ii)tAi*a^7^ 
Khar.  :  Trifnimja^iiii    .     .     .  tru     . 

It  seems  to  be  clear  that  the  fiiat  word  is  a  compouud 
<eontamtng  eight  sj'Uablei,  the  two  firat  of  which  ore  rrfpi 
(Khar,  rniwi^,  evidently  a  name  of  some  Ksatriya  tribe 
(r.  P.W.,  sub  voce)^  and  the  three  last  of  which  are  ganoiifa, 
^*race,  family/'  The  difficulty  comes  in  with  the 'central 
part  of  the  compound,  viz.  r{d)jqfnd  (Khar,  ri^'amd),  aoid 
especially  the  fifth  syllable  (jTid  :  md),  its  a-vowel  being 
<;learly  long. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  three  possible  solutions  of 
this  difficulty. 

(I)  A  Skt.  compound  rq/a  +  djnd  (order)  would  be  repre- 
sented  by  a  Prakrit  rdjahhd  (possibly  rqjannd  or  r(^fd9^d)^ 
Such  a  form  might  be  represented  by  our  Br.  r{d)jajnd,  with 
md  for  rid  as  usual  in  these  Sanskritic  inscriptions,  and  Khar. 
rdjannd,  with  the  lingual  instead  of  the  palatal  nasal.  If 
this  be  right,  the  whole  is  a  bahucrihi  compound,  the  pure 
Skt,  form  of  which  would  be  vr^ni-rq/'q/M-gantUf/a,  Le., 
**of  a  family  whose  name  (?)  is  Vrsniraja"  or  "whose  royal 
name  (?)  is  Vrs^i." 

*  For  the  Prakrit  representatives  of  ajndf  cf.  Kuhn,  Bcitrage,  p.  86. 
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(2)  A  Prakrit  ma  or  iim  might  also  be  derived  from 
a  Skt.  nj/a-Jk  and  the  word  rdjammt  written  here  rq/ajTm  and 
rujafmdf  would  in  this  case  con^espond  to  a  Skt.  ni/ant/d, 
"belonging  to  the  Ksatriya  caste/'  and  the  whole  be  trans- 
lated '*  (the  coin)  of  him  whose  family  are  the  Vrsni 
ksatriya«  (or  royal  race),**  or  *'  whose  royal  family  are  the 
Vrsnis'*  {rrsfu-mjimyd-ganasya)?  The  difficulty  here  lies 
in  the  final  long  a  of  the  {rd/auf/d')  rdjamd.  Is  it  possible 
that  we  ha%^e  here  an  instance  of  that  lengthening  of 
compound  boaes  seen  in  the  Vedic  dialect  (cf.  Whitney, 
Grammar,  §^  247,  1255),  and  also  occurring  in  the  Pali 
stage  (cf.  Kuhn'a  Beitrage,  p.  30,  and  Muller's  Grammar, 
p.  18)?  Or  has  a  plural  form  (rq/ama,  '  the  k^atnyas  *)  been 
combined  with  the  collective  noun  (gaiur,  *  family  *)  into 
a  compound  =  *'  the  gmm  ksatriyas  "  (?). 

(3)  A  less  plausible  suggestion  is  that  rrmirdjamd  may 
be  an  inBtrumental  used  as  a  genitive.  If  this  is  so,  we 
must  suppose  that  the  termination  nd  of  forms  like  ram 
has  been  irregularly  added  to  the  reconstructed  st-em  rdjan? 

If  we  consider  that  there  is  a  form  rdjamjmsa  side  by 
side  with  r(\/araJim  in  the  inscriptions  of  pi.  iv,  5,  noticed 
above,  it  ia  conceivable  that  -/id,  like  -ssa,  may  have  been 
added  as  a  termination  to  the  stem  rd/a*  There  remains, 
however,  the  syntactical  difficulty  of  making  our  supposed 
iastrumental  agree  with  the  genitives  ganmya  and  trdtiirmyaw 


'  Cf,  iMa*  *  other'  troni  mi'ftt^^  or  p*ijpmntt'  'cloud  '  from  parjanyrt'. 

•  In  rci|i(iird  t<j  the  ropresentntioQ  of  the  palatal  m  in  Pni k Ht- Sun skrit  coin- 
tjiscriptioas,  I  maj'  reier  inri(U!ataHy  Uj  the  Yodheya  coim  Hj^red  m  pi.  ri,  2-4, 
of  C»CAL  (cf,  Eap6on,  Ittd.  Coim,  pi.  iii,  13),  on  j»onie  distinct  si>ecimeti»  of 
which  in  tho  B,M,  I  read  **  yo'^hri/a-'nn  Ar«-A(*«rt}*t//ii?-na-AY  ■*  (the  pu  ami 
if»  hinng  idt-ntical  with  tho*o  ui  Biihler^s  t.  iii,  31*  qoU,  xiv  and  xiii) ;  nnd  also 
to  ihfmi  of  pL  vi,  9-13  (cf,  Uat>*ou,  pL  iii,  16)^  the  oiime  on  which  niUa  **  Aivi- 
hmtj  (oniT  wi/wi-nyaw/r-^ra-^va,     the  nt/ti  being  ftlao  written  na, 

*  Somewhat  sHniilar  is  the  iiddition  of  new  termination*  to  old  cyise-fonii-^ 
•c^n  in  sQch  inatiinfes  as  nm^ti^yo-ffaMM^  a-fi't/o^ffetm  (Khalsi,  AAokn  Edicts,  ii, 
I,  5 J  and  uii,  1.  4),  For  «uuh  inrmfi  as  rama''*M  and  ru'jft'^^if  hi^u  MiUler^ 
Graminnr^  p,  77. 
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Art.  XVII. — Notes  on  Li f Han    Coim  ami  Seak. 
By  E,  J.  Rafson,  M.A,,  M.R.A.S, 


Part  II. 


A  Keview  of  Mr,  Bergny's  **  Notes  on  some  Bruhml- 
KharosthT  Inscriptions  on  Indian  Coins/' 

Thanks  to  the  investigations  of  Professor  0.  Franke^  and 
of  Mr,  A.  Viktor  Bergny  the  readings  of  practically  all 
the  known  hilit-eral  coin -legends  in  BnThml  and  Kharosthl 
baracters  may  now  be  regarded  as  finally  settled.  In  this 
'field  of  Indian  numismatics,  as  in  so  many  others,  General 
Sir  A.  Cunningham  was  a  pioneer,  and  it  is,  thei^sfore,  in 
no  way  surprising  that  many  of  his  readings  of  these 
^ascriptions  as  given  in  his  Coins  of  Ancwnt  India  require 
correction.  It  is  oidy  within  the  last  few  years  that  the 
progress  of  the  study  of  Indian  epigraphy  has  made 
a  scholarly  treatment  of  this  subject  possible, 

3Ir.  Bergny  w^as  good  enough  to  submit  his  work  to  me 
in  the  Autumn  of  1898,  and  I  at  once  recognized  that  the 
extraordinary  patience,  with  which  he  had  subjected  these 
coin-legends  to  a  most  minute  scrutiny,  liad  been  rewarded 
by  the  discovery  of  some  important  facts  w^hich  had  escaped 
the  notice  of  his  fellow-investigators*  It  was,  therefore, 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  undertook,  on  his  behalf,  to 
edit  the  article  which  precedes  this  in  the  pi'esent  number 
of  the  Journal,  I  have  freely  used  the  powers  thus 
entrusted  to  me  in  shortening  and  condensing  much  that 
Mr,  Bergny  had  written  j  but  I  hope  that,  in  so  doing, 
I  have  not  allowed  any  fact  or  observation  of  importance 
to  be  lost.  I  thought  it  no  part,  of  ray  duty  as  editor  to 
question  any  such    statements    of   fact   or   expressions  of 
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opinion,  even  in  oases  where  my  own  ttadies  Iiad  led  me 
to  a  different  condusion.  It  is  the  object  of  the  preeent 
review  to  call  attention  to  these  cases. 

Such  a  difference  of  opinion  may  exist  either  in  regazd 
to  the  forms  of  the  diflkrent  alpfaabetio  charaotersy  or  in 
regard  to  the  complete  word-forms  and  their  constracti(m — 
it  may  be  either  epigraphio  or  grammaticaL 

With  regard  to  the  former  class,  Mr.  Bergny  is  too  much 
inclined  to  see  new  Tarieties  where  certainly  they  were 
not  intended  by  the  engravers.  I  cannot  see,  for  instanoe, 
what,  is  to  be  gained  by  noticing  a  form  like  1G  Ai  (p.  414). 
The  simple  faot^  in  this  case,  is  that  the  engraver,  in  the 
small  qmce  at  his  disposal — ^less  than  one-tenth  of  an  indh 
— has  made  the  usual  i-curve  rather  angolar;  but  sorely, 
this  does  not  justify  us  in  hailing  the  form  as  a  new  and 
unpublished  variety ! 

The  form  (Jj  gho^  given  by  Mr.  Bergny  (p.  410),  camiefy 
I  think,  be  supported.  Such  a  form,  if  it  could  be  proved, 
would  be  contrary  to  all  analogy ;  but  a  further  ezaminatkm 
of  the  coin  shows  that  the  strange  feature  —  the  curve  to 
the  left  at  the  top  of  the  central  stroke — is  due  not  to  tke 
engraver  but  to  a  *  wave '  in  the  metal.  Other  lines  of  this 
*wave'  running  parallel  to  one  another  are  to  be  seen  on 
the  same  side  of  the  coin— one  between  m  and  dha^  another 
above  rfAa,  and  another  between  ra  and  gho.  The  letter  in 
question  is  really  of  the  ordinary  form  given  by  Buhler, 
Taf.  iii,  and  the  vowel  is  represented  quite  regularly  as  in 
Col.  I. 

With  regard  to  the  form  ^  jha  or  jhd  (according  to 
Mr.  Bergny),  I  cannot  agree  that  this  is  a  correct  repre- 
sentation of  the  character  as  it  occurs  on  the  coin — or  rather 
on  the  leaden  cast  of  the  coin  from  which  the  plaster  cast, 
photographed  in  C.  CAT.,  pi.  iv,  6,  was  taken.  If  the 
horizontal  stroke  at  the  middle  of  the  ja-  portion  of  this 
compound  exists  at  all — and  I  very  much  doubt  this — it 
is  certainly  not  such  as  to  admit  of  the  possibility  of  reading 
it  as  -d. 
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The  double-forms  o^sa  ff^  and  cfc  to  wkich  Mr.  Borgny 
calls  attention  (p.  411)  are  simply  blxmdera  of  the  die- 
engraver,  who  has  miscalculated  the  space  at  his  disposal, 
'with  the  result  that  the  final  letters  of  the  two  portions 
of  the  inscription  going  round  the  margin  of  the  coin,  one 
from  the  left  upwards  and  the  other  from  the  left  downwards, 
have  got  jumbled  together.  What  gain  to  knowledge  can 
'possibly  come  of  any  attempt  to  trace  the  development 
of  these  blunders  through  an  intermediate  hyphen -stage 
(p.  411),  or,  indeed,  of  any  serious  treatment  of  them 
whatever,  is  not  apparent  They  are  mistakes  pure  and 
simple:   and  there  is  an  end  of  the  matter. 

Mr.  Bergny  regards  the  character  ^  Sf/a  as  "  obviously 
a  compound  of  Kharo^th?  ntt  wilh  Brahmr  ija "  (p.  417)^ 
I  cannot  accept  this  ingenioua  explanation  as  in  any  way 
"obvious/*  Tbe  representation  of  a  Brahml  ^a  in  this 
compound  is  by  no  means  evident.  Even  if  we  assume 
that  Sir,  Bergny's  drawing  is  correct,  and  regard  with  him 
the  two  curves  to  right  and  left  at  tbe  bottom  as  indicating 
a  Brahml  f/a,  we  are  still  left  without  any  explanation  of 
the  upper  curve  on  the  left  But,  in  reality,  tbe  existence 
of  a  curve  on  the  right  is  altogether  doubtful*  A  careful 
examination  of  the  actual  coin  leads  roe  rather  to  the 
conclusion  that  no  such  curve  was  intended.  At  any  rate, 
it  is  a  very  inadequate  hook  on  which  to  hang  Mr.  Bergny's 
theory  of  a  mixture  of  the  two  alphabets — **  a  phenomenon/' 
to  use  his  own  words,  "so  far  as  I  know,  not  found  elsewhere 
in  Indian  palaeography/' 

On    tbe   whole    question   of    the    study   of  coins  in   itj^ 

relation  to  epigraphy,  a  word  of  warning  may  not  be  out 

of  place.     In  studying  the  forms  of  difficult  alphabets,  such 

bas  Kharosthi   or  Sassanian    Pablavi   for  instance,  as  they 

lappear  on   coins»  there   are   two   dangers   which   must   be 

^guarded  against,  and  both  of  these  arise  from  the  fact  that 

the  forms  so  represented  are,  in  most  cases,  necessarily  very 

small.     The  die-engraver  was  working  on  so  minute  a  scale 

Uhat  a   very   slight   divergence   in   the   tracing  of   a   line 

4.R.A.ft.    l^Q.  29 
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or  eoiTa  wbb  q^  to  makB  a  differemoe  ia  tiio  ajppMDBaioo 
of  fimns  whidi  wore  inteDded  to  be  idoatiail;  iribfla^iMi 
the  other  liand,  it  w«e  not  al?rftye  easy  to  exproM^  Am» 
oharaoterittio   fiMtnzes   whioh    distinguish   jforms 
a  general  resemUaooe  to  one  wcid&er.    ICr.  Bergny 
not  to  have  been  aUe  altogether  to  atoid   the 
danger:  he  is  apt  to  see  varietm  where  tiie  ooin-*engtaYei£ 
intended  none;  and  the  whole  history  of  the  deoiph«meiit 
of  the  Sharofi^  alphabet  teems  with  instanoes  dioinhiif 
how  difficnl^  nay,  how  impossible^  it.  was  to  esoi^  "QUi 
latter  danger  so  hmg  as  ooin-legends  remained,  the  iMfJi 
soiuees  of  information.     To  the  belief  tiiat  fa,  da,  waA'W 
were  represented  by  the  same  oharaeter,  for  inirtanoe-HUtdf 
the  first  and  Hiird  of  these  are  really  often  quite  wn^ 
distinguishable  on  ooins — we  are  indebted  for  tilie  oomrleal* 
forms  tradatam  and  the  rest,  whioh  for  so  long  a  peiioci 
enlivened  works  on  Oraeoo-Indian  numismatics.   These  erroins* 
were  first  oorreoted  by  Buhler,^  who  brought  a  knowledgeof 
theKharof(hI  alphabet  derived  from  the  Atoka  insoriptiona» 
in  which  any  such  confusion  is  quite  impossible,  to  bear  on 
the  coins.     The  moral  is,  that  for  epigraphio  purposes  the 
large  monuments  should,  where  possible,  be   first  studied. 
The  light  thus  gained  can  then  be  focussed  on  to  the  minnte 
forms  of  the  coins  with  some  prospect  of  a  real  gain  to 
knowledge.     In  the  decipherment  of  the  EharosthI  alphabet 
the  opposite  procedure  was  inevitable  since  the  first  clue 
was  supplied  by  the  bilingual  coins — in  Greek  and  Prakrit 
— of  the  Graeco-Indian,  Saka,  and   Kusana  princes;   but, 
at  the   stage   to  which   the   study  has  now  reached,  both 
epigraphically  and  linguistically,  it  is  no  longer  necessary 
to   court   the  perils   which   attended  the  steps  of  the  first* 
explorers. 

Something  still  remains  to  be  said  about  the  readings  or 
constructions  of  verbal  forms  proposed  by  Mr.  Bergny.* 
The  most  daring  of  these  is  the  statement  (p.  418,  note-1 ; 
cf.  p.  413)  that  "on  a  Mathura  coin   •.     .  ;  .     •     0. OAL^ 

I  WZKM.,  viii.  ^ 
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pi.  viii,  14,  we  find  a  Sanskrit  instrumental  side  by  side 
with  a  Prakrit  genitive  in  a  Brabmi  inscription  :  rd-/rtd 
rd'tna'da'ta-m***  8ach  a  construction  is,  of  course,  ab8olut4?Iy 
unheard  of ;  and  no  instance  of  its  occurrence  can  be 
accept^  without  the  fullest  confirmation.  By  what  eridence 
IS  it  supported  in  the  present  case  P  Fortunately,  there  is 
no  lack  of  materials,  for  the  coins  of  Raraadatta  are  the 
commonest  of  the  aeries  of  the  Hindu  Princes  of  Mathura, 
iFrom  an  examination  of  the  twenty  specimens  in  the  British 
FHusoum,  it  is  certain  that  the  usual  inscription  is  quite 
distinctly  what  we  should  expect  it  to  be — RajTio  Ramadatma, 
Is  there  any  sufficient  reason  to  doubt,  then,  that  the 
intention  of  the  engraver  was  always  to  produce  this 
reading  P  On  what  facts  does  Mr.  Bergny's  case  rest  ? 
Simply,  it  appears,  on  this:  The  difference  between  jm 
and  jm  consists  merely  in  the  fact  that  the  former  has 
a  horizontal  stroke  on  the  left  at  the  middle  of  the  ja- 
portion  of  the  compound.  This  ja-  portion  itself  is,  in 
^height,  only  about  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch,  and  the 
Ided  stroke  which  distinguishes  j7io  from  jiid  is  probably 
never  more  than  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  length  and 
is  often  very  much  shorter  —  quite  infinitesimal  in  fact. 
Indeed,  whether  it  can  be  said  to  exist  at  all  is,  in  some 
S|  a  mere  question  of  opinion  and  eyesight.  Mr,  Bcrgny 
iias  found  an  instance — I  have  not  been  able  to  identify  the 
'particular  specimen  to  which  he  refers — in  which  he  decides' 
that  it  docs  not  exist,  and,  therefore,  he  thinks  it  right  to 
ord  the  reading  m  jmt  and  not  /7/o.  On  so  unsubstantial 
basis  does  his  theory  of  the  unnatural  alliance  of  an 
instrumental  and  a  genitive  rest !  In  all  seriousness,  it 
aust  be  pointed  out  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  stultify 
eholarship  and  to  defeat  its  object — the  discovery  of  truth 
— by  neglecting  broad  principles  and  fixing  the  attention 
on  intinitoaimal  details,  by  assigning  to  accidents  the  ira- 
partanci^  which  belongs  to  essentials. 
In  two  other  instiuces  ^Ir.  Bergny  suggests  the  possibility, 
this  construction,  but  neither  of  them  affords  any  satis- 
Btory  evidence.      He  supposes   that   the  word  which  he 
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reads  as  vijayata  on  the  coin  of  the  Audumbara  Itadra* 
varman,  C.  CAI.,  pi.  iv,  6,  may  be  an  instrumental  agreeing 
with  the  rest  of  the  inscription — Rdha,  etc. — in  the  genitive 
(p.  419),  Certainly,  he  does  himself  add  that,  since  the 
quantity  of  the  final  vowel  is  doubtful,  the  word  may  YGty 
well  represent  vijayatah,  the  ordinary  Sanskrit  genitive  of  the 
present  participle.  Now,  if  these  were  the  two  alternatives^ 
who  would  hesitate  to  choose  the  latter  as  being  the  more 
probable  ?  But  since  the  inscription  is  in  Prakrit,  a  better 
explanation  is  that  a  final  -sa  has  been  omitted.  The  regular 
Prakrit  form  of  the  participle,  vijayatasa^  would  be  much 
more  in  accordance  with  the  usual  practice,  and  the  con- 
jecture that  the  final  syllable  has  been  omitted  is  supported 
by  the  occurrence  in  the  corresponding  Brahmi  inscription 
of  an  unquestionably  abbreviated  form  vijaya. 

The  last  instance  occurs  in  the  third  explanation  which 
Mr.  Bergny  regards  as  possible  for  the  very  difficult  form 
rdjqjhd  (p.  421).  He  himself  regards  it  as  the  least  plausible 
of  his  suggested  solutions  of  this  puzzle,  and  confesses  that, 
apart  from  the  question  of  the  construction  of  this  word 
with  a  genitive,  it  is  not  easy  to  explain  the  form  as  an 
instrumental.  This  third  explanation  is  altogether  too  far- 
fetched to  be  at  all  probable ;  and  it  cannot  be  said  that 
either  of  the  other  suggestions  is  quite  convincing.  It  may 
be  that  the  true  solution  of  this  difficulty  still  remains  to 
be  found.  In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Bergny  deserves  our  thanks 
for  his  very  ingenious  attempts,  and  for  the  light  which  his 
researches  have  thrown  on  other  points  of  interest  in  these 
remarkable  inscriptions. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  there  is  not  one  shred  of  real 
evidence  for  the  occurrence,  in  the  Prakrit  of  the  coins,  of 
the  construction  of  an  instrumental  in  apposition  to  a  genitive- 
It  is,  of  course,  well  known  that,  in  many  varieties  of  Prakrit, 
the  same  form  does  double  duty  for  both  dative  and  genitive^ 
and  that,  in  some  instances,  the  dative-form  is  the  one  which 
has  survived — e.g.  rajine  Pamtalevasa  on  the  coins  of  Panta- 
leon^ — but  there  is  no  evidence  to  warrant  us  in  believing 

»  B.M.  Cut.,  p.  9. 
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that  the  instrumental  was  ever  so  used.  It  remains  to  be 
proved  that  caae-construction  in  Prakrit  Gver  resolved  itself 
into  the  sort  of  *' go  aa  you  please"  which  this  would 
necessitate. 

Mr.  Bergny's  reading  Kolutmya  (p.  415)  on  the  coin 
published  in  C.  CAI.,  pL  iv,  14,  is  undoubtedly  correct,^ 
General  Sir  A.  Cunningham's  reading  and  the  one  proposed 
by  me  (J.R.A.S..  IDOO,  p.  125)  alike  err  in  failing  to 
recognize  that  the  consonant  of  the  second  aksara  is  /.  This 
IS  a  moat  important  correction,  for  it  adds  one  more  to  the 
list  of  Indian  states  of  Ancient  India  who  are  known  to  ua 
from  their  coinage. 

Koluta  (Kauluta)^  is,  of  course,  *'the  king  of  the  Kulutas/' 
a  tribe  known  to  us  from  a  number  of  passages  in  Sanskrit 
literature  and  from  an  inscription.  These  I  have  collected 
and  compared  in  a  subsequent  article. 

Iji  this  review  of  Mr.  Bergny's  work  I  have  only^-except 
in  this  last  instance,  in  which  I  gladly  acknowledge  his 
correction  of  an  error  on  my  part — drawn  attention  to  those 
pointa  on  which  I  am  unable  to  agree  with  him  ;  and,  so  far 
as  I  know,  I  have  allowed  none  of  these  points  to  escape. 
The  far  more  numerous  cases  in  which  I  am  in  complete 
agreement  with  him  I  have  tacitly  passed  over.  I  can  only 
hope  that  this  one-sided  treatment  will  not  tend  to  obscure 
my  very  real  appreciation  of  the  great  service  he  has  done 
t  >  Indian  numismatics,  in  putting  on  record  a  scientifically 
accurate  account  of  these  Briihml^Kharosthi  coin-lei^ends. 


'  Professor  0.  Fmake^  in  ii  letior  to  mc  dated  March  12,  IHOO,  makes  tke 
wme  correction. 

'  On  iioci(^«nt  coins  ^n^a  often  occun  where  we  abould  expect  vrddhi  in  th<we 
iorm<^  I  iKfr*  OiittmfHtri  (lor  Audumhari)  —  **the  king  ol  the  UdumbaroM." 
rftrmit  (for  VtUHmki)^  Vr.  Burgny's  readiDg  on  the  vmn  of  Ku*iravftrtmi 
(ji  ii  '  1^  truhahly  nuot  her  such  form  -  'Hhe  king  of  the  Viniaktt.s  *' ;  but 
I  itn'e  8crm«  not  to  be  known  from  any  other  sourc^i.     For  these 

1  o  J.R.A.8,,  1900,  p.  99.     Mr.  Berirny  rigrhtly  readt  IWAry/i 

lu  which  he  refer*  (p.  421,  note  2).  The  form  Y^udhr>fa,  however, 
^ti  coia^f  c.^.  C.CAI.,  vif  C-S,  nud  In  the  Annlmbad  inscription 
\Qi,  !■  i»<Tj  I  U.,  jij,  pL  i,  lino  2i)* 
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Art.  XVIII,  —  The  Buddhki  Monadenj  at  Sohndg  in  the 
Oorakhpur  Dintrkt,  By  Vixcext  A.  Smith,  LO.S., 
M,B.AS.      With   two  plans  and  a  plate. 

In  January  last,  having  heard  that  important  ruins  at  a  place 
called  Sohnitg,  in  the  eustern  pai  t  of  the  Gorakhpur  Bistrict, 
where  I  was  then  stationed  as  Commissioner,  were  being 
excavated  lor  bricks  by  a  railway  contractor,  I  caused  the 
work  to  bo  suspended  until  inquiries  should  he  made,  and 
on  the  14th  January  visited  the  ruins.  The  building 
disclosed  by  the  excavations  is  of  such  a  remarkable 
character,  unique  indeed  in  its  massive  dimeustons,  so  far 
as  ray  knowledge  extends,  that  it  is  desirable  to  place  on 
record  an  accurate  description  of  it 

Sohnag  (m^fTR)  is  a  tiny  ]mmlet  situated  in  Tappa  Mail 
(wn!;w),  Pargana  Salem  pur,  Tahsil  Deoria,  of  the  Gorakhpur 
District,  distant  about  three  miles  south-west  from  Salempur 
and  about  fiity  miles  south-east  from  Gorakhpur.  The  place 
is  now  readily  accessible  by  rail,  being  about  two  and  a  half 
miles  in  a  buutherly  direction  from  the  Siilempur  htation  of 
the  Bbatni  and  Benares  branch  of  the  Bengal  and  North- 
Western  Railway,  and  about  half  a  milo  west  of  the  railway. 

As  soon  as  possible  after  my  visit  to  iSohnag  I  caused  tbe 
ruins  to  be  surveyed  by  Saiyid  Shuja'at  'AH,  overseer  of  the 
Public  Works  Department. 

The  map  A  gives  a  general  plnii  of  the  ruins^  the  plan  B 
gives  details  of  the  principal  building.  The  remains  are 
situated  on  the  western  bank  of  a  considerable  pondi  or 
small  lake,  about  1,250  feet  in  length  from  north  to  south, 
and  600  or  700  feet  broad  from  ea^t  to  west.  The  main 
building  is  a  little  more  than  200  feet  to  the  west  of  the 
lake,  and  was  approached  on  the  east  by  a  flight  of  brick 
itepa  rising  from  the  water. 


\ 
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The  building  is  487  feet  long  fram  north  to  south,  and 
112  feet  wldiB.     It  comprised  four  quadrsngles,  surrounded 
by  cells.     The  exterior  circuit  contains  64  cellsp  28  on  each 
tie  long  sides  and  four  at  each  end.      Twenty-four  cells 
r  the  dirisiona  between  the  quadrangles  bring  up  the 
aurabc  r  of  cells  to  88. 

I  WJ       are  of  extraordinary  mass  and  thickness,    Those 

^  vT  mo  ouii     perimeter  are  sairen  and  a  half  feet  thick.     The 

I  sepai    ing  the  cells  of  the  most  southern  from  those 

it         '         '        e  no  less  than  eight  and  a  quarter 

walls  are  six  feet  in  thickness* 

^  of  huge  bricks   set  in  mud. 

f-  6    1  are  1'  41"  x  9"  x  'if   and 

V  y|"  X  2f"»     SSojiie  other  sizes  were  also  used,  and 

*ed  one  brick  nineteen  inches  long.    The  foundations 

if  unusual  depth.   Those  of  the  walls  six  feet  iti  fchickneaa 

are  carried  down  sixteen  feet,  and  those  of  the  thicker  walls 

twenty  feet  from  the  surface  of  the  mound.     The  cells  as 

they  now  exist  have  no  entrancei.      Evidently  the  whole 

euperstructure   has   fallen    in,    and   we   now   see  only  the 

massive    foundations.      The    exceptional     solidity    of    the 

foundations  indicates  that  the  superstructure  must  have  been 

of  considerable  height  and  weight,  but  no  materials  exist 

from  which  any  inference  can  be  drawn  as  to  the  charact^ 

of  the  elevation. 

A  quantity  of  cowrie  shells  was  found  in  the  central  cell 
on  the  eastern  side  of  courtyard  No.  II.  Votive  tablets, 
of  the  kind  commonly  called  "  Buddhist  seals,"  have  been 
found  in  considerable  numbers  in  several  of  the  cells. 
I  understand  that  many  of  these  were  given  to  Dr.  Hoey, 
my  predecessor  as  Commissioner  of  Gorakhpur,  who  has 
taken  them  to  Europe.  I  have  obtained  seven  specimens. 
No.  I  is  an  irregular  ball  of  grey  clay,  pierced,  about  an 
inch  in  diameter,  stamped  on  one  side  with  the  inscription 
Sri  Bhagava,  ^f^v^,  in  mediaeval  letters  of  about  the 
tenth  century. 

No.  II  is  a  circular  disk  of  red  clay,  convex  on  the  blank 
side,  and  stamped  on  the  obverse  in  a  circular  incuse  with 
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n  legend  of  six  lines  in  minute  churacterSp  The  legend 
seems  to  be  the  so-called  "Buddhist  creed,"  beginning  Ft? 
dharmma  heiu  prabhuvd^  whicli  is  really  the  mantra  of  the 
Mahayana  sect.     This  object  is  •95"  in  diaraeter. 

No.  Ill  18  a  ftimilar  object  in  grey  clay,  slightly  larger, 
being  I'l"  in  diameter.  The  legend  is  the  same  as  on 
No.  XL 

Nos,  IV  and  V  aix?  exactly  alike,  and  seera  to  be  struck 
from  a  tangle  die.  Each  is  an  oval  tablet  of  reddish  clay 
3 if"  long,  pointed  ut  the  top»  with  a  deep  oval  incuse, 
containing  the  figure  of  a  goddess,  probably  Sri  or  Laksmi, 
the  goddess  of  good  for  tune,  facing  front,  seated  on  a  lotus 
flower,  with  her  left  leg  tucked  up  and  right  leg  hanging 
dowiL  A  miniature  dUpa^  with  tall  pointed  hti  in  three 
st;igc«i,  is  above  each  shoulder,  and  under  the  stfipa  over  the 
left  shoulder  there  is  a  six-pe tailed  flower.  The  inscription 
is  on  both  sides  of  the  goddess  and  below  lier.  It  is  the 
*•  Buddhist  creed." 

Nos.  VI  and  VII  resemble  Nos.  IV  and  V  in  shape,  but 
are  slightly  smaller,  being  about  3^"  in  length.  A  seated 
Buddha  in  the  hhumUparsa  attitude,  with  bis  right  Ijaiid 
pointing  to  the  ground,  is  substituted  for  the  goddess*  The 
egend  is  stamped  at  the  sides  of  and  below  the  image  and 
is  the  "  Buddhist  creed,"  The  ntupan  at  the  shoulders  are 
8irailar  to  those  on  Nos.  IV  and  V,  but  the  six-petalled 
flower  is  wanting. 

The   characters  in   all   the   tablets   Nos.  II    to  VII  are 

Lcertainly  not  very  ancient.^     They  soora  to  me  to  dute  from 

Fabout  the  sixth  or  seventh  century  A,n.     The  alphabet  of 

the  Buddha  tablets  is  perhaps  rather  older  than  that  of  the 

loddess  tablets. 

The  only  recognizable  coin  which  was  brought  to  me  was 
a  common  coiu  of  a  kingof  Juunpur  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
hot  much  worn  ancient  copper  coins  are  sometimes  found. 


>'{js.  1,  V.  ;md  VTI  tacmiipuny  ibis  pipvr,  nnd  are  at  the  ilbpo^l  of  the 
5«)ciety,  Sec  V\n.U%  Tli«.«  other  -ipccimciiis  Imro  hoeJi  deposited  in  ilie  Lucknow 
^onocinl  Mtiscum, 


J 
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No  iiifl<niptioii  other  tiuni  iho  legmiids  on  the  taUeto  Mae 
yet  beein  ditooferodL 

The  Sohnig  iefalels  domHj  menUe  ia  generel  dheieoter. 
tiiioee  fouad  «t  Biiaie.Bihir  in  the  FerrokhEbid  DuMet; 
whkli  haye  been  deembed  end  illnetrnted  by  Oimnnigbam.^ 
Ab  al  Pakna^Khar,  tiie  Sohnig  teUete  are  £reqaentiiy  fonnd 
endoeed  in  belle  of  day. 

Tli^  plane  ehov  the  eiieat  to  whi<di  the  laeia  bii^^ 
be»  ezeaTated.  The  largeet  qnadrangle,  that  to  the  nordi» 
hae  not  yel  been  touohed.  The  objeet  of  the  exeavator 
being  to  obtain  bridks  lor  railway  baUast,  the  rabUeh  whieh 
fiUe  the  intesrior  of  the  oelle  hae  rarely  been  dietnrbedt  and 
in  oonaeqiienoe  many  email  objeett,  no  donbt,  renmin  to  be 
dieoovered.  The  six  «naU  moonde  to  the  weet  have  aoi 
been  disturbed.    They  are  probably  «A|pii9. 

The  small  mound  mariced  **Mmddh"  neer  the  flight  of  etepe 
was  opened  by  me  and  proved  to  be  the  tomb  of  a  fakir,  who 
had  been  buried,  as  usual,  in  a  sitting  position.  I  replaced 
and  covered  up  his  bones,  which  were  accompanied  by  the 
clay  beads  of  his  rosary. 

It  is,  I  think,  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  main  building 
is  a  monastery.  The  tablets  show  that  it  was  a  monastery 
of  Buddhists  of  the  Mahayana  sect.  The  style  of  the 
masonry  proves  that  the  building  is  much  more  ancient 
than  the  objects  found  in  it  which  have  been  above  described. 
At  the  Commissioner's  house  in  Gorakhpur  there  is  a  terra- 
cotta seated  Buddha  about  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  which  has 
a  much  more  archaic  appearance  than  the  seals.  It  came 
from  Sohnag,  as  also  did  a  broken  stone  stool  which  is  kept 
with  it.  Such  stone  stools,  as  is  well  known,  are  commonly 
found  in  the  ruins  of  Buddhist  monasteries.^ 

Although  the  remarkable  remains  at  Sohnag  are  for  the 
first  time  rendered  intelligible  by  the  recent  excavations  and 
the  description  in  this  paper,  they  have  been  more  or  less 
known  for  many  years. 

*  "  Archffiological  Survey  Eeports,"  vol.  iii,  pp.  36-38,  pi.  lii. 

'  I  gave  Professor  Rhys  Davids  a  6ragment  of  a  large  black  stone  votive  tablet^ 
or  *'  8^/'  from  Sohnfig,  inscribed  in  characters  of  alM)ut  the  fifth  centur}'.  The 
inscription  had  contain^  a  royal  genealogy. 
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Buchanan -Hamilton  heard  of  them,  and  sent  a  native 
draughtsman  to  vigit  them,  who  made  dramogs  of  some  of 
the  mediaeval  Hindu  statues  in  the  ehrinea  on  the  surface 
of  the  mound«^ 

The  ruins  were  again  and  more  fully  described  by 
Mr.  William  Crooke,  I.CS.,  who  served  for  a  considerable 
time  in  the  Gorakhpur  District  about  twenty-five  years 
ago.  When  Mr.  Orooke  visited  Sohnag  no  excavations  had 
l>een  made,  and  it  waj^  "  impossible  to  say  accurately  what 
Imfldinga  it  oontained/'  He  estimaled  the  height  uf  the 
most  elevated  part  of  the  mound  at  oO  feet,  and  conjectured 
that  it  was  probably  a  stitpa,  *'  the  lower  portion  (which 
t  ahows  traces  of  a  quadrangular  building)  being  a  Buddhist 
[luonaatery  and  apartments  for  aaoetics/^  I  agree  with 
Mr.  Crooke  that  a  Htupa  probably  existed  on  the  highest 
part  of  the  mound,  now  crowned  by  the  temple  of 
Oaurlsankar. 

Mr.  Crooke  was  in  error  in  supposing  the  images  in 
the  modern  temples  on  the  ruins  to  be  Buddhistic,  They 
are  ordinary  Brahmanieal  statues  of  8iva  and  Parvall 
(GraurisaDkur),  Visnu,  etc. 

The  hero  Paraau  Kama  is  specially  venerated  at  Sohnag, 
and  a  fair  in  his  honour  is  held  on  the  t^rd  of  the  bright 
half  of  the  month  Baisiikh  (April-MayJ  in  the  open  space 
to  the  north  of  the  monastery,  as  shown  in  the  map.* 
Probably  this  iair  is  a  survival  of  some  Buddhist  holiday. 

Mr.  CiXKike  says  that  the  ancient  name  of  Sohnag  was 
Nagpur,  According  to  Buchanan- Hamilton,  "the  original 
name  of  the  place  was  Nagar," 

The  Brahmanieal  legends  about  the  plaee^  which  are  cited 
by  Mr.  Crooke  and  the  earlier  writer,  are  not  worth  repeating. 

Sohnagi  as  Mr.  Crooke  observed,  is  one  of  a  series  of 
ancient  sites  extending  from  the  crossing  of  the  Ghiigra 
river  (also  called  Deoha)  along  the  northern  road  through 
Kasia  to  Nepal     The  present  crossing-place  is  at  Bhilv'-ilpur 


*  Gn/t itlr  .1  *i  th«  North. Wt»t«ni  Prtmnc«»<,  ro!.  vi,  pp,  54i-Vi46.   /Aikhnbrid^ 
1S81.} 
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on  the  Gorakhpiir  fiide,  and  Tartlpir  on  ihe  BilijC  <^ 
floaiherny  ride  of  tibe  rivw.  A  huge  ^t£  or  moand  of  rooM 
called  Ehaiiigarh  is  elote  to  TortSpar.  A  great  nHwwf 
bridge  18  now  being  oonstruoted  between  Bhaga^^  ami 
Turtipar. 

A  pillar  at  Bhigalpur  is  inscribed  wilb  m  record  %ef 
iwenly-oiie  lines  in  mediaeTal  charaotersy  siqpposed  to  dais 
Innn  the  imk&k  eentory.  This  inscription  does  not  seem  to 
have  beoi  ever  prc^perly  edited.^ 

An  old  ferry  nsed  also  to  exist  at  Maily  about  finir  mSsa 
north  of  Bhagalpor.  ThB  two  ferries  may  be  regarded  as 
<mB.  Two  roads  go  norlhwards  from  the  river  bank.  Ottsj 
ronning  almost  doe  north,  passes  the  ancknt  Jain  site  4tf 
Eahacmiy  four  miles  beyond  MaiL*  About  two  and  a  haU 
miles  farther  north  there  is  a  mound  of  ruins  at  Cberow 
Seven  miles  farther  north  the  traveller  reaches  the  TetjF 
•eztenrive  remains  of  £hakhunu  (£hukhundo)»  which  ara 
almost,  if  not  quite,  conterminous  with  ruins  at  Nonkhir, 
three  miles  to  tiie  north-east.*  From  Nonkhir  to  die 
celebrated  rains  at  Bisanpur,  near  KasiS,  so  long  erroneously 
reputed  to  be  the  site  of  Kusanagara,^  the  distance  due 
north  18  about  twenty-two  miles.  I  do  not  know  whellier 
xincient   remains    exist   in    this    interval    or    not.      From 


*  An  eye-copy  of  five  lines  of  the  inscription  is  dven  in  '*  Eastern  India," 
vol.  ii,  pi.  Y,  p.  365.  Cunningham's  assistant,  Mr.  Garrick,  has  published 
photographs  of  the  pillar  and  tne  inscription  (**  Reports/'  vol.  xri,  pis.  xxx 
and  xxxi),  from  whicn  the  record  might  be  edited.  But  it  is  greatly  mutUated. 
The  pillar  is  close  to  the  bank  of  the  river. 

^  An  eye- copy  of  the  inscription  on  the  Eahaom  pillar  was  published  in 
*'  Eastern  India,"  vol.  ii,  pi.  v,  where  the  name  of  the  village  Eahaum  appears 
Qnder  the  disguise  of  Eangho.  The  document  was  correctly  edited  and  translated 
by  Dr.  Fleet  (**  Gupta  Inscriptions  ^*).  It  records  the  dedication  of  the  five  Jain 
images  carved  on  the  pillar  by  one  Madra,  at  Kakubhagrama  (Eahaum),  in  the 
reign  of  Skanda  Gupta,  in  the  year  141  of  the  Gupta  era,  corresponding  to 
A.D.  459.  A  good  photograph  of  the  pillar  by  Mr.  Garrick  will  be  found  in 
pi.  xxix  of  vol.  xvi  of  the  **  Reports." 

'  Nonkhar  is  now  a  railway  station  on  the  Bengal  and  North-Western 
Railway.  Cunningham  published  a  slight  description  of  the  Ehukhunii  ruins 
in  vol.  i  of  the  "  Reports,"  pp.  85-91,  pi.  xxviii.  lie  calls  the  place 
Ehukhundo,  and  says  that  the  original  name  was  Ki^kindapura.  I  have  always 
heard  the  name  pronounced  without  the  d.  I  regret  that  I  have  not  visited 
the  ruins. 

*  These  remains  are  fully  described  in  my  monograph  entitled  <*  The  Remains 
nearEasia"  (Allahabad,  1896). 
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Bifsnpmr  and  KasiiT  a  Buddhist  pilgrim  would  marcli  north- 
east, cross  the  river  6andak»  and  so  arrive  at  IjiuriyaJ  and 
there  meet  the  Nepal  road  from  Pitaliputra  (PatDa)  and 
Yainali  (Basarh),  The  second  road  from  the  Bhagalpur 
or  Mail  ferry  runs  in  a  north-easterly  direction  towards 
Saran,  and  passes  Sohnag,  which  is  about  four  miles  duo 
east  from  KahiToiii.  Many  other  ancient  mounds  exist  in 
the  neighbourhood*  They  are  being  freely  dug  up  for 
railway  ballast. 

Surprise  may  probably  be  felt  because  I  have  not  fitopi>ed 
the  excayations  at  Sohnag.  When  I  heard  of  them  iti 
January,  1900,  the  excavations  had  already  continued  for 
a  year,  and  about  half  the  building,  or  morCi  had  beeo 
destroyed.  The  right  of  excavating  the  bricks  had  been 
sold  by  the  owners  of  the  village  for  a  trifling  sum, 
Bs,  300,  or  £20,  I  believe,  to  the  contractor.  Nobody  had 
any  notion  that  such  an  enormous  mass  of  bricks  would  be 
proved  t>o  exist,  and  the  contractor  has  consequently  mado 
a  small  fortune. 

The  excavation  having  gone  so  far,  I  thought  It  useless 
to  stop  it.  Moreover,  the  mound,  while  unexplored,  wan 
unintelligible*  The  excavations  have  revealed  the  plan  of 
the  building,  and  may  at  any  moment  yield  inscriptionM 
or  other  objects  of  great  interest.  The  preservation  of  the 
mere  bricks  of  the  foundation  is  of  slight  importance,  Onco 
the  plan  has  been  accurately  described  and  rt^corded  it  makes 
little  matter  whether  the  bricks  are  still  in  the  foundations 
or  not  The  superstructure  disappeared  long  ago.  I  huvu 
given  the  contractor  stringent  orders  to  send  in  all  objects 
discovered.  He  gave,  as  already  noted*  a  large  number  to 
Dr.  Iloey,  and  the  few  since  found  have  been  willingly 
given  to  me*  After  full  consideration  of  the  question  I  did 
not  feel  justified  in  stopping  the  excavations* 


'  **  R4»port8/'  vol,  i,  pp.  0f>-73,  pi  xiiv ;   vol.  in,  pp.  101-108.  pi  xiviii : 
vol.  ixii,  pp.  42-49. 
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Art.  XlX.—mte9  on  the  MSS.  af  the  Turkl  TeH  ^  Bdhar'i 
Memoirs,     By  A^vnettk  S.  Bkvehidge- 

The  informution  contained  in  the  following  notes  on  the 
USS,  of  the  Turk!  text  of  Biibar's  autobiognipliy  I  have 
not  seen  put  together  elsewhere.  It  is  offered  as  an  ad 
inkrim  contribution  towards  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
Turk!  text. 

The  notes  enumerate  with  some  detail  all  the  MSS*   of 
which  I  have  learned  that  they  exist  or  have  existed,  viz. : 

I.  Babar's  autograph  MS. 
II.  Khwaja  KiUln's  IIS. 

III.  (Humiiy tin's  transcript.) 

IV.  Elphinatone  MS. 
V.  British  Museum  MS- 

VI.  India  Office  JIS.  (BiVi.  Leydeniana). 
VIL  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  MS, 
VIIL  Mysore  MS.  (Tlpa'a). 

IX.  Bibliothccu  Lindesiana  MS. 
X.  Hyderabad  MS. 

XI,  St»  Peteraburg  University  Library  M8, 
XII.  St.  Petersburg  Foreign  Oflice  MS, 

XIII,  St.  Petersburg  Asiatic  Museum  MS   (Si^nkovftkl). 

XIV.  BukhiUH  MS. 
XV.  Na55ar  Bay  Turkestanl  MS» 


Two  titles  seem  to  be  used  for  thej«>  MSS.,  viz,  Tdzith-i' 
hihari  and  Baham&ma,  A  third  name — Bdharifjah^  ^ji\i — is 
given  to  the  work  in  the  la^^t  of  the  St.  P^^tvr.iburg  fragmentu 
(ct  Xo-  XII).  BiTbar  uses  ^^.^•;  as  a  common  noun  when 
'^peaking  of  his  writings.     The  title  WCiq^^dt'i-hahtw},  when 
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used  exacti jTy  seems  to  apply  to  the  Persian  translatioii  only* 
The  colophon  of  the  Si  Petersbnrg  Asiatio  Mnsenm  HS» 
sai^lies  a  new  name,  Waqd/^^'-nHma-i'-pdiMdhh 

For  help  in  preparing  these  notes,  I  have  to  tiiank 
Mr.  A.  G.  BUis  for  his  invaluable  gaidanoe  amongst  the 
oatalogues  and  hooks  used  in  the  Britidi  Moseum ;  Mx*  0. 
Saleoumn  (dliwtoi'  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Amatic  llusepip^ 
and  compiler  with  Baron  ▼•  Rosen  of  the  Oriental  WS&* 
Oatalogne  of  the  St  Petersburg  IJniTersity  Library,  1888}» 
fef  most  usdbl  and  ex^itttely  framed  notes  on  the  Bnsiiiiil 
Tarkl  texts;  Prolsssor  Hioolas  Fi^odoroTitche  Kata&off^  iif 
^  Kazan  tJniirenity,  for  mtioh  useful  iitf onnatiflsi  and  ikm 
trikible  takoa  in  collecting  it ;  Mr.  N.  Scfaild^,  tlhreotbr 
of  the  St.  Petersburg  Public  Library ;  Miss  Fanny  TeolUi 
Smith,  together  with  other  fri^^  hdp,  for  a  trsnda^im 
of  Umindd's  prefiu^e;  Mr.  William  Irvine;  Ih^^ssor 
B.  Denison-Boss;  and  Mr.  W.  Hall  Griffin  and  Mr.  B.  de 
Neoanda-Trepka,  who  both  hdped  me  witii  Bn^dnskf  s  preface* 
For  the  loan  of  MSS.  I  hare  to  thai&  the  BibHotheca 
Lindesiana,  the  India  Office,  and  the  Asiatic  Society  of 
Bengal,  and  I  am  indebted  to  Professor  Robert  K.  Douglas 
for  enabling  me  to  use  these  MSS.  under  his  charge  at  the 
British  Museum.  Those  who  have  worked  much  at  the 
British  Museum  realize  from  time  to  time  that  one  is  made 
free  of  its  vast  resources  and  that  it  is  truly  our  own  national 
and  individual  possession.  For  this  reason  it  does  not  always 
occur  to  us  to  express  the  gratitude  we  really  feel,  for  its 
helpfulness  and  generous  collaboration. 


I.  Emperor  Bdbar^a  autograph  MS. 

Certain  divergencies  in  the  substance  of  the  Turk!  tex\» 
have  suggested  to  me  that  Babar  put  forth  two  versions 
of  his  autobiography,  a  first  which  was  based  on  a  diary 
and  a  second  which  was  in  parts  revised  and  polished. 
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The  St.  Petersburg  MSS,  appear  to  me  to  have  descended 
from  the  first  edition,  the  Elphinstone  MS  and  its  allies 
from  the  second.  In  speaking  of  the  Russian  Foreign 
Office  MS.  (No*  XII)  I  have  named  some  points  which 
anggested  this  as  possible.  Their  worth  can  only  be  judged 
by  expert  examination. 

Whether  any  MS.  that  may  be  ranked  as  autograph  still 
8ttrvive«,  I  am  not  able  to  say*  A  little  hope  encircles 
some  of  the  Russian  set,  and  there  are  special  features 
of  the  Elphinstone  which  forbid  its  exclusion  until  further 
examination  of  it  has  been  made.  Unfortunately  I  have 
not  been  able  lo  find  this  most  valuable  copy. 

The  date  of  composition  of  even  the  earlier  and  elaborated 
portion  of  the  Tuzuk-i-hdhatl  or  Bdharndma  is  fixed  by 
internal  evidence  as  beiug  late  in  the  author's  reign.  This 
is  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Erskine;  M.  Pavet  de  Courteille 
supports  it  by  citation  of  evidence,  and  to  this  evidence 
more  might  be  added.  The  whole  of  the  work  (which, 
however,  seems  to  be  bailed  upon  a  diary)  appears  to  have 
been  written  in  Hindustan,  where  perhaps  it  filled  the 
tedious  leisure  of  hot  seasons. 

A  portion  of  the  Bdbartidma  and  a  transcript  of  that 
portion  (of.  No.  II)  existed  prior  to  March  5th,  1529,  since 
the  transcript  was  despatched  on  this  day  to  Saraarqand.' 
That  Babar  was  working  much  later  we  gather  from 
Gulbadan  Begam.  She  went  to  Hiodiistan  with  Maham 
Begam»  who  reached  Agra  on  June  27th,  1529.  Several 
months  later  she  accompanied  Babar  and  Maham  to 
Dhulpur  and  Sikrl.  In  her  narrative  of  incidents  of  this 
excursion  she  names  a  building  in  Sikrl  where  her  "royal 
father  used  to  sit  and  write  his  book,^*  and  these  words, 
with  their  context,  allow  the  inference  that  he  was  doing 
flo  at  the  time  of  her  visit,  i.e.  later  than  the  ''Gualiar 
passage  "  (Mems.,  425).  The  manuscript  fragments  which 
are  attached  to  No.  XII,  reproduced  by  Ibninski  and  made 
familiar  by  Pavet  de  Courteille,  carry  down  the  narrative 


>  Memoir?  ot  Babar,  I^d«a  sod  Erddne.  p.  f  05. 


J 
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which  is,  in  them,  attributed  to  Babar,  to  within  a  few 
weeks  at  most  of  his  death  on  December  26fch,  1530. 

II.  Khicq^a  Kilan'B  MS. 

This  is  the  transcript  already  named  as  despatched  on 
March  5th,  1529,  to  Samarq^and,  Of  its  survival  I  have 
no  information.  It  was  sent  to  Khwaja  Kilan  (a  Samarqand 
khmy'a  aod  not  Eiibar'^  intimate  friend  of  the  same  title), 
who,  having  been  on  a  visit  at  Babar's  Court  in  Agra^  took 
leave  to  return  home  on  February  1st,  1529.  He  had 
^preferred  a  request  for  a  copy  of  Babar's  book,  and  under 
date  March  7th,  1529,  the  Emperor  notes  its  dispatch  to  him. 

Of  this  MS-,  then,  it  is  known  that  it  was  not  carried 
beyond  March^  1529.  Also  that  it  did  not  contain 
Humay fin's  notes  of  1553-4  (961  h.  Of,  No.  III).  In 
this  last  particular  it  agrees  with  St.  Petersburg  No.  XII. 

A  minute  point  as  to  the  data  of  this  transcript  is  seen 
by  considering  the  followiug  parallel  passages  from  the 
Persian  and  Euglish  versions.  For  the  sake  of  comparison 
the  Turk!  and  French  are  added. 

I.O.,  Pers.,  No.  29  and  No.  3,405  (old  numbering) : 

Jj«  gj\2>j^j3  L^j^  L^^wJ  :1  aJ^  ^Jjl:^  Cy^WC^irfl 

Memoirs,  p.  405 : 

"  Ehwaja  Kilan,  Khwaja  Yahia's  grandson,  had  asked  for 
a  copy  of  the  Memoirs"  [j^M^j  memoirs]  ** which  I  had 
written.  I  had  formerly  ordered  a  copy  to  be  made,  and 
now  sent  it  by  Sherek." 

Ilminski,  p.  469, 1.12: 

i^j^  (^.*^^  *^i;^  *^^  c-i^ljjli-al  ^jjul  j^juLj  ^v*-*d^^  \J^jy* 
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fPavefc  de  Courteille,  II,  326: 

'*  Khwaja   Kilan,    petit-fils    de   Khwaja   Yahia»   m'uvait 

t  demande  une  copie  des  m<?*raoires  que  j'etais  en  train 
dVcrire ;  je  la  fis  ex^cuter  en  effet  et  chargeai  Slierek 
de  la  lui  reraettre/' 

With  the  deference  natural  towards  Mr.  Erskinp»  I  suggest 
that  his  **  formerly"  perhaps  implies  a  time  unnecessarily 
Temot-e*  iHtiktdh  kandnda  budam  may  refer  only  to  the 
interval  between  the  request  and  its  fultilment  by  despatch 
of  the  copy,  i.e»  during  the  visit  of  Khwaja  Kilan  to  Agra 
or  even  after  his  departure.  If  the  copy  had  existed  before 
the  Khwitja  left  Agra,  it  would  have  been  natural  for  him 
to  receive  it  before  ho  left. 

In  rendering  naciahta  tthavad  by  **had  written"  is  not 
the  subjective  force  of  shavad  wasted  ?  Cannot  uavtHhta 
^hofad  contain  the  idea  of  '*  whatever  might  have  bern 
written/'  i.e,  incomplete  as  it  was,  and  thus  indicate  a  time 
less  remote  and  definite  than  does  **  had  written  "  ?  MUalbhi 
43oald  also  yield  a  fuller  notion  than  "had  written," 
e.g.  "  kept  asking,"  or  "  used  to  ask,"  either  of  which 
forms  would  modify  the  sense  as  to  time  of  transcription. 

lU.  {Emperor  J{inmt/un*s  TranscnpL) 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  the  sole  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  this  MS.  is  afforded  by  a  marginal  not© 
of  the  Emperor  Huma3"un  upon  a  copy  of  tho  TOzuk-i* 
biihat%  and  by  Mr.  Erskine's  translation  of  that  note.  TJie 
word.*?  of  the  translation  (Mems.,  303)  are  as  follows  : — 

**  Now  that  I  am  forty-six,  I,  iluhammad  Humityiln,  am 
I  transcribing  a  copy  of  thc^o  Memoirs  from  the  copy  in  his 
lat©  Majesty's  o^vn  hand-writing/' 

Bome  doubt  having  arisen  in  my  mind  about  this  passagei 
I  have  not  ventured  to  include  Humayiin's  transcript 
amotigst  MSS.  of  which  the  existence  is  established.  The 
matter  is  of  great  interest,  for  the  words  just  quoted  and 
llbeii-  context  are  valaable  both  historically  and  eriti<»ally. 
are  a  part  of  one  of  two  notes  made  by  Hiimiytifi 
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and  which  Mr.  Erskine  aays  occur  in  ihe  Elphinstone  TvaM 
text,  ie.  that  m%h  which  ^e  collated  his  finiahed  work. 
They  do  not  appear  in  all  the  Torid  texts.  (This  pomt 
ia  token  up  in  each  section  of  these  notes.)    One  onljr 

sppears  in  any  of  the  considerable  number^  of  IISS.  of  the 
Persian  traaslation  iu  which  I  have  loakBd  for  them* 

Of  Humayun's  two  notes,  the  aet^uiid  concerns  a  friiit 
— the  ammfphuf  (Mems.,  329,  n.).  Of  this  it  is  sufficient 
to  my  bera  that  it  is  not  found  in  any  MS,  — Turkl  or 
Persian— to  which  I  have  had  acce^ss.  The  Elphiustoue, 
I  regretfullv  repeat,  baa  eluded  my  search*  fM 

The  first  note  (Mems.,  302-3)  ia  that  of  which  part  has 
been  quoted*  It  is  necessary  to  consider  it  somewhat  in  detail, 
I  must  then  lea 70  it  to  sobokra  to  judge  whether  it  justifies 
the  admission  of  "  HumSyun's  Transcript "  amongst  facta^     jO 

I  cannot  quote  the  note  in  TurkI  because  I  have  not  seen" 
it  in  that  tongue*^     It  is  given  below  iu  full  from  Persian 
and  English  vereioos;    the  former  ia  strictly  the  source  of 
tlic  latter j   since  it  is  an  extract   from   B.M,   Add.  2G,2QQy     | 
from  which  Mr.  Erskine  translated. 

B.M.  Add.  26,200,  f.  248, 1.  6: 

X4.sr^  »jjs>^  ^L  »j^  JL»  JU^  J-f^  cr*>^*^  J^'  At3^  *Jl-» 

tX2)  J^Ai^  c:.ytfi>-  ^J\  ^i^^  ^fi>*  ij^  Jii  j\  ^:^^^^ 

Mems.,  302-3: 

*'  (At  this  same  station  and  this  same  day,  the  razor  or 
scissors  were  first  applied  to   Humayun's  beard.      As  my 

>  Mr.  Erskine  worked  from  two  Persian  MSS.,  i.e.  B.M.  Add.  26,200  and 
B.M.  Add.  26,201  (Mr.  Metcalfe's),  the  latter  bein?.  he  says,  **  defective  and 
incorrect.*'  In  these  more  facile  days^Ji^^  ^^l  was  easily  able  to  consult 
a  round  dozen. 

3  Dr.  Leyden*i  manuscript  translation  from  the  Turki  gires  no  help,  because 
it  ends  before  the  notes  of  Humayon  are  reached. 
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lioQoured  father  mentions  in  these  commentaries  the  time 
of  his  first  using  the  razor^  in  humble  emulation  of  him 
I  have  commemorated  the  same  circumstance  regarding 
myself.  I  was  then  eighteen  years  of  age.  Now  that  I  am 
forty-six,  I,  Muhammad  Hu  may  fin,  am  transcribing  a  copy 
of  these  Memoirs  from  the  copy  in  his  late  Majesty *j4  own 
hand-writing.)*' 

Having  had  occasion,  on  another  ground,  to  note  the 
'iMSonrrence  of  this  passage  in  the  Turkf  and  Persian  versions 
of  the  autobiography  of  Biibar,  I  looked  for  it  in  all 
available  MSS.  I  found  it  in  none  of  the  Turki,  but  in  at 
least  fourteen  of  the  Persian.  Beiterated  perusal  awakened 
some  deferential  uncertainty  as  to  Mr,  Erskine's  reading. 
It  was  a  most  regretful  doubt,  since  this  rendering  not 
only  provides  a  critical  test  of  some  points  in  the  history 
of  the  MSS.,  but  is  ftdl  of  human  interest.  Everyone  would 
prefer  to  leave  the  king-in-exile  to  his  pious  task,  untroubled 
by  criticism*  Everyone,  too,  who  has  enjoyed  Mr,  Erskine's 
writings,  must  desire  to  find  him  always  in  the  right. 

At  this  point  occurred  one  of  those  fortuitous  dovetailings 
which  now  and  then  fit  into  one's  work  the  exact  thing  it 
needs.  Mr.  Beveridge,  writing  from  India  about  a  remark* 
able  Persian  Wdqi*dt'i-bdbari  which  he  had  seen  in  Alwar, 
observed  that  it,  as  well  an  the  lithograph  of  Mirza  Muh. 
8hira:!l,  contains  a  copyist's  note  on  the  "  shaving  passage  " 
(i.e.  Humayiin's  note ;  Mems.,  302-3).  to  the  effect  that 
this  passage  was  copied  from  Humayun's  own  handwriting.' 


*  Tbe  ShiriiiEi  passage  (171,  fool)»  coufosod  mid  doftvtive  in  Bevenil  plucMs, 
l^L^  kiv  Ji5  j\  i;;^Ui  X^if^  »-iilj  iJy  JL#  ^J:^  y  J^  ^ 


^mm 
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variants  elsewhere  for  him  to  comment  upon  the  discovery 
atid  upon  the  variation  of  the  texts. 

If  Mr.  Erskine's  reading  be  correct  and  indisputably  based 
on  the  Turk!,  the  copyists  of  the  Persian  MSS.  have  gone 
wrong,  since  they  vary  the  note  as  tbeir  copies  descend  from 
the  original.  (Cf.  Table,  infra.)  The  reading  adopted  by 
the  later  scribes  is  of  course  of  little  weight,  since  this  is 
due  to  the  initiative  of  the  earlier  ones  and  in  particular 
and  chief  of  the  earliest. 

The  later  copyists  indicate  for  their  work  three  degrees 
of  descent  from  the  source,  viz. : 

4  3  2  1 

(a)  Copied  from  a  copy  of  a  copy  of  the  handwriting. 

Going  back  a  step,  the  passage  stands : 

3  2  1 

(6)  Copied  from  a  copy  of  the  handwriting. 

Earlier  than  this  must  have  been  a  form  of  which  I  have 
no  examples,  viz. : 

2  I 

{c)  Copied  from  the  handwriting. 
Perhaps  this  {c)  existed  only  in  the  Turk!  texts. 


It  seems  that  the  first  scribe,  i.e.  he  who  wrote  as  in 
example  (c),  either  did  not  read  what  Humayun  wrote  in 
the  way  Mr.  Erskine  has  read  and  translated,  or  that  he 
did  not  set  down  his  reading  so  clearly  as  to  prevent  his 
successor  from  falling  into  error  and  adding  a  *  naqV 

Both  the  Persian  texts  used  by  Mr.  Erskine  are  worded 
like  example  («),  which  allows  the  inference  of  three 
descents  from  the  "  blessed  handwriting."  How  would 
Mr.  Erskine  have  worded  his  translation  if  example  {b) 
had  been  before  himP 

If  tbe  whole  of  the  note  under  discussion  be  attributed, 
as  Mr.  Erskine  has  attributed  it,  to  one  hand — Humayun's, 
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Seen  by  tlid  Hght  of  this  temaile,  tlie  ijaes&iiied  portkni 
0f  HuiDiy&aV  itdtoi  ie.  ttattLdar  mm  ^kah^  i^pdin  to  im 
tn  MmI  iDOTe  MtozaUy  thus  :-^ 

"I  am  46.    ffigned  [i6.1te  writes,  ^^]  Molu  BiimSy9it.^ 

*'  Copied  Jinm  a  copy  qf  a  copy  qf  the  bleeeed  handwrii^^f 
Mia  Mqfeeiy'^  (Humiyun}. 

Tbie  ai&tenod  italiodbEed  would  thm  read  as  a  soribe's  nc^o^ 

As'  is  wdl  known  frooi  Mr.  Erskine's  prefaoe  to  tiio 
Ifemoirsi  lie  translated  from  the  Persiaa  text^  and  oi^ted 
his  finished  work  with  the  Tnzld  MS.  whi<di  Dr.  Xieyden  had 
med.  He  wzitfiS  (preiaoei  tii) :  ''From  some  margiml  note 
wMeh  appear  to  both  eopies  of  the  feansktion  [Pendant  BiM« 
Md.  26,200  and  26,201]  as  well  as  on  the  Turk!  origmal 
[Elphinstone  MSi],  it  appears  that  the  Emperor  Hnmiy&n 
.  .  * .  .  had  transcribed  the  Memoirs  with  his  own  hand.'^ 
Now  the  Perskm  note  (Mems.,  802-3}  on  which  is  baled 
the  statement  that  a  transcript  was  made  by  HnmayOn^ 
is  not  ''marginal''  in  either  of  the  above-named  Persian 
texts.  These  two  only  were  used  by  Mr.  Erskine.  In  both, 
the  whole  of  the  passage  which  Mr.  Erskine  attributes  to 
Humayun,  is  incorporated  uncritically  in  the  text.  Nothing 
di£Perentiates  it  in  any  way.  This  is  true  also  of  all  the 
other  Persian  MSS.  that  I  have  examined. 

Mr.  Erskine,  however,  chose  to  use  the  word  *'  marginal.'* 
This  raises  the  surmise  that  the  note  may  be  truly  marginal 
in  the  Elphinstone  TurkI  MS.,  since  if  Mr.  Erskine  had  seen 
it  embodied  only  in  the  text,  Turk!  or  Persian,  it  seems 
probable  that  some  word  other  than  "  marginal "  would  have 
passed  from  his  pen,  e.g.  interpolated  or  reproduced  from 
a  marginal  note.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  his  considered  translation  was  made  from  the  Persian, 
and  that  he  collated  only  with  the  Turki.  If  in  collating 
he  had  had  revealed  to  him  by  a  marginal  note  on  the 
TurkI  MS.,  a  fact,  veiled  in  the  Persian  wording,  of  such 
great  interest  as  the  copying  of  Babar's  book  by  Humayun, 
it  would   have  accorded  with   his  practice  in  the  case  of 
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Tariants  elsewhere  for  him  to  comment  upon  the  discovery 
and  upon  the  variation  of  the  texts. 

If  Mr,  Erekine's  reading  be  correct  and  indisputably  based 
on  the  Turkl,  the  copyists  of  the  Persian  MSS,  have  gone 
wrong,  since  they  vary  the  note  as  their  copies  descend  from 
the  original,  (Cf.  Table,  infra,)  The  reading  adopted  by 
the  later  scribes  is  of  course  of  little  weight,  since  this  is 
due  to  the  initiative  of  the  earlier  onea  and  in  particular 
and  chief  of  the  earliest. 

The  later  copyists  indicate  for  their  work  three  degrees 
of  descent  from  the  source,  viz. : 

4  H  2  I 

{a)  Copied  from  a  copy  of  a  copy  of  the  handwriting. 
Going  back  a  step,  the  passage  stands : 

3^  2  1 

(A)  Copied  from  a  copy  of  the  handwriting. 

Earlier  than  this  must  have  been  a  form  of  which  I  have 
no  examples,  viz. : 

2  1 

(c)  Copied  from  the  handwriting. 
Perhaps  this  [e)  eiiisted  only  in  the  Turk!  texts. 


It  seems  that  the  first  scribe,  i.e.  he  who  wrote  as  in 
example  (c),  either  did  not  read  what  Humiiyiin  wrote  in 
the  way  Mr,  Erskine  has  read  and  translated,  or  that  he 
did  not  set  down  his  reading  bo  clearly  as  to  prevent  bis 
successor  from  falling  into  error  artd  adding  a  '  naqV 

Both  the  Persian  texts  used  by  Mr.  Erskine  are  worded 

like    example    (a),   which   allows    the   inference    of    three 

» descents   from   the   "  blessed   handwriting.'*      How   would 

'Mr.    Erskine   have  worded  his  translation  if  example   {b) 

had  been  before  him  P 

If  the  whole  of  the  note  under  discussion  be  attributed, 
\w»  Mr,  Erskine  has  attributed  it,  to  one  hand — Humayun's, 
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the  reading  is  strengtheQcd  by  the  uae  of  an  in  an  (iazrat 
and  not  ain.  But  if  the  words  '*  MuL  Ilumuyun  "  be  takea 
as  a  signature  and  the  following  words  ui  a  copyist's  note, 
the  ecribe  would  have  no  reason  to  make  a  distinction 
between  Babar  and  Humaj'un,  and  the  grammatical  force 
of  an  would  be  less*  As  Mr*  Erskine  read  the  paasagej  an 
is  applied  to  the  one  person  named  hy  Humayun,  ix,  Babar. 
Mr,  Erskine's  reading  is  not  without  a  grammatical 
difficulty,  Hince  **Muh.  Huraaytin "  ia  the  nominative  of 
manqul  shtid.  Two  other  points  attract  attention  in 
Mr,   Erskine's  translation —  i^a^to 


(1)  To  albw  of  it,  either  the  word  naqif  used  without 
limitatioD,  must  be  read  in  two  senses  in  the  same  sentence  ; 

(2)  Or  the  passage  contains  the  information  that  Biibar 
wrote  down  two  MSS^  since  Humayun  transcribes  from  the 
duplicate  (oopy»  fiaql)  of  His  Majesty's  handwriting. 


Mr.  Erskine  uses  'copy'  as  equivalent  to  'MS/  Can 
a  first  autograph  MS.  be  truly  called,  Anglice,  a  copy  (i.e. 
as  we  speak  of  one  book  in  an  edition),  or  Peraice,  naql, 
a  duplicate  P 

If  naql  be  read  as  '  narrative,'  the  main  difficulties  would 
remain. 

If  one  were  to  readjust  a  little  and  let  in  a  copyist  to 
account  for  one  naql,  an  objection  of  a  di£ferent  nature 
would  be  started.  Humayiin  would  commemorate  the 
descent  of  his  transcript  from  Babar,  to  the  scribe,  to 
himself — an  undignified  and  improbable  'switchback.' 

So  much  has  of  necessity  been  said  as  to  the  Persian 
MSS.  that  a  few  discursive  complementary  words  further 
may  be  allowed. 

In  the  thirteen  MSS.  tabulated  below,  the  note  attributed 
by  Mr.  Erskine  to  Humayun  is  essentially  identical  as  far 
as  and  inclusive  of  the  words  harara-hu,  Muh,  RumdyUn. 
The  word  liarara^hu^  g,^ ,  was  perhaps  a  puzzle  to  some  of 
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the  scribes  ;  it  takes  various  forms,  never  carries  the  zamma, 
4iQd  has  sometimes  a  vagrant  dot.^ 

After  the  word  "  Humay un  "  the  MSS.  show  a  good  deal 
of  variation.  This  may  be  seen  in  the  following  table.  It 
imcludes  some  details  of  reference,  and,  moreover,  indicates 
«ome  correspondence  between  the  date  of  the  MSS.  and 
their  degree  of  descent. 

^  As  illustratiDg  the  use  of  the  Ar.  ^  in  this  expression,  Mr.  William  Irvine 
referred  me  to  the  inscription  under  the  portrait  of  Jahangir  which  faces  p.  115 
of  Mr.  W.  Foster's  **  Embassy  of  Sir  Thomas  Roe,"  and  where  the  parallel 
expression  raqatna-hu  is  used.  The  ^  would  explain  the  abnormal  mlm  on 
which  Mr.  Wollaston  comments  (J.E.A.S.,  Jan.,  1900,  p.  71).  Mr.  Irvine 
has  mentioned  to  me  another  instance  of  ^  i^>-  harara-hu,  which  occurs  in 
the  colophon  of  a  B.M.  Persian  MS.,  MiinUu'l'ancah,  by  Jahan-ara  Begam, 
•daughter  of  Shah-jahan. 
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IV.  Elphimiom  MS,  :  Tuzuk-i-haban  (Mems,,  183  «,)• 

This  is  the  copy  trtinslatcd  from  by  Dr.  Leyden,  and  with 
it  Mr*  Erakine  collated  his  finished  work.  It  was  purchased 
in  Peahilwar  by  Mr*  Elphinatone  whea  on  his  mission  to 
Kabul  iu  1809.  On  Dr.  Lej'den's  death  it  would  seetu 
to  have  met  with  some  misadventure,  since  Mr.  Erskine 
speaks  of  it  as  "  fortunately  recovered  "  by  Mr.  Elphiustono, 
who  had  believed  it  sent  to  Europe  with  Dr.  Leyden's 
papers,  Mr.  Elphiiiatone,  having  ugain  become  possoiieed 
of  it,  sent  it  to  Mn  Erskine,  and  thus  "reduced**  him, 
"though  bcartily  sick  of  the  task,  to  the  necessity  of 
commencing  work  once  more,"  i.e.  of  collating  his  own 
translation  from  the  Persiau  and  incorporation  of  Leyden*8 
translation  from  the  Turki»  with  Leydcn's  original.  This 
will  have  occurred  before  181U,  the  date  of  completion 
of  the  Memoirs.  Since  tliat  time  I  have  found  only  one 
mention  of  the  MS.,  viz.  in  a  manuscript  not©  made  by 
Mr.  Er<ikine  and  dated  1848,  and  I  have  not  found  tbe 
MS.  It  is  une  of  special  value  and  interest ;  by  dwelling 
at  length  on  my  inability  to  find  it,  information  may  bo 
obtained  and  the  precious  volume  located. 

Mr.  Erskine's  note  is  raude  upon  a  flyleaf  of  the  B.M. 
Tuzuk-i-bdhari  (Add,  26,324)^  which  was  once  his  own. 
This  MS.  is  imperfect  and  disarranged.  Mr.  Erskine  has 
analyzed  its  contents.  The  analysis  is  followed  by  the 
remark:  —  "N.B.  The  folios  25-38  are  wanting  in 
Mr.  Elphinstones  copy  of  the  original,  i/or  in  the  library 
of  the  FavHittf  of  Aiivocairs  at  Edinburgh,'*  The  wholo 
entry  is  signed  by  5[n  Erskine,  and  is  dated  Edinburgh, 
25th  December,  lfr48. 

Led  by  this  note,  which  was  aitd  m  my  only  clue  to  the 
MS*,  I  wrote  to  the  Keeper  of  the  Advocates*  Library, 
Mr,  J.  T.  Clark,  for  permission  to  see  it.  He  replie-l  that 
the  Advocates*  Library  did  not  possess  the  MS.,  and 
incidcntiiUy  mentioned  that  a  copy  of  the  Memoirs  (Ley den 
and  Erskine)  had  been  missing  for  more  than  thirty  years. 
After  fruitless  enquiry  elsewhere  for  the  MS.,  I  acted  upon 
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the  coincidence  of  learning  the  loss  of  the  tranalstion  when 
I  had  sought  the  original^  and  troubled  the  Eeep^  wifii 
qa^tions  as  to  the  receipt  of  the  Memoirs,  It  was  posaiUjr 
A  gift,  I  thought,  and  some  record  of  tliis  ought  aaine 
the  MS.  This  slender  due  failed.  The  annals  of  tbsi 
library  lead  to  the  view  that  Mr.  Erskine's  work  wis 
reoeired  in  due  course  under  the  Copyright  Acts.  Tim 
Keeper  assurmi  me  as  to  tiie  MS.  that  **  recent  ezhanitilv» 
enquiries  bave  £iiled  to  show  that  it  has  ever  been  Aib 
property  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates,- there  being  no  Mlstf 
d(  it  in  either  of  the  catalogues  of  the  UBS.,  nor  is  it  in  tiui 
manuseript  collection  uneatahguedf  as  a  recent  individnl 
enmination  ci  tiie  cmitents  of  the  MS.  Boom  shows.''  Tbm 
italics  are  the  Eeeper^s.  The  word  so  diitinguished  is 
depresong  to  those  who  do  not  know  the  safeguards  of  tbtf 
LiiMrary. 

Of  course,  even  Mr.  Erskine  may  have  been  mistaken^ 
but  the  reasons  which  led  me  to  trouble  the  Keeper  with 
repeated  enquiries  and  to  hope  for  success  are  not  light. 
They  are — 

(1)  Mr.  Erskine's  own  intimute  knowledge  of  and  interest 
in  Mr.  Elphinstone's  MS.  This  interest  was  persistent,  as 
is  shown  by  the  memorandum  just  quoted,  which  was  made 
thirty-two  years  after  he  had  finished  his  translation.  His 
literary  work,  however,  had  been  faithful  to  Bdbariana. 

(2)  Mr.  Erskine  made  the  note  in  the  close  neighbourhood 
of  the  Advocates*  Library,  i.e.  in  Edinburgh. 

(3)  The  note  is  not  hasty  or  casual.  The  information 
as  to  location  of  the  MS.  is  designed  and  carefully  inserted. 

The  MS.  may  be  in  private  hands.  It  is  not  in  any  of 
the  great  libraries  of  London,  Oxford,  or  Cambridge.  It 
is  not  any  one  of  the  other  MSS.  enumerated  in  these  notes. 
This  is  shown  by  consideration  of  their  respective  contents. 
It  would  be  truly  regrettable  if  it  were  lost.  It  has  special 
features  of  great  interest,  and  in  particular  the  note 
which  might  decide  the  question  of  Humayun's  transcript. 
Mr.  Erskine  describes  it  as  "  very  correct "  and  "unfortunately 
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incompkte.**  Its  continuous  narrative  emla  before  the  battle 
of  Khiinwa*  (Mems.,  355  n.),  and  a  sbort  fragment  only 
follows  (Mem 8.,  3S2  top  to  J189  top)*  It  is  unique  araongst 
the  Turk!  texts  which  I  have  seen  or  know,  in  the  particular 
that  it  contains  both  the  notes  of  Humiivfin.  This  is 
a  remarkable  distinction.     The  notes  may  be  autographic. 

In  quoting  the  nmrntphul  note  (Mems.,  330  n  ),  Mr.  Erskine 
flays  :  *'  There  is  in  the  TurkI  copy  the  following  note  of  the 
Emperor  numayiin.  It  is  not  found  in  either  of  the  Persian 
translations/'  Unfortunately  ho  does  not  quote  any  Turk! 
words,  and  it  is  only  from  his  preface  that  one  infers  the 
note  to  be  **  marginal."  It  would  be  most  oseful  to  know 
in  what  way  the  note  is  vouched  for  in  the  TurkI  as 
Hamayun*s.  If  with  haram-hu,  this  would  throw  light  on 
the  other* 

Dr,  Leyden,  as  has  been  said,  gives  no  help,  his  MS. 
ending  at  a  point  some  eighty  i>age8  earlier  in  the  Memoirs. 

V.  B,U.  Ada.  26,324,     (Title  absent.) 

Mr.  Erskine  gives,  on  a  flyleaf  of  this  book,  the  following 
account  of  ita  contents  :  "  This  volume  contains  scattered 
fragmenta  of  the  original  Turk?  Commentaries  of  Babar,. 
being  apparently  some  leaves  preserved  from  a  copy  that 
had  gone  to  pieces,  and  which  have  been  bound  together 
out  of  order.  These  fragments  are  six  in  number,  with 
a  portion  of  a  tailpiece  containing  the  name  of  the 
transcriber  and  the  date  of  transcription.  The  following 
table  will  assist  in  restoring  them  to  their  proper  place." 
,  .  .  .  ''N.B.  The  folios  25-38  v,  are  wanting  in 
Mr,  Elphinstone's  copy  of  the  original,  now  in  the  Library 
of  the  Faculty  of  Advocat-es  at  Edinburgh,  See  Memoirs^ 
of  Babar,  p.  355,  note,"  .  .  ,  .  (Signed)  *'  William 
Erskine,  Edinburgh,  December  25th,  1848." 


^  Bf  II  slip  of  memory  Mr.  ErsVine  (prefM  \X\  hn%  indii'at«d  PinipAt  (307} 
instead  of  Khinna  (355)  ns  tint  IumI  Upic  ol  Mr  EI]iliinHtouv*j»  MS,  In  thi- 
ml^rmetiiAte  pagi*a  (307-355)  ate  t'ijjljt  uuU-  -  •- — '■•  *  *  •  **  ■  '•'—*-"  * —*  ~ » 
th^NR  iacludf*  IIumAyuQ^»  oa  the  anirmtvhuL 


ilUa  ink'rriHijf  !o  the  Turki  tt*xt,  iind 


J 
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'  lliis  Tohime  was  lormerlj  Mr.  Erakme'i,  and  wai  g»mi 
to  him  Irf  Mkjtxt  Tola  in  183d*  It  was  tharefora  not  mmA 
in  dia  prepataliiMi  of  tba  Mamoirs. 

l&a  tailpidoe  atelia  tlu^  tiiia  MS.  was  tiaaaerilMd^  hf 
tba  ^  bamblast  al  Ifaaaa  who  hava  eharga  of  tha  IMmmddtm, 
Daii4  8SQ  ol  ^^&||^ii44uMhiiiIif,  in  lGa»-mr  SSglit  yem 
later  lloaiiaHiaoq^ialpradi^^  a  lasdni^g  WdqiUtt'-pMbmi , 
(whiah  ia  eatalogmd  aa  B.M*  AM.  16,638),  lima  wozl^ 
twioa  aflo*  Biliar,  onoa  o&  tha  Tufkf '  aad  oiioa  on  Hia 
BaiaiaiL    Tlba  lattor  aapy  was  mada  at  Lahdr  in  163& 

Nmthar  dE  HnmaySn'a  notea  ooeurs  ia  thu  vohima;  ttair 
flftoa  falla  fn  a  laeuna. 

^  The  date  of  ibis  traxucript  and  its  flnislied  beanhr  teftify  to  the  ooniiiiMd 
interartfdtatAkWsOoiirt^theTttrkitexi    Mr.  WIQiaai  Irvine  i 


thittiiuiaterertperiisMmiicliktor.  '*  TurH"  ha  writM  to  jpa, "  wm  iffltoa» 
i.6.'  understood,  at  the  Mnghal  Conrt  well  into  the  eighteen^  ooitnry,  tMvij^  to 
tiiat  time  there  were  nnaiMni  of  Qalmaq,  Usbak,  and  Qizgfais  women  lenranti 
and  alaTee  in  the  harems.  Within  60  or  -60  yean  of  the  Mnghal  airifal  in 
India,  how  mnch  more  nsoal  most  sodi  knowledge  hate  been." 

By  critics,  Babar*s  literary  style  is  accounted  one  of  the  best  amongst  Tnrk! 
authors.  His  writings,  like  Mir  'All  Shir's,  would  be  a  textbook  for  all  who 
read  Turk!  and  who  could  get  access  to  them.  *Abdu-r-rabim  presumably  made 
acquaintance  with  them  in  early  youth,  since  there  must  have  been  a  strong  Tnrkf 
element  in  his  father's  household.  His  mother  was  a  Mewati,  and  his  father  died 
when  he  was  three ;  but  Bairam  Khan  was  a  full-bom  Turkoman,  and  of  a  family 
so  distinguished  amongst  the  Black  Sheep  that  tribal  position  would  be  a  source 
of  pride.  Bairam  was  great-grandson,  through  a  son,  of  < Ati  Shir  BahSrliu 
His  mother  also  was  of  good  Turki  birth.  One  of  his  wives,  Salima,  was  of  the 
same  degree  of  descent  from  *Ali  Shir,  through  a  daughter.  Pasha.  Salima 
married  Akbar  later,  and  *Abdu-r-rahim  was  brought  up  with  Akbar's  sons,  of 
whom  it  is  known  that  at  least  Salim  learned  Turki. 

*Abdu-r-rabim's  parentage  and  upbringing  presuppose  familiarity  with  the 
Turki  language ;  his  bias  U>  learning  presupposes  that  he  would  early  become 
familiar  with  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  that  tongue.  These  things  wonld 
naturally  suggest  him  to  Akbar  as  a  fit  translator  of  the  Tuzuk-i-babari, 

The  author  of  the  last  fragment  of  Eehr  and  Ilminski^s  text  says,  in  the 
words  of  Pavet  de  Courteille,  **  Quant  an  lirre  appel6  Babariyah^  ^7^V>  MirjEi 
Khan,  fils  de  Bairam  Khan,  a  6t6  charge  de  le  traduire  du  turc  en  persan  ponr 
en  faciliter  la  lecture  k  ceux  qui  ienoreraient  la  premidre  de  ces  deux  langues.*' 

It  is  somewhat  strange  that  the  earlier  translation  of  this  Tuzuk,  by  Mirza 
Pavanda  Hasan  and  Mu9.  Quli,  wliich.  was  finished  in  1586,  four  years  before 
*ADdu-r-rabim*s,  is  passed  over  by  contemporaries.  It  may  be  noted  here  that 
the  B.M.  copy  of  this  translation  does  not  contain  Humayiin's  notes.  They  fall 
in  a  lacuna. 

[Cf.  PeiB.  Cat.,  Rieu,  p.  799;  I.O.  Cat.,  «.r.  TTaqi^de-i-babarl ;  Bodl. 
Cat,  «.r.] 
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VI.   India  Office  MS.,  Bib,  Leifdeniam,  No.  178.     (No  title.) 

The  India  OflSce  enjoys  the  reputation  of  posseasing  aa 
unusually  6iie  copy  of  the  Turkl  TUzuh-i-Wmrl.  Several 
A  priori  considerations  lead  to  the  expectation  that  this 
will  be  the  Mysore  MS.  (Tipu's),  but  the  only  example 
of  our  T&znk  to  be  found  in  the  Library  is  the  one  named 

Dve,  which  came  from  Dr,  Leyden's  collection.* 

Everyone  approaches  a  famous  MS,  with  deference  and 
pleasurable  anticipation,  and  in  the  case  of  the  I,0.  Turk! 
Tfmik-i-hdbat%  I  most  assuredly  was  not  the  proof  of  this 
rule.  Unfortunately  my  respectful  attitude  towards  it  has 
been  so  rudely  changed  and  by  a  disillusion  so  complete 
as  to  be  comic.  If  I  dwell  upon  my  experience  here»  it  is 
only  to  eraphasiice  the  case  of  the  MS.,  and  for  this  reason 
the  personal  intrusion  will,  I  trust,  be  excused. 

I  had  asked  the  loan  of  this  MS.,  and  the  LO,  Library 
Committee  had,  upon  a  security  bond,  heavy  as  being  the 
value  of  a  book,  acceded  t^  my  request.  Pending  final 
urrangements,  I  came  to  know  more  of  our  poverty  in  this 
Tuzuk,  and  took  alarm  at  the  risk  to  which  a  MS.  is  exposed 
in  a  private  house,  since  a  forfeited  bond  is  no  compensation 
for  the  loss  of  a  valuable  MS,  I  accordingly  withdrew  my 
request  for  the  loan  to  be  made  to  myself,  and  later  on, 
by  the  kind  intervention  of  Professor  Robert  K,  Douglas, 
obtained  permisiiion  for  the  MS.  to  be  sent  to  his  safe  charge 
in  the  BritL&h  Museum. 

*  A  {Miaaige  may  Iw  uppropriakly  qtiotM  from  tljc^  Jnmutn  .(••ninque  (Jnnnflry, 
J  842)  whieb  ihaw«  that  a  liyg^^ne  sumnt  did  not  flearly  disitiB^iisli  botween 
Xipa*s  MS.  and  Bib^  Lr^Hemma.     **  Les  Mem<)Lr«s  de  Bibar,  j^jjlj  cL/VJ, 

fftMiiOTt  part ie  Jl  ]:i  l^lMiotht-cjuc  do  Tippoo  Sahib,  t«6  4  Mai,  1199''    ,    ,    .    . 

'     * flit  oifert  ^  rKost  India  CornpAny,  ii  TexceptioD  de 

rr^4   pmiT  In  foci^t6  AsiHtiquc.'*    ...,**  Cast 

i:  i  que  nous  liscms  duus  la  ^rammaire 

i  '       '  1  des  M^moircs.*'     The  writtr  of  the 

Ldd4  naiDM  Leyden^A  MS.  nud  Dot  the 

ut,**   stays   Diiviils,    *' I'originiil  do  eet 

MS.  sc  tmtive  dam  U  InbHoth^ue  de  U 

J I  appartenajt  autrt^foia  an  feii   Dr.   Tityden.  '      The 

from   the  Mysore  MS.  to  Bib.  Leydtnittnn,  Ko.  178, 

in  the  IJhrary*;  the  latter  is  nn  ancient  possession.     It 

■it  Davidfl  saw  it,  and  presiironldy,  linee  Dr,  Lcyden  died 

I  |H».o:  I  mmsli  earlier  into  thp  hands  of  the  East  Indiii  Company, 
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It  is  with  something  like  consternation  that  I  find 
No.  178  unable  to  account  for  its  reputation.  It  discloses 
itself  so  defective  as  to  provoke  the  surmise  that  for  some 
ninety  years  it  has  subsisted,  in  unquestioned  honour,  upon 
the  fame  of  another  transcript.  It  has  contrived  to  deceive 
all  round,  and  up  till  now,  since  the  latest  official  utterance 
about  it  flatters  it  as  "  complete."  ^ 

The  grounds  of  this  unpleasant  surmise  are  as  follows : — 

(1)  Competent  advisers  assure  me  that  the  transcript  is 
modem  and  of  nineteenth-century  date.  Its  former  owner. 
Dr.  Leyden,  died  in  1811.  The  flyleaves  of  the  binding- 
are  water-marked  "S.  Wise  &  Patch,  1805."' 

(2)  It  carries  no  credentials  either  of  its  own  rank  or  of 
owners  earlier  than  Dr.  Leyden.  It  does  not  bear  the 
stamp  of  the  East  India  Company  or  of  the  India  Office. 
The  sole  indication  of  its  ownership  is  '*  Bib.  Leydeniana, 
2,538 "  upon  a  flyleaf,  an  entry  apparently  made  in  its 
entirety  in  the  library  to  which  it  passed  after  Leyden'^ 
death,  i.e.  either  that  of  Fort  William  in  Calcutta  or  of 
the  East  India  Company  in  London.  (The  same  flyleaf 
bears  a  pencilled  "85"  and  an  I.O.  shelf-mark.)  The 
binding  is  the  identical  brown  of  other  books  formerly 
Dr.  Leyden's.  The  transcript  has  no  distinction :  no 
marginal  frame,  no  frontispiece,  no  colophon,  no  title,  no 
seals,  no  rubrics ;  year  runs  into  year  and  event  into  event 
in  the  casual  fashion  of  poorer  Persian  transcripts. 

Dr.  Ethe's  description,  which,  it  should  be  noted,  is 
placed  amongst  those  of  Persian  MSS.,  says  nothing  of  how 
or  when  No.  178  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  India 
Office.  It  is  catalogued  as  a  Wdqi'dt-i-hdhari,  but  it  bears, 
strictly  speaking,  no  title,  since  these  words  are  casually 
dropped  by  a  hand  not  the  copyist's  on  a  binder's  flyleaf. 

(3)  The  earlier  part  of  the  MS.  has  been  much  corrected, 
roughly  and  with  disrespectful  pen.     The  corrections  cease 

*  Vi.  Dr.  Etlie*s  as  yet  unpublished  Catalogue  of  the  India  Office  Library. 
'  The  flyleaves  of  a  volume  of  Dr.  Levden's  own  MSS.  (B.M.  Add.  26,253) 
are  water-marked  with  the  same  names  and  dated  1809. 
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suddenly*      Mistakes  occur  after  this  pomt.      Perhaps  the 
attempt  at  rectification  was  abandoned. 

A  few  of  the  errors  which  lower  the  character  of  ihe  XS, 
for  accuracy  and  careful  transcription  may  be  enumerated: 

(a)  Of.  Ilminski,  p.  40,  11  8  and  6  from  foot,  '*  HaU/a  '* 
in  each  line*  In  No.  178,  f.  426,  the  words  between 
the  two  khalifa  are  absent.  On  the  same  page  and 
in  the  last  line  the  same  fault  occurs  between  two  «i. 

(6)  On  the  earlier  pages  of  No.  178  it  can  bo  seen  that 
a  considerable  number  ot'  omissions  have  been  supplied 
by  marginal  corrections  in  a  hand  not  the  copyist's, 

(c)  No.  178,  f.  97fl!,  has  a  marginal  note  at  the  beginning 
of  an  erased  passage,  "  az  in  Jd  id  niahdn-i-digar 
(fhalat  mV  The  complementary  nishdn  is  at  the 
foot  of  f.  98^.  Thus  nearly  two  folios  are  inter- 
polated. This  is  not  a  case  of  simple  misplaced 
folios,  since  five  and  a  half  lines  of  the  text  are 
repeated.  These  are  erased  by  the  corrector  at  the 
beginning  of  the  passage,  and  occur  again  f*  99^  top. 

(rf)  No*  178j  f,  223^>.  Here  a  few  words  which  introduce 
the  story  of  Babar's  poisoning  by  Ibrahim's  mother 
(Mems.,  347)  are  followed  by  a  passage  about  Beg 
Mirak  Mughal  (Mems.,  352,  I  9  ;  cf.  Ilminski,  396 
and  402).  After  a  few  lines  of  interpolation  the 
poisoning  story  is  resumed. 

Other  similar  errors  might  be  added  to  this  list. 

(4)  The  MS.  is  singularly  incomplete.  This  the  following 
table  (A)  endeavours  to  show.  Details  are  given  to  facilitate 
Bference,  and  these  include  the  initial  page  of  each  year. 
ae  English  translation  is  the  standard  of  reference,  and 
this  reference  is  further  defined  by  mention  of  events. 
Through  the  events,  collation  with  the  French  version  is 
made  facile. 

The  table  sets  down  the  minimum  of  hcHnw,  A  second 
table  (B)  notes  the  gaps  by  the  standard  of  Ilminski's 
imprint,  and  shows  the  maximum  proportion  of  this  which 
IS  contained  in  No.  178. 
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The  four  principal  gaps  in  No.  178  swallow  247  pages 
of  the  Memoirs,  viz. : 

Jjtemm  {a),  94  to  2i6  =  US  —  4  pp.  Supplement     ^  148 

,,     (A).  272  „  290  =    18  «  5  pp.         „               =  13 

it).  331  „  345                                                     =  li 

(rf).  35S  ,.  426                                                  -  72 

Memoirpn'  pages  lust  by  la^mta  m  No.  178  ..>  247 

N.B. — Babar's  narrative  ends  with  the  Guallar  passage, 
Mems.,  p,  425.  The  425  pages  include  19  of  Supplement 
(i,e,  pp.  123  to  126,  236  to  245,  284  to  289).  leaving 
a  total  of  406  pages  of  translation.  At  the  most  then, 
No.  178  contains  the  equivalent  of  159  out  of  406  pages 
of  the  Memoirs  (425  — 19  =  406  translation  pages  of  the 
Memoirs.     406  —  247  r^  159  Memoirs  pages  in  No.  178). 

If  we  refer  No.  178  to  IlminBki's  imprint  we  find : 

Laemm  (a).  Uminslci,  Ul  to  276  =  165  pages. 

M      (A).  ,.  306  ..   324  =  18     „ 

M      W-  .,  374  „  394  =  20     „ 

M      W         M  *03  „  494  =  91     .. 

Ilmis!ski*8  pftge«  lost  hj  ia^mm  to  No.  178  ,..  294 

N.B. — llminski's  494  pages  (to  the  Guallar  passage)  are 
equal  to  425  pages  of  the  Memoirs. 

At  the  most  then,  No.  178  contains  the  equivalent  of  200 
pages  out  of  494  of  Ilminski's  imprint  (494—294  =  200), 

There  may  be  other  gaps  in  No,  178.  I  have  made  no 
further  examination. 

Some  marginal  notes  in  the  earliest  pages,  it  is  of  interest 
to  observe,  do  not  seem  to  be  emendations  of  mistakes  but 
attempts  t^j  harmonize  the  text  with  some  other.  This  may 
be  a  point  of  great  interest  in  considering  the  history  of 
the  MSS.  Words  are  struck  out  and  others  or  phrases  are 
substitntei  This  occurs  certainly  in  some  places  where 
No.  178  is  in  accord  with  Tlminski;  e.g.  No,  178,  f.  6^, 
has  two  lines  marked  with  a  marginal  query  and  the  word 
rdq  erased.  These  lines  are  in  accord  with  Ilminski,  where 
ie  raq  occurs  (p.  6). 
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It  may  be  that  No.  178  is  a  copy  made  for  Br.  Lejdeo 
at  the  time  when  his  interest  was  first  drawn  towuda 
Bihar's  hook  by  acqoaintanoe  with  the  Mysore  MB. 
Br.  Leyden  obtained  it,  as  may  be  inferred  from  tiie 
watermarks  (1805)  of  the  bindin^y  before  he  be!eame  possessed 
of  <he  Elphinstone  MS.,  which  was  purchased  in  Peshawar 
in  1808.  The  intimate  relation  sub<»isting  between  LO. 
No.  178,  and  A.S.B.  No.  121,  is  dwelt  upon  under  the 
heading  of  the  latter  MS.  (No.  YII).  Whether  Am  contoKm 
defects  are  dne  to  the  'somnping'  of  their  copyists  cr 
are  reprodootions  from  their  sonrcci  I  am  nnaUe  to  say. 

*  No.  178  is  annotated  here  and  ^ere  by  an  Bnglish  hand,, 
in  writing  which,  to  the  amatear  eye,  resembles  Br.  Leyden'a. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  tiiose  Tark!  notes  which  I  haye 
conjectured  attempt  to  harmonize  the  text  with  that  of 
some  other  example.^  Oorrections  of  feults  seem  to  be  ia 
another  hand. 

No.  178  does  not  appear  to  have  had  honour  from 
Br.  Leyden.  He  did  not  translate  from  it.  Nor,  it  may 
be  added,  did  Mr.  Erskine  collate  it  with  his  translation 
or  name  it  amongst  MSS.  which  he  used  or  knew.  Having 
regard  to  his  account  of  his  work  with  Leyden's  original 
(Elphinstone  MS.),  this  seems  to  be  an  early  disparagement 
of  the  copy. 

It  may  be  that  the  marginal  notes,  which  appear  to  aim 
at  producing  agreement  with  some  other  text,  are  taken 
from  the  Elphinstone,  one  of  the  MSS.  which  most 
unfortunately  I  have  been  unable  to  trace. 

Three  facts,  amongst  others  available,  support  the  statement 
that  Leyden  did  not  translate  from  No.  178, — 

(a)  The  broken  passage  about  Biibar's  flight  from  AkhsF 
(Mems.,  122)  is  not  in  No.  178.  It,  together  with  the 
copyist's  note  quoted  by  Mr.  Erskine  and  Di\  Leyden's 
own  ejaculation,  occurs  in  Leyden's  MS.  of  his  translation 
from  the  TurkI  (cf.  B.M.  Add.  32,620-30). 

*  Specimens  of  Dr.  Leyden's  Enj^lish  and  Arabic  writing  can  be  seen  in  his 
Uiaiiusvripi  remains  at  the  British  Mu:«eum. 
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(i)  No.  178  does  not  contain  Humajitn'a  notes;  their 
[place  occurs  on  f.  I76ft,  lost  line,  and  the  passage  (marked 
with  asterisks  by  IloiiuskiJ  is  absent. 

(c)  No.  178  ends  with  a  passage  corresponding  to 
Mems.t  353.  Mr.  Elphinstone's  MS.,  which  was  used  both 
by  Leyden  and  by  Erskine,  ends  on  Mems.,  389. 

VII.  Amiic  Societi/  of  Bengal  MS.  D.  No,  121  {Oat.  1890) : 

**  Tuznk'i'babarV 

This  MS,  was  formerly  the  property  of  the  College  of 
Fort  William,  and  on  this  ground  may  earlier  have  been 
in  Tipu's  Sahib's  library. 

Ignorance  as  to  the  details  of  the  College  library  system 
forbids  my  knowing  the  import  of  the  date  given  on  a  book- 
plate which,  in  this  MS.,  is  inscribed  '^C.  of  F.  W.»  1825." 
Many  other  MSS.  formerly  in  the  College  and  now  in  the 
India  Office  Libmry  bear  the  same  date.  One  has  an 
interpolated  **  [1809] "  before  the  1825.  This  suggests 
that  1825  18  not  a  date  of  acquisition,  but  of  binding  or 
cataloguing  or  inspection. 

If  it  were  a  date  of  acquisition,  the  fact  would  make 
against  the  supposition  that  A.S.B.  No.  121  came  to  the 
College  from  the  Mysore  library,  because  the  great  gift  of 
the  Mysore  MSS.  to  the  College  was  in  1800  (curd), 

A  consideration  which  predisposes  against  the  conclusion 
that  No.  121  was  in  the  royal  library  at  Seringapatam  is 
ita  insignificance.  All  that  has  been  said  of  LO.  No.  178 
415  an  undistinguished  MS.  may  be  applied  to  this  one.  It 
bas  no  mark  of  ownership  earlier  than  the  College  stamp 
with  date  1825. 

It  is  closely  related  to  1,0.  No.  178.*  Possibly  they 
are  parallel  in  descent,  and  possibly  they  are  source  and 
copy.  In  every  point  which  I  have  examined  they  are 
identical.      By   rough    computation,    the    volume    uf    their 


*  T' "     '   '      r  )}<'f:Ti  a'lli^  tn  a^if'rt;iin  by  The  mnrh-.    ■•    'l.i    ''ouneil  of  the 
Afird  t  Ikijgal,  who  ltu\e  aeint  it  Tor  lut   i      !  •    (iiitbh  Museum, 

,  ivv  ^^'^d  iuterTeotiou  ul  I'ruli^sur  Hubert  K,  Dou^I^^. 
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contentB  is  the  same*     Both  have  the  error  of  trausposing 

the  poisoning  of  Biibar  with  the  affair  of  Beg  Mlrak.     Both 

have  been    much  and    carelessly  corrected*      In   both   are 

cbangee  which   take   them   out  ul    verbal  agreement  with 

■f         nmineki.     Neither  has  Humayuu^s  note  of  Mems.,  302-^, 

,:         At  the  place  of  its  possible  oecurfence  (eired  339^ ;  there  is 

i         no  paging)  the  two  MSS.  are  identical,  and  the  test  runs  oa 

B  Irom  "  B^hmdit  pidda  "  to  the  *'  Sue  in  Ariea," 

Unlike  LO,  No.  178,  A,S.B.  No.  121  has  a  tailpiece- 
It  is  of  no  yalue  unfortunately,  being  merely  '*  Tamdm  shttd 
ain  kitdb  ba  ^awan-i-mulku-i-wahhuh ;  tam-iam-iam"  (These 
wordB  occur  also  in  No.  XI,  St,  Petersburg  University 
Library  MS,} 

If  this  were  the  Mysore  Tuzuk\  one  would  expect  to  find 
its  satellite  dictionary  in  the  same  library.  This  is  not 
included  in  either  of  the  A.S.B.  Catalogues,  at  any  rate 
under  Stewart's  desigaation  of  it^ — KHab't-mrfu  mhv  turkh 

The  flize  and  character  of  A*S3,  No.  121  are  those  noted 
of  Tipu'a  by  Stewart. 

This  MS,  ia  shown  by  the  **  No.  241 "  inscribed  on  a  fly- 
leaf to  be  the  example  catalogued  by  Zuhur  'All  Barelawi  iu 
A.S.B.  Cat.  1837. 

VIIL  Mysore  MS.  (Tipu's) :  "  Tuzuk-i-babari:' 

This  and  No.  YII  may  coincide.  If  they  do  not,  I  am 
unable  to  locate  the  Mysore  MS. 

The  only  places  where  I  have  seen  it  mentioned  by  name 
are  Stewart's  Catalogue  of  the  Mysore  MSS.  (1808)  and 
B.M.  Add.  26,583.  This  latter  is  a  volume  of  Dr.  Leyden's 
own  manuscript  remains,  the  paper  of  which  is  water-marked 
"S.  Wise  &  Patch,  1809."  It  contains  a  list  of  books 
which  ''formed  part  of  the  library  of  Tippu  Sultan,  and 
still  [N.B.,  Dr.  Leyden  died  1811]  remain  in  the  College 
of  Fort  William,  viz.  exclusive  of  those  taken  to  England 
by  Marquis  Wellesley  and  of  the  books  presented  by  the 
prize  agents  to  the  Asiatic  Society  [1808]."  In  this  list 
the  Tuzuk'i'bdbari  and  its  satellite  dictionary  are  catalogued. 
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It  is  not  altogether  clear  whether  the  MS.  went  from  the 
College  of  Fort  William  to  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal 
or  to  the  India  Office.  Inferentially  the  following  two 
statements  concern  it,  and  would  locate  it  in  the  library 
of  the  A.S.B.  : 

(1)  Stewart  (pref,,  i)  writes  :  "  Marquis  Wellesley  was 
pleased  to  order  [circd  1800J  that  the  Mysore  MSS.  should 
be  transferred  [i.e.  from  the  E.I.C.]  to  Fort  William  and 
deposited  in  the  College." 

(2)  In  the  Centenary  Review  of  the  A.S.B.,  Babti 
Rajendra  Lall  Mitter  writes  (i,  25) :  *'  On  the  abolition  of 
the  C.  of  P.  W.  the  whole  of  its  Sanscrit,  Arabian,  Persian, 
and  TTrdu  works  ....  were  placed  [1835]  under  the 
custody  of  the  [A.S.B.]  Society.  •  •  .  •  In  4846 
,  •  .  ,  the  books  and  MSS.  became  the  property  of  the 
Society." 

But  there  is  evidence,  as  to  the  first  of  these  statements, 
that  ail  the  Mysore  MSS,  did  not  go  to  the  College  of  Fort 
William ;  and  as  to  the  second,  that  all  which  went  to  the 
College  did  not  go  on  to  the  A.S.B. 

This  can  be  conveniently  seen  by  consulting  Dr.  Loth's 
Arabic  Catalogue  of  the  India  Office  Library  in  connection 
with  Stewart's  Mysore  Catalogue^  If  one  takes  (e.g.)  Stewart's 
Arabic  list  (p.  31  ff.),  one  finds  that  of  ten  MSS.  named, 
three  went,  not  to  the  A.S.B.,  but  to  the  India  Office.  (Loth, 
8.0,  Ra ttzafu  -  /-  ahrar^  Muhidu  -  /-  nahbl,  Bohjatu  - 1-  muhCtJlL) 
Dr.  Loth  notes  them  as  "  C.  of  F.  W.,  1825,'*  and  in  the 
caae  of  the  first-uamed  "C.  of  F.  W.,  [1805]  182o." 
Another  of  the  same  set  of  ten  is  marked  **  [Tippu],"  from 
which  it  would  seem  that  it  went  neither  to  the  College  nor 
to  the  A.S.B.     This  is  the  MiratH-i-jlnan  (Loth,  No,  706). 

Dr.  Loth's  Catalogue  has  other  MSS.  marked  in  both  the 
above  w^aya.  It  would  therefore  not  be  safe  to  accept 
either  Stewart's  or  Rajendra  Lall  Mitter's  statement  wdthout 
restriction. 

If  we  now  turo  to  what  points  to  possession  of  the  Mysore 
Tttzuk  by   the   A.S.B.,   we   find   that  an   example   of   the 
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work  is  included  as  No.  241  in  A.S.B.  Cat.,  Zuliur  'All 
BarelawT,  Calcutta,  1837,  8vo,  aud  again  in  A.S.B.  Cat. 
1890  (D.  No.  121).  In  neither  place  is  any  description 
given.  This  example  is  our  No.  VII.  As  has  been  said, 
it  bears  no  marks  which  may  allow  of  its  identification  with 
Tlpu's.^ 

If  now  we  turn  to  consider  the  possibility  that  the  Mysore 
Tmuk  went  to  the  India  OflSce.  It  is  not  certain  that  it 
went  to  the  A.S.B.  The  alternative  location  is  the  I.O.  It 
is,  however,  not  catalogued  in  this  library. 

It  would  be  strange  that  the  I.O.  Library  should  acquire 
the  reputation  of  possessing  a  fine  Tuzuk^  if  it  had  never 
owned  another  example  than  Leyden's  (No.  178).  When 
Stewart  catalogued  Tlpu*s  and  had  to  get  information  as  to 
what  it  was,  from  an  Afghan  trader,  the  rarity  of  the  MS., 
taken  with  the  almost  certain  absence  of  another  copy  for 
comparison,  would  explain  an  over-estimate  by  him  of  au 
inferior  MS.  (e.g.  if  A.S.B.  No.  121  were  Tipfi's).  But 
this  would  not  account  for  the  high  repute  in  which  Leyden's 
is  held  at  the  India  Office.  Can  the  past  century,  since  1811, 
have  slipped  by  and  left  it  unchallenged  ?  The  publication 
of  the  Memoirs  aroused  interest  abroad  and  at  home, — 
witness  the  works  of  Kaiser  and  Caldecott.  Did  Mr.  Erskine 
never  consult  an  I.O.  copy,  who  knew  well  a  good  MS.  (the 
Elphinstone),  and  was  even  in  1848  examining  another  ? 

There  is  a  point  in  Dr.  Ethe's  Pers.  Cat.  which  stirs 
hope  that  the  I.O.  may  possess  two  Tuzuk-i-hdhm%  and  that 
one  is  good  and  the  Mysore.  The  Turk!  No.  178  (Bib. 
Leydeniana)  is  there  said  to  be  "complete."  Of  No.  180, 
an    *Abdu  -  r  -  rahim    translation,    Dr.    Ethe    says    that    it 

'  In  considering  questions  of  A.S.B.  MSS.  regard  must  be  had  to  the  great 
losses  of  which  Babu  Rajendra  Lall  Mitter  speaks  as  occurring  from  1835  to 
1884,  and  which  exceeded  167  in  Persian  MSS.  only.  It  is  to  be  feared  that 
losses  continue.  At  the  risk  of  being  thought  ungrateful  for  the  kindness  of  the 
Society  which  has  lent  me  two  MSS.,  1  cannot,  when  on  the  topic  of  losses, 
omit  to  say  that  both  these  MSS.  brouj^ht  to  the  British  Museum  a  goodly 
company  of  book-worms,  phimp  if  sluggish.  Both  the  books  have  newly  cut 
incisions,  the  work  of  the  worms.  So  much  they  gain  bv  their  European  trip : 
thev  have  been  dealt  with  as  mummies  and  quarantined  in  naphthaline.  They 
will  exist  at  least  until  their  return  to  Calcutta.  Everyone  who  has  lived  in 
Bengal  knows  the  uphill  fight  for  books.  Should  MSS.  be  allowed  to  remain  in 
a  climate  which  fav(jurs  the  book- worm  and  disfavours  its  pursuit  'r 
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corresponds  with  the  Turki  text,  and  that  both  end  with 
the  Guiililir  passage.  The  Turk!  text  he  refers  to  cannot, 
as  tho  Catalogue  stands,  but  be  the  *'eomplete'*  No,  178 
(Bib.  Leydeniana)*  This,  however,  does  not  contain  the 
Guallar  ptisaage. 

Has  there  been  a  slip  in  the  printing?  Did  Dr,  Eth^ 
describe  two  Turk!  MSS.,  and  have  the  two  notioes  been  dis- 
arranged and  mutilated  ?  Dr.  Ethe  compared  Pers.  No,  180 
with  a  complete  text  (i.e.  contxiining  the  Guallar  passage). 
He  incidentally  names  Ilminsiki*s  imprint  under  No.  180, 
but  it  he  had  compared  No,  180  with  this,  he  could  hardly 
have  avoided  reference  to  Ilmmski's  continuation  —  the 
*' fragments" — and  he  would  also  certainly  have  compared 
the  Bib.  Leydeniana  MS.  with  Ilrainski's  imprint  before 
pronouncing  it  "complete." 

A  priori  the  double  mistake  in  Dr.  Ethe's  catalogue  seems 
more  probably  to  have  come  in  at  the  printing  stage  than 
at  the  time  of  his  inspection  of  the  MSS. 

It  is  not  practicable  for  me  to  judge   (1)  whether  the 

AXB.  No.  121  is  Tipu's,  or  (2)   whether  Tipu's  came  to 

■  the  LO.  or  went  to  the  A.S.B.  f      To  decide  this,  more 

l«cqnaintance   with   library  anuals   and  catalogues   than   is 

pin  my  reach  is  needed*      If  evidence  is  forthcoming  that 

the   A.S.B.    Tuzuk  is  really  the   Mysore,  a   part  of   what 

rlias    been   said   here   falls    to    the    ground.      It    would    be 

^aatisfactory  to  find  that  a  more  regal  and  worthy  MS.  had 

been  Tipu   Sahib's,  and   that  the   LO.  and   A.S.B,   copies 

are  (scamped)  extracts  from  this- 

IX,  Bibliotheca  Lindesiana  [Lord  CrawfonVs). 

This  MS.  was  purchased  in  Paris  at  the  sale  of  M.  Alix 
^Deegranges  in  1865,  and  is  now  kept  at  Haigh  Hall, 
Westmoreland*  Its  date  is  estimated  in  the  Bib.  Liud. 
Catalogue  as  circa  1780. 

It  is  incomplete,  ending  with  Mems.,  75,  where  Qambar 
'Ali  asks  leave  to  go  to  his  country.  It  therefore  stops 
far  short   of    Humay fin's   notes,  the  first  of    which  is  on 
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In  ih^  lower  margio  of  the  kst  page  is  a  confused 
aigiuUiire;  of  wtudi  so  much  is  legible :  dmtkhat  Nur  Mu/k 
,  •  .  Ah^^l'fszi  ,  ,  *  (?)  tamdm.  This  is  writfceii 
0ver  w^aS  mAj  be  the  catchword  of  the  page  next  due. 

Mr-  BcTeridge  recently  (Pebruary,  1900)  saw  this  MS,  m 
HvJexibiiL  It  ia  a  fine  example,  and  owned  by  the  family 
of  Sir  Saljw  Jung,  I  regret  that  the  fuller  information  far 
Thich  I  hoped,  has  not  reached  me  in  time  for  inMrtiotcu 

XI.    5/,    Petemhmg    Unmmit^    Lihranj   MS.,    ifi).    683: 

For  most  of  the  fallowing  particulars  about  this  MS. 
I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  C.  Sklemaim,  the  director  of  the 
Asiatic  Museum  in  St,  Petersburg. 

Its  former  owner  wa^  Mlrza  Kifim  Beg  on  whose 
death  ia  1871  it  waa  purchased  by  the  UniTcrsity.  It  was 
No,  193  in  his  collect  ton  catalogue^  and  is  a  comparatively 
modern  transcript  which  Mr.  Salemann  thinka,  on  con- 
sideration of  the  handwriting,  may  have  been  made  by 
Mulla  Faizkhanov  {^^^^^  ^^^  u^)'  ^^  source  ia  not 
known,  but  a  marginal  note  on  the  last  folio  reads, 
jjuSLj;b  i^ll^  c:.^  dJ  Ai**^  J^^,  i.e.  the  original  of  this 
copy  was  written  in  1026  (a.d.  1617). 

Comparison  of  the  dates  of  transcription  shows  that  it  ia 
not  Eehr's  source,  but  Mr.  Salemann  states  that  its  text  ia 
*'  nearly  the  same  "  as  Uminski's.  It  and  Eehr'a  may  be 
copies  of  the  same  source. 

It  has  no  seals.  It  ends  with  the  words  which  conclude 
the  narrative  of  935  h.  (Ilminski,  494,  1.  2).  These  are 
followed  in  the  same  line  by  uJXJl  ^^  lJ^  Jl  u:-.v4}  y 
4--^UJl.  Then,  after  a  blank,  c-->^^U  ....  <uxl  <u.  The 
colophon  runs :  ^  ^^^rv  ^  jj**-«-£5-  ^^i-a  ^^L«-l  ^  ^  cumJ 
ujLlil  juu  s.i^U,  "  Finished  on  the  last  day  of  Sha'ban  in 
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year  155  after  the  thousand  (i,e.  1155  h.,  1742  a.d,)." 
Eehr*8  transcript  waa  made  in  1737. 


XT  I.  SL  Petersbur(f  Foreign  Office  MS.,  N'a.  360  (CaL  1890): 
Bdbarndma> 

This  MS-  waa  the  sole  source  of  Nicolai  IvanoTitch 
Uminski's  imprint  (ICaztm,  1857).'  It  was  transcribed  in 
St.  Petersburg  in  17ii7»  from  an  unnamed  source,  by 
Dr.  George  Jacob  Kehr. 

A  few  words  as  to  the  life  of  this  German  scholar  are 
fitting  in  view  of  his  important  services  to  Bubariana.  He 
was  bora  on  August  8,  1692,  at  Schleusingen,  was  educated 
at  Halle,  and  became  in  17^27  Professor  of  Arabic  and 
Hebrew  at  Leipzig.  His  first  book  was  published  in  the 
tofiTi  of  his  birth  when  he  was  ID,  Five  of  his  works — all 
unrelated  to  the  Bdharmlma — are  catalogued  by  the  B.M. 
and  Bodleian  Libmrles.  These  were  published  in  Leipzig 
from  1724  to  1730.  One  of  thorn  deals  with  Muharamadan 
coins.  In  1731  he  waa  attached  to  the  College  of  the 
St.  Petersburg  Foreign  Office,  and  here,  as  he  tells  us 
himself,  became  Professor  of  Arabic,  Persian,  and  Turk!. 
Ho  was  also  entrusted  with  the  task  of  elucidating  the 
Muhammadan  c*iins  of  the  Foreign  Office. 

Bernhard  Dora  enumerates  others  of  his  works,  of  which 
one  has  the  great  interest  of  being  a  Latin  translation 
of  the  Baharn^ma,  Judging  by  Dorn's  place  and  mode  of 
entry,  this  seems  to  be  an  imprint  in  two  quarto  volumes. 
The  MS.  of  this  work  is  on  the  interleaves  of  Kehr's 
transcript  of  the  Bdharndma,  Dr.  Kehr's  varied  and 
laborious  work  marks  him  as  a  devotee  of  literature.  Ho 
died  in  St,  Petersburg,  circd  1760. 

Kehr*8  transcript  being,  compartttively^  so  ancient,  the 
greater  value  attaches  to  his  source.  What  this  was,  it  is 
clear  that  Ilminski  did  not  know  ;  Kehr,  be  says,  tells 
us  nothing  direct.     All  one  learns  of  it,  either  from  Kehr 


1  A  trnttdlatitin  of  Profrisor  Ilmin^ki^s  preface  u  appended  to  ihk  iriiclo* 
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or  his  editor,  Ilmixiflki,  is  that  it  oontained  so  maxif%Xmt 
and  tiiat  in  the  opinicm  of  the  lattOT  it  was  writtn  iH 
MSvaran-negra  (P  MaTara-n-nahr).  KAx^b  mbmxie  afqpeaia 
4o  point  to  the  fact  that  the  MS.  from  wUeh  he  cc^bd  uma 
well  known  and— of  IfSS.  within  his  reach — nniqaa 

It  strikes  one  as  singular  thut  IhniLiski  should  not  have 
"disooTared  and  mentioned  what  was  Kebr*s  sofirce.  One 
iTQnders  the  more  at  his  silence  on  the  pomt,  because  he 
regrets  the  defects  in  Ecflir's  MS.  and  is  clear  in  his  perception 
of  the  need  of  collation  for  prodnction  of  a  good  text.  There 
mnst  hare  beat  difficulties  in  his  way  of  which  we  ara  not 
informed.  It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that,  in 
publishing  his  imprint,  he  did  not  aim  at  more  than  the 
production  of  a  Ohaghatai-Turki  textbook.  His  object 
was  not  primarily  historical,  but  scholastic.  Thia  comes  out 
clearly  in  his  preface ;  so  thati  however  much  uue  oiaj 
Tegret  the  limitations  he  has  imposed  on  himself,  one  eatinot 
blame  him  for  keeping  within  tbem.  Still,  one  regretfully 
wishes  he  had  been  more  adventurous  in  his  search  for 
another  MS.  with  which  to  collate  EehrV  Confessed 
failure  to  find  one  would  have  been  more  instructive  than 
silence. 

If,  allowing  a  digression,  we  pass  on  from  Kebr  and 
Ilminski  to  the  latter's  translator,  Pavet  de  Conrteilley 
we  are  again  confronted  by  a  silence,  and  one  still  more 
remarkable,  as  to  the  source  of  the  material  worked  upon. 
M.  Pavet  .de  Courteille  relies  implicitly  on  M.  Nicola'i 
Ivanovitch  Ilminski.  He  looks  no  further  back  than  the 
printed  Bdbarndma  of  1857,  and  does  not  name  the  source 
even  of  this — i.e.  Kehr's  transcript.  He  does  not  appear  to 
know  that  Ilminski  expresses  great  obligation  to  Erskine's 
translation  for  the  solution  of  difficulties  and  the  filling 
up  of  tacuncB.  It  is  therefore  not  without  amusement  that 
he  is  found  in  his  preface  underrating  the  direct  Turk! 
element  of  the  Memoirs  (Leyden  and  Erskine)  and  highly 
estimating  the  purity  of  his  own  original — German-copied, 
Bussian-edited,  English-amended,  and  uncoUated.  While 
there  is  nothing  in  his  own  preface  to  indicate  that  he  had 
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the  Russian  preface  of  Ilminski,  there  is  u  good  deal 
in  the  latter  which  lends  to  the  supposition  that  ho  had  not.^ 

At  the  time  when  he  undortook  the  monumental  labour 
of  copying  the  Bdbnrndma  and  of  tranalating  it  into  Latin, 
Kehr  was  Professor  in  the  College  which  now  owns  his 
transcript.  As  has  been  said»  his  Latin  version  is  written 
on  the  interleaves  of  the  TnrkI  MSS,  Eminski  judge^t 
from  it  and  from  defects  in  the  Turki  text  that  Eehr 
was  not  master  of  the  Turkl  tongue.  He  appreciates 
the  patience  and  exceeding  carefulness  of  the  German 
scribe,  and  notes  that  oa  close  examination  every  sign  set 
down  by  him  proved  t^  have  value.  In  worm-eaten  passages 
the  remnants  of  words  were  copied,  and  forms  were  traced 
where  there  had  been  failure  to  read  sense.  These  difficult 
places  were  amended  by  Ilminski,  with  Erskine'a  help,  and 
are  indicated  by  him  in  his  imprint. 

The  St.  Petersburg  Foreign  Office  Catalogue,  for 
acquaintance  with  which  in  the  B.M.,  I  am  indebted  to 
Mr.  A.  G,  Ellis,  contains  an  interesting  notice  of  Kehr's 
work  on  the  Bdbarmnia^  from  which  the  following  passage 
may  be  quoted-  The  annotations  of  the  patient  scribe  which 
it  chronicles  will  say  a  good  deal  to  those  readers  who  arc^ 
initiated  m  the  same  toilsome  Way. 

"Le  professeur  Kehr  4crit  de  sa  main  en  1737  cet 
exemplai^^  stir  lequel  a  ett^  faite  Teditioa  de  Kazan  dc  1857 
entreprise  par  NicolaY  Ivanowitch  Ilminski,  et  la  traduction 
fraD9aise,  due  a  la  plume  de  Pa  vet  de  Courteille,  Gr.  in 
folio,  papier  fort  et  blanc,  tres  gros  caracterc»3  nusta*liq  ; 
les  lignes,  d'inegale  grandeur,  sont  tan  tot  plus,  tan  tot  moins 
nombreuses  a  la  page.  De  loin  en  loin,  one  note  eu  Latin 
cm  en  allemaiid  nous  renseigne  sur  la  marche  du  travail  de 
Kehr  (f.  ti70,  /'.}  :  *  flue  usque  scripsi  ad  vesperam  d.  28 
Martii,  1737 '     .     .  d,    1   Aprili,  1737,  Petropoli.' 

'Bisher  sind   17    Blatter    vom   dritten   Zwolftbeil' ;    enfin 
*d.  27  Maji,  1737,  Petropoli,  hue  usque  scripait  Gcorgiua 

Wiwrt}-  Trr'itTtr;^  thi^.  I  hnrr  ^n\  *oTnr  woM*  ^i  Professor  F.  Toilful  which  mHY 

M'.t  read,  or  at  lea!*t  ii^^fniilnte, 
this  that  Pavci  dc  r*oiirt'?iUt> 
tn  L'ii'j  ui'  III  I"  ,1'  ui*  I  I'ljri  iii'iiv  iM-w.Liiiii      ( i>.MfG»,  vol.  \X\l"ii,  H'2l. 
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racobi:  ir^    doctor    pliilosopbise    et    professor    lingnoe 

%  *ersic«s  atque  Tupeica3  in  Kumo  -  Ca&sareo 
CoUegio/  " 
Hier  endigt  sich  das  achte  Zwolitheil^  folglieh 
Drittheil  Ton  dem  original  Codice  des  Bdbar- 
nlm  von  deu  dtmnmn  befindikh  4*20  Bidikrn 
L  Eestiren  demnach  noch  140  Blatt^rn/' 
S.  opens  with  a  pious  invocation,  which  I  have 
l&ewhere,  and  has  the  distinction,  rare  amongst 
LB,  ui  \^i  '  I  the  narrative  down  to  tha 
I  I  I  which  e  :im  Perman  translation  (936  H.- 
^njp,  J  JS,  425).  le  following  table  gives  details 
l«l  a  allow  eomparison  on  the  point  of  completion  with 
I  Other  Tarkl  texts.  The  standards  used  are  the  Memoirt 
[and  Ilminski'a  imprint. 


Memoih^  a?(i>  Ilxixsku 

Lajt  Topic. 

Last 
Mmts. 

lot. 

1. 

BiVarV  autograpli  MS,     ... 

GniUtar    ... 

425 

494 

2. 

EbwajaKUin'iMS,        ..,          ) 

Kot  IlBowh  to  end 

3. 

(Bmnlfuti'K  transcript)     .,.          J 

now. 

4.  ' 

llpluMtone  If  S. , 

K!iw.Obeidu.Ulih 

SS9 

146 

5, 

B,M.  MS.  [frapneiita  only) 

Biiwal  Ud!  Sitigh 

367 

419 

OJ 

I-O.  Bib.  Loydeujiiiia  MS. 

Oujjg 

353 

403 

7. 

A.S.B,  M3,            ... 

Gimi 

353 

403 

», 

MyiwireMS.           .„       ...        ... 

(No  iniormatiom-) 

9. 

lilKl-ifxdcflkiiaMS 

QambiJ  'AH      ... 

75 

SS 

10* 

HyclmlmdMS 

(No  informaiiaQ.) 

11, 

HU  TeUjpiburg  UniTOreity  M9,    ... 

HiiMn  *Ali 

431 

494* 

13. 

Bt  iVturtburg  FdTcl^ni  Office  MS. 

(C3ttjlU(vivt'   of   ffllgUKlUt*) 

GuftliilT    ... 

425 

494' 

*  Thii  MS.  ifl  orroneously  reputed  to  be  complete,  and  is  so  cataloged. 
Cf.No.  VI. 

*  Supplomontory  fragments  extend  to  p.  506. 
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Besides  giving  ui*  this  valaable  addition  of  Turkl  text, 
which  is  equivalent  to  54  pages  of  the  Memoirs,  the 
F-0.  MS.  has  with  it  the  interesting  supplements  which 
are  well  known  through  the  French  version.  Ilminski 
regards  at  least  one  of  these  as  indisputably  authentic^  viz. 
the  plain  tale  of  the  battle  of  Khanwa.  There  is  no 
inherent  improbability  of  the  authenticity  of  some  other 
portions,  which  fill  out  or  carry  on  Babar's  own  narrative. 
They  await  the  criticism  and  judgment  of  an  expert. 

It  is  clear  that  Kehr's  MS.  and  its  attached  fragments 
are  likely  to  yield  valuable  results.  As  yet  they  are 
practically  nncritieized,*  since  uncollatcd. 

Besides  the  Bdhainama  (Turk!  and  Latin)  and  the 
**  fragments  "  above  referred  to,  Kehr's  great  volume 
contains  a  second  work.  It  is  separated  from  the  first 
by  two  blank  pages,  and  is  thus  described  in  the  F.O. 
Catalogue : — 

**Un  autre  onvrage  chaghatai,  incomplet  d'apres  Ilminski 
clans  la  copie  de  Kehr,  occupe  les  ff.  778-836,  tine  longue 
introduction  vaute  la  haute  mission  qui  mcombe  aux 
souverains  terrestres,  et  particuli^rement  aux  monarques 
musalmans  (ff  784^ -787^),  apres  quoi  on  lit  de  courts 
extraits  de  la  biographie  des  princes  Timurides  qui  ont 
regn^  sur  I'Asie  Centrole  jusqu'd  IIumayuD,  sur  lequel 
Tauteur  s'arr&te  plus  complaisamraent.  En  voici  la  table 
des  matieres."  The  names  which  follow  are  (stripped  of 
titles)  :  Tlmur,  Shithrukh,  Ulugh  Beg,  Sa*Td  (Kashghari), 
Husain  (Ilerut),  Ahmad  (Jlirza),  Mahmud  (Mirza),  'Urnar 
Shaikh,  Biibar^  Humayiln, 

At  this  point  the  Foreign  Office  Catalogue  has  :  ^'  La  date 
1126  (1714)  qui  clot  rouvrage  est  selon  toute  vraisemblance 
celle  de  Toriginal  qui  a  servi  a  Kehr."  Its  position  would 
seem  to  negative  Ilminski's  suggestion  that  it  is  the  date  of 
Kehr's  source. 

1   have  had   occasion   to  collate  somewhat  io   detail  the 


^  Cff  Teufelf  I.e.,  for  philological  oriticifni  of  itic  **  fntgmcnta  **  and  tODJeetonl 
lourctf. 
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f  reuch  and  English  veraioos  of  the  Bahamdnm.  This,  with 
^me  other  convergent  work,  hag  made  it  seem  to  me 
ibie  that  Kehr's  original  may  cLiim  descent  from 
Babar'i^  earlier  and  less  polished  MS,  This  view  rests, 
lightly  and  conjeetur^Ily  only,  upon  the  followiog  con- 
iiderationa : — 

.     (1)   Some  minor  divergencies    of    statement    (omiMiogji^    ^ 
Eadditiona,  variants),  seem  to  indicate  revision.  ^Il 

(2)  Kchr'a  text  includes  an  important  passage  about  thw 
loption  of  Hindiil  by  Mtlham  Begtim,  which  is  not  in 
lEiue,*  and  therefore  presumably  not  in  the  Elphinstone 
MS.  As  li  record  of  domestic  life  and  custom  it  is 
^ intereating,  and  it  is,  moreover,  the  only  plac^  where  Bakir 
V names  Dildur,  the  mother  of  Hindiil,  Gulrang,  Gnlchahra, 
and  Gulbadan,  Its  intimate  character,  however,  would  lead 
to  the  expectation  that  it  would  be  omitted  rather  than 
inserted  on  rr vision*^ 

k(3)  Neithm*  of  Ilumay fin's  notes  is  included  (ct  Ilm., 
340,  372).  B 

(4)  With  Eehr's  MS.  is  Babar's  plain  tale  of  Ehanwa. 
It  may  have  formed  part  of  another  MS.  It  looks  as  though 
it  were  the  original  for  which  Babar  substituted  Shaikh 
Zain's  ornate  farmdn  (Mems.,  359).  This  farnidn  is  iu 
Kehr's  MS. 

A  most  interesting  passage  given  by  Kehr  is  that  which 
P.  de  Courteille  (II,  459)  entitles  "  D^voument  de  B^ar.'^ 
It  is  followed  by  an  account  of  Babar's  death ;  and  of  this 
Ilminski  says  that  it  differs  from  the  Bdharndma  in  diction 
and  orthography,  and  is  clearly  the  production  of  a  person 
well  acquainted    with   Babar   and    his  surroundings.      He 

^  For  a  curiously  contracted  and,  as  it  seems  on  examination  of  fact8, 
erroneous  parallel  passage,  cf.  Mems.,  ;i50. 

*  Payet  de  Courteille,  II,  44-5.  Babar* s  mother  is  here  spoken  of  in  the 
French  translation  as  alive  and  active  in  the  episode  of  the  adoption,  i.e.  in 
H.  925  (ldl9).  Qutluq-nigar  Khanan  died  in  911  (1505-6).  Ilminski^s  wordn 
which  Pa  vet  de  Courteille  transforms  into  **ma  mfere,"  i.e.  Babar's,  BieJ^sraf^ 
wdlida.  This  is,  I  think,  the  counterpart  of  aulf/in  wdfUiu,  the  mother  of  the 
heir-apparent,  here  Maham.    To  Maham  the  context  applies. 
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hazards  the  suggestion  that  it  is  taken  from  the  introduction 
to  the  Ain-i-akbarV 

Another  of  the  advantages  afforded  by  Kehr's  MS.  is  that 
it  contains  the  conclusion  of  Babar's  adventurous  flight 
from  AkhsT  (Mems.,  122),  a  passage  provokingly  interrupted 
in  the  Persian  translation.  It  was  this  rupture  that 
prompted  the  double  note  (1)  on  the  Elphinstone  Turki 
text  by  the  copyist — "The  remaining  transactions  of  this 
y^r,  908  ii.,  may  God  grant  that  they  come  to  hand  " ; 
and  (2)  on  Leyden's  manuscript  translation  of  the  same 
text.—'*  In  this  I  heartily  join."  The  St.  Petersburg  MS, 
fulfils  the  petition. 

Before  leaving  this  topic,  it  is  useful  to  remembc^r  that 
although  the  Elphinstone  MS.  appears  to  be  of  early  date^ 
it  was  copied  from  another  which  was  also  incomplet^e, 
whether  by  reason  of  the  loss  of  pages  or  of  unfinished 
work.  The  fact  is  singular  in  view  of  the  early  date  of  the 
hcmui  and  the  value  of  the  MS.  I  have  not  yet  exauiined 
earlier  Persian  texts  on  this  point,  and  these  may  contain 
the  passage  wanting  in  No.  26,200. 


^  *^The  Akharmma.  In  the  Biographie  Universelle,  Andenne  vt  Mudertuv 
•ri^  Babiir,  M*  Lanj^lfis  writea:  *'Ce«  Coniracntiiin>ii»  au^^entes  par  Jahftnajtr, 
oolite  traduit'i  c^d  pei-saii  par  •Abda-r-ra^^iin/*  Mr.  Erskiae  (prel.t  ix),  who  nial 
no  acquaintaDct'  with  the  St,  Petersburj?  MSS.,  expresses  doubt  as  to  thu 
rftatemotit  thai  jRhari^ir  added  to  the  WdqVa{.  It  maj  be  tlmt  M.  Langlds* 
^•tiitcmont  \a  baHi*<!  on  the  St  Ptteraburj*  MSS.,  and  that  both  scholars  arts 
right  us  far  an  etich  knew  the  M8S- 

It  \»  nnt  ^Toutidk'ss  to  lonjecture  that  Silim  (Jalumgir)  wrote  the  Kehr  MS. 
<  fngmont  about  ^  -  .i  rjj  (ieath,  character,  deed*,  etc.,  tindt'r  coansei  of 
Icye-witae^es.     ^  cl  Ttirkl:  *Abdu-r-n^tin  wax  bi»  nUWq;  Gulbadan 

iSeqgiim,  \rliose  n:  .  !.  Sftlim  is  historic,  ytm  alive  after  the  pre»eutatioji  of 
I  ihe  Tersian  trumlntion  to  Akbar  bv  '  Abdu-r-raliini  in  loSe,  and  so  too  were 
^lytbtf^r  coiiteniporiirie<^  of  Babar.  JaliftDg'lr  (Balim)  ^ys  that  he  made  additions 
to  \m  father  »  book.  Mr.  Erskine  emphatically  states  hi»i  opinion  that  as  we 
blivc  them,  i,e,  as  lie  ku&w  them,  rjifmhug  tht  A7.  Petrralmrg  MS8.^  ttie 
,  MetnaiTM  are  a*  Biibar  left  them.  This  opinion  does  not  tomh  thu  fr8g:meiii!( 
^  which  eoatinuu  the  uarrative  elo^e  down  t<»  Wftbiii's  dmth. 

The  last  fnig^ment,  which  is  by  another  hand  (I'  Snlim's),  (P.  de  C,  II,  462\, 
^eoutAins  Ihi*  po^^ge:  **Qnftiid  au  livrc  appele  Bafmrhjith,  Mirzji  Khan,  Ilia 
}  Bairilni  Khan,  a  el^  ihargi^  de  la  tradtiire  du  turk  cu  pei-san^  pour  en  fadliter 
B|tttore  i  eeux  <|Ui  ij^iororuient  la  premiere  de  ces  deux  lan^ies."     Wljy  was 
—  lex  ant  intoniiation  iibout  the  Per-iiim  tmuslatiou  inserted?     I*  it  a  touch 
'*    ^        '^1  -  i^4,t  1)0,  if  the  fratjinent  were  SalimV,  aud  Usued  from 
il  with  hii  readings  in  Turki  uad  *Abdu  r-ra^iim'a 


||.4.f.    1^00. 
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XIIL  iSr«. Petersburg Amtie  Museum  W3.. No.  590^: 

.  For  knowledge  of  tbe  rauteaoe  ol  this  MS.  and  fior  the 
flowing  partieQlafi»  I  am  indobtod  to  Mr.  C.  jBalmBfaui. 

13110  oopy  is  known  as  the  BdianUUna  of  S6nkovshp(> 
$  designatikm  dmwn  from  its  oolophon,  which  rrads :  ''K.B. 
jT'iii  aohoT^  oette  oopie  Is  4  Mai|  1824,  i  St  Petersburg; 
elle  a  iti  iaite  d'aprds  nn  exemidaire  appartenant  i  Naaar 
Bey  Tnrkettanli  n%odant  Bonkhari,  qui  £tsit  venn  oette 
93asde  i  St  Petersburg.    J.  SenkovskL" 

The  MS.  is  inoomplete,  and  ends  on  p.  183  with  the  words 
4jjJ^  v^jk  ^jSuJk^  vJb<^*  Immediately  folbws  the  origpial 
odophon-^ 

This  gives  a  new  desigDation  for  Babar's  book,  i.e. 
Waqdyi'-ndma-i-padahdhl.  From  the  emphatic  joaflfe/zdAi,  this 
title  may  indicate  a  distinguished  source  which  seems  likely 
to  be  the  MS.  belonging  to  the  brother  of  the  Amir  of 
Bukhara  (cf.  No.  XIV).  Senkovskl's  original  was,  we  learn 
from  the  above  colophon,  copied  by  Mulla  'Abdu-1-wahab, 
akhundy  Ghazdewani,  in  Bukhara,  and  finished  on  Tuesday, 
Rajab  5th,  1121  h.  (1709  a.d.). 

The  MS.  opens  with  a  passage  of  which  I  have  seen  no 
other  example : 

^V  (^  ^y^^'  I  ^j^  *ijlri  ^^'' j^  *-^W^^  <u^jj^1jo-  J^l 

t^p^^  lju::M-flj^  CCvj'fl  J  i^i^j^yi  ^^-^  <^;V*j1  ^  ^j^ 

J 
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^JmJ  (•^Ir*  'lij:i-»l  ^'^'^  ?'*^'^  ci^ljk»-l  J  .3  ^Ajlt  y  \ji  Jjl 
^y-^^^  r*  ^  Vt  iUs^  ^  I  k^  [i.e.  /» j^^  «ic]  A,^y  M jl  ^  c:^^Juc  ^ 
LL::--^!  C^J  ^Lt  Jjl  ^  ^^"U-t  CJ^  u/^j  ^L. 

1JUm»  iJUjJ^   LIl^Lcjj  C^U.^  L^  '  ^  *   i^jy\  ^  j'i^    I  W^mO 
^\  I   (,l\;j>   ^^   kJ;^   ^li^  ^-^^^  CAi^^ 

It  is  of  interest,  as  indicatiDg  Professor  Ihninski's  con- 
tinued occupation  with  Babar's  text,  to  know  that  this  MS. 
was  sent  to  Kazan  for  his  use,  and  was  returned  by  him  on 
March  12th  (st.v.),  1885.  Copied  as  it  was  from  a  MS. 
belonging  to  an  inhabitant  of  Bukhara,  its  penultimate 
source  may  be  No.  XIV. 

XIV.  Bukhara  MS, 

Mr.  C.  Salemann  informs  me  that  his  friends  in  Turkestan 
say  the  Amir's  brother  at  Bukhara  possesses  an  old  and 
very  fine  copy  which  he  will  not  even  show  to  Europeans. 

XV.  Nazar  Bay  Turkestdni  MS. 

This  is  the  MS.  named  as  the  source  of  the  Babavndma  of 
SenkovskI  (No.  XIII). 
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APPENDIX. 

Approximate  Taai^slatiov  of  the  Preface  of  the  Bdbamdma 
OF  N.  T.  Ilmikski.     (Kazan,  1857.) 

The  personality  and  deeds  of  the  author  of  the  Bdhamamay 
Zahiru-d-din  Muhammad  Babar,  as  well  as  the  importance  of  his 
book,  have  been  made  known  in  the  learned  article  «.r.  Babar,  of 
the  '^Encyclopeedic  Lexicon"  (vol.  iv).  The  work  itself  has  been 
translated  into  English  ("  Memoirs  of  Babar,"  Leyden  &  Erskine, 
1826).  It  remains  for  me  to  give  some  information  about  my 
edition  of  the  Chaghatai  text.  My  object  in  publishing  it  is  to 
facilitate  the  study  of  the  Chaghatai  dialect  and  of  Turk!  in 
general. 

Chaghatai,  one  of  the  numerous  group  of  Northern  Turk!  or 
Tatar  dialects,  is  the  speech  of  those  countries  in  which  science 
and  poetry  flourished  under  Tlmur  and  some  of  his  cultivated 
descendants.  Although  in  Mavaran-negra  (?  Mavaru-n-nahr),  as 
in  all  Musalman  lands,  Arabic  was  exclusively  the  organ  of 
learning,  and  although  its  poets  liked  to  use  the  language  of 
Sa'dT  and  Hafiz,  they  did  not  abandon  their  mother  tongue.  The 
greatest  and  most  important  monuments  of  Chaghatai  literature 
are  the  writings  of  Rubguzl,  Mir  'All  Shir,  and  Babar,  which 
belong  to  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  of  the  Hijra.  Foreign 
influence  is  clearly  seen  in  them  by  the  use  of  Arabic  and  Persian 
words  and  expressions,  and  not  infrequently  by  the  combination 
of  sentences  according  to  the  Persian  idiom,  but,  nevertheless, 
the  structure  of  the  sentence  itself  remains  Tatar. 

We  may  also  conclude  that  Arabic  and  Persian  had  succeeded 
in  influencing  equally  the  conversational  language  of  the  more 
highly  educated  inhabitants  of  Mavrannagra.  No  admixture, 
liowever,  of  other  Turk!  dialects  can  be  traced  in  the  above- 
mentioned  writings. 

Babar  remarks  that  the  "common  speech  of  Andljan  is  the 
same  as  the  correct  language  of  composition,  so  that  the  works 
of  Mir  *AlI  Shir,  though  he  was  born  and  flourished  at  Herl, 
are  written  in  this  dialect."  [^BuharnOma^  3  ;  Memoirs,  L.  &  E.,  2.] 
Babar,   writing  without  pretension  to  literary  style   and   having 
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Mir  *AlT  Shir's  wurks  before  him,  has  undoubtedly  preserved  Ms 
native  Andljrmi  tongue  in  all  its  purity.  The  writiogs  above- 
named  afford  the  opportunity  of  studying  Chaghatal  at  its  best 
period.  Amongst  them  the  Babarndma  ia  pre-eminent :  since  it 
at  once  sets  forth  the  author*a  personal  impressions,  is  inter- 
penetrated by  his'  character,  and  shows  the  natural  force,  precision, 
and  flexibility  of  the  language, 

Chaghatal,  if  it  cannot  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  investigation  of 
other  northern  dialects^  can  at  least  afford  important  help  towards 
forming  conclusions  as  to  the  essential  features  of  the  original  form 
of  primitive  Turk!.  It  waa  spoken  in  lands  close  to  the  cradle 
of  the  Tiirkl  tribes,  and  the  nomadic  life  in  which  Turk!  thought 
and  speech  were  born  offered  elements  familiar  and  easy  of 
comprehension  to  the  townsfolk  of  Mavaran-negra,  who  were  in 
constant  intercourse  witli  the  wandering  tribes.  Later  on,  the 
primitive  faith  underwent  change  (?by  conversion  to  Islam)  and 
science  introduced  new  ideas,  but,  nevertheless,  the  peraistent 
conditions  were  more  favourable  to  the  preservation  of  the  primitive 
tongue  than  of  any  other  Tatar  dialect.  Moreover,  the  Turkl 
authors  named  above  are  more  than  300  years  older  than  the 
Totara  of  to-day.  It  follows  that  we  may  with  greater  confidence 
look  to  the  works  of  Bubguat,  MTr  'All  Shir,  and  Babar  for 
authentic  features  of  primitive  Turkl  than  to  modern  dialects, 
although  these  arc  more  accessible  to  us.  So  far  as  can  be  judged 
by  their  transcription*  (i.e.  in  Arabic  character)  the  Chaghatal 
sounds  have  retained  their  ancient  guttural  character  and  force, 
and  ChaghatuI  words  form  an  obvious  link  between  their 
corresponding  words  in  modem  Turk!  and  the  primitive  forms 
from  which,  by  the  action  of  phonetic  laws,  they  have  departed. 
In  Chaghatal  the  verbal  forms  are  more  numerouf^,  more  varied, 
and  more  comprehensive  in  moaning  than  in  modern  TiirkI ;  and 
they  reveal  the  origin  of  the  altered  forms  existing  in  living 
dialects,  and  sometimes  explain  even  their  formative  elements. 

To  serve  as  a  trustworthy  basis  for  the  study  of  Chaghatal,  the 
Baharnamn  ought  to  be  edited  with  the  greatest  accuracy  from 
reliable  and,  us  nearly  as  possible,  contemporary  MiSS.  written  by 
native  scribes.     Unfortunately  the  Chaghatal  text  is  now  forgotten 


♦  Tnin>!latJon  doubtlul,  1  hnve  brought  it  mtu  agreement  with  th«  incis  of 
Bihar's  work. 

'  Perhaps  ^*  tranalitenitian  *'  ia  \\*fiUiT.  I  ara  nttt  sure  whether  the  actic^ 
if  frcMii  spok^.u  Cbaghutii  lu  iiiai"riV>eil  Arsibic  i  ]i;ijatt» r  or  Iroiu  sjOiuidfi  wntteu 
doyttn  tn  IIm  Clisghatai  L'huJii<:ttir  uuU  tr<tJj»litL rated  to  the  ^Vrabic 


ill 
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inrfhe  yery  scene  of  Bibar^s  aobierem^ts ;  parUy  owing  to  tbe 
ezisiience  of  Hie  FexBiaa  tzanslation,  s&d  piotly  beeante  of  ili« 
Ubitnal  indUfarenee  of  ICinftlmaenB  to  workB  of  soeakr  biffeeqr. 

The  sole  aoiiroe  of  my  edition  is  a  MS*  whiok  beloiigs  to  tbf 
So^H)!  of  (hiental  Langosges  al  the  lOmstry  of  Foraign  iJUfaaa 
(St.  Petenbnzg),  ,and  whiab  was  tnomoribed  Irf  Ffofeasor  XAt  m 
1737.  It  is  an  enormous  Tolume  of  837  folio^  intodbftved  lor 
a  Latin  trandation.  The  ObagbatSI  text  is  written  in  a  ha^jb, 
dear  hand ;  the  Unea  ore  far  apart  and  of  nneqnal  kng&.  Kdbr 
gires  no  important  iafomiation  as  to  his  soozeey  saying  merety  that 
it  eontained  420  fblios.  At  flie  end  of  his  copy  he  has  entevedi 
in  Arabic,  tibe  words  ^'Knished  m  1136  [A.n.  1714].''  Tldi  is 
j^baldy  the  date  of  his  source.^  From  eertain  dthogiaphieid 
mailcs  and  signs  which  Kdir  entoTonrs  to  reprodnoe^  we  aa» 
led  to  condnde  fliat  his  original  was  written  in  ICaTxatinagnk 

If  Kehf  s  MS.  be  ooUated  with  the  English  trandalion  of  the 
BdhKmami$f  it  is  found  detectiTe  in  &w  points  only.  Of  theae  flie 
following  may  be  named  :— 

(a)  Eehr,  188.  The  Ghagbatii  text  is  interrapted,  and  in  its 
place  is  written,  in  the  margin,  an  extract  from  the  Fsnoaa 
translation,  in  which  also  seyeral  words  are  mutilated.  I  have 
restored  this  to  its  right  place  in  the  narrative,  and  have  indicated 
the  passage  by  asterisks.     {Bdhamdma^  38-9.) 

{h)  In  some  places  a  few  words  and  proper  names  are  missing. 
Relying  upon  the  English  translation,  I  have  indicated  them  by 
brackets. 

(<?)  Kehr,  586-7.  Here  occur  dotted  spaces,  which  lead  one  to 
suppose  that  this  passage  was  worm-eaten  in  the  original  MS. 
After  comparing  the  remnants  of  words  with  the  English 
translation,  I  have  inserted  conjectural  readings  and  have  indicated 
these  by  quotation  marks.     {Bdhamama,  260-1.) 

{d)  Manifest  omissions  from  Kehr's  MS.  (ff.  672*  and  763*)  are 
to  be  found  at  the  end  of  his  volume  (ff.  809*  and  813*). 

On  the  other  hand,  Kehr's  MS.  makes  important  additions  to 
the  English  version  (cf.  Mems.,  122,  and  jBubarnama,  144-6; 
Mems.,  334,  and  Buharnama,  379-80) : — 


»  Cf.  No.  12,  Foreign  Office  MS.,  where  it  will  be  seen  that  the  applicatioa 
of  this  date  to  the  Bihamama  is  of  uncertain  accuracy. 
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(1)  ThD  erents  of  908  n.,  wliich  are  broken  of!  in  the  Engliali 
yersion  (Afems,,  122)  at  their  moat  intei^sting  point,  are  com- 
pleted here, 

(2)  A  detailed  accownt  of  the  rerotiue  of  the  Indian  pronnces 
i»  given,  of  which  the  English  vorsioa  names  the  total  only. 

The  text  of  the  Bdbaruama  terminatea  on  the  last  folia  of  Kehr's 
copy,'  hut  ff.  764 i  and  809^  contiiin  some  additions  ; — 

(1)  A  detailed  account  of  Babnr's  battle  with  the  Indian  rajm 
(i.e.  Riina  Sanga),  a  brief  eaumeration  of  subsequent  events,  and 
details  of  Babar's  last  illness. 

The  la«t  fragment,  which  begins  tilrruptly,  differs  in  style  and 
orthography  from  the  Bdharndma.  Moreover,  the  description  of 
the  battle  with  the  rdjas  appears  from  some  emphatic  expressions 
to  have  been  written  by  Babar  himself  and  given  to  the  mumhl 
Zainu-d-dln^  as  the  basis  of  his  verbose  firmdn.  It  is  impossible 
to  refuse  positively  to  regard  this  as  authentic. 

(2)  Next  comes  a  curious  addendum  about  Babar^s  death,  his 
merits,  writings,  children,  learned  friends,  etc.,  by  an  unknown 
writer,  who  was  evidently  intimately  acquainted  with  Babar  and 
his  surroundiugB.  Possibly  it  is  taken  from  the  introduction  to  the 
Atn^i-akharl  of  Abu*l-fazl.  Both  these  supplements  are  placed  at 
the  end  of  my  edition. 

PoUowing  the  Bdharndma^  is  a  distinct  and  unfinished  work — 
a  brief  review  of  the  Timur  dynasty  down  to  Humayun,  about 
whom  there  are  many  details. 

Kehr*8  determinatiou  to  devote  some  months  to  the  labour  of 
copying  the  Bdharndma  is  evidence  that  he  esteemed  it  highly. 
Hia  Latin  translation  shows  that  he  was  not  fully  master  of 
Chaghatii!.  There  are  indications  throughout  of  scrupulous  and 
laborious  transcription.  Where  ho  failed  to  read  or  understand 
a  word  ho  was  reduced  to  tracing,  by  guess,  indistinct  signs, 
and  his  pen,  owing  to  his  inexperience  in  writing  Chaghatai,  of 
necessity  made  some  lapses  and  omissions. 

Faulty  though  it  be  as  a  MS.,  Kehr's  copy  can  serve  for  an 
edition  of  the  Bdharndma,    Exclusive  reliance,  however,  must  not 


*  Thi9  form  ol  trnnflliittoB  hat  been  giTcm  to  me  by  each  of  my  several  helpen. 
There  U  a  tui^tiikc  somewhere,  itace  the  i^tatemeat  ia  i-ontradictod  both  by 
XlniitskiV  roiit«xt  and  by  Professor  Smiruov's  iiccouat  of  Kehr^e  MS.  in  the 
Cfttalogae  of  the  Foifij^'Q  Ottice  Libmry.  Aa  appropriate  reading  would  \m 
••  Kehr*«  traast^ript  cootains  the  last  pi>ge  of  the  Mabarurima^^*  i.o.  the  GiiMllir 


*  Md&ariav 


would  1>ti  nioru  tunect,  dlnce  the  frngmeats  are  ulao  indicated. 


J 
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be  pkoed  upon  it^  and  oOier  lidp  miiet  be  bad.  For  tiiMe  Teaaotti,* 
I  bave  tried  to  purify  tbe  text  of  tbe  BdkHmOmM  hf  t^miat^Sikg, 
on  examination,  wbat  seemed  lanlty  in  Kebr^a  tnmaeiipt.  Ebr 
tbis  purpose  the  MS.  itsdf  served  me  beati  sinoe,  after  earaftil 
aemtiny  of  erery  (doiAttnl)  word  and  torn  of  expresaiop^ 
I  e^duded  that  their  employment  by  Kebr  bad  weiglit.  Kext, 
the  English  trandation  was  of  constant  and  Talnabb  asrialanoe. 
IiasQy,  bdp  was  found  also  in  a  GbagbatSI-Petaian  dictionary, 
published  in  Oaleutla,  and  in  the  Cbagbatftl-Turbl  diotumwry 
attached  to  tbe  worin  of  KBr  'AH  Shir. 

I  cannot  bide  from  myself  tbat,  IhoBe  being  the  mmm  at  my 
disposal,  it  was  not  possible  to  malce  my  edition  wbolly  exact  aiad 
accurate.  To  bave  done  tbis  it  would  l>o  itidi^peBBable  to  coUate 
several  good  Obagbatil  texta.  Notwithstanding  ltd  defeeti,  I 
yentnre  to  hope  that  it  will  proTO  of  use  to  atudenta  of  Cbaghati^ 
and  of  general  TurkI  philology.  ■ 

^  Yariantiraiiilaiion:  **  Such  ii  the  basii  upon  which  I  bate  tried,*^ete. 
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Art,    XX. — Addenda  to  the  Series  of  Coim  of  the  Paihdn 
StiMm  of  Dehli    By  H.  Nelson- Wright,  1.0*8. 

TaE  work  of  filling  in  the  mtcrstices  left  by  Mr.  Thomas  in 
his  Catalogue  of  Path  an  Coins  has  of  late  made  such  steady 
progress,  that  the  time  would  seem  to  have  come  to  collect 
the  scattered  notices  of  new  coins  brought  to  light  during 
the  past  twenty  years,  and  to  prepare  a  comprehensive 
catalogue  of  the  coins  of  this  period*  TJoder  present 
conditions  the  private  collector,  who  desires  to  know  how 
far  his  own  coins  add  to  the  general  knowledge,  has  \q 
devote  to  his  object  an  amount  of  research  for  which  he 
is  often  little  able  to  spare  time,  through  Journals  and 
proceedings  to  which  he  possibly  may  not  have  easy  access. 

In  order,  however,  that  the  catalogue  suggested  above 
may,  when  it  is  issued,  be  as  complete  as  possible,  the 
publication  of  the  rarities  in  individual  collections  is  an 
important  preliminary,  and  partly  with  this  idea  and  partly 
in  the  hope  of  encouraging  other  similar  papers,  I  have 
written  the  present  article.  To  my  knowledge  there  are 
three  private  collections  which  contain  a  number  of  coins 
of  the  Path&n  period  not  hitherto  described. 

To  satisfy  myself  that  the  coins  here  given  are  unpublished, 
I  have  consulted  the  Journals  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  the 
Asiatic  Societies  of  Bengal  and  Bombay,  aud  the  Numismatic 
Society,  together  with  the  Catalogues  of  the  British  Museum, 
the  Lahore  Museum,  and  the  Indian  Museum,  Calcutta, 
Mr.  Rodgera's  article  on  the  Sun  silver  coins  in  the  Indian 
Antiquary  has  also  been  examined. 

The  coins  described  are,  with  very  few  exceptions,  from 
my  own  cabinet  By  the  kind  permission  of  the  British 
Museum  authorities  I  have  been  able  to  add  three  coins 
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of  Sher  Shah,  and  I  hope  in  a  subsequent  paper  to  notice 
some  further  Path&n  coins  in  the  Museum  Collection  which 
have  been  acquired  since  its  catalogue  was  published,  and 
which  are  new  to  Numismatics. 

The  coins  have  been  weighed  in  the  British  Museum. 

1.   Shamsh'Ud'din  Altamah. 

Silver.     Weight  1552  grs.     Mint  P 

Date  62-.     PL  I,  1. 


Obv. 


Eev. 
Area  in  circle. 

Margin.     ^\as^^  t^j^^ 


This  coin  is  interesting  as  being  the  first  of  this  weight, 
bearing  the  name  of  Al  Nasir  la  Din,  the  Khalif  who  reigned 
in  Baghdad  before  Al  Mustansir  billah,  and  who  died  in 
A.H.  622.  It  may  thus  be  assumed  to  be  an  earlier  issue 
than  the  coin  described  by  Mr.  Thomas  on  p.  46  of  the 
"  Chronicles  "  as  "  the  veritable  commencement  of  the  silver 
coinage  of  the  Dehli  Pathans."  This  coin  came  into  my 
hands  some  years  ago  from  Mr.  C.  S.  Delmerick,  of  the 
Opium  Department. 


2.    Mixed  Metal.     Weight  52  2  grs. 
No  date  or  mint.     PI.  I,  2. 


Obv. 
In  dotted  circle. 


.  k*^\ 


..IkUl 


Rev. 

Horseman  to  right. 
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The  characters  of  the  obverse  and  the  outline  of  the  horse 
are  similar  to  those  on  the  coin  which  is  No.  5  on  p.  15  of 
the  *'  Chronicles."  The  coin  is  therefore  probably  of  Sind 
mintage.  The  following  three  coins  are  unfigured  varieties 
of  the  same  king's  issues : — 


3.   Mixed  Metal.     Weight  57-2  grs. 
No  date  or  mint.     PI.  I,  3. 


Obv. 


Eev. 
Debased  horseman  to  right. 


4.   Mixed  Metal.     Weight  53-8  grs. 
No  date  or  mint.     PI.  I,  4. 


Obv. 


*     *    * 

Rev. 

Debased  horseman  (traces  of) 

5.    Copper.     Weight  53-5  grs. 

No  date  or  mint.     PL  I,  5. 

. . . .  lic5H 

Eev. 
Horseman  to  right. 

Obv. 


(Probably  of  Dehli  mintage.)     Cf.  Thomas,  pL  i,  9. 
I  ascribe  this  coin  to  Altamsh.     I  know  of  no  duplicate. 
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6*   Ah'Ud-dm  Khtmrizm. 
Copper.     Weight  50 '5  grs. 
No  date  or  mint,     PL  I,  6. 
Re?. 


Kuntjan  style  of  bull  to  left» 
Above  in  Nagri,  "  Sri  Muj/* 
On  side  of  bull,   Jji^ 


Compare  Ttomas,  No.  ).      There  are  five  eoina 

in  the  Lahore  Museum  Catalogue  (Nos.  36-40)  which  I  take 
to  be  similar  to  mine.  I  see  that  Mr.  C.  J,  Eodgers,  who 
brought  to  light  a  great  many  varietiea  of  Ak-ud-din'a 
coins,  has  read  the  word  on  the  body  of  the  bull  as  ^Jii, 
Ohaznl.  The  coins  have  not,  as  far  as  I  know,  been  figured, 
but,  judging  from  my  own  coin*  ^  adl '  seema  to  be  the  more 
probable  reading, 

7.    MuizZ'tid'din  Kaikubad. 
Silver.    Weight  27-3  grs. 
No  mint  or  date.     PL  I,  7. 


Obv. 


L3jJl 


y- 


In  a  square  with  two  dots  in 
each  segment. 


Rev. 


.UJuJl 


In  a  square  with  two  dots  in 
each  segment. 


This  is,  I  believe,  the  only  silver  coin  of  this  weight 
known  to  have  been  struck  by  the  earlier  Path&n  Sult&ns. 
Smaller  pieces  of  slightly  over  13  grains  are  known  of 
Nasir-ud-din  Mahmud,  Ghiyas-ud-din  Balban,  and  Jalal- 
nd-din  Firoz.  Further  research  will  doubtless  bring  to 
light  two-anna  pieces  of  these  sovereigns  also.  I  obtained 
the  coin  described  from  Mr.  C.  S.  Delmerick  some  years  ago. 
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8.  Ala-ud-din  Muhammad. 

saver.    Weight  161-3  grs.     Size  7. 

Square.     Mint?    Date  P    PI.  1, 8. 


Obv. 


R6V. 


Mr.  GibbSy  in  the  Numismatic  Chronicle  of  1885,  edited 
two  gold  square  coins  of  similar  legends  to  the  above. 
I  have  a  third,  but  I  have  not  heard  of  any  other  square 
silver  coin  of  Ala-ud-din. 


9.   Mixed  Metal. 
Date  712. 


^lUnUl 


Obv. 

Parts  of      jj^vj 

^jJlj  Li 


Weight  26-5  grs. 
No  mint. 

Rev. 

Parts  of     yJaJl  yi\ 


10.   Copper.     Weight  21*7  grs.  (a  worn  coin). 
No  date  or  mint. 


Obv. 


Rev. 

In  circle  i\j^ 

No  trace  of  margin. 


11.   Copper.     Weight  34*5  grs. 
No  date  or  mint. 


Similar  to  No.  10  except  in  weight.   A  crudely  executed  coin* 


Mixed  Metal.     Weigbt  about  55  gm     PL  I,  10,  11,  12- 


These  coins  are  varieties  of  Thomas,  No.  163.  They  are 
published  to  illustrate  peculiarities  in  the  dies  in  use  at  the 
time.  On  one  coin  (No.  13)  the  date  has  been  omitted. 
On  the  other  two,  by  an  inversion  of  figures,  721  is  made 
to  read  as  [7]  16  and  [2]  17.  The  former  appears  to  be 
similar  to  the  coin  noticed  by  Thomas  in  his  footnote  to 
p.  191.  On  p.  115  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Asiatic  Society 
of  Bengal  for  June,  1893,  Dr.  Hoernle,  in  describing  a  find 
of  these  coins,  notices  five  coins  bearing  date  726  and 
three  of  727,  and  remarks  in  connection  with  them  that 
''the  coins  with  the  dates  726  and  727  are  posthumous. 
Those  of  date  727  have  not  been  found  hitherto  so  far  as 
I  know.''  I  suspect  that  on  these  coins  only  the  last  figure 
was  legible.  The  coins  now  illustrated,  however,  show  that 
the  decimal  figure  is  in  both  cases  **  1,"  and  that  the  coins 
are  not  posthumous,  but  probably,  as  Mr.  Thomas  suggests, 
the  work  of  an  ignorant  artificer.  Similar  coins  exist  in 
the  British  Museum. 
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16.   Muhmnmad  bin  Tughlak, 

Silver.     Weight  169  grs. 

Date  726,     Mmt,  Dar-ul  lalam  (Dehli),     PL  I,  13. 


ObT, 


Kev. 
Area.     Kallma  in  circle. 
Margin.    aJLJI  >ju^  ^-^/-^ 


Thifi  coin  ia  similar  to  No.  184  in  the  **  Chronicles,"  but 
the  mint  name  was  not  there  read,  Dar-ul  hlam  is  new  in 
thia  variety.     The  British  Museum  possesses  a  duplicate. 


17.   Mixed  Metal     Weight  125"5  grs. 
Date  756.    Mint  ?    PL  I,  14. 


Obv. 

Rev. 

Area  (in  circle}  ^yii««i3t 

Margin 

\ 

4^:--..  y^—i-fc^  .\^ :.».», ji  JL 

A  coin  fiimikr  to  this  was  published  by  Thomas  as 
No.  216  of  the  "Chronicles/'  but  in  the  coin  there  figured 
the  margin  was  illegible.  This  ia  the  case  with  most 
coins  of  this  type.  The  Khalif  Al  Mustakfi  Billah  ceased 
to  reign  in  740  a,h.»  but  though  news  may  well  have 
Uravelled  slowly  in  those  days,  coins  of  Muhammad  bin 
fTughlak  struck  in  the  name  of  *'A1  Hakim  Abu*l  Abbas 
Ahmad/^  a  son  of  Al  Mustakfi,  who  succeeded  to  the 
lOialifate  in  741  a.h.»  are  known  bearing  dates  from 
74R   A.H.  onwards.     The  date  75G  is  therefore  remarkable. 


J 
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1&  FbtmSkahlU. 

Mixed  MeteL    Weight  140-6  gis. 

DateP     Mint:  The  Plain  of  SiniL    PL  1, 15. 


Obv. 


Ber. 


If  my  reading  is  right  (and  it  does  not  seem  to  admit  of 
doubt)  this  coin  probaUy  marks  the  redoetion  of  Tkttah 
by  Firos  Shah,  or  was  struck  during  the  sojourn  of  his 
army  in  the  deserts  of  Sind  prior  to  that  event.  This 
monarch  made  two  expeditions  to  Sind,  neither  of  which 
was  very  satis&ctory  in  its  results.  The  first  was  concluded 
by  a  retreat  to  Oujarat,  while  in  his  second  attempt  the 
Sultan  got  the  better  of  his  opponents  by  starving  them 
into  surrender,  but  only  after  considerable  loes  to  his  own 
army.  A  duplicate  which  I  had  of  this  coin  is  now  in  the 
British  Museum.     I  know  of  no  others. 


19.   Mixed  Metal.     Weight  134' 1  grs. 
Date  759.     Mint,  Dehli.    PL  I,  16. 


Obv. 


Rov. 


The  peculiarity  of  this  coin  is  that  the  date  is  on  the 
obverse  instead  of,  as  usual,  on  the  reverse.  In  the  British 
Museum  Catalogue,  No.  372,  is  a  smaller  coin  of  this  type. 
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20.    Tughlak  Shah  IL 

Mixed  Metal.     Weight  72  grs. 

Date  790  ?    Mint,  Dehli,     PL  I,  17- 


Obv. 

Bev. 
In  circle 

^1 

to     «ii  jw- 

A*£ 

f 

Margin 

I  know  of  no  duplicate 

of 

this  variety, 

which  seems  to 

haye  been  unknown  to  Mr.  C,  J,  Rodgers. 


21.    Abubakr  Shah, 

Copper.     Weight  162  6  grs- 

Date  792.     Mint? 


Eev. 


vir 


^»  In  view  of  the  existence  of  coins  of  Abubakr  bearing  the 
legends  "Abubakr  Shah  Zafar  Sultani/'  i,e.  omitting  the 
word  'ibn'  before  Zafar,  I  have  classified  this  as  a  coin  of 
Abubakr  Shab.     I  am,  however,  doubtful  whether  it  ought 

I  not  to  be  ascribed  to  the  son  of  that  Sultan  who  appears 
to  find  no  mention  in  history.  In  bis  fourth  and  sixth 
Supplements  Mr.   Rodgers  describes  coins  —  one  of  which 

N  bears  considerable  similarity  to  mine— which  seem  to  prove 
the  existence  of  a  Firoz  Shah,  son  of  Abubakr.  In  the 
pTGient  coin  the  position  of  *  ibn  '  in  the  legend  certainly 
I  pointa  to  the  reading  Firox  Shah  Zafar  bin  Abubakr  Shah. 
I  The  legend  on  the  reverse  also  reads  from  the  bottom  of  the 
coin  upwards.  I  know  of  no  duplicate.  It  is  unfortunately 
too  imperfect  a  specimen  to  be  figured. 
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This  coitt  has  beeu  figured  by  Dr.  Hoernle  in  the  J,A.S,B,^ 
1890,  to  illustrate  tbe  reduplicatiou  of  "  Sri "  in  the  Nagri. 
The  miiit>  however,  was  not  there  read*  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  method  of  writing  the  mint  name  compares  closely 
with  that  adopted  in  the  coia  d^cribed  above  (No.  27), 
In  thin  case  also  the  Ul- formed  characters  stamp  the  coin 
as  of  Dengal  origin. 

25,   Silver.    AYdght  171'6gr8.     PL  II,  22, 

Dale  949.     Mint :  Hazrat  Rasulpur  urf  Patna  ? 

Obv. 
A  rea  in  aquare        ^IkLJ  \ 

Margins. 

left      juy^/L*3Un^t 
top         ^iH^U-^1 

right  %  ^f^ 

bottom    ^jS.  jy^^j  <L^jd:^ 

?  i^^ 

The  above  reading  of  the  mint  names  is  professedly 
tentative.  I  can  think  of  no  better.  Patna  was  con- 
siderably enlarged  by  Sher  Shah  and  a  fort  was  built  there 
by  him.  It  was  also  an  important  mint  town  in  Akbar'a 
reign.  I  cannot,  however,  find  that  it  received  the  name  of 
Hazrat  Rasulpur.  The  coin  is,  I  believe,  unique.  I  figure  it 
in  the  hope  that  some  collector  may  possess  a  duplicate  which 
will  aid  to  a  more  correct  identification.  I  obtained  the  coin 
at  Shahjahanpur  in  the  N.W.P.  about  four  years  ago. 

26.  SUver.     Weight  160  grs. 

Date  948.    Mint,  Shergarh.     PI.  II,  28. 
This  coin  is  a  variety  of  No.  346  in  the  "Chronicles,'' 
the  legends  of  which  are  given  above  (see  No.  23).     The 


Rev. 

Area  in  aquare 

The  Kaliroa 

Hargins.      The  names    and 
titles  of  the  four  compaiaioija. 


mixi9  o:p  nre  patoXk  snuii^n  of  vYinu, 
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difference  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  date  and  mint  are  in  the 
right  margin,  and  the  Nigri  in  the  lower  one.  This  coin 
belongs  to  the  British  Museum, 

Mr.  Thomas  identifies  this  mint  with  Rohtas  in  Bengal, 
lie  fortress  which  Sher  Shah  took  from  its  Hindu  Raja  by 
tratagem.  I  think  it  is  more  likely  to  be  the  fort  of  Rohtas, 
iiear  Jhelum,  which,  we  are  told  by  the  author  of  the 
Tarikh-i-Sher  Shahi,  was  built  by  Sher  Shah  *'on  the  road  to 
Khurasdn  to  hold  in  check  Kasbrair  and  the  country  of  the 
Ghakkars,"  and  which  he  called  Little  Rohtas  {vide  Elliot's 
History  of  India,  voL  iv,  p.  419).  The  perfection  of  the 
die  points  to  the  coin  being  struck  in  the  Punjab  rather 
than  in  Bengal.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  too,  that  where  the 
title  Shergarh  was  affixed  to  a  town  already  in  being,  the 
older  name  is  given  on  the  coins  as  an  aitaH :  cf.  Shergarh 
urf  Kanauj,  Shergarh  urf  Shakk-i-Bhakkar,  and  Shergarh 
urf  Dehli.  It  eeema  probable,  therefore,  that  the  Shergarh 
where  this  coin  was  struck  was  a  new  town  built  by 
Sher  Shah. 


27,   Silver,     Weight  174*8  grs. 
Date  949.     Mint :  Shergarh,  a/ias  Hazrat  Dehli. 

I  Eer- 


PI  II,  24. 


Area  in  square 

The  Kalima. 

Margins*     Names  and  titles 
of  the  four  companions. 


Obv. 

Area  in  square.      The  usual 
legend  (see  Ko.  25,  ante).  Date 
at  top. 
Mar^e. 
left  OJ^jySaJlyl 

top  ^jJI^UjJI 

right  ^js-  ^^ji^  ^— y* 
bottom      ,J^*^  LlJ,-a:>- 

This  coin  baa  been  figured  by  Thomas  as  No.  344  in  the 
**  Chronicles/*  He  there  culls  it  **  unique "  ;  though  not 
that,  it  18  Tery  rare.  I  publish  it  here  partly  to  supplement 
Thomas's  reading,  which  ignored  the  right  marginal  legend, 
jjartly  to  confirm  my  rt^marks  on  the  three  d&ms  of  Shergarh, 
Nos.  28,  29,  30,  given  below. 
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28.  \    Copper.     Weight  approximately  320  grs, 

29.  f  Dates  951  and  952,     Mint :  Shergart,  aUm  DehlL 

30.  )  PL  II,  25,  26,  27. 


ObT. 

E«T. 

Area  ia  Bquare        ^jUaJLi 

Not  figtuod.     The  asnal  legon 

Margin,    top       j!aA^\  ^\ 
right      ^ii\  jJo- 
bottom   j£.  d^ 

< 

< 

left       ^J  ^ 

My  objeot  m  figuring  tte  obverses  of  theae  coins  ii  to 
bring  to  notice  the  reading  of  the  bottom  and  left  margins. 
Dr.  Hoemle,  in  his  useful  paper  on  the  Copper  Coins  of  the 
Suri  Djnastj,  assumed,  in  the  absence  probably  of  good 
specimens,  that  the  margioal  legend  read  iJlki^j  on  tliia 
as  on  other  coins  of  this  type.  The  above  coins,  however, 
leave  no  doubt  that  the  reading  is  ^^*^  ^— Ir^-  ^^^^  Shah 
is  known  (cf.  Tarikh-i-Sher  Shahi,  Elliott,  History  of  India, 
vol.  iv,  p.  419)  to  have  destroyed  the  old  city  of  Dehli  and 
rebuilt  it  by  the  Jumna,  erecting  two  forts — "the  smaller 
fort  for  the  governor's  residence,  the  other  the  wall  round 
the  entire  city  that  it  might  be  a  Jah&npan&h."  The 
Shergarh  of  the  coins,  except  when  used  in  connection  with 
Bhakkar  and  Kanauj,  has  hitherto  been  assumed  to  be  Bohtds 
(cf.  Thomas,  p.  397,  footnote).  But  these  coins  and  the 
silver  coin  noticed  above  (No.  27)  show  that  Shergarh  was 
a  synonym  of  Dehli  also.  The  similarity  of  the  writing 
of  the  word  'Shergarh'  on  the  silver  and  copper  coins  is 
striking.  I  think  it  possible  that  the  use  of  the  term 
Shergarh  on  the  coins  of  Dehli  was  meant  to  show  that 
they  were  struck  in  *'  the  smaller  fort "  mentioned  above  as 
distinct  from  those  struck  within  Jah&npan&h,  the  larger 
space  round  it. 
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31^   Copper.     Weight  157  7  grs. 

Date  950.     Mint :  Shergarh,  alias  Dehli. 

The  legends  are  the  same  as  those  given  above  on  the 
ddfns.  A  hM-ddm  of  this  mint  has  not,  I  thiak»  been 
previously  figured* 

32.   Copper.     Weight  314-2  grs. 
Date  949.     Mint  Kalpi.     PL  II,  28. 
Obv.  Hev. 


.tO^-JJloA^ 


ifi 


^j^ 


This  type  is  not  included  in  Dr.  Iloernle's  article,  and  has 
never  been  figured  so  far  as  I  am  aware.  The  coins  of 
similar  legends  in  the  Lahore  and  Calcutta  Museums  appear 
to  be  without  the  distinctive  mint  mark — a  six-rayed  star — 
present  on  thia  coin. 

33.    Copper.     Weight  148*5  grs. 

Data?    Mint,  Kalpi.     PL  II,  29. 

The  legends  are  similar  to  those  on  No.  32.  The  mint 
mark  is,  however,  different.  A  dim  of  this  type  was 
published  by  Dr.  Hoernle  in  the  J.A.S.B.,  1890.  I  know 
of  no  other  half-dam* 


Weight  321-3  grs. 


34.   Copper 

Date  951?     Mint?    PL  II,  30 


Obv. 


Rev. 


lot 


35,   Ot^per.    Weight  160  gra, 
Btate?    Mint?    PL  U,  31. 
Legends  ms  on  Nou  34.    Noa.  SI  aod  3d  ar6  &  new  variety 
of  dmm  and  half-dam  of  Sher  Shidi,  not  gi^«n  by  Br.  Hoemle. 

m   Copper.     Weight  153  1  grs. 
Date  »5L     Mint,  SambhaL    PI,  II,  32. 

A  half- dam,  with  the  eame  legends  as  are  usual  on 
coism  of  this  type.  A  dim  ol  this  mint  was  published  by 
Mr.  C,  J.  Bodgers  in  his  Second  Supplement,  J.A.S.B«j 
1880.    lUs  coin  is  in  the  British  Museum, 


37,  Ooppov    W0^9»^^pm 
Bate947.    Hmtf    TLJIJSS. 


0bT. 

One-eighth  of  a  d4m.    A  new  type, 
has  a  duplicate  not  catalogued. 


\^j 


The  British  Muaeom 


ObT. 


38.  Copper.    Weight  29-5  gre. 
No  mint  or  date.    PL  II,  34. 
Bev. 


M^ 


^l.jl\ 


Probably  one -tenth  of  a  d&m.  The  coin  is  worn. 
Mr.  Rodgers  published  a  coin  similar  in  design,  but 
weighing  63  grs.,  in  his  sixth  Supplement,  J.A.S.B.,  1896. 
That  must  have  been  a  fifth  of  a  d&m.  I  do  not  see  how 
it  can  be  called  a  quarter  of  a  d&m.  In  the  same  paper  he 
gave  another,  prol^bly  a  tenth  of  a  d&m,  weighing  33  gra. 
The  British  Museum  also  have  a  coin  weighing  31 '4  grs. 
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39.   Copper.     Weight  21-4  gra. 
Date  946.    Mint  ?    PI.  II,  35. 


Obv. 


M^\ 


Rev. 


A  sixteenth  of  a  dam.  Coins  of  this  weight  are  very 
rare.  Mr.  Rodgers  noticed  one  in  the  J.A.S.B.,  1896. 
I  publish  this  to  complete  the  set. 

40.   Copper.     Weight  13  grs. 
Date  94-.     Mint  P    PI.  II,  36. 
Obv.  Rev. 


Probably  a  twentieth  of  a  dam,  the  full  weight  of  which 
should  be  about  16  grs.  The  smallest  coin  hitherto  published 
of  this  Sultan  weighed  18  grs. 


Obv. 


41.   Copper.     Weight  11  5  grs. 
No  date  or  mint.     PI.  II,  37. 
Hey. 


I  believe  this  to  be  a  coin  of  Sher  Shah.  If  it  is,  it  may 
be  meant  for  a  thirty-second  part  of  a  d&ra,  and  is  probably 
the  smallest  coin  that  Sher  Shah  struck.  The  above  set  of 
five  coins  is  remarkable  as  showing  what  minute  fractions 
were  provided  for  in  the  copper  coinage  of  this  Sultan. 
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42.   Islam  Shah  8ur. 

Copper.     Weight  460*6  gre. 
Date  960.     Mint,  Shahgarh  P    PI.  II,  38. 


ObT. 


aUI  jlrL 


Rev. 


[*/] 


No  other  coin  of  this  weight  is  known,  as  far  as  IJam 
<iWHrt»>  among  the  issues  of  the  Pathin  Sultans.  It  fore- 
uliadows  the  heavy  tankas  of  Akbar.  The  locality  of 
Shahgarh  is  doubtful. 


43.    Muhammad  Adil  Sar. 

Silver.     AVeigbt  108*1  grs.     Square. 
Date  0G-.     iliut  ?     PI.  II,  39. 
Obv.  I  Rev. 

Area  in  S(|uare  ;        Area  in  square 

iLi  '  The  Kalima. 


Margins  cut  awav. 


Mar^rins  out  awav. 


Ko  square  eoin  of  this  Sultan  has  been  published.  A 
similar,  but  1  believe  heavier,  eoiu  ihau  mine  was  obtained 
by  Mr.  K.  Innu,  I.C.S.,  shortly  before  I  eame  across  this 
one  in  the  Cawnpore  bazar.  Square  coins  of  Sher  Shah  and 
Islam  Shah  are  known  in  gold,  and  the  British  Museum 
has  u  square  silver  coin  of  Sher  Shah,  which  was  figured 
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by  Mr.  Rodgers  in  the  J.A.S.B.,  1894.  It  is  possible  that 
Akbar  took  his  idea  of  square  rupees  from  the  Suns,  just 
as  he  continued  in  his  copper  coinage  the  system  inaugurated 
by  Sher  Shah. 

KoTB. — Since  this  paper  went  to  press  I  haye  had  an  opportonity  of  seeing 
the  Bodleian  coin  collection  at  Oxford.  I  found  that  it  possessed  specimens  of 
the  two  coins  desciihed  aboTe  as  No.  1  and  No.  8. 


tw 


Art.  XXL — On  the  Languageit  npokm  fm/ond  the  North- 
Western  Frontier  of  India,  With  a  map.  By 
Georob  a.  GaiERSOif,  C.I.E.,  Ph.D,,  I.aS. 

Between  the  north-west  frontier  of  our  Indian  Empire 
and  the  Pamirs  there  is  u  tract  of  mountaioous  country 
inhahited  by  many  different  nationalities,  speaking  many 
differ  eat  tongues.  The  Pamirs  themselves  are  a  polyglot 
region.  Taking  Zebtik,  for  instance,  the  district  round 
it  is  the  home  of  no  less  than  four  distinct  speeches — 
one  West-Iranian,  Persian,  and  three  East- Iranian,  Wakhi, 
Shighni,  and  LshkashamL  These  last  belong  to  the  same 
Aryan  group  as  Pakshto.  To  the  south-east  of  the 
Pamirs  we  come  to  the  Burushaski  spoken  in  Hunza  and 
Nagar,  a  language  of  Scythian  stock,  whose  immodiato 
affinities  have  not  yet  been  identified.  South-east,  again^ 
of  the  Burushaski  area  we  come  to  Baltistan,  where 
another  Scythian  language,  the  Tibeto-Burman  Baltl,  is  the 
vernacular*  In  the  valley  of  Kashmir,  there  is  Kashmiri, 
and  in  the  lower  reaches  of  the  Jhelum  and  in  the  Murree 
Hillfl,  Chhibhali,  both  of  which  are  Indo  -  Aryan,  and  can 
be  traced  up  to  ancient  Sanskrit.  West  of  the  Chhibhali 
tract  lies  the  British  district  of  Hazara^  of  which  the 
principal  language  is  a  form  of  Western  Panjabl.  Crossing 
the  Indus  we  come  to  the  Northern  Pakhtd  dialect  of 
Paksht*!  spoken  in  Peshawar,  Swat,  and  Bajaur.  West  of 
Bajaur,  beyond  the  Kunor  River,  w©  come  to  Laghman. 
North  of  Lagbman  lies  Kafiristan,  through  which  we  again 
reach  the  Paraii*s. 

We  have  now  described  a  circle,  and  it  remains  to  consider 
the  interior  portion  of  this  tract.  It  consists  of  a  number 
of  river  systems.      The  first  is  the  Gilgit   VaUey,  leading 
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into  the  Indus  shortly  after  the  latter  debouches  from 
BSltistSn.  Lower  down,  the  ISngfr  and  the  Kandia  hH 
into  the  Indus,  which  has  hitherto  been  flowing  westwards, 
but  takes  a  southerly  course  after  its  junction  with  the 
latter  river.  The  Iwiguage  of  the  Gilgit  Yalley,  and  of 
the  Indus  Talley  firom  Baltistan  to  the  ISnglr,  is  ^Ina 
in  Tarious  dialects.  This  form  ol  speedi  also  extends  to 
the  sou<hH9ast  oi  die  last-named  river,^  and  oocu|^efr  a  large 
block  of  mountain  country  betwcoi  Baltistin  and  the  yalley 
of  ygflhrnTr. 

From  its  junction  with  the  Eandia  to  its  ^itry  into  British 
territory,  the  Indus  runs  in  a  southerly  direction  thzouglt 
groups  of  hill%  known  coUectiTely  as  the  Indus  Eohislin,  and 
inhaUted  by  a  number  of  wild  tribes  who  all  speak  Tarisftjes 
of  a  language  of  Indo- Aryan  origin,  which,  like  ^hibhOl; 
can  be  traced  to  ancient  Sanskrit,  and  which  is  called 
Indus-Eohistini  or  Maiya.^  Oolonel  Biddulph  has  given  xm 
vocabularies  of  two  of  these  dialects  under  the  name  of 
Gowro  and  Chiliss.  The  Linguistic  Survey  of  India,  on 
which  I  am  at  present  engaged,  gives  further  details, 
including  a  brief  grammar  and  specimens. 

To  the  west  of  the  Indus-Kohistan  lie,  in  order,  the  valleys 
of  the  Swat,  the  Panjkora,  and  the  Kunar.  Those  of  the 
first  two  are  known  as  the  Swat-  and  Panjkora-Kohistans 
respectively.  Here  the  language  of  the  bulk  of  the  people 
was  formerly  an  Indian  one,  allied  to  Indus-Eohistani,  but  is 
now,  owing  to  Pathan  domination,  almost  invariably  Pakshto. 
Only  a  faithful  few  still  cling  to  their  ancient  language, 
though  they  have  abandoned  their  Aryan  religion,  and  the 
dialects  which  they  speak  are  called  Garwi  and  Torwali. 
These  three,  Indus-Kohistani,  Garwi,  and  TorwalT,  together 
form  one  well-defined  group  of  languages,  Indo-Aryan  in 
origin,  and  evidently  descended  from  ancient  Sanskrit. 
They  form  a  connecting  link  in  the  chain  of  North- Western 
Indo-Aryan  languages,  commencing  with  Sindhi,  and  passing 
vid   Western   Panjabi,  through   them,  into   Chhibhali    and 

^  The  sign  "^  over  a  vowel  indicates  a  nasal  pronunciation. 
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Kiistmln.  The  Survey  has  made  available  grammars, 
Tocabularies,  and  specimens  of  uU  of  them.  In  this  part 
of  the  country^  Pukshto  itself  hardly  gets  further  west 
than  rhe  hills  forming  the  eastern  side  of  the  Kunar  Valley. 
Nowhere  does  it  cross  that  river. 

North  of  the  Swiit  and  Panjkora  Valleys  w©  find  the 
country  of  Chitral,  lying  on  both  sides  of  th^  Eunar 
River>  which  is  here  known  as  the  Qiishqiir.  Chitrar,  or  (to 
Europeans)  Chitral  The  main  speech  of  this  country  is  called 
Chitmrlp  or  Kli«>wur,  and  is  spoken  as  far  east  as  Ytisin, 
where  it  marches  with  Burushaski  and  Shina.  Khu-war  is 
evidently  related  to  the  latter  language.  They  form  a  pair 
belonging  to  the  Irano-Indiaa  stock,  and  to  the  Indian 
branch  of  that  family.  They  are  hence  to  be  classed  as 
Indo- Aryan.  This  is  at  once  established  by  a  consideration 
of  their  phonetic  systems,  but  their  grammars  present  certain 
peculiarities  which  will  be  alluded  to  shortly. 

The  two  main  affluents  of  the  Chitrul-Kunar  River  are  the 
Rashgal  and  the  Waigal,  both  of  which  join  it  on  the  west 
after  passing  through  the  hill  country  of  Kafir istan.  The 
first- named  is  the  most  northern,  and  takes  its  rise  in  the 
si>uthern  face  of  the  Hindu  Kush.  It  joins  the  Chitral  near 
the  village  of  Xaraat.  The  Waigal,  after  itself  receiving  the 
waters  of  the  Wrzgal,  falls  into  the  Chitral  some  way  below 
Aamar.  It  is  formed  in  the  interior  of  Eafiristan,  The 
Valley  of  the  Bash  gal  is  the  home  of  the  Bash  gall  language, 
which  is  the  speech  of  the  Siuh-push  Kafirs  generally.  A 
vocabulary  and  a  few  grammatical  forms  have  been  published 
by  Colonel  Biddulph,  and  a  formal  grammar  by  Colonel 
Davidson  is  now,  I  believe,  in  the  press.  East  of  the 
Bashgal  Valley,  Wasf-verii  another  Kafir  lenguage,  is 
Upoken  in  the  Wczgal  Valley.  A  grammatical  sketchy 
specimens,  and  a  vocabulary  of  this  will  be  published  by 
the  Linguistic  Survey,  It  is  evidently  dist^intly  related 
to  Bashgallt  and,  like  the  remaining  Kiifir  hinguages,  is 
9poken  by  the  Sufid-push  Kafirs.  These  remaining  ones 
are  AAhkun,  spoken  in  the  heart  of  the  Kafir  country, 
«nd  Wai,  the  language  of  th*-   U*-ULr.|  Valley.     Regarding 
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AshkuD,  no  information  of  any  kind  is  as  yet  available.  AH 
the  efforts  of  my  kind  friends  in  Ghitral  and  the  Kliaibar 
Pass  have  been  unavailing.  For  Wai,  we  have  some 
vocabularies  of  doubtful  authority.  This  exhausts  the  list 
of  the  known  languages  of  Kafiristan.  The  two  about  which 
we  have  any  certain  knowledge,  Bashgali  and  WasT-veri, 
are,  like  E^o-war  and  Shina,  certainly  Indo-Aryan  in  their 
phonetic  systems,  but,  also  like  them,  possess  grammars 
which  present  difficulties  to  the  student. 

We  know  that  in  prehistoric  times  the  Aryan,  or  Irano- 
Indian,  language  split  up  into  two,  an  Iranian  and  an 
Indian.  We  know  also  that  the  Iranian  again  split  up 
into  two  branches,  a  Western  and  an  Eastern.  The 
modem  representative  of  Western  Iranian  is  Persian,  and 
the  most  important  one  of  Eastern  Iranian  is  PakshtS. 
The  modern  Indo-Aryan  vernaculars  are  the  present- 
day  representatives  of  the  Indian  branch.  These  three 
branches  are  recognizable  by  well-defined  phonetic  laws. 
A  convenient  shibboleth  is  the  Persian  dast^  *  a  hand,^ 
which  corresponds  to  the  Pakshto  Ids  and  the  Indian 
hath  or  hast.  These  four  languages — Wasf-veri,  Bashgali,. 
Kho-Wclr,  and  Shin  a  —  agree  in  following  the  Indian 
phonetic  system,  but  in  some  grammatical  particulars  they 
show  remarkable  points  of  agreement  with  the  Eastern 
Iranian  tongues.  The  modern  Indo-Aryan  languages  can  all 
be  traced  back  to  the  ancient  Sanskrit  spoken  in  Vedic  times. 
This  is  true  both  of  their  phonetic  systems  and  of  their 
grammars,  but  by  no  course  of  derivation  with  which  I  am 
at  present  acquainted  can  I  recognize  the  Sanskrit  originals 
of  some  of  the  grammatical  forms  presented  by  these  four. 
This  may  be  my  fault ;  it  very  possibly  is  so,  for  we  lack  the 
connecting  link  between  them  and  the  ancient  language  from 
which  they  are  derived,  which  we  possess  in  the  Prakrits 
for  the  vernaculars  of  India.  If  we  had  such  a  link, 
i.e.  specimens  of  the  mediaeval  language  spoken  below 
the  Hindu  Kush,  the  aflfiliation  of  the  four  with  Sanskrit 
might  be  easy,  but  till  this  is  the  case,  the  most  that  we 
can  say  is  that  while  their  phonetic  system  is  the  same  as 
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that  of  the  Sauskrit-derived  languagea  spoken  further  south, 
we  are  unable  to  say  positively  that  they  are  derived  from 
the    Sanskrit    with    which    we    are    acquainted.     Judging 
from  the  well-ascertained  facts  regarding  the  origin  of  the 
modern  true  Indfan  languages,  we  may  argue  from  analogy 
and  say  that  it  is  probable  that  the  four  were  derived  from 
Sanskrit,  but  how  they  were  derived,  and  by  what  stages, 
lire  are  not  at  present  able  to  say.     This  fact,  together  with 
the  remarkable  circurastanoe  that  some  of  their  grammatical 
forms  agree  with  those  of  the  Eastern  Iranian   languagea, 
[has    led    certain   scholars   to  miggest,   with   at   least   equal 
[probability,   that   while   the   four   are   undoubtedly  Indian, 
^hey  are  not  necessarily  Sanskridc,  but  are  descended  from 
a  mother-dialect  closely  akin  to  Sanskrit,  of  which,  possibly^ 
aaoient  Sanskrit  was  a  further  developed  form.   This  mother- 
dialect  was,  so  to  speak,  left  behind  below  the  Hindu  Eush, 
while  the  bulk  of  its  speakers  went  on  into  India,  and  there 
.founded  ihe  Indo-Aiyan   civilization»  and  the  Indo- Aryan 
speech.^     While  it  is  impossible  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  to  prove  this  contention,  it  can  at  least  be  said 
to  be  not  impossible,  and  to  explain  some  difficult  points. 
If  it  is  true,  then   the   four   languages   represent  a  stage 
af  the  Indian    branch    of   the   Aryan    family  older    than 
■Sanakrit,  a  stage  which  had  already  developed  all  the  phonetic 
liystem    of    that    branch,    but    which    still    retained    some 
^linguistic  connection  with  its  Iranian  sisters  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Uindii    Kush.     It   only  remains  to  state  that 
there  is  no  sudden  change  between  these  languages  and  the 
definitely  Indian  ones  of  the  North  Panjab.     The  two  setts 
merge  into  each  other  by  stages.     The  first  stage  consists 
of  the  Ealashu,  Oawar-bati,  and   Pashat   languages,  about 
which  I  am  now  going  to  speak,  which  are  a/mosi  certainly 
Sanskritic,  yet  still  show  remarkable  points  of  contact  with 


^  Au  mteros'tiiig  fioiitt  oi  a^ecmeat  between  these  four  buf^UAgoA  &ad  tint 

^""ini  Inaiiin  oim  is  the  itjlinitiv«?  m  i\     Thus,  n-ith  the  Eastern  Iraamu 

hi  of  the  Pimin,  chtf^dk^   *to  dMire/  and  the  Ormuri  of  WazuiataD* 

hwU,  *to  4nTt*  compans  tJiu  WaaT-v*  r  inuk^  Mo  beat/  tb«  Kho-wftr 

^k,  and  the  r^iiai  b$H,  *lAf  bftrome,'  v.  amon;?  hmgua^a  to  be  dettlt 

^  irith  ktei  oa,  the  KnliiAbi^  ^*k,  and  thi;  ;>..  ...i  ^.ai  and  Paahai  btkf  *  to  be/ 


j.R.A.f*  ii»ao. 


U 
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Kho-war  ;  and  the  second  of  the  Xohistao  languages  already 
described,  which  ar©  qnik  certamly  of  Sanskrit  origin.  Thia 
points  us  to  a  state  of  affairs  in  tlie  olden  time  which  is  just 
what  might  have  bten  expected,  vm.  the  old  parent  language 
of  the  four  gradually  merging  into  its  sister,  the  Sanskrit 
of  the  north-west  of  the  Pan  jab,  by  insensible  gradations » 
and  not  separated  from  it  by  any  hard  and  fast  lines. 

The  Kalasha  Kafirs  dwell  in  the  dmh  between  the  Chitral 
and  Bosligal  Rivera,  They  have  a  language  of  their  owOj 
which  is  called  by  their  tribal  name,  Dr,  Leitner  gave 
liome  inlormation  about  it  many  years  ago,  which  ban  now 
been  Fupplcmented  by  the  Survey,  Lower  down  the  Chitral, 
at  the  junction  with  the  Bash  gal,  in  and  iiboat  the  couiitrj^ 
of  Narsat,  dwell  the  Gawars,  who  also  have  a  language  of 
their  own  known  as  Gawar-bati,  or  Gawar-speecb,  of  which 
a  vocabulary  was  given  by  Colonel  Biddulph  under  the 
nanie  of  Narisati.  Still  lower  down,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Chitralj  wlvieh  has  now  become  the  Kunar,  dwell  the 
Fashats,  who  also  have  a  language  of  their  own.  Fashai  in 
spoken  as  far  w^est  as  Lagliman,  and  extends  as  far  north 
as  the  Waigal  Yalley,  though  whether  it  is  the  same  as  the 
Wai  Kafir  already  alluded  to  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
determine  satisfactorily.  At  any  rate,  it  is  by  far  the  most 
western  outpost  of  the  Indo-Aryan  languages.  It  is  an 
island  of  Indian  speech  in  the  heart  of  Afghanistan,  and 
18  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  K5fir  dialects  and  on  the 
other  three  sides  by  Fakshto.  These  three  languages, 
Kalasha,  Qawar-bati,  and  Fashai,  are  all  very  closely 
connected.  They  are  certainly  Indo-Aryan,  and  nearly 
certainly  Sanskritic,  though  it  must  be  pointed  out  that 
they  possess  soiue  of  the  typical  grammatical  peculiarities 
of  the  four  languages  with  which  we  have  just  been  dealing.* 
Kalasha,  whose  habitat  is  close  to  that  of  Kho-war,  possesses 
most  points  of  continuity  with  that  language,  and  forms 
a  bridge  between  it  and  the  other  two,  which  in  their  turn 


1  For  instance,  the  infinitive  in  ^  to  which  attention  was  called  in  the  lait 
footnote. 
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bridge  over  the  gap  between  Kalii^ba  and  the  undoubted 
Sanskritic  Unguagea  of  the  Panjkurd,  Swiit,  and  Tndtia 
Eohistiins. 

To  complete  thia  list  of  languages  spoken  on  the  north- 
west frontier,  wandering  shepherds,  known  as  Gujars, 
inhabit  the  country  between  the  Kunar  and  the  eastern 
border  of  Kashmir,  and  perhaps  atill  further  to  the  east. 
These  have  a  language  of  their  own — a  purely  Sanskritic 
one^ — which,  curiously  enough,  is  nearly  the  same  as  the 
XTewari  spoken  in  distant  Rajputaoa,  and  ia  closely  ulUed 
to  Gujarat!. 

Full  descriptions  of  Kalasha  and  Gawar-bati  appeared 
in  the  papers  which  I  had  the  honour  of  presenting  to  the 
last  Oriental  Congress.  Since  then,  through  the  kindnesa 
of  ^fr.  J.  G.  Lorimer,  T,C,S.,  Polirieal  Officer  of  the  Khaibar, 
T  have  received  complete  specimens  of  Pashai,  and,  as  this 
language  has  hitherto  been  almost  unknown^  the  following 
furthor  particulars  concerning  it  will  be  of  interest.  The 
only  information  which  up  to  the  present  time  bus  been 
available  has  been  a  short  list  of  '  Pushy e' *  words  by 
Barnes,  and  two  brief  vocabularies,  one  of  Laghmiiui  and 
one  of  Pashai  by  Leech.  Leech  was  under  the  iinpression 
that  these  two  were  distinct  languages,  but  really  the  niunes 
only  connote  two  dialects  of  the  same  form  of  speech. 

Pashai,  proporly  speaking,  is  the  name  of  the  language 
spoken  by  the  Dehgana  of  Laghman  and  the  country  to 
the  east  of  it.  It  is  also  called  Laghraanl  £i*ora  the  tract 
in  which  it  is  spoken,  and  DehganT,  because  rno:*t  of  ila 
speakers  belong  to  the  Dohgan  tribe.  The  boundaries  of 
the  language  are  said  to  be,  roughly,  on  the  west  the 
Laghman  River,  on  the  uorth  the  boundary  n£  the  Kafirs, 
on  the  east  the  Kunar  River,  and  on  the  south  the  Kabul 
River,  but   the  riverain  villages  on  the  left  bank  of  the 

ibal  speak  Pakshto,  not  Pashai,  A  certain  number  of 
?akflhti%f5nriikini^  rommnnitiejs    an*  also  found  interspersed 


I     '[M 


I  \n<^. 


ire  4 if  this  list  i^  that  tiip  spelling?  of  the  name  misled 
ro^  on  Burner'  authority,  as  a  distinct  knguage.     I  owe 
i/n  to  the  kIndn«(M  of  Dr.  Kahn. 
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at  other  places  withLQ  tlieae  limits.  The  principal  yluvv^ 
and  lieighbourhoads  in  wbich  Paahai  ia  spoken  are  Barkot, 
Satan^  Waigal  on  tlae  side  next  the  Kafirs,  Janjupur,  Amlii, 
SOr*cli,^  Badiall,  lalampur,  Badshuu  K^le,  Baktuk,  Kuooda, 
Deogal,  ITurgal,  Ohamanj  Najll,  Saii»  Kulman,  Tagiio,  Siiifi, 
and  Kulab*  Some  of  these  are  considerable  tracts.  The 
number  of  people  epeakiog  Pashai  hatj  been  eati mated  at 
]  00,000,  and  witt  regard  to  the  Pashai  regioti  and  its 
probable  cbaracter  tbis  estimate  does  not  appear  to  be 
unduly  large  or  unduly  small 

There  appear  to  be  different  dialects  of  Pashaij  but  the 
\  ariationa  are  aaid  to  be  not  great.  The  distinction  drawn 
by  tlie  people  themselves  is  between  tbe  *  harsh  tongues^  of 
ihe  hills  ^  and  tbe  softer  tongae  of  tbe  more  level  coontry. 
I  have  myaelf  examined  specimens  in  two  dialects,  a  weetera 
and  an  eastern.      The  differences  are  mainly  ones  of  pro- 


nunciation.     Thus,    the  short  ",    which   ia   so    common  in 


Pakahto,  also  occurs  ia  the  eastern  dialect,  but  usually 
appears  as  a  long  B  in  the  western  one.  For  instaflce> 
Eastern  pidhi^,  Western  puthlt\  a  son.  Again,  an  Eastern 
sh  becomes  a  Western  M,  as  in  Eastern  sharing^  Western 
/didring,  a  dog. 

In  order  to  explain  the  accompanying  map,  I  append 
a  table  giving  the  names  of  the  various  languages  spoken 
beyond  the  North- Western  Frontier  of  India,  with  their 
dialects  and  habitats. 


'  The  small  a  above  the  line  indicates  the  very  short  a -sound  known  aa  thu 
fatha-e  afghanl^  which  is  so  common  in  Pakshto. 

•  One  of  these  is  called  Kulmani  from  being  spoken  in  Kulman. 


,1  1 


Aiir.  XXn. — The FirHPrepann  of  the  Hmma  {Indian  Soma), 
The  Pablavi  translation  and  commentary  on  Yaana  IX, 
1-48  inclusive,  for  the  first  time  edited  with  the  collation 
of  MSS.,  and  now  prepared  from  all^  the  MSS.  also 
docipbared.     By  Professor  Lawrence  Mills. 

As  this  edition  of  a  short  section  of  the  Pahlavi  translation 
the  Yasna  is  intended  to  be  followed  by  similar  publi- 
ations  ultimately  embracing  the  entire  Pahlavi  texts  of  the 
Yasna  with  the  exception  of  those  which  have  been  already 
treated  in  my  Five  Zuratbushtrian  Gathas,  I  make  here 
full  allusions  to  the  MSS.  u-hit_!h  bnvc  been  consulted  in 
producing:  it. 

THr  oldest  codex  provided  with  a  Pahlavi  tran "elation  is 
that  catalogued  as  C  I  among  the  Zend  MSS,  in  the  Bodleian 
Library ;  but  also  known  as  J^  referring  to  ita  former 
possessor,  the  late  revered  Desioor  Jamaspji  Minochoherji 
Jamasp  Asana,  High  Priest  of  the  Parsis  in  Bnmbay,  by 
whom  it  was  generously  given  to  the  Bodleian  Library  at 
the  suggestion  and  on  the  responsibility  of  the  present 
writer  in  July,  1889,  It  was  at  the  time  on  private  loan 
to  mo  In  domicile  in  Oxford,  and  from  my  residence  it  went 
to  the  Library,  lu  this  present  article  tliis  MS  is  designaterl 
as  B.J.  (Destoor  Jamaspji),  as  it  was  so  designated  by  mo 
in  my  first  interrupted  edition  of  the  Five  Zarathushtrian 
Gathas  many  years  before  the  MS*  came  to  Europe  for  the 
first  time,  I  having  had  possession  of  a  collation  of  it  kindly 
loaned  by  Dr,  E  W.  West.  As  1  began  wiih  the  designation 
•  D.J.  *  in  the  book  referred  to  above  before  any  collation 
of  it  had  ever  boen  published,  and  as  I  continued  this  usage 
in  my  Gathas  later,  I  preserve  it  here. 


I  With  t!u 
nbuy,  w3 

[  tlU  tail' 


r  iiliuii  of  that  namWed  4  in  tlit^  Moola  firiix  Libmry  ia 
vi»r,  practically  idoatical  with  D,  (Pi.  4),  bfiing  «  copy 
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[I  should  in  passing  recall  the  fact  that  this  MS,  waa 
eoUotjrped  in  its  fall  original  form  and  publlshel  bjr  the 
Clarendon  Press  with  an  introductory  note  by  me,  as  its 
Zend  Aveata  text  had  been  entirely  translated  as  eollatod 
in  ToL  xxxi  of  tho  Sacred  Bnoks  of  the  East,  and  both 
the  Av€sta  and  the  Pahlavi  texts  had  been  edited  and 
translated  as  collated  in  the  book  referred  to  above.  This 
collotyped  facsimile  raay  still  be  had  of  the  publisher ;  see 
bis  latest  catalogue.  The  volume  consists  of  some  770  odd 
large  pages  (collotyped  photographs),  and  is  a  most  masterly 
piece  of  artistic  workmanship  eomplctcd  at  the  Clarendon 
Press  Works  in  Oxford.  The  actual  tint  of  the  ancient 
paper  has  been  preserved,  and  is  well  set  on  a  ground 
of  brilliant  white  manufactured,  as  I  believe,  for  such 
a  purpose.] 

The  MS,  which  I  termed  D,  was  so  called  from  Dcstoor 
Darab  Peshotan  Sanjana,  the  son  of  ita  late  possessor, 
Pestoor  Doctor  Beramji  Sanjana»  M.A.,  Ph.D,  Here  again 
I  was  first  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Dr.  E,  W,  West, 
who  included  a  partial  collation  of  it  with  SpiegeFs  text^ 
in  the  same  copy  which  contained  the  first  collation  of 
D.J.  (0 1  or  J^) ;  see  above. 

This  very  valuable,  but  apparently  not  very  ancient,  MS. 
was  later  kindly  loaned  by  its  possessor  the  Destoor  in 
Bombay  to  me  for  my  use  in  domicile  in  the  year  1890. 
And  while  it  was  present  in  Oxford,  permission  was  accorded 
by  the  owner  to  have  it  collotyped.  This  was  accordingly 
done  at  the  expense  of  the  Bodleian  Library,  with  the  result 
that  we  have  a  most  efiective  facsimile,  even  more  convenient 
for  use  (because  safer)  than  the  original  MS.  itself;  and 
this  is  the  document  which  has  been  used  for  this  second 
time  for  the  present  purpose.  Its  press-mark  in  the  Bodleian 
Library  is  Zend,  d,  2.  It  is  elsewhere  referred  to  as  Pt.  4. 
(I  had  termed  it  D.  years  before  it  came  to  Europe.) 

The  third  MS.  used  for  the  present  section  is  that 
numbered  I2a  of  Hang's  Collection  in  Munich. 

Both  its  Pahlavi  text  and  its  Parsi-Persian  translation 
stand  in  the  Perso-Arabic  character.     It  has,  however,  two 


^ 
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iteoM  which  especially  recoimneii4  it.  First,  it  is  said  ta 
hftTe  been  transcribed  by  a  pei^on  who  vss  not  a  Paral, 
«  certain  Mohamroedan,  as  I  am  iQloniK«d,  and  this  shuts 
4mi  the  most  mischieTons  source  of  all  error  in  ancient 
docmnenta^  namely  the  inoonsidenite  seal  of  the  would-be 
emender.  And  aeoondly,  the  indiridual  (?)  in  inaDy  parts  of 
his  work  aeeint  to  have  been  afflicted  with  extraordinary 
caution^  not  to  aay  timidtty,  refraining  frotn  tranalation 
where  he  felt  the  smallest  doubr,  and  so  erring  on  the 
side  of  mfcty.  On  the  other  hand,  the  iI8.  in  some  places 
m  carelessly  written  as  if  in  haste,  and  this  roabos  it  at 
limes  very  difficult  to  decipher.  To  an  eye  constantly 
practised  by  reading  Persian  it  is,  however,  seldom  hopelessly 
obscured,  especially  when  compared  with  the  Zend,  with 
the  ordinary  Pabbvi,  and  with  Neryasang,  The  codex 
was  kindly  stnt  to  the  Bodleian  Library  for  tny  use  only 
hist  year,  in  Febraary,  1899 ;  but  the  8ocond  part,  or  volume, 
of  it  had  been  moat  cordially  sent  me  in  Hanover  for  my 
use  at  the  end  of  the  seventies. 

I  do  not  designate  the  variations  in  its  Pahlavi  text  from 
my  own  text  or  from  that  of  Spiegel,  not  merely  because 
its  transliterations  are  of  tl*e  old  traditional  type,  and 
therefore  more  difficult  to  the  student,  but  because  it  is  my 
intention  to  edit  it  in  its  entirety^  as  I  did  tliat  portioit  of 
it  whicli  reproducer  the  Gatbas  (see  tlio  edition). 

The  fourth  MS.  is  thiit  leading  one  of  IIjiug'B  Collection 
which  I  note  as  M.  This  codex,  like  the  one  just  mentioned, 
was  kindly  sent  to  the  Bodleian  Library  by  the  librurian 
of  the  Hof  and  Htaats  Bibliothek  in  Munich  (much  earlier 
than  the  others)  in  the  year  1887  (April  5th),  for  my  use 
in  perfecting  ray  text  of  the  Pahlavi  translation  of  the 
Gathas ;  and  naturally  I  did  not  fail  to  transcribe  its 
variations  from  Spiegel's  printed  text  throughout.  It  ia 
correctly  considered  to  be  a  transcription  from  Copenhagen  5, 
but  as  it  differs  clerically  in  many  places  from  Sptogel's 
text,  it  cannot  he  an  absolutely  exact  copy  in  so  far  as 
Spiegers  text  approaches  that  description. 

Fifthly,  I  carefully  noted  the  chief  variations  in  iho  ciKiex 


mi 
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of  Yasaa  fragments  from  Haug'a  ColleotioUj^  wliich  consists 
of  fragmentary  texts,  anJ  which  was  sent  for  my  use  to  the 
Bodleian  in  1889  (May  2oth)*  The  Tanations  have  not 
very  often  been  reproduced^  aa  the  texts  differed  in  plaoei 
m  widely  as  to  make  it  hardly  fair  to  call  a  comparison  of 
the  document  (with  the  otberi  at  hand)  a  *  collation '  as  of 
the  same  general  texts,     I  term  it  M£ 

Sixthly,  I  regard  Spiegel's  printed  text  as  being  like  M,, 
in  Yiew  of  hia  notes  to  it,  a  valuable  approximate  transcripl 
of  the  ancient  codex  '  Copeulmgen  number  five '  already 
referred  tu. 

These  are  idl  the  Pablavi  iitSS.  of  the  Yasna  of  which 
I  have  any  accredited  knowledge,  with  the  exception  of 
the  one  uurabL^red  four  in  the  Moola  Firu^i  Library  in 
Bombay,  to  which  reference  bas  been  already  made  in  tbe 
note  on  p.  1  as  practically  identical  with  D.  {Pt.  4),  and 
it  13  therefore  in  so  far  replaced  by  that  codex. 

I  should  mention,  howeverj  tbree  verj'  valuable  Zend  MSS.. 
with  Sanskrit  translations  (texts  of  Neryoaang}  which  have 
been  moat  kindly  pbieod  at  mj  disposal,  being  aeut  to  me 
personally  in  Oxford  from  Bombay  by  distinguished  friends. 
The  first  is  one  which  I  describe  as  J*,  loaned  to  me  by  the 
late  revered  Destoor  Jamaspji  Minocherji  Jamasp  Asana, 
and  which  is  destined  by  his  son  and  successor  to  be  a  gift 
to  the  Bodleian  Library  when  I  have  finished  my  use  of  it. 
It  was  executed  by  an  ancestor  of  the  Destoor  some  time  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  I  have  described  it  more  fully 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Ninth  International  Congress  of 
Orientalists,  vol.  ii,  p.  523.  Another  is  the  MS.  sent  me 
by  the  courtesy  of  the  owner,  Mobed  Mancherji  Barozji  (P) 
Powri.  The  codex  was  formerly  in  Surat ;  and  it  has  been 
lately  referred  to  as  S^  On  opening  it,  I  was  immediately 
struck  by  the  strong  resemblance  of  the  paper  in  texture 
and  in  tint  to  that  of  our  Oxford  MS.  referred  to  above 
as  D.J.   (C  I  Bodleian,  or  P).      The  handwriting  likewise 


*  The  numbering  has,  I  think,  been  changed  since  I  made  my  request  for  it  to 
the  Librarian  ;  I  therefore  do  not  quote  it. 
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has  some  points  of  aimilunty  ;  but  it  alao  sliowa  traces  of 
tlie  workmanship  of  different  penmen*  It  extends  from 
Yaana  1,  6  to  Yasna  46,  19  (unfinisbed). 

A  third  is  a  small  MS.  somewhat  darkened  by  the  rubbing 
off  of  the  heavy  ink  upon  the  coarse  paper ;  but  it  is 
evidently  a  codex  of  the  greatebt  vulutf.  It  only  extends, 
however,  from  Yasna  1,  6  (1-5  prefaced  by  a  later  Land;  to 
Yaana  19,  10  (in  middle).  It  bears  the  two  names — one 
Meher  Nauro^^ji  Kutar  in  the  interior  at  the  end,  and 
that  of  Mr.  Manockji  Perloz*  of  Orv(a)oIa*  (so?)  on  the  front 
external  cover.  It  has  been  bound  for  convenience,  and  this 
somewhat  cramps  its  texts.  I  am  on  the  point  ut  present  of 
returning  it  to  Bombay.  It  was  procured  for  me,  as  was 
S'p  through  the  most  kind  in:fluenc0  of  my  learned  friend 
the  Bcv.  J.  J.  Modi,  Head  Priest  of  the  Parsis  in 
Colaba  near  Bombay,  and  Secretary  to  the  Trustees  of  the 
Sir  J,  Jejeebhoy  Translation  Fund.  I  will  tuke  another 
opportunity  to  describe  it  more  fully.  (Still  another  MS. 
of  ihe  Yasmi  was  sent  rae  at  the  same  time,  but  it  is 
decidedly  modern.) 

These  three  Zend-Sanskrit  MSS.  have  been  used  to  correct 
and  confirm  the  t-ext  of  Neryoeantr,  wliich,  of  course,  as  in 
the  Gathas,  I  have  closely  con^aulted  for  ray  Pahlavi  text. 

It  is  with  thede  materials  that  I  offer  my  deciphered 
version,  incomparably  more  difficult,  though  less  impressive, 
than  merely  reproducing  the  original  Pahlavi  characters 
with  no  attempt  to  render  their  very  obscure  equivalents 
in  our  intelligible  Laiin  letters.^  And  surely  when  we 
employ  the  printer  to  impress  documents  in  letters  which 
we  ourselves  do  not  explain,  our  occupation  is  not  a  Tery 
dignified  one. 

Kef  erring  to  my  venerated  predecessor  in  this  attempt, 
let  me  say  that  our  indebtedness  to  our  eminent  hahubrecher^ 
Professor  Frederick  von  Spiegel,  is  very  gi*eat  for  having 
printed  for  ns  a  t«xt  from  one  codex.      It  stands^  however^ 


^  I  bo[»v  to  ufld  Ihi^  lu,vt  in  tlie  OTtguittl  <:b]inu:tei«  in  n  tuture  issue  of  tliL^ 
JooiTial, 
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to  reason  that  his  valuable  work  would  have  been  greatly 
improved  had  he  gained  access  to  more  than  a  single  version. 
I  reserve  an  English  translation  of  my  own  text  for  a  future 
work,  or  for  future  articles,  in  which  I  hope  to  re-edit 
Neryosang's  Sanskrit  texts  and  treat  the  whole  subject 
synoptically  as  I  did  in  the  Gathas. 

I  beg,  however,  emphatically  to  call  the  attention  of 
searchers  to  the  remarks  made  in  the  Introduction  to  the 
Five  Zarathushtrian  Gathas  and  in  my  contribution  to 
the  Transactions  of  the  Ninth  Congress  (see  above)  as  to 
the  peculiar  treatment  necessary  in  explaining  these  quasi 
verbatim  renderings  of  the  Pahlavi  commentators.  An 
ordinary  literary  translation  of  them,  such  as  would  be 
naturally  attempted  by  an  unguarded  writer,  would  be 
worse  than  useless,  for  it  would  be  calculated  to  mislead 
investigators  as  to  the  true  character  of  the  work,  so 
affording  an  excuse  for  superficial  procedure  from  an  ill- 
informed  exaggeration  of  the  inevitable  defects.  It  was 
truly  astonishing  that  no-one,  not  even  those  who  most 
adhered  to  the  importance  of  the  Asiatic  commentaries,  had 
ever  thought  of  guarding  against  the  most  obvious  sources 
of  error.  First  of  all,  the  texts  are  thrown  out  of  all 
natural  order  (as  Pahlavi  writings)  by  being  forced  to  follow 
the  order  of  sequence  of  their  original  the  Zend,  while  the 
order  of  sequence  of  the  words  in  a  good  Pahlavi  sentence 
is  of  unusual  importance  to  the  syntax.  They  also  offer, 
what  had  never  been  noticed,  which  is  more  than  a  single 
translation  for  the  same  word,  the  result  of  the  frequent 
attempts  of  previous  versions.  But  I  need  say  no  more 
here  save  to  point  the  principle,  fully  acceded  to  verbally 
by  scholars  (old  acquaintances  of  my  own  in  Germany). 
A  translation  of  the  Pahlavi  translations  should  be  *  ex- 
position,' interrupted  at  every  step  with  explanation  or 
additional  translation  of  the  alternatives.  No  literary 
rendering  of  a  fluent  character  could  bo  other  than 
dangerously  incomplete. 


THE   FIRST   PREPABl 


YA8NA  IX,   1-48. 


(1)  Pavan  luTvatid  radih^  [pavan  hiivan  P  gus]  ham  raadam 

siitundo^  av6  zartushto 

(2)  pavan    utash  *    plramun  ^    ynshdasarTnishnTh     [amatash 

atash  gas*^  kamlsto*  *  khtilelunastaiio  ^]  (pavuii)  gugano 
smvishnih^'  [amatash^®  zak  ashemvohriko  "  i  *•*  '^ 
III  gut't  mfm  ^*  fravaranih  *^  avu  levfuo]. 

(3)  afash  mill  valman  ^^  pilrftldo  zartushto  aigh  ;  railti  gabra 
bomaiiih''  [hdmand  ^*  la  pavan  yasht*"  fratfiin  ychevfind^'* 
min  levTno  pcclak  afash  kUavitfinastd*^  aigli  hom  avo"*  ^ 
ySratilned  amat'*  mado  yeheviiodo  ^'*  ash  pursido*^ 
avayust'^'*  ('•'**  mi tnlko***  khiip  aitu^'  zartiishtD  *')  zak 
pedak    alghash    shiiakhto  ^    hana    rai    maman  ^^    zak 


8o,  a^'curdinj^  in  Pani-Peisian  tumIog:ie«. 

DJ-  oin.  i ;  0.  ha»  itnike. 

D,  raviid, 

D.J.  om,  ^d«i»  whith  K*  aud  M.  ins. 

D.  pirirauu  ;  D*  in*.  r«,  or  read  -^. 

Difr,  word  trom  ^iis  above :  of,  gitu. 

M.  limUtA;   D.J  ,  K*  kamistfl. 
^  Sn  lij,  ,   K*  ahustanfi, 
*  D.  itm.  ivrmi  *  atiiutnsh  *  to  *  Krayishnili,' 
»'  I)  J.  uni.  ,i*h, 
"  So  D.J.  I. 

>'  DJ.  im,  t.  . 

'•  Tn  tills  eilitioo  Spiegt'l**  prinlud  text  irithflut  lib  conjectiirnl  emepdntionK  in 
ntgardftd  »-«  represtnitiiij^  appro ximatelv  the  eelebnitt'd  MSS.  **  Cupftihiigva, 
No.  6.'*  But  if  M,  u  r.ally  a  *  copy '  of  K*,  it  U  diffieijlt  to  9ve  how  it  caa 
diil«r  iM>  often  9f*  it  doi^  from  Spiegel .  Both  may  be  lopics  with  Taritttoiis  at 
tinia  YHttj  iiiMsful ;  itct  Pahla\  I  t^hould  have  beea  cxiinutiixi. 
'*  D.J.  om.  mfm. 

•>  Citation  from  Y.  12  (So.  13).  fTaTarinc. 
»•  So  DJ,,  h.  valman  ;  K»  an6, 
*'  U.  bomonih. 

^1*  So  D.J..  D. ;  poaaibly  used  here  in  tht  sense  ot  '  P  u*^  UOman  is  at 
»•  D.  points  *  y  Mu  **  yaibt  '* ;  so  D.J.  yasht. 
•>  X),  vrhf'Vimed. 
«»  D.  flJijihtly  differ*. 
i'  D  J.  gbal, 

«  DJ,.  0,,  M,  om.  'httin,' 
**  h,  man, 
s«  F,»  D.J.  -d,;, 
**  D.J.  oni,  a  »i^ni,  aiTtva^' 
■^  Citation  (lui^iti  wilt  1i«  diiciisied  later). 
••  So  D, 
«  So  D.J. 
*  D.  om,  rjMriiao. 


idU^ 
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damano  ^  levatraan  yazadano*  vesh  *  yehevund  yekavl- 
munadi)*  afash  yazado  khshnakhtar*  bud^  homand^ 
afash  denman  fargardo  narm  yehevund  "^  afash  ava- 
yasto®  ral  levatman  horn  lala  guft®  alt  mun  aetOno 
yemaleluned  homand  auharmazd  guft  yekavlmunad  aigh 
kola  II  (do)  avo^^yamtund"  amat  hom  mado  yehevund** 
ash  mado  shnasedo  ^*] . 

(4)  mun  H  min  harvispO  ahuo  i  ast-homand^*  am  nevaktar 

khaditundo  horaanih  maman  at  zak  i  **  nafshman 
khadih  ^^  nevako  ^^  kardo  *^  yekavlmuned  homand  ^' 
amarg^^  [homand  khadih  **•**  pavan  frarunoTh®  amarg 
kardo  yekavlmuncdii  va  ^*  la  aetiino  ehigun  valmanshan 
mun  bisraya^^  I  yim  jaldo  afshan  den  tan5  amarg  kardo 
yekavlmunado  vad  bara  min  tano  kola  aish  I^^  amarg 
("  "  amereza  gayehya  ^  stuna  "  2^)  ]. 

(5)  avo  li  valman^  pasukhvo  yemalelund'®  hom  I  aharub5 


^  D.  daman. 

*  I  do  not  think  that  D.  means  *  veh.* 
3  So  D.J.,  M.  -uud:  K^  -nod. 

*  D.  khshnriktar(?),  Xer.  prakatatara. 

*  D.J.  bud,  K^  vehevuud,  D.  yehevune^. 
^  So  D.J. ;  but'D.  hOnioud. 

'  So  D.J..  vie.,  yohevfiTul ;  D.  -I'mod. 

•*  So  D..T.  ;  <»therH  avavado. 

^  D.J.,  D.  ^Mift;   Iv'  vcmab.lruid. 

^^  So  D.J.  ;  K^  etc.,  jrhal. 

''  So  D.J.,  D. ;  K^  -tuiu'd ;   D.  iu.s.  va  or  o. 

12  So  D.J. .  rtc,  -find  ;  D.'  -iinrd. 

^^  D.  looks  like  shnfiklito,  but  is  jjrobably  as  above. 

'*  D.  divitlt's  with  a  stroke  =  o,  a  more  dividin;^  mark  {'r . 

i»  D.J.  om.  T. 

"  SoD.  ;  D.J.,  K^  Jan. 

1"   So  I). 

^8  So  D.J. 

'^  D.J.  ius.  homaud  ;    D.  adds  -u  or  va. 

*"  T  plac^  tlic  ])ep;iTiniiipf  of  the  .i:-loss  here. 

2'  D.  marks  the  '  d  '  here. 

--  D.  0111.  tano. 

^^  So  D  J.,  J),  -noih  and  D.  ins.  a  sign  not  easily  ovplained,  *a,*  *  h,' 
or  *kh  '  (q. 

-«   D.J.,  1).  om.  va. 

2^   D.  seems  bisrfi  (!'). 

'^  D.J.,  D.,  M.  ai.h  I  ;  Sp.'s  K'  ;':;. 

^'  Tliis  citation  is  in  Z(^nd  cliaracteTs  ;    its  location  will  l)e  discussed  elsewhere. 

''^  The  word  '  ^^^ayehya  '  has  been  heretofore  deciphered  '  payelie  (or  e)  '  ;  but 
see  my  solution  in  S.B.E.,  xxxi,  Introd.  p.  xxxiv,  as  followed  by  Darmesteter  and 
others. 

"  D.J.  ins.  valman. 

30  D.J.  -und ;  D  guft. 
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old 


T'  duraosli  [homand'  cliiraoghTh^  haiiii  algt  ao^^b  mvn 
riibiiTio  I*  uti!?i}iut;uTn  *  dtlr  yukliscnunal :  riishaiiu  gfifi 
tie**  hotnand  alio^liih '  pavari  horn  yeheviined],  (6) 
litlm'*  homanam  >!artut*lit  hnm  T  ahanlbo  i  diiraash  ; 
zako  T^  zak  i  (^ic)  U  [bav!- ^^'J-liuri  ^"  avu"  khiirislm 
[kliilrigbn  *^  ml]  bam  hila.  '^  (8)  luadaru  li  pavao 
stayishno  sitiiy  Vli*!!  yazisbno**  chigtin  li  akbarich  I*^ 
sud-bomund  s  lay  end  ^^  [a<ih  zak  T  *^  bik  va  *^  lak  rai]. 

(9)  nfasb  grHfto  ^rartui^tbtn  algb  namaz  avu  *^  bam. 

(10)  raiiri  lak  ^"  frutiim  bom  min  ansbittiiau  den  ast- 
bomandan"  geband  buuld-^  bniDanib'"  va**  miin^^zak 
t;irsnka«Ih  ^^^  kardo  aigh  *^  zak  nevakfb  oTgb  vad  am  *^ 
Nt.ljHviirmd  mamati  avo  valrnan  niado  avadib, 

(11)  avo  H  valman  posukbvu  gnft^**  bom  I***  aharub5  P* 
dOransh*    (12)  vTva[n]ghan^^  li  fratnm  min  atmbiitaaii  ^ 


■  D.  0111. 1. 

*  M.  H^'vaA  to  int.  nvli*  but  H  Ims  the  tigm  of  ctnceHiog  avor  it. 

*  r»-  iiddfl  *a»b. 
'  1>.  «>ni.  1. 

*  Sii  DJ. ;  K*  mnr^uinin. 

*  D,J.  itw,  »e, 

'  PtKi^ihly  ahushash, 

*  D.  Hcems  bomano  {?), 

■  DJ,,  D,  int.  L 

*"  So  I  re^tui-?  '  liua  '  in  viow  oi  tlie  Zvad  teit  and  of  Nerjdsangi  also  io  riew 
•♦f  the  folio wio^r  MM. 

"  8*1  D, ;  others  val-  ;  no  vacutit  space  in  D  J.,  D.,  or  M. 

"  Dm  K*,  M.  (liud  p  J.  inii     >»  V  in«.  kbfiriabn  (or  *  kbTarislm '), 

"  D.  im,  liturgical  item* 

'*  D.  ijTU-. 

**  D,J.  inii,  !  ;  perhap*  irrntioimL 

**  So  D.J..  or  tend  with  others  -yeod. 

»*  D  J.  010,  L 

'*  B,J.  ina,  va. 

»•  D.  oni,  avd. 

'"  D,J„  D  ,  ir  urn.  bdmbfiTe. 

'*  D,J.  ins.  L 

^  D.J«,  D.  u.H  ottan  extra  ittrukB. 

*^  D.  hMnioziib. 

**  D.J.,  D,  iiw.  va. 

'*  D.J.,  M.  irmtioaal  min  [M'cidontal  oDiiisioQ  of  nigas), 

**  So  D  ciporly ;  oihen  -apahlb  (?),  or  the  like, 

^  lij*  in*,  aigh. 

*•  f)id  be  ^ujtprts*?  rroouvi  to  be  ii  first  periiinid  like  '  aojl'  f 

■•  So  K*:  D.J.  ymitlelund* 

»  I>J.  om,  L 

»»  D.J.  or  M.  iiu.  i  r-ubi), 

'^  D.J.  oni   i 

*  D,  omrdumau. 


THK   Fr 
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den  titUlinmmiidaii  ^  gtlhun  hunldo^  'm;  Talnsan  ^k  i^ 
iurit^kiiiilU  ^  kiinl5  11  v6  valman  madd  ivudlh,  (13)  itmat 
min  vnltiKm^  iKiuiiian"^  liilii  zerkbundo^  muti  jnm  i^ 
•h?t  I  hftramak,  (14)  miia  gftdman-homaadLyni  win 
lin'khrmduu  **  Yohcvuiid  [khwshkurtura]  khurkhsheto-* 
(vu)  ^'*  *iii^inahntrim  nun  aa&hiitiTiino  yebovGodo  [hS- 
cluiHluntilru  hmuand  gadmao  alto  ^^  i  klivesbkirlli  ra 
ftllu  ^  I  \mvnn  Uiut)  I  gabril  va  ^'^  zak  i  ^*  pa^aa  taoG  i  jdni 
liaiU'di^na  **  yebevUDd  boniand  ^^  aigb  khveshkarih 
hrinumd  *^  rilihftnd  gilf t  bomun^  gadman  bana  alto  i  ^'^ 
{mvaii  fuTin  P*  gabni  gtidiuan-boraand  ^-^  3*akbseniiziicjl 
vii**  khvojibkiirih  a^ak  rfilMik  vabdriiijxo^^J, 
(1ft)  imlnaeiU  kardil  paTan  sak  t  valman  khudayih  ^^  amarg 
pfib  va**  vTr  abilsbiahnlh  ^  maya  va**  aurvar  [algli 
ink  t*^  ia  avityasi*^**^**  khoahk^*  la  khosbko]. 
*  AU 

8w  l>,  I  wp  tin**t  ?v|wwlu«  DJ».  «!«,,  »&  t«rsiifiihih  {#ti)  «ir  tko  like.     Mf. 


t 

t 
f 
f 
t 
If 


e^>UJ,,  D.  if  kwm«e;  <ni;  E^nte. 
hi.,  Rim^l, 

W  lUr*.  D.  aft*. 
"  a/,  Iviii,  m. 

^'  ^-'  '     '  -    .'";:^aa. 

»»  nj..lXUi^iYV\K,DJ,K«*i»C^<v^xVimMCi  K»  khudiTib  (or  *Uiti^-'). 

»  ;^K  w^  tW  I^«4  A»d  tliy^  PiMTsa-IVf^  l>ftkl.  Wxs  diMshbGBoad.  That  inL« 
<wnwi><H>»^  Kvr  II  v«»  lUKWravx^  *» « diwrtkWuvrawu  * :  b«t  it  aaT  bftTe  uiseii  from 
Ml  « »k)KVkik-/  l>  J.  M««»  lv>  K*v^  «Mx«*Ybi»Uik  (or  -hidkB) ;  bet  if  m,  tiie 
vctii  M  ^YVff^wiiliMk     1  <l^  ».4  lld»k  ak^OKt^Tvkuk  ;j«>}  wis  mmak  ba«, 

B.  wwMi  l»  Wv¥  *?«kKtlai^  viik  Tir  ivftMk^ ;  lax^  AiJr-«oiUdtt&.  Skoild 
it  W  MMMiM  ti»  ma  d^ur-^VKblMi\  ^c  &r-kbctfbkkl».V  <v  dir-kosk^kaft  (f)Y 
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(16)  kburishn  1  vashtamunano  ^  anaYazbiabno  [aigh  amat 
kliaduk  I  vashtamilnd  bud  ^  khadOk  mado  yehevuiid]. 
(17)  pavan  zak  P  yim  *  khudiylli*  i  arvand  la  sarmak 
yehevund*^  va^  la  garmak.®  (18)  la  zarmano  yebe- 
vund  va**  la  margih  va  la  areshko'"  i^^  Bhedaan-^'  -diFdo 
[homaDd  hamal "  yehevund  homand*  bara  min  vinas 
lakhvar  daaht  yekavlmuDad  **  boiiiaod  *^]. 

(19)  xv-8alak5  '^hu-(hu-)-r5di8hno  ^^  fraz  satund  hamandabu  va 
benman  ••^^  kadarzal  [homand  burzak  ^^  pavan  slayishiio 
I  puaar  giift  aigh  benman  ^  aetuno  nevak  yehevund  i  *^ 
abu  ^^  va^  abO**  aetuno  nevak  yehevund  chiguno^"* 
benman*^].  (20)  hafnai^^  vad  amat  shall tal*'  yebe- 
vijud  (i)  ^*^  hfiramak  yim  i  ^^  sbet  I  ^  viva(ri)ghan6  ** 
benman  [deumau  mindavam  aetfind  yehevrtodo]. 
"(21)  mun  lak  dadigar  bum  min  auehutaau^^  den  oat-homandan 

'  So  D,,  Mf.,  and  Ncr.*s  uriginivl ;  otbers  -ntan^ ;  D.J.  pUcea  khdrisha 
(khvar-)  in  (Id) ;  K*,  M.,  -mujj(iaii6*  I  can  onlj  suggeit  thi^^  but  M.  fieums 
uuifiidliUhiid  {tic;  so  D.J.) - 

«  8o  D.J, 

*  D  J.  om.  i. 

*  D  J.  inn.  I. 

*  D«  leemfl  -dayiK. 

*  D.J.  om.  yeh«vu]i4^ 

*  D.J.,  D.  om.  va. 

^  D.J.  migbt  be  ganM!  (?). 

*  D.J.  om.  vft. 

^^  DJ.y  D.  oro.  c  in  the  word. 
»»  DJ.  om.  i. 
**  D.  shMaxyun. 

"  D.J.  lumii;  but  pooeibly  m«imt  for  h«mik ;  Xdr.  fafoun  the  laat  with 
Barram. 
**  D,  extra  stroke . 

*^  D.  homoml  I  or  homunend) ;  M.  hdntan^* 
»•  So  D.J,  ;  K*  shauUk. 
'■^  Parai-Pera,  marks  the  *hu-/ 
*^  So  D.J. ;   K^  puB ;  D.J.,  D.  om*  ra*  oc  mis|p]ac«i  it. 
»  So  the  Parii-Pt^rs.  and  D.,  and  ooibundk  {He)  or  bursftk  with  S*  (nor-sak), 
*>  So  D.J..  D. ;  others  pua» 
*»  D  J.  ine.  i. 

»«  D  J,,  D.  om.  -bfromabu. 
^  D.J.  ins.  Ta. 
»•  D.J,  ina.  i. 
>»  D.J.,  D.  om.  K 
**  So  DJ.,  D. 
*'  D  J.,  D.  -tiiL 

*'  I  imppliiHl  when  reading  shaltltii. 
^  D,/,,  D.,  M.  in*.  1  in  *yiin-t-shH/ 
^**  D,  \m.  1. 
»'  DJ.,  D.  om.  *6. 
»  Bif  0.;  D.J.  maxdaataa 


^.n.A.6.  1900. 


as 
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gefiano  hiinid*  horaanih  muQ  sak  tflrsakasib*  kardo 
[zak>  iievakili  algh  vad  am  jrehevunad]  va*  maman 
avO  vnlman  mad^l^  nevakih,^ 
(22)  av6  li  yjilnian^  pasukhvo  guft  bora  T  ahariibo  I"^  diiransb, 
(2;i)  anviyan^'^  li  dadlgar  min  ansbiltiian  '^  den  ast-bomandano 
gehlniS  bilnid**  bomai^am  valman**  zuk  tarsaka&ib*' 
kardo  ¥a  avo  valman  mado  avadih,  (24)  aiiiat'*  min 
Talman  pfis^"^  lala  zerkhilod  **  mun  afzarvia  ferldiiml^^ 
[bomatid  af/JrvMh  ^'  bana  ^^  jebeviiiHl  aigh  asb  ^  kba- 
nakti^  min  madam -m and  ^^  T  abidanm  kabed  yeheviindo 
va^*  znkicb  I^  dabak  pavan  atahmekTh  **  lakbvar 
-^akhdntid  afasb  kbOdayyib^^  bana  va-*^  khvesbitBo  i  ae^ 
pedak  la  yehevund  ralmaii  dashto].  (2^^)  miinasb  makhi- 
tund^  aio^^  i  dal.ak  i  III-zafar**»  i  IIT-kaniar  I  YI- 
aib  I  baEuro  "-jostar  [i  *^  adudok  ^  I  pavan  goliarako] 


^   DJ.,  D,,  M.  imfliii  6itr»  rtioke  ;    can  H  bt  baafi-ld,    *fi*   befona   tiiP 
vofbal  termiiiatii>n  f 

■  i^^  D.piAiidy  ;  othon  -agokik  (?J. 

•  D.J.  om.  i. 

•  D.,  M.  (notice  this  striking  difference  of  M.  from  K»),  D.J.,  K*  kii/dSh. 
''  D.J.  has  un6  and  om.  next  two  i's. 

■  Or  athviyau  (so  1  much  prefer). 

•  D.J.  om.  i. 

"  So  D.J.,  D.  ;   K»,  etc.,  mardiiman. 

"  D.J.  again  extra  stroke. 

*'  D.J.  avo,  or  an6. 

"  So  D  plainly ;  others  -agahih  {sic?). 

**  So  D.J.  amat;  K»  mun. 

"  D.J.,  D.,  M.  piis  ;  K»  benman. 

*•  D.J.  om.  (?). 

"  D.J.,  Mf.  -iin. 

*'  Does  M.  mean  -yisi-ash  P 

*•  D.  seems  an6. 

^  So  D.J.,D. nearly (khano- or  khaniS-);  cf.  Ner.'8Te9raani;  D.J.,K.»khaduk. 

'^  So  D.J.  ;  K.^  and  others  avarm and. 

"  D.J.  ins.  va. 

»  D.J.  om.  i. 

•*  Or  'stahmakash  ' ;  D.  stahmbfi  (sic). 

»  So  D.J.  ;    K»  might  be  khiicjai  {sic)  (or  *  khvad-'). 

••  D.J.  om.  ya. 

"  D.J.  om.  ae. 

«•  SoD.J.,  D.;  K'za4. 

"  SoD.J.,D.;  K*az6k(80). 

*>  D.  seems  zifar. 

**  D.J.  seems  to  diride  differently. 

«»  D.  om.  L 

»  D.J.,  Mf.,  and  D.  om.  0  and  have  ada^ak  ;  E>  (Sp.)  has  adi<][^k. 
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(2d)  P  kabed  aojo  Bhedayya  dmjd  I*  saritar^  avo  gehan 
and*  zySnkar  [i-  dnrvand].  (27)  miinaah  kabed  aojtum 
diTij  fraz  kariuld^  gaiirak*  minavad  madam  av5  ast- 
hnmandano  gehauo  pa  van  margih  !^  zak  i^  aharayit* 
gehiina  [aigfiash  niin  driljo  ^' ^"  i  stih  khaduko  **  zak 
Btahmaktar  yehabOnd  ^  **  kil  tlivam  yim  aburetii 
loas:*iata  *^  .  ,  .  '*  zak  baiui  ^^  umar  ai^h  kula  zak 
7A  an  Eitib  pa  van  dataaiio  i  auhartuazd  lubatio  yeheviind 
wsli  baiii^'  karda  va  Ilumjifi  **  ?  (eic)  (or  better  var- 
liomarif])  yehevuiid  ;  mitidavam  zh\i  tubauo  ^^^  yehevuad 
kiirdano  afiish  la  karda]. 

(28)  inuti  L»k  saditjar  bora  niin  aurtliutaiiii  deii  aat- 
bomandano  "*  j^ehauo  hiinkP'  horiiatnb  *^  va  mun  zak 
tarsaka^ib  ^^  kardo  va  mamao  avo  Yalmaii  mado  avadlh. 

(29)  adino^b  ^  avo  li  valmaii  pasukhvo  yemaleluod^^  bom 
I**  abnnibo  i  diiraasb. 

(30)  mto  (better  tbrllo**)  i  saiimiintJ'*  I^  8iid-kbva»tar  (!)  *" 


^  D  ins*  h 

»  D  J,  oni.  i. 

'  D,J*  om»  thf*  'li '  or  *rt '  of  K*  (Sp),  hot  ^f^vm  tj>  tunao  sarTfarin,  m  D. 

*  lobt^tiii  of  ur5«  M    stH.'m»  au6  {lr>m  Inter  iidml). 

*  VJ.  Bccm5  kirtnld  (*»^),  but  the  first  *  !*  ia  aomowLut  tkvaU^d. 

*  B.  hiu  ^nndk,  om.  the  AUppoaed  *  r.* 
'  M,,  D,  ins,  u 

*  DJ.  inj.  !;  othanom. 
»  8uU. 

'*>  DJ.  pechiip«  hM  I. 

'I'  Oitoiion  in  Ztnd  charncten,  location  discosiod  later;  the  words  are  siniple. 

**  D.,  or  M.  ku6. 

*■  DJ,  ora.  1mr», 

'*  Bo  according  to  the  ngna ;  aJ«o  '  va)  denman  *  would  be  represented  by 
thf  III  ■  l>ut  NfT.'s  TrLJSvdV5  (so  rt*adirig)  suggest*  an  emtiidiitioti.  Viir-g-araau 
is  iilstf  a  possible  deciphtrment ;  '  ht^AitjUin^: '  (?}.  I  dta  not  at  nU  coufident 
B»  to  'Uumiia'  liji  =  'tu^  or  in  any  n^peet  jcf.  Utd  P.P.  01.)  ;  perhaps 
'  r«f-)»nm3md  *  u  to  h«  substituted. 

**  DJ,  iubiuO  (iitf). 

••  So  DJ.pOm   L 

"  D.J,  eupcriluous  firoVe. 

'•  1>.  bomofiih.  Bs  often. 

•♦  6a  D.,  but  with  AcddentAl '  -shik*  for  *  slh  ' ;  othen  -gthih  (P). 

**  D.J,,  D  om»  ndln^iih, 

»'  8o  I) J.:  othengiift, 

II  M   .—   ' 

>>  I  Id  to  this  dedpheiiDent. 

**    D  J.  iQ..  i 

**  ()na  of  tho  translatof^s  tare  egrr«<teieRi  Idunderf,  eaiised  donlitfess  by  the 
auoo  of  thii  t«rmifiAtion  *  *iufht6  *  trtioi '  «ef  **  ^suj  in  somi»  anvicnt  MjS.     In 


.X.«it&:  P^aoiK. 


X«. -liraift," 


•kksTitiBdfti 


iUM 


D^.  MSB  -mJA  lifefr  asm  sB«^ 

DX4M.L 

fkD. 
DXMLzak. 

fi.  kin  basi  for  I. 
D  J.  iM.  va. 
1},J.  f/m.  ra, 

O.J.,  M.  M«B  di45  1 ;  D.  has  dad.  but 
U.i.,  I),  ioa.  aab  ;  D.  om.  i  after  dad. 
80  I>  J.,  D. ;  Sp.  'iu4 ;  D.J.,  D.  om.  fol.  ra. 
80  D.J.,  and  om.  i. 
l)J,  iiM.  va. 
D  J.  om.  Ta. 

H<nD«  prefer  to  tranicribe  goshand  ( ?  rather  applied  to  animals) ; 
va. 
M«  ha«  th«  figiif  for  'g.' 


(fu*}  for  *  a  *  IB  aristar. 


D.J. 
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guft 


ai 


oJ 


kjir  pa  van  ^acl  vesh  kardo  ;  mayndad  * 
homand'  dada^  i  tajik  rehevundo  afash  fnin  gesvar 
barii  guft  mahgoaha-aapo  ^  g^i^^  ^  homuud  haiiii'sh  la 
skikuftih^  maman  ®  gcs^  turkan '  ich  ***  yakheeniiud], 
(34)  munash  raakhltOnd^^  azo^*  I^  sriibar  i  aftpo-nupard*^ 
P*  gabra-aupardo  I  vish-hrnnand,  i  *"*  zardu,  (35)  munaeh 
madam  vish  *^  raolnid  yekaviraunej  ***  susya  ^'-bala  zak 
i  zardo  [horaand,  denman  zak  zlsh*®  pavan  kamar  lala 
vazluofl*^  (**  khsbvaepaya  ^'^  vaenaya  bareSna'*")"  zak 
zI^^h  ^  pavan  zafar  bura  neflunast^  alro*^  mun^**  (am)^** 
aeluno  yemaleliincd  horaand  kola  II  (do)  khadOkd^^  2ak 
1  iind  2^  baial  -"^  lala  vazlQodo  ^^  va  zak  i^^  and^*  dirangih  *^ 
bara  neflunasto^  alt  mOo  aetiino  yemaleluned  homatid 


»  So  K\  M.  ;  DJ.,  D.  haTO  mahvindad, 

•  D.  om.  bomjui^. 

•  D.  difiih  Of  diii^h* 

»  So  K*,  D.  ;  D.J.  oro. 

•  D  J.  om. ;  D.  giSft ;  K>,  M.  yenuiUeliitid  ;  D,  J.  om. 
^  D.  shikuftih. 

■    M.  OID. 

•  So  D-  pi  fturkftanich,  N,B,)  ;  otliePB  tfirkiS-cli. 
»•»  D.J.,  D.  om.  I, 

>*  So  D,J,,  D.;  otbers  zad. 

''  D.J,  cnriouafy  om*  azd  !  here,  but  maj  lift?e  moiuuh  ki6  bdore  mftkhltuo^. 

^'  M.  seem*  th  L 

"  D.  om.  i- 

"  D,  om.  Tish  (carioBaly) ;  baa  madum  (avd  or  a.n6). 

»<•  DJ.,  D.  .Did, 

"  SoD.J.,  D.;'  K»aip. 

»•  8o  D.J.,  D. ;  K>  fA  wb. 

*»  D.J.,  M.,  D.  kh»b,  etc.  (in  Zend  cbaracterB), 

So  K\  M.  (?) ;  D  J.  vainiiya ;  D.  ramiyita. 

lio  E^  bamoa  ;  D*  bare^iiA ;  D.J.  barenaii  €f.  yt.  19,  40« 
-'*  All  in  Zeod  chtirnctcrB, 
*^  D.J.  b«g^im  a  new  »«^tion  ben*.     D.J.  om.  second  zuk  i ;  D.  om.  J* 
."  SoD.J.,  D. ;  K»(tJii.)  wkiub. 

M.  om.  Sp.'s  final  -6 ;  D.  in«.  i. 

SoD.J.,  M. 
*•  So  D.J.  ins,  am ;  cf.  man,  or  amanJi  in  43. 
*'  D.J.,  D-  om.  final  -6  ;  aiid  D.  ini.  ra. 
5'-  U.J..  D.,  M.  mark  »d.^ 
»  Mf.  b*l». 
w  So  D.J. 
»<  DJ.,  D.  om.  u 

«  So  D  J.,  M, ;  K»  looks  at  if  it  meant '  cband  '  (tbe  '  cb  *  Zend), 
"  8o  moat  rationally.     Tbe  Parsi-Pera.   MS.  has  the  traditicmal  d-r*in*i ; 
D.  imratea  the  final  si^  which  1  decipher  aa  *  gib  '  here ;  cf.  Old  Vtn,  draoga. 
X  b.  int.  u 
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kifr**  '  (P)  aah  '  tnadatn  posh  to  ^  fchoshko  jekavlmunad,* 
(36)  mOa  pa  van  Talman  madam  kere^spo  khaya  pa  van 
zuk  B&mTuo*  dig*  pito®  pukhto.'  (37)  zak^  l  avo* 
rapiaviuo  daman  6  ;  taftd  *o  mar  [ai^haah  garm  yehe- 
TOnd]  khvTsfld*^V[aIgh  II-(do)-rageImaii*^  jehevundo*^], 
(38)  afdah  Mz  zak  i  ^*  asinino^*  dig  *^  fraz  spiird^^  zak 
pfl  ashardinldak  *^  maya  bara  fiatiiDdd,^  (•i9j  frayfrn 
pa¥aa  tara  bara  t»]idn  ^^  gabra  -  rainishii  ^*  keresasp 
[homaiid  nmrdum*  -  mlnishriih*  hana  yehevund  aigh 
aih^  libbeiBtaan  pa  van  giis  da^Lt], 
(40)  mun  lak  taaura  boin^*  luin  anshutaiiii  dea  ast-b5- 
manditiS**  gehanU  hflnid^^  bamaiuh  va^^  rnfin  zak  i** 
taraakislb  ^  kurdo  va  miiu  ^*  avo  '*  valmau  mad*5  avidih. 

'  EnfoJih  ?  or  kafaraeh,  if  coneet,  would  mmu  Itaf  =  *  froth  '  +  -  F  The 
PafsUPerH.  iiidieattss  hiftt ;  eo*  oot  noceding  to  *  m]u* 

^  Wt!  are  greatly  jadebted  to  D.  hetie  £or  giving  lu  Clio  inieHi^bk  poalitd, 
at  pOi^ht  Ta. 

*  So  DJ.,  etc.;  D.  -11^4^ 

*  D.  hm  eitm  stroke  as  belaw* 

*  So  D.J.,  M, ;  K*  ^6. 

^  M.  om.  pit  (carioiulyj :  D.J.  pM. 

'sod.j.:m: 

'  DJ.  om.  L 

'  So  K^  maj  be  dedphered;  but  DJ*  hm  Talmaa* 

10  So.  D.J. 

"  So;  D.  khvast;  see  Old  Pahl.  Fazand  gl.  khast ;  D.J.  khvisa^  or  khvitt  (P). 

"  D.J.  ins.  va,  or  has  -mand. 

"  So  D.J. 

»*  D.J.  om.  i. 

"  D.  has  extra  stroke  (P). 

"  So  M. ;  D.J.,  D.  dig«  or  -Ta ;  D.J.,  D.  om.  i ;  K»  has  -va,  or  -6. 

^''  D. J.,  D.  have  spurd ;  E^,  M.  have  extra  irrational  stroke  ^spuranana^*  (P)> 
or  was  it  meant  for  a  causative  spuran- ;  cf.  pers.  causat.  -an-. 

»«  D.  ins.  i. 

>»  Cf .  Pers.  ashardan  =  *  to  bake.' 

w  So  D.J. 

^*  So  D.J.,  D. ;  K^  curiously  om.  tajido,  which  might  also  be  reproduced  as 
tachidd,  or  indeed  tazid6  (?). 

»*  So  D.J. ;  K»,  M.  mardum-mm-**. 

'•  D.  om.  ash. 

«*  D.  h6man4  (P). 

*^  So  D.J. ;   others  have  a  superfluous  i. 

^*  D.J.,  D.  continually  show  an  extra  stroke ;  can  it  bean  inserted  *  6 '  between 
hiin  and  i4,  hiin5-i4  (P),  as  sometimes  at  the  term,  of  a  noun  before  a  final  suffix  ; 
possibly  it  may  be  hiinini4  for  huninld  (causative) ;  but  I  make  the  suggestion 
that  the  somewhat  mysterious  sign  hitherto  rendered  as  '  6 '  may  be  after  aU  a  mere 
sign  of  division  after,  or  between,  consonants,  but  irregularly  applied ;  cf .  ved.  4  • 

"  D.  ins.  va. 

«•  D.J.  ins.  !. 

**  So  D.,  fully  and  clearly  as  always ;  others  must  be  rendered  *tar8agahih,  or 
Bomethiog  like  it. 

^  D.J. ;  K'  va  maman ;  D.  may  be  va  zak  (P). 

»i  D.iakP 
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(41)  afash  av5  It  Talmaa*  pasukhvo  guft  hom  i  aharubo  ^ 

(i)  dur-arlsh* 

(42)  puruilia^ptj  ^  li  tasum  min  andhutaaa  dea  ast-faomandan  ^ 

gebano  hfiuidoVa^  valman  zak*  taraakasIK'  kardo  va  zuk 

ava  valmaa  rtiadu  uvadth.    (4  J)  uinat  miu  valmau  lak  liila 

zerkliurulo    hdmatiiU "    lak    avejak  ®    zartudhto    den  ^^ 

mihand  *'    i    piirii^baspo  ^*    P*    javido- shedayya  ^*   P* 

auharmazd-dcnii  ^^    [aito    inun    javid  -  slieduyya    ash  '"^ 

lakbvar  ste^^  man  3'emaleluued].     (44)  den  zak  1  namik 

aeran-vej*^  [iilgh  Teh***  daitlk**'^^*']  lak  fratilra  zartuaht 

ahuriaver  fraz  srudo  [alghat  yaghtti-*  I  vaj  ^  li  (?)  kardo  ^] 

bara  yt'drvjnishixih  ^^  [pavau  barn  gobishnih]  IIIL  vad'*^ 

avo    zak    T^    akhar    (45)     pavau    khnjzdyek ^'*   fraz** 

srayishulh  [tukhshakllia  **]. 

1  D.J,,  D.  oni. 

'  DJ.  coriotialy  om.  mhanibA;  I  utippW  I- 

*  D,  has  u  tu  Puru-  ;  oth«irs  Puru-  ;   ii.J.,  D»  om*  I. 

*  So  U, ;  and  D  J,,  D.  inn.  i. 

'  0.J«,  0.  «s  tifiUAl  extra  atroke  (for  n^  0^  or  I  (?))« 

•  D  J.,  D.  om.  L 
^  So  D.  as  aiwjiyfl* 
'  D.  huifionih. 

•  Or  avfzink. 
»"  B.J.  ins.  i. 

*»  DJ.,  D,  hare  puru- ;  iaa.  L 

"  D.J,  oni,  i. 

>*  So  aJ.  ;  D.  ihedi, 

*•  D.  -da^istAn. 

*"  D.J..  D.»  M.  om-  ash. 

^*  So  D,  fieemB  ae  manf)  for  the  mnfini^i  of  the  ntlier«  ;  the  Parsi-Pcnt.  hai 
tb<»  dntno  ;  oh  to  aiurtnO,  c[.  tbe  '  am  '  iti  3<x  I  hrive  fttnoug;  otlitif  ausge^tiond 
thought  of  Q  [Ktflsibk'  kkhrar-homnud  =  *  a  repeated*  javid-e*  ;  and  *  mkhvar* 
liiiru-  ttn6  *  (iignin  the  ttimc,  that  (?}), 

"*  So  D. 

**  D,J.t  D.  ora,  shapir  i ;  D.  ha*  veh. 

*»  So  D.  -ik;  I), J.  dditih6  (f),  but  perji »> pa  meaning  daitik;  K*  -tihtor  -aik(f)). 

«  D  J.»  D.  om,  L 

**  DJ.  om.  va, 

**  80  D.,  also  «o  marked  in  M.  '  y/ 

*'  Ur  for  *  b»j  ' ;  bo  D.,  wolfinjcj,  perhnpfl,  our  dUllculty. 
be  a  rtimuaut  of  a  ahatteivd  ahuiiaver,  i,^.,  *  •naver '  (so) ; 
nirer  (ao^i.     Ner,  hat^  unfortunait^ly  uu  gitj«i  hciitr. 

*"  So  t)J.     Ner.  has  uufortunately  no  glom  hard. 

»'  D,  nmrk^»ded  .' 

^*  1)J.,  D,  om.  tlio  astra  Atroke. 

"  DJ.  oin,  i- 

'*'  D.  mi»rk»  *y'  nnder ;  formi  of  the  letters  ar©  Taried  in  the  MSS.  ;  see 
ZcuU  tt^it.  Khmoxhdyehya ;  the  Pahl.  wurd  here  ii&itaiea  tht»  Zeud  dosety, 
^  k  *  i«  a  common  vndiu^ ;  nee  even  vohuk. 

W  M,  mijDrbt  Iw  voj  I?;,  *»m.  *  fr.' 

*  D.J.  curinuwly  om.  '  k.*  I  prefer  tvttkh?*h-  to  tukhsh-  everv where,  hut  the 
trouble  to  airaiigt*  a  thoroughly  critical  odition  i»  io  ^reai  that  I  postpone  such 


OtherwiAe  it  would 
the  Parai^Pera.  huii 
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(46)  lak  den  damik  uikanii*  kartlo^  horaand  harvispu* 
8h64ajya  zartiifihto  niun  pish  *  rain  zak  vira-r5di8hii5 
patid  homand  ^  madam  pavati  denmati  damik  [paran  she- 
dayyi*  karpib  hamand  kola  zak  miiQ  tano  minaTad 
tuban3  jebeviind  kardanO  ash  karp  '  bsri  ghikasto  *  va  * 
zak  miin  la  tubano  *•*  yebevuod  kardano  benafsman  ^^ 
bara  tebrunastS  **  kalbut  barn  *^  tebrunastd  **  bana  al^b  ^® 
min  zak  friiz  pa  van  shedayya  *^  karplh  vinas  la  tubanfl" 
yebevundo  1*  kardnno  vad  pavan  stor- ^^-karpih  va 
anshuta-karpTh  kevanicb  ^  av6  ^*  kunend  ^^].  (47)  mun 
aoj-bomand^  homanih^  va^  mfin  takik  bomanih^*  rnun 
tiikhshak  homanib''  raiin^*  tiz  bBmanih'^  miin^  alto  aigh 
piruzkartar-yehabuad^  yekavrmunih  min  zak  i  mma- 
Yadan  dam  [mio  darao^^  i  minavadan  nafsbmao]. 

(48)  afaab  gfifto  zartUiibt  mgh  nam^izo  avo^  bom. 

*  So  D. 

>  Sri  D. 

*  So  D. ;  nihtts  IdtThS. 

*  P.  ■*  alwajB  (P),  lioinwiid, 

'  D.J. ;  K*  M.  k&lbut. 

*  So  D. J.,  D. ;  others  tebranast. 

*  D.J.  ins.  va. 
>o  Om.  -6. 

"  So  D. :  D.J.,  etc.,  khod. 
12  D.  skikast. 
»  D.  om. 
i«  D.  shikast. 

^^  So  D.J.  ;  D.J.,  D.  om.  maman  ;  and  D.  om.  hanft. 
»•  D.  sbeda. 
"  M.  tuban. 
»«  So  D. 

*•  D.J.  short  vowel. 
^  D.J.  kevanich  i. 
"  D.  ghal. 

**  So  D.J. ;  others  vabdunand  (soP). 
^  D.  -mond. 
'*  D.  -mdnih. 
"  D.J.  ins.  va. 

^  D.  homonih.     I  prefer  tvakhsh-,  but  have  avoided  quibbling  departures 
from  usaee  throughout. 
^''  D.  homonih  ;  D.J.  ins.  miin. 
'•  D.J.  ins.  mun. 
'•  D.J.,  D.  ins.  mun. 
»  So  D.J.,  D. ;  K*  dado. 
"  So  D.J.,  D.  ;  K»  damano. 
»  D.J.,  D.  have  this  av«. 


Art.  XXIIL — Noie%  on  Indian  Coins  and  Seah, 
JVw  KuMas^  a  people  of  Northern  India, 
Rapsok»  M.A.,  M.B.A.S. 


Part  ni. 
By  E.  J. 


Thr  identification  of  the  kiogdom  of  KulHta,  which  Hiouen 
Thsang  Tisited.  with  the  present  valley  of  KuUa  seems  to  be 
quite  beyond  dispute;*  and  the  hipse  of  more  than  twelve 
centuries  and  a  half  has  effected  so  little  change  in  the 
conditions,  that  Hiouen  Thsaog^s  description  and  the 
account  in  Hunter's  Gazetteer  are  curiously  similar.  Like 
its  neighbour  the  kingdom  of  Chamha  (8kt,  Canpakd)^  it 
belongs  to  the  eastern  or  Jalandhar  group  of  Hill  States 
in  the  Panjab.^  At  present  this  group  consists  of  twelve 
states^  but,  according  to  Cunningham,  there  were  formerly 
only  four — Jiilaiidhtir,  Chambaj  Kullu,  and  Mandi.  Of  the 
first  and  third  we  have  a  detailed  description  by  Hiouen 
Thsang,*  and,  as  will  be  seen  (i«/l,  p.  541),  it  is  possible 
that  he  mentions  the  second  under  another  name.  In  our 
attempts  to  unravel  the  tangle  of  ancient  Indian  geography, 
the  untying  of  one  knot  fortunately  often  leads  to  the 
untying  of  others.  The  identification  of  the  Kulutaa  may 
enable  us  to  identify,  with  a  greater  or  les9  amount  of 
certainty,  other  peoples  who  occur  with  them  in  the 
geographical  lists.  It  may,  therefore,  serve  a  useful 
purpose,  if  we  examine  in  detail  all  the  known  occurrences 
of  the  Eulutas  in  literature  and  on  inscriptions  and  coins.'^ 


*  Cunningham  :  AnemU  Omgraphy  qf  India,  p.  142. 
'  Id  ,  p|i.  130  ff. 
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lltoVMN  T118AN0:  (in  India  a.d.  629-645.) 

1 1  liUiMU  Thuniig**  viidt  to  the  kingdom  of  EnlOta  is  deacribed 
in  ilu^  fviuHK  Uvtok  of  his  travels.^  From  Chi-no-po-H 
(Cl'M/M^'  -'  tho  iiUHloru  Patti^  according  to  Canningham'}, 
\\^  hmt  |ilHHHHHltHi  to  She^Um-VO'lo  {Jdlandhara,  ealled  also 
IVt^i^^ih),  tht^uov  to  K^iH'iU'to  {Kulljcta),  and  thence  to 
HK^  h  I^H  /n  [Ssitmtrn,  tho  kingdom  of  the  Satlaj),  About 
{\\\\  \\\\^\\\\\\k^\\k\\\  wi  tht^o  phicos,  broadly  speaking,  there 
«mu  W  \\\\\^  \iouU«  In  his  account  of  Kuluta,  Hionen 
ThtHUH  hI«v^  ^ivtvi  tho  i)irt>otions  and  distances  of  two  other 
^»I^\^^J*^  /.v*  H'A*  Miui  Xt^^kh^  (possibly  to  be  read  Mo-lo-po),* 
\\\\^\\l\\  U  M)^)H^<ii¥  th^t  ho  did  not  visit  them,  bat  obtained 
hii  iu^vi^iuHti\vu  MKmt  thorn  from  hearsay.  The  former 
hM  l^vu  ivU^ulirtiHl  with  IdAn/*;  but  with  regard  to  the 
|^^«iM\M^  s^lf  Iho  Uttor  lhor^«  is  a  difference  of  opinion. 
rv\uuiu.k5hHm*  uUM\tifi^Hl  it  with  **  Mar-po,  the  actual  name 
\^\  \\\\^  \^\\^\\\\\\>  wt  l.culik**;  but  Vivioii  de  St.  Martin/  on 
\iu»  >hN»\u;iN  N^t"  .1  Ov^u^  ut^^ru\l  by  the  Chinese  editor  to 
Ou»  v'tls  s  s  ^K^i  .^lu^iUv^r  iKHtno  fv^r  tho  phu»e  was  San-po-ho, 
\\KA  uvv  lvvv>p,  au»u  u\  ivL  v.titvir.iT  it  with  Cnnpakd.  It  must 
t»v'  ♦^luuvu^i  r»  »i  Ux  \',  ^'i  \*u^  viitwtiv^n  nor  tl.e  distance  given 
l*\  Uvv»a,u  lI'vkM^  x\v  tv  r.\o  vvwituMi  v>f  Chanibu  in  relutioii 
\N»  KvuUi  v^.u  V,o  u'i\  h<\o  Kvn  misinformed,  or  a  mistake 
vvM\  Sws  v'voi  w*.  v\\*:v\  >v^*\\o  othor  SvHvrvV.  San-po-ho  must 
.v^nU  \^  t.v>v.U\i  u^  ♦vv\N>cr,:  r  ':•  :s.;,  but  the  Chinese 
^sLu'v  ui4\  "'.iVv^  \\^'^  ".♦>■  iv,-,  u*.  s^iv-.vv^i!^:::  it  to  be  another 
\v.»u»o   i\^     ^     ■     ^^     ,  V.  Wo   s:  All   have  occasion  to 

\svuv\u\v>^  ^:.,^  x-\xs,;xxo.\  v^^    ,.;s  iv^v//,   hctxv.ttor  y^*♦^^.  p.  541). 
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Mahabhahata. 

The  Kuliitaa  are  mentioned  in  the  topographical  li^ta 
contained  in  the  Bhiaraa-parvan  of  the  Mahabharala 
under  the  gui*ie  of  a  description  of  the  country  of  Bharata 
given  by  Sanjaya  in  answer  to  a  question  of  the  blind  king 
Dhrtarastra.  These  lists  are  included  io  Wilson's  translation 
of  the  Vimu'purdm.  They  are,  no  doubt,  late  additions  to 
the  epic,^  and,  like  other  similar  catalogues  of  names  of 
per^ns  and  places  given  in  the  Punlnas,  are  now*  owing 
to  the  ignorance  and  carelessness  of  succc^ssive  trauscriberi* 
of  the  MsS,,  in  many  ca^es  almost  hopelessly  corrupt.  The 
only  hope  for  the  rest+jratiou  of  these  corrupt  passages  lies 
in  the  positive  evidence  affurdud  by  insoriptioas  and  coinid. 
The  ^loka  in  which  the  reading  Ktduta  is  to  be  restored 
Appears  thus  in  the  Bombay  (1862)  edition  of  the  Mahu- 
bharata,  Bhisma-purvan,  Adbjaya  8,  52  : — 

KdimiMft  Sifici/tmauiird  Gdnd/tdrd  Dnriakas  tathd  | 
Abhisdfd  *l/iuidicat  Saimid  Bdhlikdis  tathd  \\  52  || 

Wilson  (Visnupurana,  ed.  Hall,  li,  p.  174)  reads  UWa^ 
and  notes  also  the  varianti*  Ulutu  and  Kulutn,  He  adds  : 
**  the  liamayana  has  Kolukas  or  KauluUis  among  the 
Western  tribes."  The  identification  thus  suggested  will  be 
discussed  below  in  our  examiuation  of  the  passage  of  the 
inayana  to  which  Wilson  refers.  The  credit  of  firbt 
ng  that  the  variants  in  the  passage  just  quoted  from 
the  Mahabharata  were  mistakes  for  the  name  Kulata  is  due 
to  Dr.  Filz- Edward  Hall,  who,  in  his  note  to  Wilson,  says ; 
*'  The  Kuliitas— not  Kulutas — are  a  real  people  ;  see  Wilson's 
Hindu  Theatre^  vol.  ii,  p*  1G5;*  M.  V,  de  Saint  Martin's 
Mimoire  Anahjiique  snr  la  carte  de  VAsie  Centrale^  pp.  81-84, 
and  his  Etude  4ur  in  Geographic  Grvrqtte,  etc,  pp.  30U-ii03." 
It  will  be  seen  that  this  eEneudatiou  is  abundantly  supported 


•  0f,  the  in'mtfftTr  of  Hiipas  in  the  eecond  Sloka  qnoti^d  from  this  pasiai^e  of 
ihf*  Mhh.  Til  rEt.^ou  to  b«li^vtt  that  ilicirfl  w^ra  Hh^as  in  IndiA  befuna 
thi*  ringii  of  M                  I,  c,  462-180  ad, 

*  TKo  (ir«t  |KLM:igi<  ij^iiotud  from  the  lludfirftkfUi  (ifi/i,  p.  o3&). 


dnft-oif  OTBiur  corns  ahd  seals. 

by  the  fact  tliat  the  peoples  mentioned  togetber  with  the 
Kuliitafl  iQ  this  sloka  alio  ocotir  with  them  io  other  passage 
of  Sanskrit  Iiienitiire* 

Farther  on  in  the  same  passage  (iloka  64)  we  find  the 
meniion  of  a  people  called  Kuiaiihm,  of  wbom  nothing  elm 
a#ems  to  be  known : 


Sokrdgr^Hh  KuhUkakm  Munah  Parstkafft  mha  \\  64 


These  liata  ar©  m  thoroughly  corrupt  that  it  is  doubtful 
whether  seholarship  will  ever  succeed  in  restontig  them 
io  their  origtual  state.  Conjectural  emendation  is  often 
very  tempting,  but  it  will  be  safer  not  to  make  any 
corrections  except  eueh  as  are  supported  by  Bome  positive 
eridence.  In  the  present  case,  it  need  only  be  pointed  out 
how  liable  two  forms  such  as  Kulattha  and  Kuluta  would 
be  to  oonfudon*  The  possibility  of  such  eonfasion  should 
be  borne  in  mind  when  we  find  the  Eultitas  in  the  Mudri- 
rukfasa  (r.  inf*^  p.  535)  called  Mleccha#,  and  mentioned 
in  association  with  much  the  same  peoples — Cinas,  Hupaa, 
and  Parsikas  (or  Farsikas)^^ — ^as  in  this  pas^dge.  It  also 
sugsfests  a  possible  explanation  of  the  fiict  that  there 
are  two  tribes  called  Euluta  in  the  Brhat-samhitd  (r.  inf., 
p.  533). 

Bamatana. 

The  passage  of  the  Raroayana,  to  which  Wilson  refers, 
occurs  in  the  Eiskindha-kanday  xliii,  8  (Bengal  reoeoaioD, 
ed.  Gorresio) : 

Marieipattanam  eaiva  ramyam  ca  Jafilasthalam  \ 
Sutiram  Ahgalokam  ea  tathd  *Kolukam  era  ca  ||  8  || 

Wilson's  conjecture  that  Kuluta  should  be  restored  here 
is  probably  founded  on  the  variant  Kauluta  which  he 
notices.  Apart  from  this,  there  would  seem  to  be  nothing 
in  its  favour.  The  places  included  in  this  list  are  distinctly 
stated  to  be  in  the  West.  Anga  is  undoubtedly  the  country 
around    Bhagalpur,    in    BengaL      Jatilasthala    cannot    be 
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identified  witb  certainty ;  but  it  is  not  improbably  a  variant 
B   of  Jathara,  the  name  of  a  people  who  are  mentioned  together 

■  with  the  An  gas  in  the  Brhat-mrnhitd}  Of  the  position  of 
Marloi-pattana  nothing  seems  to  be  known.     It  is  evident, 

■  therefore,  that  the  place,  the  name  of  which  is  disguised 
under  the  variant  forms  Koluka  and  Kauluta  in  this  passage 
of  the  Ramayana,  must  be  sought  for  in  Bengal  rather  than 
in  the  Panjab. 

Behat«samhita  :  (Variiha-mihira,  oh,  587  a.d*) 

Varaha*mihira  places  peoples  of  this  name  in  two  divisions 
of  his  astrological  chart — (1)  the  north- west  division  and 
(2)  the  north-east  division.  In  order  to  distinguish  clearly 
between  these  two  peoples,  it  will  be  well  to  compare  the 
different  possages  in  which  they  are  mentioned.* 

(1)  KULUTAS    OF   THE   IfORTH-WlST   1»TVIRI0N. 

ativ,     Di&i  paicimottaranydtn 

Mdndavya-  Tukhdra- Tdla-Hala-Madrdh  | 

A  hnaka-  Kn  tu  (n  'Lfihada- 

Sfrirdjf/a'Nrsimha-Vana'Ehaathdfi  \\  22  |) 

Venttmnti  Phalgtdukd 

Ouruhd  Marukucca-Carmarahgdkhydh  \ 

Ekavilocana'Sulika- 

Btrghagr'tvdayakeadica,     ||  23  || 

(2)  KvLUTAS  OP  THl   NOHTfi-BAJT  DITIilON. 

xrv,    Aiidnydm  Meruka-Nastarajya- 
Pahupak-Klra-Kasmlrdh  \ 
A  hh  imm-Darmla-  Tangana- 
Kulata^Samndha'Vanatd^trdh  ||  29  || 
Biahmapura'Ddrm-Ddmara' 
Vanardjya-Kirdta-  ClHa-Kauninddh  \ 
Bhatldpalola-  Jatdsura' 
Kunatha'Kkafa'QhQfa'Kucikdkhydh  ||  30  || 


»  Fle<jt,  Topitpraphieal  List, 
*  £d,  Kern. 
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It  must  constatxtly  be  borne  in  mind  theit  tLei^  i»  no 
certainty  a^  to  the  reading  of  raanj  of  tbe  Barnes  in  the&P 
liftte.  A  glance  at  Dr,  Kern 'a  various  readin  ga  will  Bhow 
to  what  extent  the  e^i<ating  MSS,  differ  from  one  another- 
No  variants,  however,  are  given  of  the  name  Kuluta  in 
either  paaaage*  We  must  aupp<)se,  then,  either  that  the 
readings  are  correct,  or  that,  if  there  is  a  mistake  in  either 
ease,  it  is  one  which  goes  back  to  a  period  before  the  date 
of  the  existing  MSS.  The  two  passages  are  quoted  by 
Alberuni  ^  (a.d.  973-1048)  with  variantti  in  the  case  of  many 
of  the  names;  hut  here,  again,  our  word  Kuluta  appears 
Buhstantially  unaltered*  It  is,  of  course,  sometimea  a  matter 
of  opinion  how  words  ehonld  he  diTided.  In  the  first  passage 
Knfufalnkath  is  ref?arded  by  the  Sanskrit  editor,  Kenij  m 
two  words,  and  by  the  Arabic  editor,  Sachan,  as  one. 

Whether  there  were  really  two  peoples  bearing  the  name 
Kuluta,  or  whether,  in  one  case,  this  form  is  a  wrong  reading 
for  aome  other  name,  cannot,  perhaps,  be  deterniined.  In 
glancing  through  Fleet's  Topog$'aphkat  Lki^  one  cannot 
fail  to  notice  that,  in  several  cases,  e-g,  Abhtrn^  Amhasfha^ 
Bhadra,  Ohosa,  Kirdta,  peoples  having  the  same  name  are 
placed  in  two  or  more  divisions.  The  question  is  whether 
this  represents  an  actual  state  of  things,  or  whether,  in  some 
cases,  other  and  perhaps  less  known  names  have  been 
altered  into  these  by  the  copyists.  In  any  case,  the  Kulutas 
of  the  KuUu  valley  are  certainly  those  of  the  north-east 
division  mentioned  in  our  second  passage. 

These  Kulutas  must  surely,  also,  be  those  referred  to 
in  X,  11,  where  they  are  mentioned  together  with  the 
Trigarttas  and  Cinas,  and  in  the  next  6loka,  x,  12,  where 
they  are  mentioned  with  Tanganas,  Khasas  (i.e.  Khasas), 
and  Ka6mlras.  The  Kulutas  of  iv,  22,  and  xvii,  18,  occurring 
in  lists  including  the  Madras,  are  probably  those  of  the 
north-west  division. 

1  Trans.  Sachau  (ed.  1888),  vol.  i,  pp.  302,  303. 
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ItDHaXftXxsAftA  :  (yi^AKHADAiTAi  pfobablv  e.  600  a.d.) 

This  play  was  formerly  held  to  be  not  earlier  than  the 
eleventh  or  twelfth  century  of  our  era,  chiefly  on  the  authority 
f»f  \yilson,  wlio  iilentiHe«I  the  Mlecclia^s,  who  play  an  important 
part  in  the  story,  with  the  Muhammadans*  and  supposed 
the  period  of  it»  composition  to  be  that  during  which 
Muharamadan  power  wu«  gaining  the  ascendancy  in  India, 
Thia  IS,  however,  an  assumption  which  oanaot  be  sustained. 
The  word  Mhrcha  has  various  applications.  It  ia  used  to 
denote  different  foreign  tribes,  such  as  the  HuQaa,  who 
invaded  India  and  settled  in  the  northern  districts  of  the 
runjub ;  and  it  occurs  in  the  Juniigadh  Inacription  of 
Bkandagupta,  which  ia  dated  in  the  Jti8th  year  of  the 
Gupta  era  =  a.d.  457-8.^  The  period  of  the  plot  of  the 
Jlndniraksftsa  is,  of  course,  that  of  the  Maurya  Oandragnpta 
iu  the  third  ct-ntury  \\x.. ;  but  there  is  not  the  sligluedt 
attempt  to  draw  an  historical  picture,  and  the  conditions 
of  Uio  drama  are  doubtless  those  of  a  period  not  long 
Jinterior  to  the  date  of  its  compoaition.  As  Telung  has 
shown,  in  the  excellent  Introduction  to  his  edition  uf  the 
ptay,  a  considerable  number  of  iudioations  point  rather  to 
the  seventh  century  a.i>.  as  its  most  prolmble  date.  Indeed, 
ii  the  i\f\\j\(i  Avanttmrmfia  which,  in  some  M8S.,  14  substituted 
lor  Cnndnignpfa  \i\  the  concluding  sloka,  refers,  oa  is  by  no 
L means  unlikely,  to  the  Maukhari  prince  gf  that  name,  the 
[date  of  the  play  nm**t  be  within  a  few  years  of  t>00  a.d.'* 
The  Euliitas  are  mentioned  in  two  passages : — 

Act  i,  p,  48  (ed.  Telang)  : 

CS^abya,  Ah  jndfam  \  XTpnhhrfhmdn  tumi  pranidhibhyo 
yath^  tmyn  Hfit^echfirafahkast/n  mndhfjdt  prafihanatamdh  ptmea 
fikjdnnh  pnrarjd  mihrtfuyd  Rdhsaaam  atiutarliattte  |  Te  yatha  \ 

*  Floot;  C&rpm  tn^tr.  Tad.,  iii,  p.  62;  Topofrnphiml  L*€t  of  fA#  SrhMU 
tmmMti.  Ind.  Aiit .  IMtta,  p.  I«d,  »,w.  MleiTlin ;  ti,  dso  the  rttS.  mvm  by 
T«br ■    ■''  ..  xiTiii. 

'   I  -  of  literature  tafif  he  intend  (rom 

-^ :.,.»uxfts  to  ihti  EadambarS. 


J 


^M  WmSB  «F  TSVUkS 


BikttM    ... 

Fmka  tisiUmim   rtriA   Sakammrwfmimftk  mmUrimi  Omm- 

Bitmaik 
Kamimdiyakm  msimk  prnOd  pmiki  rmmfmi  r^^mlotrnk   Km- 

11: 


In  the  first  line  of  the  Utter  pMnge,  the  Calcutta  editioQ 
has  Klrak  instead  of  Vlrak.  This  reading  is  probably  to  be 
preferred.  The  Eiras,  as  will  be  seen  from  other  paaaagea, 
are  constantlj  mentioned  together  with  the  Enlntaa.  Its 
reading  parirrmtydd  in  the  second  line  is  also  an  im- 
provement. On  the  other  hand  Cedi-  instead  of  Ciiia-  is 
an  excellent  instance  of  the  way  in  which  an  unintelligent 
copviiit  will  constantlj  substitute  a  known  for  an  unknown 
name  quite  regardless  of  sense. 

The  geographical  positions  of  the  tribes  mentioned  in  these 
two  passages  are  discussed  by  Telang  in  his  Introduction, 
pp.  XXX  ff. 


Kaoambari:  (Bana,  c.  600  a.d.) 

Probably  no  historical  importance  whatever  is  to  be 
attached  to  this  passage.  It  occurs  in  J  abulias  story  of  the 
f>reviou.s  life  of  the  parrot  Yaij^ampayana,  and  refers  to 
a  damsel  named  Patralekha,  a  daughter  of  the  King  of 
Kulnta,  who  was  taken  captive  when  Kuluta  was  conquered 
by  the  groat  king  (i.e.  Tiiraplda  of  UjjayinI),  and  was  sent 
by  the  Queen,  Vilasavatl,  to  Prince  Candrapida  to  be  his 
betel-bearor. 
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Ij/am  khaki  kanyaka  mahdrajena  purvam  Euluiarajatihanim 
avqjiif/a  Ktt/uMvfiradu/ntd  Patralekhdhhidhdna  bdlikd  sail 
bami\janena  sahdmydntahpuraparkdnkdmadhyam  upanitd  | 

p.  101  [ed,  Peteraoa)  ;  trans.  Miss  Ridding,  p,  75. 

Chaiiba   Coppbr-Plate   Inscription   of   Somayarmadeva 
AND  Ajsatadeva  :    (c.  1050  A^D,) 

The  following  bistorical  facts  bearing  on  our  subject  are 
to  be  noted  from  Profesaor  Kielhom'e  edition  of  this 
inscription  m  the  Indian  Antiquat*y,  1888,  p.  7. 

The  identification  of  princes  of  Chamba  (Canpaka) 
mentioned  both  in  this  inscription  and  in  the  Rajatarahgini 
makes  it  certain  that  its  date  is  about  the  middle  of  the 
eleventh  century  a.d.  At  this  period  the  dynasties  of 
Canpaka  and  Kulilta  were  related.  Salavahana,  the  pre- 
decessor of  Somavarmadeva  and  Asatadeva — the  Siila  of  the 
Riijat4iranginj  who  was  conquered  by  Ananta  of  Kashmir — 
is  described  as  one  "who  was  asked  the  favour  of  bestowing 
royalty,  in  return  for  services  rendered,  or  to  be  rendered, 
by  his  kinsman,  the  lord  of  Koliita,  anxious  to  render  him 
'  tomage/'  *  Neighbouring  peoples  such  as  the  Trigarttas 
(Jalandhara)  and  Kiras,  who  are  elsewhere  found  in 
assooiation  with  the  Kulutas,  are  also  mentioned  together 
with  them  in  this  inscription,  which  is  thus  of  the  g^eate*^t 
importance  as  confirming  the  testimony  of  the  literary 
documents. 


Coin  op  the  Kuluta  Kino  VTraya^a. 

The  characters  of  the  Brahmi  inscription  on  the  obverse 
of  this  coin  are  those  of  columns  vii,  viii,  ir  of  Biihler^s 
Tafel  111,  i.e.  of  the  first  or  second  century  a,d.  Another 
fact  leads  us  to  a  similar  conclusion.  On  the  reverse  we  find 
simply  the  title  ra-ua  in  Kharo^thi  characters.     It  has  been 

prafthyanmna-riiJyiitim[rpa)na-pra4biU9ya, 

1.1.  A.t.   1900.  36 
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notioed  before  (J.R.A.S.,  1899,  p.  372)  that  on  coins  bearing 
inscriptions  in  the  two  alphabets  the  importance  of  the 
Kharosthi  alphabet  tends  to  diminish  as  time  goes  on.  On 
the  earliest  known  coins  of  this  class  (probably  first  century 
B.a)— e.g.  the  small  siWer  coins  of  the  Eunindas  and 
Audumbaras — the  Eharosthi  inscription  is  quite  as  full  as 
the  Brahml.  At  later  periods  it  is  first  curtailed  and  then 
abolished  altogether.  This  process  can  also,  as  we  have 
seen,  be  traced  on  the  coinage  of  the  Western  Esatrapas. 
We  shall  probably,  therefore,  not  be  far  wrong  if  we 
attribute  this  coin  to  the  first  or  second  century  a.d. — 
perhaps  rather  to  the  second  than  the  first. 

The  Eulutas  and  their  Neighbours. 

We,  therefore,  find  traces  of  the  Eulutas  from  about  the 
first  or  second  century  a.d.  to  the  middle  of  the  eleventh. 
They  are  called  Mlecchas  in  the  Mudrdrdkfasa,  where  they 
are  found  in  the  company  of  the  same  tribes  as  in  the 
Brhat'Samhita  (r.  sup.  Eulutas  of  the  N.E.  Division,  p.  633). 
The  term  Mleccha  meant  *  foreigner '  generally,^  and  was 
particularly  applied  to  those  foreign  invaders  who  had 
settled  on  the  northern  frontiers.^  But,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  nationality  of  the  Euliitas,  they  had,  as  their  coin 
shows,  adopted  Indian  names  by  the  first  or  second  century 
A.D.  So  far  as  we  are  able  to  trace  the  history  of  foreign 
invaders  in  early  days,  this  seems  to  have  been  the  case 
regularly.  The  Ksatrapas  of  Surastra  and  Miilava  begin 
with  foreign  (perhaps  Persian)  naraes,^  but  rapidly  become 
llinduized  ;  and  the  occurrence  of  the  name  Yasudeva  in 
the  Kusana  dynasty  and  of  such  names  as  Udayjiditya 
among  the  Iliinas  points  to  the  same  fact.  The  question 
whether  there  were  two  tribes  called  Kuliita,  as  indicated 
by  Variiharnihira,  cannot  be  determined  at  present.  The 
Kulfitas  of  tlie  Chamba  Copper-Plate   (v.  sup.,  p.  537),  of 

'   Vj.^.  Chinoso  in  Life  of  Hinurn  Thmnfj,  Julion,  i,  p.  230;   Boal,  p.  167. 
^  /t/.,  .Julirn,  i,  p.  To.     *'  Au  nord  de  I.an-po  (liam^han)  les  pays  froutidres 
porU'nt  generalcmicnt  lo  nom  de  Mie-li-k'h'e  (MlOich-tcha'tt)." 
«  J.K.A.fe.,  18'j9,  p.  374. 
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ITiouen  Thsaiig,  of  Yanlhamihira's  N.E.  Division,  and  of 
the  Miidraraksass  are  almost  certainly,  as  is  shown  by  the 
comraon  association  of  names,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
the  Kulhi  Valley.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  tire 
coin  belongs  to  the  aarae  tribe.  Its  provenance  (Cunningham, 
Coins  of  Ahc,  Ififi,,  p,  67)  and  the  fact  that  coins  of  the 
Kunindaa,  who  are  mentioned  with  these  KuluLas  by  Turiiha- 
mihira*  are  found  in  the  same  district  (/M/,),  alike  point  to 
this  conclusion.  As  we  have  seen,  the  supposed  mention  of 
Knliitas  in  the  Ra  may  ana  cannot  be  maintained.  With 
regard  to  the  Mahiibharala,  a  comparison  of  the  first  ^loka 
quoted  with  the  Brhtit-mmhitd  makes  us  think  that  the 
Eulutas  here  named  roust  be  those  of  Varahamilara's  N,E. 
Division*  On  the  other  hand,  the  second  sloka,  in  which 
we  hare  supposed  a  possible  mistake  of  Kftlafthm  for  KulutaH^ 
has  so  many  names  in  common  with  the  passages  from  the 
Mitdrardkmsn — Cina,  Hfina,  Parsika  and  'Mleccha  peoples* — 
that  we  should  feel  inclined  to  come  to  the  same  conclusion 
in  this  case  also.  Altogether,  we  have  here  a  puzzle  of 
which  the  solution  is  not  yet  apparent. 

The  constant  ii8*iocifttion  of  the  same  names  together  wiih 
the  Kuliihis  limy  enable  us,  perhap'*,  to  identify  some  of 
these  : — 

Cifias  (CJn^in).  This  name  has  ofttm  been  translated 
'Chinese/  and  there  has  been  a  considerable  difference  of 
opinion  among  scholars  whether  or  not  such  a  translation 
was  admissible  J  It  would  seem  more  reasonable  t-o  suppose 
that  the  word  simply  demited  the  inhabitants  of  Chiapft/i 
(C/n-fia-jto-ti),  whieh  Hiouen  Thsang  Tisited  shortly  before 
Kuhlfn*  ITc  derives  the  name  from  the  fact  that  king 
Kaniska  had  formerly  kept  some  Chinese  hostages  there 
{I.e.).  As  to  the  present  site  of  Clmipafi,  Cunningham's 
identification  with  Patti  seems  most  probable.'  In  any  case, 
it  was  certainly  not  far  from  Euliita. 


^    Fid^  the  refereQf?«s  given  hj  TelaDf^  p.  xxii. 
*  Si.        '      ^^   iK  1,  p.  173;  Julien,  li,  p.  \99. 


idriitii. 


B<*al,  I  c. ,    Vhien  di'   St.   Murtin,   in  Jidien,  iii,  p.  532, 

i{*M*]i.  wliii'li  !i«'rrii.-  ntthiT  fit  l»i3  .Lilunrltlitni. 
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Jdlandhara,  From  Ginapati,  Hiouen  Tlisang  proceeded 
to  Jalandhara  and  thence  to  Kuluta.  With  regard  to  the 
general  identification  of  Jalandhara,  or  Trigartta  as  it  is 
also  called,  with  the  modern  Eangra  or  Eatoch,  there  seems 
to  be  little  doubt,^  though,  of  course,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  extent  of  these  kingdoms  probably  yaried 
from  time  to  time,  and  that  a  name  which  was  at  one  period 
applied  only  to  a  part  may  at  another  period  have  denoted 
the  whole.  The  proximity  of  Jalandhara  to  Kuluta  and  to 
other  places  habitually  mentioned  in  the  same  lists  enables 
us  to  suggest  another  identification. 

Klras,  In  an  inscription*  dated  Saka  7[26],  which, 
mentions  two  rulers  of  Jalandhara,  we  have  a  dynastic  list 
of  the  Rajanakas  of  Kiragrama.  Surely  this  must  be  the 
capital  of  the  Eira  people,  who  are  so  often  mentioned 
together  with  the  Eulutas.  As  we  have  seen,  the  three 
peoples,  Trigarttas,  Eiras,  and  Kulutas,  occur  together  in 
the  Chamba  Copper-Plate  Inscription  (v,  sup,,  p.  537). 
It  is  noticeable,  moreover,  that  the  Eiras,  who,  according 
to  the  reading  of  the  Calcutta  edition,  which  is  probably 
correct,  are  mentioned  together  with  the  Hunas  in  the 
second  passage  quoted  from  the  Mudraraksasa  (sup.,  p.  536), 
are  also  found  witli  them  elsewhere.^ 

Udnniharas.  From  considerations  of  i^rovenance,  Cun- 
ningluim  had  classed  the  coin,  which  is  now  proved  to  have 
been  struck  by  the  Kuluta  king  Vlrayasa,  among  those 
of  the  Udumbaras.  The  fact  is  interesting  as  tending 
to  show  that  the  territories  of  the  two  peoples  were  not 
widely  separated.  Whether  his  identification  of  the  name 
Udumbani  with  the  later  Damari,  or  Dahmari,  can  be 
sustained  is  not  so  certain.  One  is  tempted  to  see  some 
connection  with  this  latter  name  in  the  form  Damara,  which 
occurs  with  Kulilta  and  the  rest  among  the  places  comprised 
in  Varfihauiihira's  N.E.  Division  {sup.y  p.  53-J). 


^  Cunnin};ham,  op.  rit.,  p.  136. 

2  Kirlhorn:   List  of  Jtiscr.  of  North .  Tnd.,  Xo.  351  ;   Ep.  hid.,  i,  p.  112. 
'-*  Kicllioin,  Kp.  Ind.,  ii,  p.  11.    IJhera-j^iuU  lu-^i-r.  of  Alliariii-iicvi  (Cedi-sam. 
907),  I.  11,  '"  ICirah  ktravad  (Isd  pahjaraijrhc  lifniah  jnahari^amjahaHy 
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mpaH.  Ae  has  been  stated  above  (p.  530),  the  Ghmese 
editor  of  the  Si-^u-ki  gives  Snu-po-ho  as  another  name  for 
■  Moioso  (possibly  Ma-h-po),  and  Vivien  de  Nt.  Martin  has 
^no  hesitatiim  in  identifying  it  with  Canpakd,  in  «pite  of 
the  difficuHtes  which  huve  been  indicated  above.  The 
correspondence  in  form  between  the  two  words  is  indeed 
striking  ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Chineee 
editofj  while  perfectly  right  in  his  intention  to  transliterate 
Canpffhd  by  San-po-ho^  may  have  been  wrong  in  his 
identification  of  Sa/i-po-ho  with  Mo-lo-so,  As  usual  in 
these  oases,  the  possibilities  of  error  are  numerous,  and  any 
I  special  pleading  in  favour  of  one  or  other  probability  is  apt 
to  do  more  harm  than  good  to  the  cause  which  we  have 
at  heartr— the  ascertainment  of  fact.  It  must  be  clearly 
understood,  then,  that  the  following  attempt  to  solve  this 
difficulty  is  founded  on  assumptions  which  remain  to  be 
proved  or  disproved  by  subsequent  discovery — viz.,  that 
Uiouen  Thsang  was  wrong  aa  to  the  information  which 
he  gives  from  hearsay  about  the  locality  of  5lQ-h  m 
(Mo'iO'po)f  that  his  Chinese  editor  was  right  in  supposing 
San-pO'ha  to  be  another  name  for  Mo-lo-m  (Mo-lo-po),  and 
that  SaH'pO'ho  is  to  be  identified  with  Canpakd, 

It  is,  at  any  rate,  curious  lluit  Chambu,  by  its  name 
Canpakd,  is  known  neither  to  Varahamibira  nor  to  Hiouen 
Thsang,  Is  it  possible  that  it  may  have  been  known  to 
them  by  another  name  P  The  Chinese  editor's  equiition 
Jfa-fo-fo  (ifo-iO'po)  =  San-pa-ho  suggests  that  the  Malat/a 
of  our  first  extract  from  the  Mmtrdrdksam  may  be  intended 
to  represent  this  Mo-io-m  {Mo-h-po)  =  San-po-ho,  Both 
Wilson  and  TehirMj  have  been  puzzled*  to  find  this  place- 
name  from  diiitunt  south-western  India  thrown  in  among 
*Mleccha'  tribes  of  the  extreme  northern  frontier,  Telang 
hints  that  Malaya  in  this  passage  may  be  a  misreading. 
This  is  quite  possible.  It  is  simply  suggested  here  that 
it  may  be  intended  to  represent — correctly  or  incorrectly ^ — 
the  Chinese  Ma-h-tto  (Jlo-io-po)  ^  San-po-ho  =  Canpakd, 


Pw  xxzii* 
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Perliaps  we  may  veature  to  go  one  step  farther,  although 

we  feel  that  we  are  now  on  very  uncertain  ground.  The 
exact  determination  of  the  territory  of  the  Malavaa  is  a  well- 
known  puzzle  in  Indian  topography.  The  evidence  of  coins, 
aasociating  them  with  the  Yaudheyas  and  Arjunayanas, 
tends  to  place  them  eomewhere  in  the  north  of  the  Paujab. 
They  are  placed  hy  Varahamihira  in  the  northern  division, 
and  in  every  case  but  one  in  which  they  are  mentioned  in 
the  Brhat-mmhitd  they  are  associated  with  northern  peoples,* 
Mr,  Fleet  solves  this  difficulty  boldly  by  saying,'  "  Varaha- 
mihira  places  them  too  much  to  the  north;  aa  they  are 
undoubtedly  the  people  of  Mulwa,  from  whom  (see  Ind, 
AuLt  voL  XX,  p.  404)  the  Vikrama  era  derived  its  original 
appellation,"  But  is  it  not  just  possible  that  there  may 
really  have  been  two  peoples — (1)  the  Malava  of  the  north 
represented  the  MaKKai  of  the  Greek  writers,  by  the  coins 
having  the  inscription  Mdkrdmm  ja^alh]^^  by  the  Malayu 
of  the  Mudmrakfiisa,  and  by  the  Mo-lo-m  (Mo-h-po)  of 
Hiouen  Thsang;  and  (i)  the  better-known  Malava  of  the 
south  called  Mo-k-po  by  Hiouen  Thsang  ? 


ADDENDA  ET  CORRIGENDA. 

I  was  unfortunately  unable  to  see  a  revise  of  my  first 
instalment  of  N^otea  on  Indian  Coins  and  Seals  (p.  97),  and, 
in  consequence,  some  misprints  and  wrong  references  remain 
uncorrected. 

p.  99,  lines  12,  25  :  for  opposition  read  apposition. 
p.  100,  line  1  :  for  Dq/aka  read  Dojaka. 


^  Vide  refl .  in  Fleet,  Topographical  list. 

*  Ibid, 

•  J.R.A.8.,  1900,  p.  107. 
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p.  105,  note  1 :  The  reference  to  the  publication  of  on 
ancient  inscription  of  Ceylon  is  wrong  in  two  particulars. 
The  author  is  Prof.  T.  W.  Bhys  Davids,  and  not  Dr.  HoemU, 
and  the  page  on  which  the  observation  quoted  from  him 
occurs  is  140  and  not  170.  It  should  be  added,  too,  that 
with  reference  to  the  substitution  of  la  for  sa  in  another 
word  occurring  in  the  inscription — iagasa  for  nahghoMa — 
he  goes  on  to  saj  'Hhese  two  characters  are,  thereforoi 
interchangeable  and  do  not  represent  If  and  It." 

p.  119,  line  22  :  for  Bengal  read  Bombay. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


1.    The  AsokastamT  Festival. 

Qanhaiu 
Aprii  17,  1900. 

My  dear  Sir» — In  my  article  on  A^wakranta,  published 
in  the  January  number  of  the  Journal,  I  made  reference, 
on  p.  25,  to  the  Asokastami  festival  Perhaps  it  may  be 
of  interest  to  state  that  the  Hindus  bathe  in  the  Brahma- 
putra in  Assam,  on  the  eighth  day  of  the  bright  half  of 
the  month  of  Chaitra,  in  order  to  become  A^oka,  free  from 
'•  They  alao  use  in  performing  pQjd  on  this  occasion 
the  flowers  of  the  A6oka-tree  (Jonesia  Asoka),  The  customs 
of  the  people  therefore  leave  the  original  meaning  of  this 
curious  name  for  the  eighth  day  of  the  light  half  of  the  lunar 
lonth  Chaitra  in  the  same  uncertainty  as  it  is  left  in  by 
the  dictionaries.  Colebrooke  had  already  called  attention 
to  the  name  in  1792  in  the  "Asiatic  Researches/*  lii,  277. 

I  may  also  state  for  your  information  that  I  intend  to 
ask  the  Kamrup  Local  Board  for  a  small  grant  of  money 
to  preserve  the  carving  of  the  Ananta  Sajya  (reproduced 
in  your  Plate  II)  from  destruction  by  the  erection  of  a  small 
building  over  the  carving. 

Since  I  wrote  the  article  above  referred  to,  the  shrine 
has  been  honoured  by  a  visit  from  Her  Excellency  Lady 
|Curzon  of  Kedleston,  who  examined  the  carving  with  great 
aterest — Tours  faithfully, 

P.  R,  Gordon, 
Honorary  Director,  Ethnography,  Assam* 


M0  OOfilEnKlKIiESCE. 

3.   The  Fjrfmmjmw  or  rax  saw  Bij 

Bihf  «|r(iimri  to  bd  ft  ksgtbenad  1mm  m 
j^,  Mmr  tff  biifiir,  and  it  ooautiafilj  €a|dsuked 
'  *ili**f*  In  otjr  P«raUn  and  Uindcisilm 
W^'''4  jH  l«  n«i«4iifirid  tioth  m  'liati/  and  w  *t%er*;  «Ub 
liiili*,  Im  Itli  Afubltj  dj^tiouary,  givee  at  ooe  exfdanaticn  of 
iha  w*frd,  *Ui  (KMiiiin  Indiiin  fttumid,  «tTi>ng^er  thaa  tKe  lioBt 
fii'^Wi'Mit  wliii^lt  iitMl  tbo  lirju  and  leopard^  or  panther,  eslili 
tM/*tlltty/*  1 1 41  dlto  ittyii  that  the  word  is  famgo*  or 
Ci-rttmi.  TliM  wtml  w^curn  aeveral  timed  in  Jahiiigir*« 
AUi»»Mii«,  mihI  In  Olio  lAam,  liM.  M8.  Add.  26,215,  p,  24Sd^ 
III*  ilUiliintiinluiii  il.  from  tho^^^  sher  or  tiger,  and  •pealcs 
111*  lifivittg  \mi  hMi  tljoMc^  diiuii^ctod  in  order  to  find  the  cause 
tif  ih^tr  o*Mini^i».  U  ftiHHtu  t4)  me  thiiC  he  understood  the 
WtMd  UN  lUtiiMiiit^  MiHi|mrtl/  und  as  he  speaks  cm  more  thaa 
um  tmunilon  ut  Uuviitg  dospatohed  the  &^5ar  by  a  single 
ilhit,  It  (iitilMihly  wim  a  umiillar  auimal  than  the  tiger.  In 
iMiit  [ihu^n  iit  AtglmiiiMraiu  t^ithi^r  Babar's  tomb  or  the  eDtmooe 
nf  llu*  iii»ivii|iti(tii«fmvo  dt'ai^rilwd  by  Diirmesteter,  two  leopards 
lim  mHil|v(urinl,  ^vhioli  ncHMim  to  show  that  i^^^ar  was  supposed 
U)  lutmu  MtH)|)iu\l*  lu  Zend  the  word  is  bawrt,  and  in 
lhdftmr*«  Oyi\lo|>atHiia  aixd  Jordou's  "  Mammals  of  India," 
\\y  U|)|  ihti  (\>riu  i^«ft/fi  i«  giTen.  Is  not,  then,  the  word  the 
imiui)  a«  ih«  Oitn^  /i^Xi^^,  which  appears  in  Latin  as 
«v«Wh«i  and  lutmus  '  ih«  apotted  *  ?  In  Anglo-Indian  alang 
\\\%y  \^\\^x%\  and  l^«  tigtvr  are  commonly  distinguished  as 
''  «)H\U  and  alTii^mk''    Th«  word  may  alao  be  connected  with 

H.  Bktbbidos. 

^    1\HU\YI   >K\>ia\t^   ]>KIUVATU\X   AND  SIGXIFICAKCK. 


Mmf  3»  1900. 

^#HA>  auMl  alntanaa  (iiMi>  a«  iWt  ar^  «$ieii  ib 
41*  iW  iMt^wii^t*^  I  ^Kasit  fer  llie  cffitioMa  «f  ilie 
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of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  a  brief  noJe  suggestive  of 
their  special  sigiufications  in  the  respective  quotations 
given  below. 

These  Pahlavi  passages*  which  occur  in  (1)  Yddgir-h 
Zarirdn,  %  ^b,  and  in  (2)  AmiA-U  Virdf,  chap,  ii,  §S  1^2. 
run  thus : — 

(1)  *' Va  fiikhar  yemalelunW  Kat-Visht^sp-Shuh  aigh  hat 
harnAk  bend  va  akh  va  vispubragan  i  li,  Ktii-ViahtAsp-Shah, 
va  zakich  i  Hiit6s,  zyam  akhtd  va  nish^,  niAn  min  bend 
vad  bentd  30  azash  ikd  yekuvimftiifie/p  hatn&k  yemililnt 
yehevftnd ;  adlnam  dend  avizuk  Din  1  Mftzdalastian  chl- 
gQnum  min  Adharmazd  mekablQut  bar&  14  shedkftnam." 

(2)  "  Va  old  VSrAf  rai  7  akhtd  yeheviind,  va  dldshAn  kdl^  7 
akhtd&n  VIrAf  chig{lu  niahd  yeheviiut  hftmand." 

The  translators  hitherto  of  these  citations  have,  in  their 
interpretations,  attached  to  the  two  words  ahhtk  and  tiisttk 
the  ordinary  meanings  of  'sister'  and  *wife*  in  which 
they  are  generally  used  in  PahlavL  But  I  believe  that  these 
two  words  have  distinct  readings  and  significations  in  the 
texts  above-mentioned.  The  decipherment  in  the  first  case 
is  not  zyam  akhtk  ta  nhhk,  '*  who  is  my  sister  and  wife,"  but 
nyam  khq/ii  mun  nh/tL  Here  the  two  words  khajld  and  mun 
are  joined  together  in  the  original  text  by  an  ignorant 
copyist  to  form  the  commonly  known  word  akhtman,  which 
means  *  sister.' 

In  the  first  passage  the  word  akhtman  in  the  text  is 
properly  khajid  plus  tnun  (the  latter  can  also  bo  read  man^ 
a  pronoun  sometiroes  used  in  Pahlavi  as  the  Pazend  synonym 
of  the  Huzvaresh  /<), 

The  word  khd^id  is  derived  from  the  A  vesta  ht>a^  *  self  * 
(Skt.  «ra),  and  chi  (Skt.  chi),  *  to  choose,*  Literally,  it 
means  *  chosen  by  one's  self.*  It  is  identical  with  the 
modem  Persian  khatidan  or  kfiuMan,  which  signifies  Ho 
invite  to  marriage '  or  *  to  solicit  for  the  hand  of  a  maiden/  ^ 
Hence  my  version  of  the  Pahlavi  text  (1)  is  : — 

^  6«e  ttodor  the  word,  M«alftwi  Fail* l« All's  Dictiouftiy,  p.  237. 
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**Aud  nfttTwarda  the  king  Kai-VkhiAnp  ^poke  thus: — 
'  If  aU  the  mn%y  irnd  brothers,  and  princes  of  mine,  (who  «m) 
AVI  riibll4J9«  SA4iA»  &ad  of  Ifufi^,  who  was  chosen  hj  raje^ 
(Ici  \m  tny  ti|w»iiti»),  (uid)  who  (was  married  to  me  and)  it  my 
wi^n,  An4  hy  wham  aro  b^fotten  30,  including  sons  imd 
ittuiihl^r*;  (if  tlK«)'>  aiti  to  dio  together,  then  (too)  I  rfiall 
H^t  f^iiwilni  th!«  iKicnrd  I^lazdaya&niati  Eevelatiott  each  as 
I  U*iir»  nw><>|>led  from  A4h«TTOa3Ed/  " 

%\if  Whhxi  ff^tpreaaion  t^am  khajid  suggests  to  us  that 
iH^  VK^uviini;  ti^  ^ioit«tiaii  for  the  hand  of  a  maiden  wus 
Vu4  uuiuu^u  to  th^  Irliiiaiia  in  the  age  of  the  Aveata,  The 
Ikikl^  \if  «ihAi  h  mitkiUtton  does  not  leem  to  ha^e  been 
limUMMIMIt  9»  IW  bigh«sl  power,  like  King  Yishtisp, 
^ii^|ikMAlM%l|^  miuiMWi  the  ftucoe^ful  result  of  hia  courtsbip 
iVk  kWm\m%{s^^kX  (.Hmiiuhial  union  with  H(it6s. 

1h  IIhI  WtmA  VMrnti  p«««ftg«  quoted  a\mv€y  the  word 
itMi  k  Ml  umI  it>  its  ofdin&ry  import  of  'wife'  or 
*  WiMimn.'  Ivi4l  it  mwk$  »Ki  bip,  aa  in  other  Pahlavi  MS8., 
M  tt't«4lM)iiM  MMlinti;  iiS  the  origtti&l  nlsmd  or  nf^mt^^^  which 
IHMima  *  m^nh*  ^  U(«v*  '  vu«l  powi?n'  etct,  (el  S  B,K*,  vol.  xxKvii, 
«4iiji.  xt*;  I  1^  Thk  miiob  diseusst^  passage  can  therefore 
W  iwuU^^»d  ;  '^  Ytr&f  had  seven  sisters,  and  all  these  seven 
W^v  uuli^  Ytvif  as  d^r  as  (his)  soul." 

A  (further  }urD^r«^  iu  the  decipherment  and  interpretation 
iif  iuivi>0  tVhiavi  l^^ts  will»  I  hope,  enable  us  to  throw 
b^Uev  light  ivii  such  ambiguous  and  obscure  Pahlavi  words 
aud  ^priwaiixus. — Yours  siuoerely, 

DAiLia  Dasxur  Psshotan  Sanjana. 


4.   S-iXTAK  oa  Siex-SiGNATrREs  IN  India. 

Sia, — Perhaps  some  of  the  readers  of  your  Journal  may 
kindly  help  me  to  obtain  further  iuformation  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  santaks  or  marks  used  to  attest  the  signatures 
of  illiterate  persons  in  some  parts  of  India,  and  as  to  the 
use  of  similar  marks  in  other  coantries. 


n 


I 

use 

^     illit 


In  the  Orissa  districts  of  Bengal  every  man  haa  according 

to  his  caste  and  family  a  distiuctive  tuark,  whichi  if  unable 
to  sign  his  name,  he  is  supposed  to  draw,  and  may  generally 
use  as  a  crest.  la  most  cases  these  marks  are  rude  or 
conventional  dravving^s  of  an  implement  used  by  members 
of  a  profession  :  for  instance,  a  Bhandari  or  member  of  the 
caste  of  burbers  makes  a  scjuare  which  is  called  the  darpan 
mntak  or  looking-glass  sign  ;  a  Khandait  or  member  of  the 
old  warrior  caste  uses  a  hhaitda  mniak  or  sword  sign ;  and 
a  goldsmith  makes  a  simple  circle  supposed  to  represent 
a  touchstone.  Many  castes  u^e  more  than  one  mark,  and 
custom  appears  to  determine  which  of  them  is  used  in  any 
particular  family.     The   most  general  mark   is    the   figure 

of    Jaganath      11      which    any    Hindu   may   use,    and  the 

most  exclusive  is  the  peaoook  confined   to  descendants  of 

the  old  royal  family  of  the  peacock  line.     To  illustrate  the 

use  of  the  mniak,  we  may  suppose  that  Faga  Paharuj,  an 

illiterate   Brahman,   asks  Ram    Mahunti   to   sign   a   paper 

for  hira.      Ram    Mahanti   would   write   "«   jrjrjj?    knsabatu 

iak  likhUan  Fagn  Pnhardj\"  i.e.,  this  symbol  of  the  ring 

of  kusa-grass   was    made    by   Fagu    Paharaj,    and    would 

probably  add  the  words  "by  the   agency  of  R4m  Mahanti/' 

Whether    this   addition    was    made   or    not    the    form    of 

signature  would  show  that  Fagu  Paharaj  was  a  Brahman, 

and  that  he  could  not  or  did  not  aign  his  own  name,  the 

mark  only  being,  in  theory,  made  by  him.     I  have  made 

a   collection,  b}^  no  means   complete,  of  such   marks,    and 

I  shall  be  greatly-  obliged  for  information  as  to  tho  existing 

Uteratare  on  the  subject,  and  as  to  the  prevalence  of  similar 

customs  elsewhere. 

J.  E.  Wbbster,  I.aS. 
2b  /Vi^fMOf  Mhpt  DMtd*. 
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5-    The  TarT^  al  Hueama  of  MuHAai«AD  ShihristanL 

Sib, — Dr.  Cureton  *  states  in  tb©  preface  ta  his  edtlttoQ  of 
ShahmtSnrs  BcKik  of  Secta  (London,  O.T,F.,  1846),  p,  ii, 
note  f  J  that  there  were  two  copies  of  Hhahmtatif  s  Tirikh  al 
Hukamij  or  Lives  of  Philosophers,  in  Mr,  Bland's  library, 
though  one  appeared  to  have  been  traoscribed  from  the 
other.  He  also  said  that  he  had  seen  a  Persian  translation 
of  the  work.  This  bad  been  brought  to  England  bj 
Mr*  Fraser,  but  it  was  afterwardi  bought  by  the  Prince  of 
Oude  and  taken  bauk  to  India, 

Mn  Bkmd's   manuscripts   were  bought   by  the   Earl  of 
Crawfurd  in    1B66   through  Mr,   Quaritoh,   and   now    form 
part  of  the  Bibliotheca  Lindesiana  at  Halgh  Hall,  Wigan. 
In  the  privately  printed  hand-list  of  that  collection  {1898), 
p,  90,  No,  36,  there  is  an  entry  of  8habrislaurs  work,  and 
Mr,  Edmond,  the  Librarian  at  Haigh  Hall,  has  kindly  sent 
it  to  me  ut  the  Brititsh  Museum.     There  Mr,  Ellis  has  been 
good  enough  to  examine  it,  and  be  has  found  it  to  he  identical 
with  the  anonymous  work  described  by  Dr,  Rfeu  at  p.  601^6 
of  the  Arabic   Catalogue,   and  which  Dr.   Rieu   considers 
to  be  the   work,  not  of  Shahristaui,  but  of  Shamsu-d-din 
ShahrazurL     The  B.M.  copy  and  the  Bib.  Lind.  copy  have 
exactly  the  same  style  of  binding,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  both  originally  belonged  to  Mr.  Bland,  and  that  they 
are  the  two  copies  described  by  Dr.  Cureton.     The  contents 
of  both  are  the  same,  and  the  B.M.  copy,  which  is  the  older 
of  the  two,  is  evidently  the  one  from  which  the  copy  now 
in  the  Bib.  Lind.  was  transcribed.      The  British  Museum 
copy,  it  appears,    was   purchased  by   the  authorities   from 
Dr.  Cureton's  executors. 

Though  the  Arabic  MSS.  of  the  Tarlkh  al  Hukaraa  do  not 
give  the  author's  name,  the  Persian  translation  (JElieu's 
Persian  Catalogue,  Supplement,  p.  68c,  No.  100,  I)  states  the 
author's  name  as  Shahrazurl ;  and  the  work  cannot  be  by 
Shahrastani,  for  it  contains  the  biography  of  Sahrawardi, 

1  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Whinfield  for  the  reference. 
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who  was  put  to  death  in  587  A,H.y  whereas  Shahnstani  died 
in  548  A.H. 

When  I  was  in  India  I  made  many  inquiries  about 
ShahriatanT'a  work,  but  failed  to  find  it»  though  Shahrazurrs 
was  not  uncommon. 

The  probability  is  that  Shahriatiini  never  wrote  "  Lives  of 
Pfiildsophera,"  and  that  the  mistake  originated  with  Haji 
IChaUa,  who  mixed  up  the  two  names  Shahristiim  and 
Shahrazurl.  In  his  reference  to  the  former  (Fluegel,  ii, 
p.  125)  he  gives  no  details,  which  seems  to  imply  that  he  had 
never  seen  the  book,  whereas  in  his  account  of  Shfthraziirrs 
work  (Fluegel,  vi,  321)  he  describes  the  contents  and  gives 
the  exordium. 

H.  Beyeridge. 

June  7,  1900, 


6.    Akkadian  and  Sitmerian. 

Deak  Sir, — Probably  I  was  wrong  in  making  such 
a  loose  translation  o(  Akkmtd  and  &u[merd?]  in  my  paper 
*•  Sumerian  or  Cryptography  "  in  the  January  Part  of  the 
Journal  (p.  94).  Instead  of  Akkad  and  Sumer,  I  ought  to 
have  said  *'  the  Akkadian  "  and  •*  the  Sumerian." 

I  was  thinking  of  the  passage  in  K.  2,619,  where  we  have 
Eiamd  Eiomn,  Kaiid  Kq^hu,  Sutd  Sutu^  Quid  Qutu,  LiUlubd 
LuUnbii  (accusative  and  nominative),  and  Akkadu  (nom.),  all 
occurring  with  the  meanings  of  Elamite,  Kassite,  Sutite, 
Qutite^  Lullubite,  and  Akkadian,  each  of  these  adjectives 
standing  for  the  nation  it  represents,  though  there  is  no 
prefix  for  country. 

Akhmid  means,  therefore^  '  Akkadian/  and  is  to  all 
appearance  accusative.  But  did  somebody  ** place  the 
Akkadian**  ab4>ve,  or  did  he  '* tnife  Akkadian*'  above? 
T  have  said  in  my  paper  that  this  fragment  of  an  inscription 
(K.  14,013)  **  raises  the  question  whether  the  position  of  the 
two  districts  is  referred  to.''  Few,  in  all  probability*  will 
say  that  this  phrase  requires  amending,  for  this  question 
would  in  any  case  still  remain. 
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That  Akkadd  and  Sulmerd]  may  refer  to  the  languages 
is  not  only  possible,  but  probable.  That  the  position  of  the 
writing  on  the  tablet  is  referred  to,  however,  one  may  be 
allowed  to  doubt.  Supposing  that  the  upper  line  were 
Akkadian  and  the  lower  line  Sumerian,  a  man  who  oould 
read  would  know  this  without  being  told,  and  to  one  who 
could  not  read  such  information  would  be  useless. 

Perhaps  E.  14,013  is  a  parallel  text  to  E.  11,856,  where, 
after  references  to  tzjfff  ^TTTT  """^T  i^^  *^T  >  ^-dub-ba-gu-la, 
"  the  house  of  the  great  tablet,"  or  better,  "  the  great  tablet- 
house,"  the  words  »-  '^  ^f>-  »-j3f  S^l^  >  ^*^^  ial-ii  -4A:-A:[fl- 
r/r?-nP]  occur.  This  would  seem  to  refer  to  the  rooms,  or 
shelves,  or  receptacles,  where  the  various  classes  of  tablets 
wore  kept,  for  it  means  "  in  the  third  the  Akkadian  " ;  and 
that  the  language  is  referred  to  here,  is  proved  by  the  non- 
Somitio  line,  which  has  >-^JtI  ^Vy>  ^»^  t^K  "tongue  of 
Akkud." 

Hut  this,  like  the  others,  is  tantalizingly  incomplete. 

1  am  ^hul  to  have  Professor  Tiele's  criticism,  as  it  proves 
that  my  lanj^ungo,  notwithstanding  my  desire  to  be  cautious, 
was  not  8ulliciently  guarded  and  precise. 

Theophilus  G.  Pinches. 

7.    NoTK  ON  Indian  Coins  and  Inscriptions. 

Nairn  Tal,  N.  W.P. 

May  28,  1900. 

1>KVK  I'KorrssoK  I\H\s  Pavids, — At  pp.  115  and  116 
o!  tl\o  Joiunal  for  January,  \\^00,  ilr.  Eapson  discusses  the 
oo\t\s  ol'  \  irasona  and  n  fors  to  the  question  whether  they 
shoiiKl  Iv  olassid  with  tlio  so-oalled  Muttra  coins.  There 
i.nuu^i  Iv  ti\o  siichtost  doubt  that  they  are  found  most 
eonnwonly  in  th,o  plaoos  where  the  Muttra  coins  are  found, 
but  il5o\  aiv  al>o  touvid  further  to  the  wtst  and  south.  Most 
ot  my  Muttra  ooins  J  have  ton  <i  :ho>e  tlijured  in  plate  viii, 
I'unnincham  s  *'  Coins  ol  Ancieu;  India,"  besides  a  number 
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I  am  still  working  at)  were  found  on  the  ancient  sit©  of 
Sankisa  or  the  neighbouring  viiluge  of  Sarai  Aghat,  the 
former  in  the  Farukhabad  district  and  the  latter  in  Etab. 
I  have  never,  however,  got  a  Muttra  coin  in  Qanauj,  though 
I  have  obtained  several  of  Tirasena  there.  A  more  important 
fact,  however,  is  the  inscription  I  found  in  the  south  of  the 
Farukhabad  district  at  Jankhat,  a  village  five  miles  south- 
west by  south  of  Thatia,  and  nine  miles  south-east  of  Tinva, 
in  the  Tirwa  tahail  (the  place  is  marked  on  the  map  in  the 
Ga7*etteer  of  the  Farukhabad  district).  As  is  usual  in  those 
parts,  every  carved  stone  found  is  placed  on  a  mound  in  or 
near  the  village  site,  and  the  colleetion  is  called  the  Gnimn 
deiH,  or  village  gods.  When  in  camp  I  always  examined 
these,  and  on  January  21st,  1896^  as  I  was  leaving  the 
village  I  found  an  inscription  on  the  back  of  one  stone, 
the  front  of  which  had  a  oafving,  the  nature  of  which 
I  forgetw  I  had  no  materials  for  taking  an  estampage  and 
at  that  time  did  not  know  the  Brahrai  lettars,  but  took  two 
eye-copies.  From  a  volume  of  Cunningham's  Archaeological 
Reports  I  made  out  the  name  Viriisena  written  exactly  as  it 
is  on  the  coins,  and  a  few  months  later  Mr.  V,  A.  Smith, 
as  soon  as  he  saw  the  copy,  read  the  date  113  Grishma. 
Looking  at  the  copy  again,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
between  the  word  Vlrasena  and  the  date  the  word 
Bamvatsara  occurs,  and  the  symbol  read  by  Mr,  Smith  as 
100  is  really  the  final  -ra  of  Samvat^ra.  This  would  make 
the  date  13  of  the  Samvat  era,  or  n.a  45*  I  attempted  to 
get  the  stone  seat  to  the  Lucknow  Museum,  but  the  owner 
of  the  village,  a  man  much  under  the  influence  of  the 
Brahmans,  wrote  that  the  villagers  refused  to  let  it  go,  and 
I  had  left  the  district  before  I  realized  the  importance  of  the 
find.  Dr,  Fuhrer  promised  to  send  a  man  to  take  a  cast 
or  eHnrnpftge^  but  apparently  omitted  to  do  sOu  If  possible 
I  shall  go  there  next  cold  weather,  but  it  is  uncertain  whether 
I  can  get  there,  as  the  place  is  some  distance  from  the 
railway.  The  middle  of  the  lower  part  of  the  stone  has  lost 
the  inscription,  and  the  appeamnce  lt»d  me  to  believe  it  had 
been  used  to  sharpen  ehie>cLi  on. 

I  »  AS.  I&oo.  87 
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On  p*  110  of  the  same  number  Mr.  Ptapson  publishea 
a  Muttra  coin  with  a  new  name,  SesadStasa,  and  writes  that 
only  three  specimens  are  known.  Three  years  ago  I  sent 
u  speeimen,  which  I  still  possess,  to  the  Bengal  Asiatie 
Society  for  publication.  The  Society  could  not  allow  a  plate 
for  my  paper,  which  was  therefore  not  published,  and  at 
that  time  I  thought  the  symbol  for  Se-  was  a  combination 
of  ta-  and  m-.  There  is  no  doubt,  however^  to  my  mind, 
that  Mr.  Rapson's  reading  of  Sesa  is  correct.  The  letter 
immediately  before  Se  on  ray  coin  is  blurred,  but  appears  to 
be  the  combination  -jm  as  in  No,  10  of  Mr,  Rapson's  paper. 
The  top  of  the  -dd-  ia  gone,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  say 
whether  it  has  the  long  -a-  attached  to  it  or  not* 

I  should  also  like  to  mention  that  my  specimen  of  Brahma 
Mitra  (Cunn.,  Coins  of  Anc,  Ind.,  pL  viii,  No.  12)  is  either 
of  mixed  metal  or  was  washed  with  silver,  and  I  have  one 
f-Qund  coin  of  Viraaena, — Yours  sincerely, 

Richard  Bukn, 


8.    Sanskrit  Deed  of  Sale. 

GoUifigeti. 

June  17,  1900. 
Dear  Sir, — ^In  his  interesting  article  on  "A  Sanskrit  Deed 
of  Sale  concerning  a  Ka^mlrian  Mahabharata  Manuscript," 
Dr.  Stein,  above  p.  191,  has  stated  that  the  date  of  that 
deed  corresponds  to  Thursday,  the  10th  July,  1682  ;  but 
the  10th  July,  1682,  old  style,  was  a  Monday,  and  new 
style,  a  Friday.  Really  the  original  date,  "  Thursday,  the 
Ist^  of  the  dark  half  of  Ai^vina  of  the  laukika  year  58 
[i.e.  the  Saptarsi  year  4758],"  corresponds  to  Thursday,  the 
7th  September,  1682,  old  style. — Yours  truly, 

F.    KlELHORN. 

1  On  p.  191,  line  3,  Dr.  St^ln  has  "  the  8th  day,"  but  from  pp.  188  and  189 
it  is  clear  that  the  day  was  the  1st. 
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Jalkut  MACHiEt,  Sammluno   halachischer  und  hagoa- 

DISCIIER    SteLLEN    AU8    TaLMUD     UMl     MlORASCHIM    ZU 

DRN  150  PsALMEN,  von  R.  Machir  ben  Abba  Marl 
Zuoi  eraten  Male  herausgegeben,  etc.,  von  Salomon 
Bdher.     2  vols.     pp.    xviii,   354,  296*      (Berdyczew, 

The  ftill  history  of  Biblical  Catenae  has  still  to  be  written. 
Homiletical  interpretations  of  portions  of  the  Bible  are 
known  in  great  numbers,  and  the  beat  edttioni  of  the  smaller 
books  are  due  to  the  industry  and  the  critical  learning  of 
Mr.  Buber.  Ho  has  been  the  first  to  place  the  editions  of 
«ttch  works  upon  the  basis  of  modern  criticisra,  and  to 
furnish  the  student  with  absolutely  reliable  texts.  To  hirn 
more  than  to  any  other  man  this  branch  of  ancient  Hebrew 
literature  owes  almost  everything  of  value.  He  has  now 
turned  also  to  the  edition  of  what  I  have  called  the  Hebrew 
**  Catenae."  It  is  not  the  place  here  to  enter  into  any 
details  as  to  the  probublo  origin  of  this  kind  of  collections, 
iQ  which  all  the  previous  works  have  been  utilized,  in  the 
aame  manner  as  we  find  the  homiletical  works  of  the 
Fathers  of  the  Church  and  of  other  great  scholars  used 
in  the  mediaeval  Christian  compilations  which  go  under 
this  very  name  of  Catenae.  To  each  verse  of  the  Bible 
m  number  of  interpretations  is  given  culled  from  those 
writings  and  strung  together  on  the  thread  of  the  biblical 
te.i£t,  forming  thus  a  kind  of  "  Chain  "  of  interpretation. 
I   have  deolt   largely  with  similar  compilations  in  Hebrew 
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time  when  and  the  place  where  our  author  lived,  and  the 
relation  in  which  his  Jalq\it  stands  to  another  more  popular 
compilation  also  known  by  the  same  name,  which  had  beeu 
tlie  cause  of  his  disappearance,  as  it  was  more  complete 
and  richer  in  haggadic  quotation.  Mr.  Buber  controverts 
some  of  the  views  expressed  by  me  on  this  question, 
which  I  still  consider  as  open  :  he  himself  doen  not  come 
to  any  definite  conclusion.  An  index  of  the  sources  quoted 
in  the  work  increases  its  practical  value  for  critical  purposes. 
All  scholars  interested  in  this  branch  of  literature  will 
gratefully  accept  the  new  gift  offered  to  them  by  the 
veteran  savant,  atid  will  still  more  appreciate  it,  considering 
that  it  is  issued  at  so  low  a  price  as  5*.  6f/.  for  both  volumes 
well  printed. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  remark  that  I  am  now  preparing  the 
edition  of  the  British  Museum  MS.  Cat-etia  on  the  Minor 
Prophets,  and  will  thus  complete  the  edition  of  Machir's 
**  Yalqut,''  in  which  I  have  taken  a  special  interest  for 
many  years, 

M,  G. 


The    Dhammapada.     Second    edition,    by    V.   Fausboll. 
8vo  ;  pp.  94,     (London :  Luzac  &  Co,,  1900.) 

This  is  the  first  Pali  text  to  be  issued  in  a  second  edition, 
atid  the  fact  that  a  second  edition  is  not  only  possible,  but 
is  urgently  wanted,  shows  that  Pali  studies  have  entered 
upon  a  new  stage  in  their  forward  progress.  How  great 
has  that  progress  been  since,  now  nearly  fifty  years  ago,  this 
book  was  first  brout^ht  out  !  Then  the  Pali  scholars  in 
Europe  could  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand,  and 
there  were  none  at  all  in  America.  Now  there  is  scarcely 
a  Sanskrit  professor  in  Europe  or  America  who  does  not 
read  Pali ;  and  m^iny  of  them  have  contributtjd  to  tlie 
solution  of  the  historical  questions  raised  by  the  publication 
of  the  Pali  texts.  That  curious  attitude  of  mixed  contempt 
and  dislike  (born  from  exclusive  familiarity  with  the  priestly 
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^m  1IS&,  and  tliis 
to  Ihe  plan 
ra  far  tJie  tpeUing  of  Pali» 
im  tht*  vbtJiologT 
«■  fnn  Ike  iseCn)  Drigto&Uj 
S»  4a«)ii  Am  nnes  were  put 
MB  n4  IB  £Ammfc  pbceiL  It  it 
not  fmommrr  tberefort  I0  vsAmrrnxw  to  mftk®  tbem  all 
eoiiform  to  the  aune  &slikii  of  speech.  Bat  where  the 
metre  clearly  shows  that  the  author  prooouDced,  and  would 
haTe  written,  kleta  for  kilna^  mrya  for  tfrtya,  eetya  for  cetiya^ 
and  so  on,  the  present  edition  has  been  printed  accordingly. 
This  is  the  first  systematic  attempt  in  the  editing  of 
a  Pali  text  to  get  behind  the  IISS.  and  the  commentaries, 
and  restore  a  more  ancient  reading.  It  will  be  received, 
there  can  be  little  doubt,  with  favour,  and  be  widely 
followed.  Hitherto  this  has  been  scarcely  possible.  But 
now  that  we  have  so  many  Pali  texts  before  us,  of  all 
ages,  and  from  all  the  countries  where  it  was  the  literary 
language,  we  can  begin  to  distinguish  with  a  reasonable 
degree  of  certainty  between  the  usages  of  different  times 
and  places ;  and  can  hope  to  be  able  to  reconstjruct  the  most 
ancient  form  of  it. 

As  time  goes  on  we  shall  assuredly  be  able  also  to  get 
behind  our  M8S.  on  other  details,  on  modes  of  expression, 
for  instance,  relating  to  doctrine,  especially  as  to  the  persoa 


of  the  Buddha  himself.  For  though  it  is  increasingly 
certain,  as  our  knowledge  grows  wider,  that  the  Pali  canon 
contains  onr  oldest  authorities,  it  is  also  certain  that  they» 
too,  had  an  evolution.  The  works  included  in  the  Canon 
re  admittedly  of  different  ages,  though  all  of  them,  with  one 
3ssible  exception,  were  composed  in  the  North  of  India.  In 
the  process  of  that  evolution  they  will  have  been  subject, 
within  certain  limits,  to  change,  and  it  is  not  too  much 
to  hope  that  we  may  be  able  before  long  to  define  those 
limits. 

The  other  innovation  ia  the  pointing  out  of  the  passages 
from  which  the  verses  in  this  anthology  have  been  taken, 
so  far  as  has  been  ascertained  since  the  first  edition  was 
published.  The  editor  has  traced  131  out  of  the  423  yerses 
to  earlier  Buddhist  books,  and  has  pointed  out  parallels 
to  50  others  found  in  later  Indian  literature — the  Mahii 
Bharataj  for  instance,  and  Mann,  besides  the  later  Buddhist 
works.  These  parallels  are  not  always  very  close,  and  in 
several  cases  amount  to  little  more  than  similarity  of  idea. 
The  editor  might  have  enlarged  this  list.     Thus,  with 
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i     13,14 

compare 

Thera  GiTtha,  133,  134. 

j» 

20,  27 

II 

Majjhima,  2.  105, 

II 

61,52 

»» 

Thera  Gatha,  323^  324. 

s> 

69 

i» 

Sainyuttfi.  L  85. 

If 

70 

i» 

Jacobi,  Jain  Siitras,  2.  39 

If 

80 

»t 

Majjhima,  2, 105, 

if 

85-89 

>• 

Anguttara,  5.  232,  253; 
Samyutta,  5.  24 ; 
Miiinda,  200  (on  87). 

» 

94 

f» 

Thera  Gatha,  205,  206. 

f* 

98 

11 

Angutt^ra,  1.  281. 

pi 

116 

99 

Jiitaka,  4.  490. 

fi 

119,  120 

n 

Jataka.  3.  291. 

»* 

126 

If 

Maha  Vastu,  2,  424. 

w 

127 

II 

Miiinda,  150, 

II 

128 

II 

Divyavadana,  532. 

>* 

131,  132 

ty 

Udana,  2.  3. 

■m 
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Verses 

136 

compare 

Thera  Gitb5,  146. 

jt 

145 

if 

Tbera  Gatha,  ID. 

if 

147 

n 

Majjhima,  2,  tSI. 

If 

148 

n 

Samyutta,  L  97 ; 
Lalita  Vistam,  328, 

« 

149 

ft 

Udatm,  1,  5. 

fi 

157 

n 

Udana,  5. 1, 

» 

17© 

$$ 

8iitta  Nipata.  1,  119; 

»* 

172, 

173 

ft 

Majjhima,  2.  104. 

$9 

176 

J I 

Iti  Vuttaka,  25. 

n 

J8:i. 

184 

IP 

Digha,  No,  xir. 

tf 

188-190 

If 

Udiaa  Varga,  27.  29, 

19 

200 

If 

Samyutta,  L  114, 

$f 

218 

fi 

Theri  Gatha,  12. 

$t 

228 

i» 

Udiioa,  6.  2. 

JJ 

230 

ft 

Auguttara,  4.  6,  28; 
Samyutta,  1.  65. 

II 

241, 

242 

n 

Anguttara^  4.  195* 

»r 

252 

n 

Anguttara,  5.  174 ; 
J.R.A.S.,  Vol.  V,  p.  225 

i» 

260 

ff 

Manu,  2.  154,  6, 

IJ 

266, 

267 

J* 

Samyuttap  1.  182. 

Jl 

271, 

272 

f» 

Maim  Vaatu,  3.  422, 

»f 

282 

ji 

Atthtt  SalinT,  76. 

*> 

315 

If 

Tliera  GiitM,  653,  1005. 

11 

325 

11 

Thera  Gitba,  101. 

^J 

330 

n 

Viiiaya,  L  350. 

J> 

337 

11 

Jatukfl,  5,  72. 

|J 

839, 

340 

>t 

Thera  Gatba,  760, 

Ij 

362 

it 

Thera  GSLba,  981. 

Jl 

364 

fi 

Iti  Vuttaka,  82 ; 
TheraGatba,  1032; 
llttbS  Vaatu,  3.  422. 

J» 

369 

If 

Maba  Vustu,  3.  523. 

Jt 

370 

$t 

Samyutta,  1.  ^i. 

1* 

371 

»* 

Jataka,  5.  99. 

II 

879 

ff 

Tb*?ra  Gatba,  637- 
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Yenea  382 

compare 

Majjhima,  2.  104; 
Thera  Gatlia,  203. 

„      388 

1* 

XJduna.  L  5. 

„      398 

M 

Sarnj^utta,  L  16,  63. 

„      414 

»> 

Angattara,  4.  29U. 

,.      423 

f> 

Miijjhitna,  2.  144  ; 
Anguttara,  1*  165  j 
Samjutta,  1,  167. 

More  than  half  of  the  rerses  have  thus  been  traced,  and 
it  18  moat  probable  that  the  person  who  made  the  collection 
DOW  80  well  known  tinder  the  name  of  the  Dhumraupada 
took  them  from  the  aonrcea  thus  discovered.  In  tbo^o 
cases,  however,  in  which  the  verses  recur  in  later  Buddhist 
works,  either  Pali  or  Sanskrit,  it  is  not  probable  that  they 
were  taken  from  this  anthology.  It  is  more  likely  they 
were  taken  from  the  sources  from  which  the  Dhammapada 
itself  drew. 

Where  the  verses  occur,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  in 
brahmin  books,  we  may  be  sure  they  are  not  borrowed 
either  from  any  Buddhist  anthology  or  from  the  sources 
lereof.  In  this  case  the  verses  are  nover  Buddhist,  They 
imply  set  out  in  rhyme  some  worldly  moral  maxim.  They 
may  have  been,  like  so  many  proverbs,  common  property 
to  all  Indiana,  before  the  Buddhists  adapted  tbera  ;  or 
occasionally  perhaps  a  maxim,  first  thrown  into  verse  by 
iome  Kshatriya  or  Buddhist,  received  sufficiently  wide 
ceptanoe  to  become  common  property,  and  was  then 
I  opted  by  brahmin  writers,  In  such  verses  a  word  or 
two  is  sometimes  changed,  and  it  would  make  an  interesting 
article  to  point  out  the  changes,  some  of  which  are  very 
suggestive,  and  discuss  the  reasons  fur  them. 

We  congratulate  Professor  Fausboll  on  the  great  care  and 
thoroughness  with  which  this  present  work  has  been  done; 
ad  would  venture  to  suggest  to  him  that  a  similar  second 
iition  of  his  Sutta  Nipata  is  very  much  wanted  by  all 
interested  in  PaU  fitudiea. 


KOTTCES  OP  BOOKS. 

The  TIpanishads.     Vok  11,  III,  and  IV.    pp.  193,  311, 

and  374.     (Madras  :  Natesan  &  Co,,  1898,  1899.) 

This  is  the  continuation  of  the  translation  into  English  of 
Sankara's  comnoentaries  on  the  old  Upanishada,  of  which 
the  first  volume  was  noticed  above,  J.RA.S.,  1899,  p.  145, 
The  second  volume  contains  the  Katha  and  Prailna,  aod  the 
third  and  fourth  volaraes  contain  the  Chandogya.  There 
are  still  no  indices  of  any  kind,  and  no  references  to  the 
pagei  of  the  text  of  the  coromentary.  If  the  publisher  will 
provide  at  the  end  of  the  series  a  full  indes:  of  subjects 
treated,  and  another  of  the  Sanskrit  words  discussetl  and 
explained  by  Sankara,  the  series  would  become  a  valuable 
work  of  reference,  and  would  find  a  place  on  the  shelves 
of  every  student  of  Indian  thought.  We  would  once  more 
urge  Mr.  Sesbacharri  to  take  this  matter  into  serious 
consideration. 

Oeorgischb    Dighter,     iibersetzt    von     Arthur     Lkist. 
(Dresden  :   E.  Pierson.)      M.  Q-,  Janashviu,  Tsabitsa 

Tamara  (in  Enssian),      (Tiflis:  M.  Shavadzo.) 

A  few  travellers — notably  Mr.  James  Bryce — have  written 
about  the  Georgians,  but  their  picturesque  country  has  been 
but  little  visited  by  Englishmen.  It  is,  however,  one  of 
the  most  charming  regions  upon  the  face  of  the  earth, 
and  well  deserves  the  praises  which  Herr  Arthur  Leist 
has  bestowed  upon  it  in  the  work  at  present  under  our 
notice.  The  inhabitants  are  a  fine  manly  race,  worthy 
of  such  a  land.  Of  the  language  and  literature  of 
this  people  almost  nothing  is  known  in  England,  but 
there  are  indications  that  we  shall  be  soon  made  more 
familiar  with  it.  Mr.  Oliver  Wardrop,  now  Vice-Consul 
at  Kertch,  has  given  us  a  translation  of  a  notable  book 
among  the  Georgians,  the  so-called  "  Book  of  Wisdom  and 
Lies,"  by  Sulkhan  Orbeliani;  and  his  sister.  Miss  Marjory 
Wardrop,  has  not  only  published  a  translation  of  some 
Mingrelian  tales,  but  promises  us  a  version  of  "The  Man 
in  the  Tiger's  Skin,"  the  national  epic. 
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But  w©  must  not  keep  Herr  Leist  any  longer  waiting; 
he  has  indeed  done  yeoman  service  in  the  cause  of  Georgian 
literature,  and  we  may  add  Armenian  ("  Armenische  Dichter/' 
Dresden,  1898).  The  first  edition  of  the  present  work  was 
published  in  1887 ;  in  1889  appeared  from  the  pen  of  our 
author  a  version  of  the  epic  of  8hota  Rustaveli  ("  Der  Mann 
im  Tigerfelle/*  Dresden) ;  and  ho  now  issues  a  second  edition 
of  his  anthology  with  many  new  pieces,  and  a  very  useful 
summary  of  Georgian  literature  in  the  Introduction.  The 
Georgian  language  is  still  a  veritable  crux  for  the  philologist, 
and  Professor  Sehuchardt,  of  Gratz,  has  recently  taken  it  in 
hand  and  essayed  to  explain  its  perplexing  verbal  system, 
which  reminds  us  very  much  of  Basque,  although  the  two 
languages  have  no  words  of  their  vocabulary  in  common*  It 
has  two  alphabets,  one  culled  the  ecclesiastical  and  tlie  other 
the  military.  At  present  we  only  know  from  the  labours  uf 
Brosset,  Tsagarelli,  Erckert,  and  otliers,  that  there  are  four 
languages  which  greatly  resemble  each  othtsr ;  Georgian, 
Mingreliun,  Lazi,  and  Suaui.  These  four  are  unlike  all 
other  languages  as  far  as  linguistic  classiiication  has  been 
conducted.  Georgian  is  the  only  one  which  boaata  any 
literature ;  the  others  have  songs  and  folk-tales  merely. 
After  long  contests  with  their  Mohammedan  neighbours 
the  Georgians  were  annexed  b^'  Russia  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century.  Their  literature  goes  back  to  the 
eighth  century,  but  the  great  period  —  the  B/ut/tczrU,  as 
the  Germans  would  term  it — was  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Tamara,  the  gre^it  sovereign  to  whom 
everything  glorious  in  the  national  hi&tory  is  assigned. 
Mr.  Janashvili  has  written  her  b'fe  in  Bu'^sian*  In  most 
of  the  early  Georgian  literature  a  Persian  influence  can 
be  traced.  But  the  reader  who  wishes  to  know  about  their 
authors  must  b©  referred  to  Ilerr  Leist's  excellent  Intro- 
tiction,  where  a  great  deal  of  information  is  conveyed  in 

very  compact  form.  For  his  extracts  in  the  present 
volume  Herr  Leist  deals  only  with  the  poets  of  the  present 
century — in  fact,  those  who  have  flourished  during  the  new 
period   of  the   country    under  Russian    influence  and   that 
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of  the  West  generally.  He  begios  with  Gregory  Orbeliani, 
who  died  in  1883  at  an  advanced  age.  The  poeraa  strike 
us  as  full  of  colour.  In  the  present  volume  they  are  all 
lyrical.  Love  and  wine  are  frequent  topici.  With  the§e 
patriotism  is  intermixed,  as  in  the  lines  (p.  23)  on  the 
death  of  Herakliua  11,  the  last  native  king  of  Georgia, 
We  ought  to  add  that  short  biographical  notices  of  the 
poets  are  prefixed  to  the  selection!  from  their  works. 
Perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  modern  Georgian  poets 
18  Prince  Elias  ChavchavadjEe,  who  received  his  education  at 
St.  Petersburg,  He  is  one  of  the  most  eonspictious  citizens 
of  Tiflis,  where  he  dispenses  a  generous  hospitality.  He 
is  also  editor  of  the  journal  Iter  la,  the  columns  of  which 
frequently  contain  valuable  duta  on  the  folklore  and 
traditions  of  the  Georgian  tribes.  The  **  Hermit/'  by 
Prince  Chavchavadze,  has  been  translated  into  Knssian; 
and  there  is  an  English  version  by  Miss  M,  Wardrop, 
which,  we  believe,  was  the  first  translation  of  a  Georgian 
poem  which  has  appeared  in  our  language.  The  feelings 
of  a  genuine  patriot  are  expressed  in  his  lines  **  On  the 
Banks  of  the  Kur  "  (p.  59  in  Herr  Leist's  translation)  : 

**  So  hor*  ich  wieder  dein  vergessenes  Rauschen 

0  Heimatsstrom  und  aufgewacht  vora  Schlummer 
Regt  meine  Seele  wieder  banger  Kummer 
Denn  nur  betriibt  mag  deinem  Spiel  ich  lauschen." 

In  the  present  volume  they  are  rendered  most  musically. 
After  dealing  with  several  others  of  the  modem  poets, 
Herr  Leist  winds  up  with  some  Volkslieder,  among  which 
the  Grabschrift  der  K'dnigin  Tamar  is  very  striking.  The 
aphorisms  from  Shota  Rustaveli  will  be  read  with  pleasure, 
and  will  tempt  the  reader  to  be  further  acquainted  with  the 
curious  poem  from  which  they  are  selected.  He  would 
do  well  to  make  himself  familiar  with  Herr  Leist's 
translation  of  the  Vephkhvia-Tqaosani^  in  which  he  has  used 
a  judicious  system  of  compression.  Altogether,  we  can 
certainly  promise  the  Western  reader  considerable  pleasure 
from  Herr  Leist's  volume.     A  terra  incognita  will  be  open 
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to  bim ;  the  picturesque  scenery  and  equally  picturesque 
inhabitants  of  delightful  Georgia  come  back  agdin  to  us 
as  we  open  his  p»iges,  and  the  pretty  little  illustrations 
with  which  this  dainty  book  is  published  increase  its  poetic 
charm.  But  it  is  not  in  poetry  only  that  modern  Georgians 
have  distinguished  themselves.  There  are  many  excellent 
contributions  to  history  and  ethnology.  Unfortunately, 
however^  these  are  either  in  the  Georgian  or  Russian 
languages,  and  therefore  not  easily  available  to  an  English 
philologist.  Among  these  mu>it  be  mentioned  the  elaborate 
history  of  Georgian  Literatur©  by  Professor  Khakhanov^ 
now  appearing  in  Russian,  and  the  valuable  papers  on  the 
same  subject  by  Professor  Marr  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction* 

In  the  year  1873  Demetrius  Bakradze,  a  Georgian 
antiquarian^  called  the  attention  of  his  countrymen  to  the 
great  destruction  of  antiquitiea  going  on  in  this  ancient 
and  picturesque  country.  He  stirred  his  fellow-citizens 
with  such  zeal  that  a  Museum  was  finally  founded  for 
their  preservation.  This  institution  was  opened  on  the 
27th  July,  1888,  with  a  speech  by  Palladius,  then  Exarch 
of  Georgia  and  now  Metropolitan  of  St,  Petersburg,  Two 
excursions  have  since  been  made  over  large  portions  of  the 
country,  and  the  results  have  been  that  many  manuscripts, 
documents  of  various  kinds,  inscribed  stones,  and  other 
reliques  of  the  past  have  been  collected,  partly  preserved 
in  monasteries  and  partly  in  private  families.  This  collection 
has  now  been  put  under  the  care  of  Mr.  M.  Janashvili,  an 
indefatigable  antiquary,  who  has  done  much  service  to 
Georgia  by  his  pen.  His  short  history  of  the  country  is 
e  one  allowed  by  the  Government  to  be  used  in  schools 
here  Georgian  is  taught*  He  has  written  on  Georgian 
folklore  and  superstitions;  a  subject  about  which  exceedingly 
ttle  is  known.  We  may  mention  also  his  book  on  the 
urce  of  the  Georgian  romantic  tale,  Amiran-Darejaniani, 
a  collection  of  adventures  which  are  pervaded  by  a  tone 
almost  as  knightly  as  that  of  the  Middle  Ages*  Upon  this 
work  a  learned  article  has  appeared  by  Mr.  Marr,  of  the 


T^oi^enitf  of  St  PetfnbtLTir^  in  t1:i€  JoonuJ  of  the  Miukt^r 
of  PabBe  iBftmeticii.  It  ia  siraBg^  lo  find  tbis  echo  of  ibe 
West  to  Geor^tan  poetzr.  ShotM  EnstaTeli,  the  aathor  of 
tbetr  Arioeto-like  epic  prerioiulT  ftUuded  to,  was  a  Teritable 
tmobndoiur,  and  «oiii|]kti9  the  parallel  br  baviBg  Doarialied, 
it  ia  wd,  a  bopden  pmmdon  far  Qoeen  Tamara.  And  all 
thti  waa  done  in  Amm  m  the  twelf tb  ceottiiy.  Of  tbis  poet 
Mr.  Jaiuiahfiti  baa  imtt€ii  a  mboil  and.  interestiog  aieeoiml 
IB  6«orgiaii  (Tiflk,  18913), 

TIraa  ibe  wortbj  Keeper  of  tfae  Museum  has  occupied 
bimielf  to  tbe  great  adnuitagfi  of  Western  stadenta  wilb 
the  hialoTT,  ethnology,  and  literatttre  of  bis  oouatrj-  He 
bat  told  uft  of  tbe  Georgtan  Cburcb,  of  the  folklore  of  bia 
face,  and  among  bb  latest  worfct  la  a  abort  accotint  of 
Georgian  literature,  of  wbicb  one  part  has  appeared. 
Pdfbapa  there  majr  oome  a  day  when  in  England  more 
interest  may  be  taken  ia  ibia  remarkable  people,  a  band- 
iome,  freedom-loTing  race,  who  haTe  striTen  amoiig  their 
mono  tains  for  majij  eentnriea,  boasting  of  an  early 
Christianity,  which  dates  from  about  the  second  centnrr 
after  Christ 

In  conclusion  we  wish  all  success  to  Mr.  Janashvili  in  bis 
useful  and  learned  labours. 

W.   R.    MOBFILL. 


The  Sybiac  Chronicle,  known  as  that  of  Zachariah  of 
MiTYLENE.  Translated  into  English  by  F.  J.  Hamilton, 
D.D.,  and  E.  W.  Bbooks,  M.A.  (Methuen  &  Co.,  1899. 
12«.  6rf.) 

The  ecclesiastical  chronicle  of  a  certain  Zacharias,  the 
Greek  form  of  which  had  been  lost,  and  which  had  been 
preserved  only  in  a  Syriac  compilation  of  the  middle  of  the 
sixth  centurj',  ranks  amongst  the  most  important  works  of 
its  kind  (v.  Krummbacber,  Byzant.  Literaturgesch.,  2nd  ed., 
p.  403).  The  Syriac  text  has  been  published  for  the  first 
time  by  Land.  To  tiie  industry  of  Messrs.  Hamilton  and 
I    uukii  \\v  uwe  now  the  first  (as  Mr.  Hamilton  had  printed 
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a  portion  of  it  privately)  complete  and  accessible  English 
translation  of  the  compilation,  which  contains  the  work  of 
Ziicharias.  The  interest  of  the  translators  lay  more  in  the 
direction  of  the  Ecclesiastical  History,  and  they  have 
therefore  omitted,  to  the  regret  of  the  atudenia  of  this 
branch  of  literature,  the  first  portion,  containing  the 
legendary  element — e.g.,  the  history  of  Joseph  and  Asenath, 
the  acts  of  Sylvester,  portions  of  the  Nicodemus  Gospel, 
etc.  In  an  introduction,  which  is  far  too  short,  the 
relation  in  which  the  compiler  stands  to  John  of  Ephesus 
and  to  the  so-called  **  Dionysius  "  is  clearly  set  forth.  The 
translation  reads  very  smoothly,  and  yet  the  character  of 
the  original  has  none  the  less  been  faithfully  preserved. 
The  editors  still  identify  Zacharias  Rhetor  with  Zaoharias 
Soholaslieus,  hence  some  of  the  difficulties  of  chronology. 
They  see  in  him  the  author  of  the  Life  of  Severus  and  others, 
M.  A,  Kugener  studies  some  of  these  writings  in  Byz. 
Zeitschrift,  ix  (1900),  p,  464  if,,  and  promises  to  prove  the 
diiference  between  these  two  men  in  his  furthcoming  article 
in  the  Ecvue  de  C Orient  chrUien. 

M,  G. 


Dr.    Robert    Koldewey.      Die    Hettitischb    Insckrift 

GEPUNDEN      TX     DER     KoENlGSBURO     VON    BaBYLON     AM 

22  August,  1899,  und  veroeffentucht  von  ,  .  .  . 
Mit  einer  Abbildung  und  drei  Tafeln.  (Wissen- 
schaftliche  VeroeflentHchung  der  Deutschen  Orient- 
Gesellschaft,  Heft  1,)  Folio.  (Leipzig  :  J.  C. 
Ilinrich'sche  Buchahndlung,  1900.      4  mk.) 

In  a  short  introduction  of  two  pa^es,  Professor  Dclitzsch 
explains  tlie  importance  of  this  publicJJtion  of  the  new 
German  Oriental  Society*  It  is  thus  far  the  only  perfect 
specimen  of  a  Ilittite  inscription^  found  on  a  statue  of 
extremely  archaic  character,  discovered  in  the  old  royal  palace 
of  Babylon.  The  stele  is  very  much  like  the  so-called  God 
of  thunder  of  the  Hittitos,  found  at  Zingirli.  The  iuecription 
consists  of  273  signs,  written   *  boustrophedon  '   on   seven 
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lines,  and  the  words  are  evidently  separated  on©  from  the 
other  by  a  certain  sign,  which  consists  of  a  small  stroke  aud 
ho  If- moon,  the  horn  a  of  which  are  turned  in  the  direction 
of  the  script-  Not  a  few  of  these  sigos  are  recnrring  more 
than  once  and  will  eventually  assist  in  the  decipherment  of 
these  curious  hieroglyphs,  which  have  thus  far  baffled  the 
ingenuity  of  many  a  scholar.  The  photographic  reproduction 
and  the  tracing  of  the  characters  in  the  three  plates  which 
accompany  the  text  are  adnairahle,  No  attempt  is  as  yet 
made  to  grapple  with  the  problem  of  the  reading*  And 
wisely  so.  As  a  curious  fact  it  must  be  noted  that  this 
statue  should  have  been  found  in  the  royal  palace  of 
Babylon,  though  the  land  of  the  Ilittites  was  at  least  twenty- 
four  days  journey  distant  from  that  place-  It  is  therefore 
not  likely  that  it  had  been  brought  that  distance  and  erected 
there  aa  a  mere  piece  of  curious  import.  The  full  sigoilioanee 
of  its  appearance  there  may  perhaps  become  more  clear  by 
subsequent  discoveries. 

Indian  Chbokologt.  An  Essay  by  P.  0,  Mukehjei. 
pp.  95.  (Lucknow:  "Express"  Office,  1899.  Price, 
One  Kupee.) 

This  essay  by  Mr*  Mukerjee^  who  was  employed  by  the 
Government  on  archaeological  work  last  year,  h  a  bold 
attempt  to  reconcile  the  acknowledged  difficulties  of  early 
Indian  Chronology.  For  some  time  past  European  scholars 
have  been  satisfied  by  the  working  hypothesis  put  forward 
by  Cunningham  which  fixes  the  date  of  the  Buddha's  death 
at  477  B.C.  This  was  arrived  at  by  adding  218  years,  the 
time  stated  in  the  Ceylon  Chronicles  to  have  elapsed  between 
the  death  of  the  Buddha  and  the  inauguration  of  Asoka,  to 
the  date  of  Asoka  as  tixed  by  the  names  of  the  Greek  princes 
referred  to  in  the  Edicts*  In  other  words,  the  hypothesis 
rejects  the  tradition  handed  down  in  the  Ceylon  Chronicles 
as  to  the  dates  of  Asoka  and  of  the  Buddha,  but  accepts 
that  tradition  as  to  the  interval  between  the  two.     As  the 
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hypothesis  does  not  pretend  to  give  any  reason  for  its  thus 
blt>wing  hot  and  cold  on  the  same  authority,  it  must  at  least 
be  admitted  that  it  is  not  very  logical. 

Mr,  Mukerjee  points  out  that,  as  the  Jain  and  Brahmin 
chronologies  are  in  practical  agreement  with  the  Ceylon 
books  as  to  the  date  of  the  Buddha  and  the  Mahavira,  that 
date  {circa  620-540  b,c.)  ought  oot  so  easily  to  be  set  aside. 
And  he  proposes,  as  a  reconciliation  between  it  and  the 
Greek  dates,  Uy  identify  Asoka  the  Maurya  (and  not  his 
grandfather)  with  the  Greek  Sandracottua.  Candragupta, 
he  points  out,  is  a  biruda,  or  title  only,  and  not  a  name. 
Grandfather  and  grandson  may  well  have  had  the  same 
title,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  two  Candraguptas  in 
the  fourth  century  a.d.  It  is  to  this  Candragupta  Asoka 
Devanam-piya  Piyadassi  that  the  pillar  edicts  are  to  be 
assigned-  And  it  is  to  his  gi^andsoii,  iSampati  Deviinam-piya 
Piyadassi,  that  the  rock  edicts,  mentioning  the  five  Greek 
princes,  are  to  be  assigned.  In  both  cases  we  find  only 
Devanam^piya  Piyadassi  in  the  inscriptions,  and  have 
hitherto  taken  this  to  mean  Asoka  the  Mauryan  throughout. 
All  will  be  made  clear  if  we,  in  interpreting  the  title, 
interpret  it  in  two  ways  instead  of  in  one. 

Mr.  Mukerjee  supports  this  startling  reconstruction  by 
a  number  of  arguments,  and  carries  his  results  out  with 
regard  to  other  names.  Thus,  of  the  two  Asokas  he  identifier 
the  first  with  Nanda,  the  patron  of  the  Vesali  Council- 
It  would  be  impossible  in  the  course  of  a  short  notice  to 
enter  into  the  discussion  of  these  numerous  subsidiary  points 
on  which  his  main  argument  is  based.  That  would  require 
at  least  a  lengthy  article,  not  to  say  a  book  as  long  as  hi^ 
He  makes  his  best  points,  and  some  of  them  are  very 
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good,  when  he  is  showing  how  unsatisfactory,  and  how 
diflScult  to  reconcile  with  admitted  data,  is  the  working 
hypothesis  which  at  present  holds  the  field.  The  positive 
part  of  the  argument  is  weaker ;  and  does  not  sufficiently 
leal  with  the  arguments,  set  out  for  instance  by  M»  Senarr, 
favour  of  the  unity  of  authorship  of  all  the  edicts.  It  m 
^evident,  indeed,  throughout  that  the  author  has  not  properly 
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tmtl  iiin  f^onlcKt  authority  «■  tbe 
Tlml  luitlujriry  wrote,  no  daob^  m  FfncK  wl 
n(»t  umbrNtriiit].     But  be  onfiit  at  Ibi^  to  hmm 
mon^  OHn^Iiilly  the  EngiiiH  tmidbtiaD*  wltidi 
iln*  /wi/mm  AnHqmty. 

\\  is  II  jjity,  to%  tJiftS  ^  eiBj  doa  Mi  gi» 

hwt  iM  inifjugk  *'  Hi^  TSbeifttiA  «y '*  or  **  tie  Ji 
ii  Hit  uii(«  at  alL  We  wvnt  to  knov  lb»  d^ie  sad  aalkor  of 
||l«  fttiitotui  nt,  Et«ii  '^  tJie  MalimvMttB  m^  ^  m  noi  rnni^ 
\W  v^niit  cbaptef  aad  vexi^  WEac  is  tiie  use  of  giving  m 
;  |W  M^^lt*  iiiiiborilj  for  the  ctalenml  tli«$  oae  £ifevm{»  bnk 
^  vi*i(tiij]  oionftitefj  tti  443  jl^p.^  Mn.  fiiBneH's  **  fiT#  Tea» 
Tlii'^'vophj/*  It  wofdd  bftYt  been  lellfr  ii  ksve  «BirU«d 
llip  iitat.€txi«iit^  whieb  is  of  little  or  us  nvportoBcv  fer  llie 
milliar'i  laam  po«itiott.  So  loooe  a  metbod  of  wiitfai^  oi^ 
lilrjoiliees  ifao  fesd^  agtinii  ibe  logical  wdgbt  of  tlie 
iulliof  bo  M  mdiiig. 

Al  tbo  mMBm  Iedo  ii  ^oooit  be  deitted  ifaal  tbete  k 
fAneh  (bat  is  ecugg^tiTe  in  tbii  cway ;  and  it  ia  intoreotiag 
to  find  a  natiTe  of  India  cTen  attempting  to  tadde 
a  qoe^tion  inToIviDg  frequent  reference  to  Buddhist  and 
Qreek  authorities  with  which  Indians  are  not  usually 
familiar.  Some  such  hypothesis  as  the  author's  will,  no 
doubt,  be  eventually  accepted  in  place  of  the  working 
hypothesis  now  so  generally  and  unquestionably  taken  for 
granted.  That  is  admittedly  unsatisfactory.  Whether  tlie 
hypothesis  to  be  eyentually  followed  will  be  the  one  here 
put  forward  is  another  question.  But  the  essayist  certainly 
deserves  great  credit  not  only  for  raising  the  question,  bat 
for  having  devoted  such  wide  reading  and  so  much  thought 
to  its  solution. 

T.  W.  Rhys  Davids, 
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Researches  into  the  Origix  of  the  Primith^e  Con- 
stellations OF  THE  Greeks,  Phoenicians,  and 
Babtlonlans.  By  Robert  Brown,  Jun,,  F,8,A. 
Vol  ii.     (Williams  &  Norgate,  1900.) 

Again  the  indefatigable  student  of  the  astronomy  of  the 
ancients  presents  to  the  public,  in  an  attractive  form,  a  mass 
of  information,  based  upon  his  researches  into  the  tablets 
of  Babylonia  and  Asisyria  which  refer  to  the  constellations, 
and  to  the  heavenly  bodies  in  general,  as  they  understood 
them.  The  amount  of  material,  and  the  knowledge  to  be 
gained  therefrom,  are  enormous.  The  difficulty  is,  to  under- 
stand the  texts  aright,  and  to  draw  from  their  information, 
when  rightly  nndersstood,  the  true  deduction. 

The  first  volume,  which  was  noticed  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  for  April  last  (pp*  *]71-375), 
contained  eight  chapters,  dealing  with  the  primitive  con- 
stellations of  the  Greeks,  the  Hipparcho* Ptolemy  star-list, 
the  constellations  in  Greek  literature,  and  in  connection 
with  the  earlier  coin -types,  Homeric  references  to  the 
4M>nstellation8,  constellation- subjects  in  the  early  art  of 
the  Aiguion  seabonrd  and  Asia  Minor,  and  Babylonian 
astronomy  after  Alexander*  In  this  there  was  much  that 
was  interesting,  and  the  importance  of  bringing  together 
all  available  material  was  pointed  out,  and  the  results 
referred  to.  In  the  second  volume,  which  is  now  before  us, 
further  and  more  extensive  references  to  the  tablets  are 
given,  as  will  be  recognized  from  the  headings  of  the 
chapters,  which  are  as  follows :  "  The  Constellations  of  the 
Babylonian  Creation- scheme/'  "  Constellation -subjects  in 
Euphratean  Art/'  **The  Tablet  of  the  Thirty  Stars/'  *^  Some 
Stellar  Groups  of  Sevens/'  **  The  Celestial  Equator  of 
Aratos/'  **  Further  consideration  of  the  Euphnttean  Celestial 
Sphere/'  **The  Euphratean  Star-list/'  '*  The  General  Con- 
cepts underlying  the  Constellation  -  figures,"  and  **  The 
Formation  of  the  Primitive  Con-ntellationa/'  There  are  also 
snvnril  plates  utid  figuros  in   the  text.     Th^»  ^^=^  volume 
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wm  dedicated  to  Professor  Sayee,  the  second  is  dedicated 
ta  the  memory  of  Franjoia  Lenommiit. 

There  is  no  doabt  that,  as  Mr.  Brown  claims,  be  has  been 
able  to  compile  a  fairly  complett^  list  of  Euphratean  stars 
and  cofisteUatioDSt  but  how  far  these  are  correctly  read  and 
identified  time  alone  can  tclL  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  to 
me  that  I  find  myself  nnable  to  follow  the  author  in  all 
hie  conclnsions,  and  that  my  readings,  together  with  the 
significations  that  I  give  to  the  groupa  (when  it  is  possible 
to  assign  to  them  a  meaning),  often  di£fer  greatly  from  his. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  author  is  in  every  case  wrongs 
but  one  cannot  help  wishing  that  greater  caution  had  been 
ejcerciaed  in  both  these  reapects* 

In  the  first  chapt^^r  of  the  second  Yolume  (ch.  ix)  the 
author  examines  the  constellations  of  the  Babylonian  con- 
stellation-scheme, that  curious  and  interesting  description 
of  the  heiiTeus  given  by  one  of  the  tablets  of  the  series 
regarded  and  generally  called  "  the  story  of  the  Creation," 
but  which  would  be  more  correctly  described  as  **the  fight 
between  Bel  and  the  Dragon."  In  this  now  well-known 
classic  of  the  Babylonians,  there  is  a  reference  to  the  twelve 
Tnonths  of  the  year,  for  each  of  which  Meroduch  fixed  three 
stars  or  constellations.  This  would  make  in  all  thirty-six 
coijstellationa,  and  it  is  to  the  identity  of  these  that  the 
chapter  is  devott^d. 

As  an  aid  to  this,  there  exist  in  the  British  Museum^ 
ct*rtain  fragments  of  astrolabes,  the  mont  important  pleoe 
being  that  found  by  Mr.  George  Smith  when  excavating 
for  the  Trustees  iu  1874.  This  text  is  numbered  S.  162^ 
afid  fragments  of  a  duplicate  exist,  the  principal  being 
83-1^18,  608,  found  by  Mr.  Ummm  io  1882.  These 
astrolabes  are  arranged  in  concentric  circles,  the  outermost 
containing  the  name  of  a  month,  a  star  or  constellation , 
and  a  number  ;  the  second  the  niirac  of  another  star  or 
constellation,  accompanied  by  a  number  half  the  value  of 
the  first;  and  the  third  a  star  or  con&tt;llutiou,  and  a  number 
half  the  value  of  that  of  the  second  row.  There  are,  therefore, 
three  stars  or  cousteUatione  for  each  month,  corresponding 
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with  the  statement  in  the  Babylonian  Creation -Story,  and 
there  is  every  probability  that  Mr.  Brown  is  right  ia 
regarding  them  as  those  which  are  referred  to  in  that 
Legend. 

Taking  these  fragments  as  a  base,  Mr.  Brown  has  com- 
pleted the  series,  restoring  the  naraes  of  the  remaining  stars 
►  or  constellations  and  the  numbers  in  accordance  with  the 
system  that  the  astrolabe  seemed  to  indicate.  The  scheme 
is  seductive,  it  is  exceedingly  probable,  and  the  numbers 
follow  a  system  which  might  easily  be  that  of  the  ancient 
and  unknown  Babylonian  who  drew  up  and  arranged  the 
stars  or  constellations  there  enumerated. 

Whilst  looking  through  some  rough  copies  of  inscriptions 
made  by  me  many  years  ago,  I  noticed  that  two  lists  of 
stars  were  accompanied  by  numbers,  and  that  these  went 
in  progression,  I  at  once  compared  them  with  the  frag- 
ments of  the  planisphere  and  with  each  other,  the  result 
being  that  I  was  able  to  restore  the  whole  text  of  the 
document  treated  of  by  Mr,  Brown,  I  do  not  reconstruct 
the  sphere,  but  give  it  in  list  -  foim,  reserving  a  fuller 
examination  of  the  document  for  some  future  time.  The 
following  is  the  order  in  which  the  constellations  for  each 
month  are  given  : — 


(Nisan) 


^lyyar) 


DirJ-GANA» 

.    200 

DI  LI-BAT «        . 

.     100 

APIX'       . 

.       50 

MULA*      . 

.    220 

SU-GI 

.   no 

A-NU-NMU^  (*'the  goddess  Anunitu*')    55 


*  Eamluinetl  in  tb«  lint*  m  Ihu  {'*  thf  wHler  cbunnel "),  **  the  »tar  of  the  lu&d— 
the  Imd  or  Babylon/'     W.  A.L.  v,  46,  50  ab, 

^  Bxplninec!  a>$  tbtf  sinr  ,Vif^<if,  appiiineiitly  moumtif^  **  ahe  who  produiniR/' 
W.A.L,  V.  46,  40flft. 
^  Explained  as  Aaitira  in  W.A.L,  v,  16.  I  ah. 

*  Ki»r  thifl  readinir  see  p«  373,  towet  p«rt, 

^  Tbe  «»tar»  Anunitu'"  and  SiDunutu"*  tre  cvplaiacil  ;ia  **th6  river  Tigris  and 
ibif  rivtir  E« pb filter  "  iu  W,A.1.»  v,  -IG,  31  ah, 
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^^^Mi^^^^^^^l 

^L       (Sivan) 

.     STB-Zr-NA 

•Jia^B 

^^B 

UK-A' 

\-2o     ■ 

^^^ 

NAGAR*  

■ 

^M            (Tammuz) 

.    DU-Sl-SA^ 

3^'0      ■ 

H 

MAS-TAB-BA("tliotwiiiB")     . 

110      ■ 

H 

AL-TARA         .... 

^M 

■            (Ab)     . 

.     PAN  or  BA*  ("the  bow") 
M AS-TAB-B A-G AL-G  ALA  * 

200      H 

^^p 

("the  great  twins") 

.     100      H 

^J 

MAR-GID-DA  ("  the  waggon  ") 

■ 

1            (Klnl)  . 

.    BIRI« 

.     180      " 

^^^ 

UG-GA' 

90          d 

^^p 

SU(?)-PA8          .... 

45      fl 

^T      (Tisri)  . 

.    NIN-MAHA*    .... 

.     160      ^ 

^^_ 

2i-ba-ni-tum  1"    .... 

.    ao 

^^P 

EN-TE.NA-MASJ.LUM"  . 

.     40         , 

V            (Marcheswan)    Ult-BAT(?)"     .... 

.     14V      ■ 

B 

GIR-TAB>»        .... 

.       70      ^ 

K^ 

LUGALA"        .... 

.     as 

*  The  tablet  85-4-30,  15  has  the  variant  Ur-gula,  *'  the  great  dog,"  instead 
of  Ur-a,  abbreviated  to  a  in  the  lists  of  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  where  these  groups 
stand  for  the  constellation  Leo. 

'  This  is  identified  with  Allul  (see  below),  but  cannot  be  the  same  here. 

•  Explained  as  Kakkab  melri,  according  to  Delitzsch  *•  star  of  prosperity." 

*  Explained  as  '*  Istar  of  Babylon  "  in  W.A.I.,  v,  46,  23  ab. 

•  Explained  as  "  Lugal-girra  and  Meslam-ta-6a,  Sin  and  Nergal  '*  in  "W.A.I. , 
T,  46,  4,  6  ab. 

*  Explained  as  *'  Anu  and  Anatu,  Angara  between  them." 

'  ^^][*->^  ^]Qf^T  5?^  J  which,  as  R™  -,  31,  tells  us,  has  the  pronunciation 

of  Uga.  A  variant  is  X:X:y>{-  ^  ^^<\^  ^i  Hfl.  =  ^'*''*"'  "*^® 
raren,"  interchanging  with  the  former  because  it  has  the  same  pronunciation 
(uga)  in  Akkadian.     Uga  {ugga)  is  explained  as  '<  the  lord  of  Death." 

•  Explained  as  "the  Queen  of  the  Igigi." 
»  Explained  as  **  Queen  of  the  gods." 

'0  Explained  as  *'  the  (two?)  lords  of  the  Sun." 

*i  Explained  as  *'  the  weapon  of  the  star     .     ." 

i>  Explained  as  one  of  the  gods  whose  name  begins  with  »>n. 

**  Explained  as  "  the  father  of  heaven  and  earth." 

**  Explained  as  **the  king,  lord  of  the  Igijifi." 


k 


retlATIOUS. 

575 

(Chisleu) 

.     Mustabarrd  mAtanu  '  . 

.        .       . 

120 

UD-GU-DU-A » 

. 

.      60 

UZ>("  the  Goat")      . 

,      30 

(Tcbct) 

.    GTT-LA*     . 

1-JO 

AL-LUL* 

70 

Ti''(=ID.HU,  "the 

eagle ")     . 

35 

(Sebat) 

.     NU-MUS-DA'   . 

160 

NAM-MAHA»  . 

80 

DA.MU»    . 

.      40 

(Adar) 

.     KU '»  ("  ll»e  tiflU '•)       . 

,     180 

LUL-A"    . 

.      90 

AMARUDUK  "  (Jlerodach)        . 

.      45 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  numbers  in  the  first  of  each  three 
constellatioua  go  from  240  (Sihzina,  nuder  the  month  Si  van) 
to  120  {Mnitabarm  niufanu,  under  the  month  Chisleu) ; 
thereafter  nsconding  again  until  the  same  month  and  number 
are  reached  as  at  first.  The  numbers  attached  to  the  second 
of  each  three  constellations  are  eitactly  half  those  of  the 
first  series,  and  go  from  120  for  UR-A,  under  the  month 
8ivan»  to  60  for  UD-GU-DU-A,  under  the  month  Chisleu, 
ascending  again  like  those  uf  the  first  series.  The  numbers 
attached  to  the  third  of  each  aeries  are  exactly,  in  their 
turn,  half  those  of  the  second  of  each  series^  and  go  from 
60,  the  number  which  accompanies  NAQAE,  under  the 
month  Sivan,  to  30,  the  number  accorapanjiDg  UZ,  under 
Chisleu*  The  numbers  increase  and  decrease  by  20^  by  10, 
and  by  ^i  for  the  first,  second,  and  third  series,  respectively. 


Bxplamed  iw  mAtu,  **  death /^ 

Bxplmlmd  18  the  god  MustabarHl  mtitADU,  **  the  ffirecasier  of  death/' 

Explaiiitxl  OA  **  the  ladv  of  the  kid»** 

£xpliiitit*d  as  **  the  lord  of  death,  the  god  En," 

KiiJiin-i)  lis  *♦  the  seat  of  God." 

iS  '*  the  hero  uf  the  Igigi." 

!S  **  the  i^f>T]>ile  (P)  goda,  Addu  and  Miirduk,'* 
f  th<»  ttrvam/' 


:ife/^ 


u'od  Eft.'* 
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From  the  fragments  of  spheres,  or  astrolabes,  at  the 
author's  disposal,  he  was  able  to  obtain  the  necessary 
information  to  insert  the  numbers  correctly  for  the  con- 
stellations from  the  month  Sivan  to  the  month  Chisleu, 
but  instead  of  ascending  again  to  220  for  the  constellation 
MULA  (under  the  month  lyyar),  he  has  continued  to 
descend  to  20,  10,  and  5,  respectively.  In  addition  to  this, 
his  names  differ  in  every  case,  except  for  the  constellations 
furnished  by  the  fragments  of  the  astrolabes,  and  for 
MAR-GID-DA,  the  third  of  the  series  for  the  month  Ab, 
Zibanitum,  the  second  of  the  series  for  the  month  Tisri,  and 
Alf-HU  (to  be  pronounced  TI),  the  third  of  the  series  for 
the  month  Tebet. 

That  the  list  which  I  have  been  able  to  consult  is  correct, 
must  be  conceded,  but  notwithstanding  that  it  differs  so 
considerably  from  Mr.  Brown's  reconstruction  of  the 
astrolabe,  this  difference  can  hardly  be  held  to  prove  that 
he  is  wrong.  Indeed,  the  fact  that  he  has  rightly  located, 
in  his  restoration  of  the  ancient  astrolabes,  MARGIDDA, 
Zibanitum,  and  TI,  implies  that  he  was  on  the  right  track, 
and  that  some  of  the  remaining  stars  and  constellations  that 
he  has  located  may  turn  out  to  be  correctly  placed  when 
we  know  more  of  their  duplicate  names,  and  the  appellations 
of  the  principal  stars  of  which  they  are  composed,  and  which 
may  have  been  used  by  the  ancient  Babylonians  to  indicate 
the  constellations  to  which  they  belonged.  In  one  case  at 
least,  however,  he  can  hardly  be  right,  and  that  is  his 
location  of  NU-SIR-DA  (or  KU-MUS-DA,  as  I  have  read 
it).  This  he  has  placed  in  the  third  scries,  under  the  month 
Tisri,  notwithstanding  that  the  astrolabe-fragment  83-1-18, 
608  has  in  this  place  the  remains  of  a  line  giving  the  tw^o 
characters  ^f-  t^^^ ,  which  are  undoubtedly  to  be  completed 
'-H  ^y  .^^  Hf-  t^^^^,  generally  read,  as  provisionally  here, 
EN-TE-NA-MAS-LUM.i 


^  A  better  reading  woujd  probably  bo  Eti-tnitnia-itui^'Uij,  but  tbe  word  is 
a  vorv  doubtful  one. 
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There  Is  much  of  intereBt  in  the  bock,  but  one  caniiot 
fheip  thinkiDg,  and  grentljr  regretlitig,  that  it  is  before  its 
time.  Babylonian  astronomy  is  snch  n  difficult  subject,  and 
tbere  is  so  much  more  to  learn  about  it,  that  no  one  can  lay 
diram  hard  and  fast  lines  as  to  the  identity  of  the  names  that 
ihey  gaTe  to  the  heaTenly  bodies^  which,  closely  connected 
as  they  were  with  their  religion,  were  bound  to  have  more 
than  one  name,  and  to  be  connected  in  more  than  one  way. 

Nevertheless,  the  book  ^^ill  be  found  interesting,  and  very 
useful,  for  those  who  wish  to  see  the  diverse  opinions  of 
flcholara  upon  the  identificxitions  of  the  stars  and  star^names 
,#»  we  find  them  inscribed  on  the  tablets  of  Bnbylonia  and 
Assyria.  Homme],  Jensen,  Oppert,  Sayce,  and  many  others 
are  all  quoted,  and  whatever  may  be  the  opinion  about  the 
book,  it  must  be  i-ecognized  as  the  most  complete  work 
upon  ancient  astronomy  yet  published.  It  is  the  work  of 
a  widely-read  scholar,  who  can,  and  probably  wiU,  improve 
upon  it  in  the  near  future.  Classified  indexes  are  appended, 
and  the  insertion  of  references  in  full  is  a  feature,  and 
useful  one,  of  the  second  volume,  aa  it  waa  of  the  first 

T.    G.    PlKCIlRS. 

History  of  Sanskrit  Litkraturb.  By  Arthur  A. 
Macdonell,  II. A.,  Ph,D,,  Boden  I*rofessor  of  Sanskrit 
in  the  University  of  Oxford.  (London :  Ueinemanni 
1900.) 

Ihiring  the  past  itw  yvAi^  f n  I  I  is  been  done  to  make 
smooth  the  path  of  the  Oritiiiui  ^i^^iLiit;  and  those  of  us 
who  gained  our  knowledge  of  the  history  of  Sanskrit 
literature  chiefly  from  Professor  Weber's  excellent,  but  by 
no  means  easy,  work  on  the  subject  will  think  with  a  sigh 
how  much  toil  we  might  have  been  spared  by  such  a  book 
as  the  present.  The  design  of  the  series  to  which  it  belongs 
—  "Short  Histories  of  the  Literatures  of  the  "World/* 
published  by  Mr.  Heinemann  under  the  editorship  of 
Mr.  Edmund  Gosse — is,  evidcutly,  to  supply  a  trustworthy 
and,  at  the  same  time,  a  thoroughly  readnble  account  of  the 
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most  noteworthy  national  literatures.  Professor  Macdonell- s 
book  amply  satisfies  these  requirements.  He  has  taken  in 
revieir  all  the  most  recent  results  of  the  different  branches 
of  Indian  research,  so  far  as  thej  can  b3  brought  to  bear 
on  the  solution  of  literarj  problems ;  and  he  has  succeeded 
in  treat  in  gf  his  subject  in  such  a  way  m  to  make  it 
interesting  from  beginning  to  end  to  all  who  care  for  such 
mattera.  But  be  has  done  more  than  this.  He  has  supplied 
the  needs  of  the  special  student,  who  may  desire  to  enter 
upon  a  more  miimte  in%^estigation  of  any  topic  dealt  with 
comprehensiirely  in  the  text^  by  an  excellent  series  of 
"Bibliographical  Notes"  appended  to  each  chapter.  No 
better  advice  can  be  given  to  the  student  who  wishes  to 
gain  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  Sanskrit 
literature  than  to  take  this  book  as  a  basis  and  to  fill  in  tho 
outline  given  in  the  text  with  the  details  supplied  by  the 
monographs  referred  to  in  the  Bibliographical  Notes,  and, 
of  course^  such  standard  works  as  Max  MQller's  Jlktary  of 
Ancient  Samkrit  Literature  and  Wcber*s  Indian  Literature. 
Professor  MacdoiielFs  book  may,  perhaps,  he  best  compared 
with  Professor  L.  von  Schroeder's  Indiens  Literatur  und 
Cultury  with  the  important  difference  that  it  is  thirteen 
years  later  in  point  of  date  and  records  the  by  no  means 
insignificant  conquests  which  scholarship  has  made  during 
that  interval.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  moreover,  that 
a  very  creditable  proportion  of  this  new  information, 
especially  in  the  region  of  Vedic  religion  and  mythology, 
18  the  result  of  the  author's  own  work.  Altogether,  he  is 
to  be  very  heartily  congratulated  on  the  firstfruits  of  hia 
tenure  of  the  Boden  Professorship. 

E.  J.  Rapson. 
Ibn  GauzFs  Manaqib  *Omar  ibn  *Abd  el  *Aziz  besprochen 

UND    IM    AUSZUGE     MITOETEILT    VOU    OaRL    HeINRICH 

Becker.     8vo  ;  pp.  viii,  22,  168.     (Berlin,  1900.) 

Amongst  the  Umaiyad  Caliphs  *Umar  ibn  *Abd  al-*Aziz 
is  chiefly   notable   for   his   mild    and   upright  disposition. 


LIFE   OF    *UMAll    m^ 


Although  somewhat  bigoted  in  bis  piety,  yet,  m  his  desire 
of  scrupulously  acting  in  all  things  according  to  the  divine 
law,  he  could  bo  just  even  towards  his  non-Moslem  subjects, 
'Umar's  brief  reign  of  barely  two  and  a  half  years 
(a.h.  99-101)  was  not  distinguished  by  any  very  remarkable 
Bct  or  achievement.  He  neither  made  nor  attempted  fresh 
conquests,  but  appears  to  have  principally  directed  his 
policy  towards  the  consolidation  of  his  dominions  and  the 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  his  people.  Owing  to  his 
devout  and   religious   tendencies.   *Uraar*8  court   was   much 

[Irequented  by  theologians  and  scholars,  and  he  himself  early 
acquired  a  reputation  as  a  tradiiioruHt  and  divine.  Writers 
of  later  times  depict  him  as  a  saint,  investing  him  with  all 
the  attributes  usually  associated  with  such  a  character,  and 
it  is  largely  from  this  point  of  \4ew  that  *Umar*s  life  is 
treated  by  Ibn  al- JauzT  in  the  work  now  under  notice. 

Ibn  a]-Jau2i  was  born  at  Baghdad  in  a,h,  510  of  a  wealthy 

L family  which  traced  its  descent  from  the  Caliph  Abu  Bakr. 
From  u  very  early  age  he  devuted  himself  to  the  acquisition 
of  learuing,  and  finally  attained  to  a  very  high  position  as 
traditionitit,  theologian,  and  preacher.  He  died  in  a,h.  597, 
leaving  behind  him  an  immense  number  of  works  upon 
©very  branch  of  learning  and  science,  of  which  unfortunately 
only  too  few  have  reached  us. 

The  present  life  of  *Umar  ibn  *Abd  al-*A2Tx  is  not 
a  biography  in  the  ordinary  sense,  but  consists  of  a  collection 
of  anecdotes,  letters,  speeches,  and  pious  sayings,  designed 
for  purposes  of  edification.  The  contents  of  the  w^ork  are 
arranged  in  forty-four  chapters  according  to  subjects,  each 
chapter  for  the  most  part  illustrating  some  quality  or 
attribute  of  the  Caliph.  As  might  be  eacpectedi  considering 
tho  hagiologicul  nature  of  the  book,  much  that  is  of 
historical  value  is  mixed  up  with  a  great  deal  that  is 
legendary.  The  materials  of  which  the  work  is  composed 
have  been  gathered  from  many  different  sources,  varying 
greatly  in  value.  In  the  editor's  introduction  twenty -seven 
authors  are  enumerated  whose  writings  have  been  used  in 
ita   eoropoftition,    moat   of  which   appear  to  have  perished. 
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The  textj  moreoFer,  m  not  in  its  original  state  as  it  left 
Ibn  al' Jauzi'a  Hands,  but  preaents  a  coalemporary  recension 
wlucb  is  due  to  the  famoua  warrior,  statesman,  and  poet, 
U^raa  ibn  Mntikid,  whose  autobiography  has  been  published 
by  H.  Berenbourg  (Paris,  1886). 

The  editor,  albeit  only  a  single  MS.  has  been  accessible 
to  him,  has  done  his  work  conscientiously  and  well,  raaking 
the  best  use  for  critical  purposes  of  such  parallel  texts  aa 
were  available  to  him.  He  has  not  presented  us  with  the 
fall  text  of  the  book)  but  only  with  a  judicious  selection 
from  it,  including  the  preface  of  Usama.  An  introduction 
is  prefixed  in  which  are  treated  the  origin  and  nature  of 
Ibn  al-JauzT*8  work,  with  u  brief  survey  of  the  legendary 
matter  contained  in  it*  The  purely  historical  materiala 
afforded  by  the  book  the  editor  proposes  to  discuss  in 
another  plaee. 

A.  G.  E. 
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(April,  May,  June,  1900.) 


I.     General   Meetings  op  the  Royal  Asl\tio  Society. 

(January  to  June,  1900.) 

January  9,  1900.— Sir  W.  W.  Hunter  in  the  Chair. 

It  was  announced  that  Mr.  Duncan  Macdonald  had  been 
elected  a  member  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Rapson  read  a  paper  on  "Recent  Discoverieti 
in  Indian  Numismatics."  A  discussion  followed,  in  which 
Professor  Bendall,  Mr.  Sewell,  Dr.  Pope,  Mr.  Thomas, 
Mr.  Kennedy,  and  Dr.  Codrington  took  part. 

The  paper  appeared  in  the  January  number. 

February  13. — Lord  Rcay,  President,  in  the  Chair. 
It  was  announced  that — 

Dr.  Paul  Bronnle  and 
Mr.  A.  B.  Keith 
had  been  elected  members  of  the  Society. 

The  President  referred  to  the  loss  sustained  by  the  Society 
since  the  last  meeting  in  the  death  of  Sir  W.  W.  Hunter, 
who  was  the  chairman  at  their  last  meeting,  and  proposed 
that  a  letter  of  condolence  expressing  the  sympathy  of  iha 
Society  and  their  appreciation  of  the  work  and  service*  of 
their  late  Vice-President  be  sent  to  liady  Hunter. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  seconded  the  proposal^  which  wan 
carried. 
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Professor  Bendall  read  a  paper,  "Kotes  on  my  Jotimey 
througli  Nepal  and  other  parts  of  India,"  illustrated  hf 
lantern  slideg. 

March  13. — Dr.  Thornton  in  the  Chair* 
It  was  announced  that — 

Professor  Sturge  and 
Mr.  Haridas  Manna  Kavibhumn 
had  been  elected  merabera  of  the  Society. 

Mrs*  Eickmers  read  a  paper  on  **  Bokhara/'  illustrated  bj 
lantern  slides. 

April  10. —  Sir  Raymond  West,  Vice-President,  in  th© 
Chair. 

It  was  announced  that  Mr.  Mahdi  Hasan  had  been  elected 
a  member  of  the  Society. 

Professor  Rhys  Davids  explained  the  recent  discoveries 
in  the  Sakya  country  &t  Lumhini  and  Piprahwa,  and 
Mr.  Peppe,  tlie  excavator  of  ilju  Plpniliwa  Stiipaj  ansftered 
questions  which  arose  out  of  those  explanations,  which  were 
illustrated  by  lantern  slides. 

A  discussion  followed,  in  which  Dr.  Hoey,  Mr.  Sewell, 
Mr,  Ashburner,  and  Professor  Macdonell  took  part. 

On  the  motion  of  the  lecturer,  seconded  by  Dr.  Hoey, 
it  was  unanimously  resolved :  — 

1.  That   this  Society  expresses   its  warmest   thanks   to 

Mr.  Pepp^  for  the  great  services  he  has  rendered  to 
the  history  and  archaeology  of  India  by  the  important 
excavations  carried  out  by  him  at  Piprahwa. 

2.  That   this  Society,   in   General   Meeting   assembled, 

request  the  Council  to  invite  the  attention  of  the 
Government  of  India  to  the  very  great  importance 
of  the  discoveries  made  by  Mr.  Pepp^,  and  to 
suggest  to  Government  that  Mr.  Pepp^  be  requested 
to  carry  on  his  excavations,  and  that  a  grant  should 
be  made  to  him  for  that  purpose. 
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May  8,  Anniversary  Meeting. — The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord 
Reay,  G.C.S.I.,  LL.D.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Secretary   read   the  Minutes    of    the   last  General 
Meeting,  which  were  duly  confirmed. 

The  following  Report  of  the  Council  for  the  year  1899 
was  then  read  by  the  Secretary  : — 

Report  of  thb  Council  for  the  Year  1899. 

The  Council  regret  to  report  the  loss,  by  death  or  retire- 
ment, of  the  following  thirty-five  members : — 

There  have  died — 

1.  Mr.  W.  E.  Grigsby, 

2.  Mr.  W.  Bickford  Smith, 

3.  Mr.  G.  Crawshay, 

4.  Mr.  Jai  Singh  Rao  Angria, 

5.  M.  C.  de  Harlez, 

6.  Dr.  Leitner, 

7.  Sir  M.  Monier- Williams, 

8.  Mr.  W.  Simpson, 

9.  Mr.  H.  C.  Warren. 

There  have  retired — 

1.  Mr.  R.  Brown, 

2.  Dr.  Kuighton, 

3.  Rev.  A.  W.  Oxford, 

4.  Miss  E.  Simcox, 

5.  Rev.  Dr.  Wace, 

6.  Mr.  n.  C.  Bauerji, 

7.  Mr.  W.  Bang, 

8.  Mr.  H.  A.  Bhojvaui, 

9.  Mr.  B.  Borrah, 

10.  Mr.  Hugh  Clifford, 

11.  Mr.  A.C.  Dass, 

12.  Mr.  J.  W.  Dumergue, 

13.  Mr.  H.  Franklin, 

14.  Dr.  Indraji, 
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■ 

^^K                          15.  Rev.  F.  F.  Irving, 

^H 

^^^^^^                    16.  Sir  Pet^r  Lumadeii, 

i^B 

^^^^^H                   17.  Mr.  W.  Pereira, 

^^^1^ 

^^^^m                    18.  Mlm  L.  L.  W.  Perkm^, 

^^^1 

^^^B                   19.  Mr.  J.  W.  Eeid, 

^^^H 

^^^H                   20.  M.  P.  Z.  A.  RQufiSgimc. 

^^^B 

^^^^1                     2L  Mn  H.  Eylandi, 

^^H 

^^^^B                     22.  Mr.  Senathi  Raja, 

^^H 

^^^^B                   23.  Mr.  8t.  Andrew  St.  John, 

^^^m 

^^^H                   24.  Mr.  R.  Bryson, 

^^H 

^^^^H                     2d.  Mr.  L.  R.  Tottenham, 

^^H 

^^^^                    26.  Mr.  R.  n,  WOaon. 

^^1 

^^*              On  the  other  hand,  the  following  thirty  new 

memBirs 

^^L^      have  been  elected  :^ 

^^^^^^                       h  Mr,  J.  D.  Anderson, 

1 

^^^^                      2.  Sir  C.  J,  Lyall, 

^ 

^^^H                      a.  Mr.  K.  de  R,  Walker, 

^M 

^^^^^^f                        4.  Mr.  F.  Legge, 

m 

^                                 5.  Mr.  R.  A.  Yerburgh,  M.P. 

6.  Mr.  G.  J.  Nicholls, 

7.  Mr.  S.  C.  Niyoji, 

8.  Mr.  E.  A.  Gait, 

9.  Major  W.  Vost, 

10.  Mr.  Liixman  Arya, 

11.  Mr.  M.  M.  Chakravarti, 

12.  Mr.  Lai  Sita  Rara, 

13.  Mr.  H.  C.  Chatterji, 

14.  Mr.  G.  R.  Dampier, 

15.  Mr.  S.  C.  Vidyabhusana, 

16.  Mr.  Ramsaran  Das, 

17.  Mr.  C.  F.  Rowthorn, 

18.  Lord  Sandhurst, 

19.  Mr.  J.  S.  Meston, 

20.  Mr.  Jvvala  Prasad, 

21.  Mr.  R.  Misra, 

22.  Mr.  H.  K.  Basu, 

23.  Mr.  L.  R.  M.  Maxwell, 
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34.  Hiss  Amy  Tulo, 

25,  Mr.  B.  Brandhaeudler, 

26,  Mr.  B.  Williams, 

27-  Mr.  D.  M.  da  S,  WickremasinghOp 

28,  Mrs,  Beveridge, 

29,  Mrs,  Rauaclieabu8ch*Clough, 

30,  Dr,  Sangat  Ram. 


Of  the  subacribing  Libraries,  one  has  rotirod  urid    iwn 
have  been  added  t-o  the  list. 

The  result  is  that  the  membcrahip  of  tho  8(Kjit»iy,  whi«h 
has  gone  slowly  bat  steadily  up  for  a  n umber  of  year*,  itowl 
on  the  1st  January,  1900,  at  four  lent  than  tho  highoAt  point 
previously  reached,  which  was  last  year,  and  ntnistoDn  Iiightrr 
than  the  year  before.  The  number  of  paying  fDombofH'^ 
that  is  to  say,  88  resident  members,  271  non-r««idtDi 
and  library  members,  and  55  librarien-^U,  liowuvor,  emu  mom 
than  it  was  last  yearr  the  reduction  being  tn  the  number 
of  compounden.  It  is  espacially  «sitta£aelary  thui  Umi 
number  of  resident  mcmben,  whscb  bad  btea  gmiiuMy 
I  going  dovn  till  bat  yaar«  when  tl,  for  iha  fiiat  liina^  ibowad 
a  inereaae,  has  kepi  iip  to  the  aame  Agta^ 
The  total  neli  meipU  af  llie  Soeiilj  CHM  lo  £] //7ft  lU.  fi^^ 
[wUdi  ii  £31  i4.  lltf.  man  thnn  bat  year,  tba  {Momo  frmn 
maimmptimM  Immag  gone  up  f tooi  £413  U<  0cf*  to 
St.  6^  ika  Uglmt  snooi  yel  neetwad  ondar  thai 
1W  total  if  Iha  msU  miaaarj  mx^mHUMm  0A  tlia 
wm  £U»  l»t.  4dL,  and  as  fxtts-^pdiMfy  daj» 
la  be  wAmmm^  m  the  wfaiteaaia  aaadaM  af  Urn 
r  the  mamm  MBag  m.  Am  ikm  laailfiJi  awald 
It  ia  ik  eaat  ad  nUarac  dm  AyiiH  ifc* 
10  da  ip  ai  the  iifaw  ^  £»  l»$^  irfyM 

fa  Moed  «a  «!«  aw  «d  ^M  aiu«C  Im  bM 
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18  just  £500  more  than  it  stood  at  a  few  years  ago. 
This  amount  represents  the  composition  fees  paid  by  our 
97  compounding  members,  and  the  Council  hold  it  to  be 
most  desirable  that  this  sum,  now  amounting  to  little  more 
than  one  year's  income,  should  be  kept  intact  as  a  reserve 
in  case  of  need. 

The  Medal  fund  which  was  mentioned  as  in  process  of 
formation  in  our  last  report  to  the  Society  is  now  so  far 
practically  assured  that  a  sum  of  £268  Ss.  Gd.  has  been 
invested  in  the  name  of  the  Society  in  the  purchase  of  £250 
Nottingham  Corporation  Stock,  and  the  further  subscriptions 
still  expected  or  promised  will  bring  that  sum  up  to  the 
amount  required  to  make  the  Medal  a  permanent  institution. 
The  accounts  submitted  to  you  close  the  account,  as  the 
further  sums  to  be  received  will  be  lodged  at  once,  without 
passing  through  our  banking  account,  in  a  special  deposit 
account  that  has  been  opened  in  the  Post  Office,  and  the 
Medal  Fund  will  therefore  not  appear  in  next  year's  balance 
sheet.  The  hope  expressed  in  our  last  report  has  thus  been 
fulfilled;  and  the  Council  know  they  will  be  giving  expression 
to  the  feelings  of  all  members  of  the  Society  in  expressing 
to  Mr.  Wollaston,  to  whose  initiative  and  earnest  work  this 
result  is  due,  their  most  cordial  thanks. 

Last  year  the  Oriental  Translation  Fund  made  its  first 
modest  appearance  in  our  accounts.  The  sale  of  the  Harsa 
Carita  still  goes  on,  and  explains  the  slight  increase  in  the 
Fund.  During  the  year  Dr.  Qaster's  translation  of  the 
Chronicles  of  Jerahmeel  has  appeared ;  and  the  volume  for 
the  year  1900,  Mrs.  Rhys  Davids's  translation  of  the  Dhamma 
Sangani,  a  Buddhist  manual  of  psychological  ethics,  is  now 
just  ready.  The  Council  regret  to  suy  that  Mr.  Arnold 
C.  Taylor  has  given  up  his  intention  of  translating  the 
Katha  Vatthu.  But  the  Council  trust  that  the  Secretary 
will  be  able  to  undertake  this  work  himself,  and  that  tha 
volumes  just  referred  to  will  maintain  the  high  credit  of  the 
series.  The  Council  congratulate  the  Society  on  the  fact 
that  this  very  important  branch  of  the  Society's  work  is  going 
regularly  on.     In  this  matter  also  the  Society  is  under  deep 
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<»Wigatioti  to  one  of  its  members.  Without  Mr.  Arbuthnot's 
care  and  thought  and  generosity  the  series,  which  had  been 
allowed  to  drop,  would  never  have  been  started  into  life 
again,  and  the  Society  cannot  too  often  repeat  its  thanks 
to  him.  The  Council  again  express  the  hope  that  other 
inombers  of  the  Society  will  follow  the  excellent  example 
set  them  by  the  Earl  of  Northbrook  and  Mr.  Sturdy 
"by  contributing,  either  by  legacies  or  donations,  to  the 
necessary  expense  of  this  valuable  endeavour  to  make 
the  West  a  little  more  acquainted  with  the  thought  of  the 
East.  It  is  really  only  a  question  of  money.  There  are 
scholars  able  and  willing  to  do  the  work.  There  are  at  least 
some  hundreds  of  MSS«  on  our  shelves  which  ought  to  be 
made  accessible  to  scholars.  But  unless  the  Council  are 
provided  witli  the  necessary  means  the  work,  in  spite  of 
its  importance,  will  once  again  have  to  be  dropped. 

With  regard  to  the  Journal  the  Council  have  taken  great 
pains  throughout  the  year  to  ensure  that  its  contents  shall 
be  both  varied  and  interesting,  and  that  no  article  shall  be 
admitted  whio.h  does  not  contain  a  distinct  contribution  to 
human  knowledga.  In  doing  so  they  have  to  depend  upon 
the  kindness  of  those  members  of  the  Societj^  and  others 
who  offer  them  articles.  It  is  this  which  detormmes  the 
scope  and  nature  of  the  subjects  discussed.  Subject  to  this 
the  Council  hope  that  the  Journal  has  been  worthy  during 
the  year  under  review  of  its  high  reputation,  and  has 
tended  toward  the  advancement  of  Oriental  learning.  The 
estimate  in  which  it  is  held  abroad  is  shown  by  the  receipts 
from  its  sale,  which,  together  with  the  few  minor  items  of 
receipts  from  the  Journal,  again  exceeds  £200. 

About  220  volumes  have  been  added  to  the  Library 
during  the  year.  The  number  of  volumes  acquired  since 
the  present  catalogue  was  closed,  at  the  end  of  1893,  is 
somewhat  over  2,000;  the  number  of  entries  in  the 
supplemental  card  catalogue  now  amounting  to  4,2o0. 

During    the    year    the   English,    French,    German, 


Austrian    Committees  of  the   International   Fund 
Archaeological  Exploration  of  India  have  been 
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The  Central  Committee,  which  u  to  meet  in  London, 
will  be  convened  when  these  national  committees  are  in 
a  position  to  report. 

The  Statutory  Commission  for  the  formation  of  the  new 
University  for  London  did  not  accede  to  the  Cooncil's 
request  to  create  a  faculty  of  Oriental  languages,  history, 
and  archaeology.  The  Council  are  considering  what  steps 
it  would  tberofore  be  expedient  to  take  to  further  the 
project  of  an  Oriental  School,  Public  opinion  u  apparently 
not  jet  sufficiently  advanced  to  realize  the  immediate  value 
in  questions  of  economics,  philosophy,  and  history,  of  the  facta 
that  can  only  be  learnt  by  a  study  of  the  East.  It  may 
perhaps  be  more  awake  to  the  commercial  advantages  of 
the  study  of  Oriental  languages,  and  of  a  knowledge  of  the 
habits  and  the  ideas  of  those  peoples  in  the  East,  with  whom 
we  may  hope  to  enter  into  trade.  In  any  case  the  Council 
will  do  the  best  that  can  be  done  in  this  matter,  which  they 
regard  as  one  of  national  importance* 

Under  the  Eules  of  the  Society,  Lord  Stanmore  retire® 
from  the  office  of  Yice-Presideut,  The  Council  recommend 
the  election  as  Vice-Presidents  for  the  ensuing  term  of  three 
years  of  Lord  Stanmore  and  Sir  W.  Lee  Warner. 

Under  the  Rules  of  the  Society,  Dr.  Thornton » 
Mr.  Arbuthnot,  Sir  Cuthbert  Peek,  Colonel  Temple,  and 
Mr.  Watters  retire  this  year  from  the  Council.  Of  these  five 
gentlemen  two  only  are  re-eligible  this  year.  The  Council 
recommend  the  election  in  their  place  of  Dr.  Thornton^ 
Mr.  Arbuthnot,  Professor  Douglas,  Professor  Macdonell^ 
and  Mr.  Grierson. 

The  Council  would  also  recommend  that  the  following 
names  be  removed  from  the  list  of  the  Society's  members, 
in  accordance  with  Rule  3,  on  the  ground  of  non-payment 
of  subscriptions : — 

1.  Mr.  B.  De. 

2.  Mr.  W.  Driver. 

3.  Mr.  B.  L.  Gupta. 

4.  Mr.  Hira  Lai. 


^ 
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The  usual  statement  of  accounts  is  laid  on  the  table,  and 
the  Council  would  ask  for  a  vote  of  (hanks  to  the  Honorary 
Auditors,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Kapson,  and  Mr.  J.  D.  Anderson. 
Sir  Charles  Lyalh  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  Report, 
aid:  My  Lord,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — ^I  have  been 
^^ntrusted  with  the  duty  of  moving  the  adoption  of  the 
Report,  which  I  regret  to  hear  is  not  yet  in  your  hands. 
It  announces  in  the  usual  way  the  losses  of  the  Society  by 
death  and  resignation,  and  the  addition  of  members  who 
have  joined  the  Society  during  the  year.  It  gives  a  state- 
jfnent  of  your  financea^  and  congratulates  you  upon  the 
[good  condition  and  soundness  of  your  position;  and  it 
'then  goes  on  to  discuss  the  separate  funds  which  we 
[administer— the  Medal  Fund  and  the  Translation  Fund — 
and  concludes  with  observatiotis  upon  the  progress  of  the 
Society's  Journal  and  other  publications.  I  think,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  that  when  you  receive  the  Report  you 
will  agree  with  me  that  it  is  a  highly  satisfactory  one. 
Last  year,  as  Colonel  Temple  observed  when  he  was  moving 
the  adoption  of  the  Report  for  that  year,  the  highest  point 
had  been  reached  at  which  the  prosperity  of  the  Sociefy 
had  ever  stood.  When  the  highest  point  has  been  reached, 
one  unfortunately  has  to  be  prepared  for  some  declension, 
but  in  the  present  case  the  declension,  if  any,  has  been  very 
slight.  We  are  four  members  less  numerical! j''  than  we 
were  last  year,  and  our  finances  are  a  few  pounds  better. 
Oar  resident  members  have  increased  by  one,  and  the 
paying  members,  who  are  naturally  the  backbone  of 
the  Society's  finanoea,  are  as  numerous  as  before.  The 
^expenditure  of  the  Society  has  been  of  the  usual  character, 
4*xoept  that  an  unfortunate  demand  for  repairs  of  our 
premises  had  to  be  met  which  had  not  been  provided  for, 
and  we  are  left  with  a  smaller  balance  than  we  usually 
possess.  You  know,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  our 
Unauces  are  not  calculated  to  admit  of  the  accumulation 
of  a  large  sum,  and  it  id  not  for  the  best  intereata  of 
a  Society  like  ours  to  hoard  or  ein^e.  We  ought  to  spend 
all     we    get    and     trust     to    pr  mid  pace  future. 

(Hear,  hear.) 
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T  tbink  that  the  Society  is  very  greatly  to  be  cod- 
gratulated  upon  the  a  access  of  the  efforts  made  hy  my 
friend  Mr,  WoUaston  in  collecting  subscriptions  for  the 
MedaL  He  has  now  almost  reached  the  acme  of  hia 
hopes,  and  has  Bnally  established  the  Medal  upon  a  solid 
foundatioD.  I  belie v©  that  your  President  will  announce 
to  you  to-day  the  name  of  the  gentleman  to  whom  the 
Medal  has  on  this  occasion  been  awarded,  and  I  think 
he  will  gi?e  you  also  same  very  gratifying  information  aa 
to  the  circumstances  under  which  the  award  is  to  be  made* 

Our  Translation  Fund  has  not  made  very  much  progreas 
during  the  paat  year^  but  we  always  hope  that  some 
generous  person  will  come  to  our  aid  and  will  provide  the 
necessary  funds  for  carrying  it  on.  Our  Journal  has  beeu 
marked  by  the  uaual  variety  of  topics  treated^  and  I  am  sure 
that  those  who  have  seen  it  will  agree  that  it  has  maintained 
the  yery  high  standard  of  past  years.  We  ahi>  have  full 
confidence  that  the  standard  will  be  maintained  in  the  future. 
We  have  to  congratulate  the  Society  upon  the  accession  to 
its  Council  of  such  distinguished  authorities  in  their  lines  as 
Professor  Douglas,  Professor  Macdonell,  the  successor  of 
Sir  Monier  Monier- Williams  at  Oxford,  and  Dr.  Grierson. 

I  think  that  I  may  invite  you  confidently  to  accept  the 
B.eport,  and  move  that  it  be  printed. 

Mr.  Vincent  Smith,  in  seconding  the  adoption  of  the 
Report,  said  :  My  Lord,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  —  The 
Society,  ever  since  Professor  Rhys  Davids  has  assumed 
the  office  of  Secretary,  has  been  accustomed  to  receive  each 
year  a  satisfactory  Report.  The  document  which  has  been 
presented  this  year,  and  with  the  sight  of  a  proof  of  which 
I  have  been  favoured,  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  As 
Sir  Charles  Lyall  has  pointed  out,  our  numbers  remain 
practically  unimpaired,  our  finances  are  sound,  and  the 
scientific  reputation  of  our  Journal  continues  to  be  uiv- 
dinmied.  The  Journal,  as  we  all  know,  has  been  admirably 
edited,  and  has  appeared  with  most  commendable  punctuality. 
In  the  matter  of  numbers,  I  think  that  every  member  of  the 
Society  can  do   a  good  deal  to  still   further  improve  the 
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strength  of  our  Association,  Everyone,  even  the  most  silent 
of  our  body,  can  do  something  in  the  way  of  recruiting. 
My  own  limited  personal  experience  has  shown  that  very 
many  gentlemen  only  want  to  be  asked,  and  that  if  they 
are  asked  they  will  join.  It  was  my  good  fortune  last  year 
in  India  to  rocrnit  several  of  our  distinguished  native  Indian 
officials,  and  I  believe  that  if  the  members  who  are  resident 
in  India  would  exert  themselves  in  that  direction,  a  very 
considerable  number  of  valuable  recruits  can  be  obtained 
in  liidiu.  Perhaps  the  same  may  be  the  case  in  other 
dependencies,  but  I  only  know  of  India.  My  own  work 
has  lain  in  the  North- West  Provinces,  where  education  is 
much  more  backward  than  it  is  in  the  older  Provinces,  and 
I  believe  that  if  our  members  in  Madras  and  Bombay 
Presidencies,  where  education  is  more  advanced,  would 
exert  themselves,  they  could  get  a  considerable  number  of 
members  among  the  native  Indian  gentlemen.     One  of  the 

But  accessions.  Pandit  Ramashankar  Misra,  M.A.,  haa 
"promised  to  send  me  in  a  paper  for  submission  to  the  Society 
on  the  ''Tenets  of  the  Kablrpanthi  Sect,"  of  winch  he  is 
a  member,  and  it  is  obvious  that  a  gentleman  who  i«  himself 
a  member  of  one  of  the  Indian  religious  sects  can  treat  the 
subject  in  a  way  to  which  no  European  can  aspire.  I  think 
that  we  might  by  interesting  native  gentlemen  do  a  good 
deal  towards  adding  to  the  variety  and  interest  of  our 
journal. 

The  valuable  assistance  given  by  ladies  to  this  Society  is 
one  of  the  most  pleasing  features  of  our  operations.  The 
Journal  has  been  enriched  by  more  than  one  paper  from 
ladies  throwing  light  upon  ihe  mysteries  of  Buddhism,  and 
we  have  this  year  to  acknowledge  the  very  exceptional 
service  done  by  the  work  on  Indian  Chronology,  for  which 
we  are  indebted  to  Miss  Mabel  D\itt\  and  which  goes  a  long 
way  to  smooth  the  extremely  thorny  path  of  the  historian 
of  India. 

All  present  to-day  will  no  doubt  regret  the  absence  of 
two  of  our  mmt  di8tingm*»hed  Indian  members,  I  refer  to 
Dr.  Burgess  and  Dr.  Grierson,  who  ht»s  just  been  elected 
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a  member  of  the  CounciL  I  Imd  tte  pleasure  of  beaiinifj 
from  them  both  the  other  day,  and  thej  entrusted  me  with 
messages-  Dr.  Grierson,  as  you  are  aware,  is  engaged  on 
a  gigantic  task,  namely,  the  linguistic  survey  of  India.  He 
submitted  a  memorandum  to  tho  Congress  at  Bome  in 
November  last  reporting  progroas  up  to  date.  He  has  asked 
me  to  tell  you  to-day  that  since  November  he  has  been 
devoting  himself  to  the  non- Aryan  languages  of  Assam. 
He  has  completed  th^  Khasi  family  and  the  Bodo  group 
of  the  Tibetan  Burmese,  both  of  which  are  in  an  advanced 
stage  of  proof.  He  hopes  to  have  the  specimen  of  tho 
remaining  Tibeto  -  Burman  and  of  the  Shan  language 
similarly  advanced  by  October  next.  He  has  discovered 
the  existence  of  a  language  of  Indian  origin,  called  Pasbai, 
in  the  heart  of  Afghanistan,  and  has  sent  an  account  of  it 
to  this  Society*  Hi^  iuvestigation  has  already  disclosed  the 
existence  of  three  other  isokted  islands  of  speech,  in  localities 
where  no  oue  could  expect  to  find  them.  An  outcast  tribe  in 
the  Midnapur  District  of  Bengal  speaks  the  same  lajiguage^ 
a  corrupt  form  of  Gujarutl,  which  is  spoken  by  the  Bhils, 
a  thousand  miles  to  the  west.  Two  tribes  of  the  Swat  Valley 
speak  the  tongue  of  tlie  Rajputs  of  Me  war,  a  thousand  miles 
to  the  south,  and  the  people  of  the  Oriyii  State,  Basra,  speak 
a  dialect  of  Bihuri.  Those  are  amongst  the  curiosities  which 
the  linguistic  survey  has  brought  to  light,  and  I  need  hardly 
say  that  Mr,  Griersou'a  further  labours  will  result  in  still 
more  valuable  and  solid  acquisitions  to  our  knowledge. 

Dr.  Burgess  has  asked  me  to  try  and  arouse  sufficient 
enthusiasm  in  the  Society  to  encourage  the  preparation  of 
a  good  Dictionary  of  Indian  Mythology  and  Antiquities 
on  the  plan  of  my  namesake*d  well  -  known  Classical 
Dictionaries*  No  worker  in  any  of  the  fields  of  Indian 
research  can  fail  to  feel  the  urgent  want  that  there  is  for 
such  a  book  of  reference  and  the  miserably  inadequate 
character  of  the  books  that  have  tried  to  fill  the  void.  The 
work  is  one  which  ie  far  too  great  for  any  single  scholar,  and 
it  can  only  be  done  by  an  association  of  scholars  working 
under  the  control  of  a  competent  editor,  and  I  hope  that  the 
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ncil  will  8€e  fit  to  take  Dr.  Burgess's  suggestion  iata 
practical  coDsideratioQ*  I  believe  the  tliiug  could  be  done, 
and  that  if  it  were  done  it  would  not  only  be  of  greut  value 
to  all  Oriental  students  but  might  reasonably  expect  to  be 
a  commercial  success.     (Hear,  hear.) 

It  must  be  a  matter  of  much  gratification  to  all  tbo 
members  of  this  Society  to  see  that  His  Excellency,  Lord 
Curzon^  has  taken  so  great  an  interest  in  Indian  history  and 
antiquities  and  in  the  conseryation  of  ancient  monuments* 
It  is  understood  that  when  he  can  find  some  leisure  from  the 
presftitig  duties  which  the  calamities  of  plague  and  famine 
in  India  have  imposed  upon  him,  he  hopes  to  reorganize 
the  Archaeological  Survey  on  a  more  satisfactory  basis  than 
has  hitherto  been  the  case.  I  cannot  now  discuss  that 
question,  but  there  is  one  point  which  I  think  might  be 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Government  of  India,  and  that 
is  that  the  great  difficulty  is  to  obtain  suitable  men,  and 
suitable  men  will  not  be  obtained  so  long  as  the  pay  of  an 
Arcliaeological  Surveyor  begins  at  30U  rupees  per  month* 
The  recent  scheme  arranged  that  the  pay  should  rise  from 
300  to  800  rupees  a  month,  and  the  fioal  pay  is  enough, 
but  300  rupees  means  only  £240  sterling  a  year,  and  you 
will  not  get  anyone  who  is  worth  anything  to  go  to  India 
for  £240  a  year.  The  minimum  pay  should  be  400  or  500 
rupees  a  month,  and  then  it  can  stop  at  800  if  tlie 
Government  do  not  care  to  offer  more, 

I  must  not  trespass  longer  on  your  patience  now,  but  I  do 
not  like  to  sit  down  without  expressing  the  very  special 
obligations  that  all  students  of  Orientalism  are  under  to  our 
learned  Secretary,  Professor  Rhys  Davids,  for  the  two  books 
which  he  has  recently  given  to  the  world,  namely,  ''The 
American  Lectures  on  Buddhism/'  and  **  The  Dialogues  of 
the  Buddha,"  which  both  throw  a  flood  of  light  upon  the 
early  primitive  Buddhism,  (Uear,  hear.)  When  I  say  that 
the  hearty  thanks  of  the  Society  have  been  earned  by  and 
are  due  to  Professor  Rhys  Davids,  our  Secretary,  to  MLss 
Hughes^  the  Asaislant- Secretary — (hear,  hear) — and  all  the 
Officers  of  the  SuL'ifty,  I  foel  that  I  am  only  espresi*ing  the 
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sentiments  of  every  member  both  present  and  absent. 
(Applause.) 

The  adoption  of  the  Report  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

Dr.  Gaster :  My  Lord,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — May  I  be 
allowed  to  address  the  meeting  on  a  subject  which,  tc 
my  mind,  is  of  paramount  importance  to  this  Society  anc 
the  whole  empire.  Not  very  long  ago  I  had  the  honoui 
of  representing  the  Society  in  Berlin,  and  T  then  met  an  olc 
member  of  the  Society,  a  great  scholar — Professor  Sachau 
who  is  filled  with  love  for  England.  He  has  lived  lon( 
enough  in  England  to  appreciate  its  greatness,  and  on< 
of  his  best  books  has  been  published  in  English.  H< 
expressed  himself  very  delighted  with  the  great  progresi 
that  this  Society  has  made  during  the  last  ten  or  fifteei 
years.  He  spoke  with  the  highest  approbation  of  th< 
articles  that  have  appeared  in  the  Journal,  and  I  am  sur 
that  I  am  not  exaggerating  in  stating  that  the  last  tw* 
numbers  were  certainly  the  best  that  have  appeared  hitherto 
Very  little  attention  is  paid  in  general  to  what  comes  fron 
abroad,  but  in  questions  of  science  attention  must  be  paid 
There  is  no  diflFerence  between  one  country  and  the  other 
and  it  is  to  me  a  great  privilege  to  be  able  to  oflfer  th< 
unstinted  praise  that  has  come  from  abroad  to  the  Society. 

I  do  not  think  I  would  be  doing  justice  to  myself,  to  you 
or  to  the  Society  in  confining  myself  simply  to  a  repor 
of  flattering  statements  from  abroad.  These  were  mixa 
with  an  expression  of  surprise  that  so  very  little  i 
understood  in  England  as  to  the  importance  of  this  Societj 
and  to  the  importance  which  the  knowledge  of  Orienta 
languages  possesses  for  a  worldwide  Empire  such  a 
England  is.  They  cannot  understand  how  it  is  possibl 
that  no  University  should  be  founded  here  with  a  facult 
especially  filled  with  Professors  who  represent  all  th 
varieties  of  Oriental  and  other  languages.  Professor  Sacha 
mentioned  to  me  that  in  Berlin,  where  he  is  the  head  of  th 
Oriental  Seminary,  there  are  at  least  sixteen  Professoi 
under  him ;  and  this  is  only  a  detached  branch  of  th 
TJniversitv  work.   •  I  took   the  trouble  to  look  through  th 
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^P  **  Minerva**  a  few  minuter  ago  to  see  how  many  Professors 
are  appoiiik»d  to  teach  Oriental  languages  in  the  University, 
and  I  find  that  thci-e  arc  no  less  than  thirteen  Pro  feasors 

I  and  Lecturers,  not  including  the  Professors  who  are  attached 
to  the  Theological  faculties,  and  who  also  teach  Hebrew 
and  allied  Semitic  languages.  Over  170  students  attend 
the  Seminary  in  Berlin.  In  Leipzig  there  are  about 
twelve  or  thirteen  Professors,  but  no  seminary.  I  turn 
now  to  Paris,  und  I  find  that  at  L'Eoole  des  Languea 
^^  Orientales  Vivantes,  with  nineteen  Professors,  they  pay 
^m  no  less  than  £6,500  in  salaries.  The  number  of  studenta 
^^  attending  in  Paris  is,  if  anything,  larger  than  those 
^^  attending  in  Berlin.  I  have  not  calculated  the  ten 
^m  Professors  of  the  Sorbonne,  the  nine  of  the  College  de 
^^  France,  and  those  of  the  University  proper,  I  leave  you 
^_  to  draw  your  own  conclusions  as  to  how  much  is  done  there. 
^m  If  I  turti  to  St.  Petersburg  I  am  sure  the  numbers  will  be 
B^  much  higher.  What  is  done  now  in  this  country  ? 
^L  Absolutely  nothing.  In  the  Report  we  are  told  that  hope 
^M  is  held  out  that  something  may  be  done,  that  some  miracle 
^m  will  happen  one  day,  when  we  shall  awake  to  find 
^^  ourselves  with  a  school  for  Oriental  languages.  We  pride 
ourselves  in  this  country  that  we  are  very  practictAl.  Allow 
me  to  speak  of  "  we,"  for  I  have  lived  long  enough  in  this 
country  to  identify  myself  with  its  highest  interests;  and  in 
bringing  the  little  knowledge  I  possess  from  abroad  to  bear 
upon  the  question,  I  assure  you  it  is  done  only  with  the 
sincerest  wish  to  see  the  progress  in  the  study  of  Oriental 
languuges  as  high  in  England  as  in  other  countriea  in  the 
world.  I  cannot  understand  how  it  is  possible  that  the 
pniclical  English  nation  is  unable  to  grasp  the  importance 
of  Oriental  studies,  and,  to  my  mind,  this  Society  holds 
the  key  of  the  Orient  j  the  key  of  the  great  economic 
problems  that  will  be  evolved  there,  and  unless  we  make 
ourselves  the  maisters  of  the  key,  how  can  we  wonder  if  the 
Germans  or  others  outstrip  us  all  over  the  East  ?  I  think 
it  is  a  duty  that  I  owe  to  the  Society  and  the  country, 
especially  as  I  see  the  Press  represented,  to  bring  this  before 
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yoti  atrongly.     We  are  not  mere  theoretical  dreamers,  and 
ifc  ought  to  be  understood  that  no  practical  work   can  be 
of  any  guccess  that  ia  not  backed  by  theoretical  teaching. 
We   must   start   from    scientific   principlea,    and    recognize 
that  the  training  of  the  mind  rules  in  the  first  instauce  the 
developraent  of  the   nation   and  of  worlds  ;    the   practical 
application   ia   then   mere   child's   play.      Under   Professor 
Sachau'a  direction  students  are  fitted  first  with  a  theoretical 
knowledge^and  then  foUows  tho  practical  application.     They 
prepare  scientific  papers  which  appear  in  a  Journal  under 
his  direction   and  that   of  other  Professors.      Many  years 
ago  I  reniember  Professor  Foy  coming  through  Rouraania 
to  learn  Turkish,  and  he  is  now  one  of  the  most  prominent 
teachera.      How  do  they  teach?    They  discuss  and   study 
first  the  theoretical  questions  of  the  language  and  are  led 
on  to  its  practical  use*     All  this  may  have  a  very  theoretical 
appearancej  but  these  are  the  men  who  arc  sent  otit  after- 
wards as  Consuls,  as  Government  Inspectorsj  as  Teachers, 
as   Guidea^   and    as   the  men  who  are   entrusted  with    thti 
commercia!  undertakings  of  those  countries  which  Germany 
governs  in  Asia  and  Africa.     Why  should  this  not  be  done 
here  P  It  could  easily  be  accomplished,  and  if  we  can  learn 
anything  from  abroad  we  ought  to  learn  how  to  compete 
with   them,  not  only  in   their   practical   achievements  but 
also  in  the  theoretical  achievements  of  which  they  can  boast. 
I  think  it  ought  to  be  brought  home  to  the  great  corpora- 
tions that  are  so  much  identified  with  the  best  interests  of 
commerce.    It  is  necessary  to  point  out  to  them  that  technical 
education  is  only  one  branch.     It  is  the  training  of  the  mind 
which  is  of  paramount  importance ;    and  if  they  will  lend 
a  hand  in  establishing  here  a  kind  of  seminary  on  a  similar 
scale  as  abroad,  I  am  sure  they  will  not  only  benefit  them- 
selves but  the  country  in  the  highest  degree  possible.     It 
will  be  the  duty  of  the  University,  I  conceive,  to  make  the 
theoretical  background,  to  prepare  the  Professors,  to  establish 
that  part  of  the  education  left  as  a  rale  to  the  University, 
and  then  both  together  will  naturally  do  the  thing  which 
is  ri<jht.     If  it  can  be  done  through  the  initiative  of  this 
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Society,  atunulatcd  by  the  few  wurds  I  have  been  ablo  to 
say  here,  I  am  sure  we  shall  have  done  something  worthy 
of  the  occasion.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr,  iJ.  A.  Yerburi//if  M,P.  :  5Iy  Lord,  Ladies  and 
tlemen, — ^I  am  sure  we  are  all  indebted  to  Dr.  Gaster 
for  putting  his  views  before  us  in  so  complete  and  convincing 
a  manner.  This  particular  question  was  brought  up,  if  my 
memory  serves  me  right,  at  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the 
Society,  and  I  then  had  the  opportunity  of  saying  a  few 
words  upon  it.  I  think  it  was  myself  who  expressed  th» 
hope  that  the  time  might  arriTe  when  some  millionaire 
would  be  disposed  to  found  a  University  for  the  study  of 
Oriental  languages.  The  point  I  wish  to  put  before  the 
meeting  is  this,  that  since  last  year  something  practical  has 
been  done.  A  Committee  was  formed  of  certain  people  who 
are  interested  in  the  position  of  affiiirs  in  the  Far  East, 
They  have  the  money  to  carry  on  their  sulienie  for  five  years, 
and  they  have  decided  to  attempt  the  practical  teaching  of 
Chinese  in  London.  A  retired  Consul  has  most  kindly 
undertaken  to  supervise  the  work,  and  he  is  now  in  China 
or  on  his  way  back.  He  has  secured  the  services  of  two 
nativea  who  will  be  preijareil  to  teach  Chinese  under  his 
direction •  That,  I  think,  is  a  very  fair  beginning,  a  small 
thing  perhaps  in  itself,  but  we  have  every  reason  to  hope 
that  advantage  will  be  taken  of  our  efforts,  and  perhaps  this 
enterprise  may  be  the  commencement  of  a  tTniver^ity  such 
as  we  have  had  sketched  out.  There  is,  however,  a  great 
difficulty  to  be  overcome,  Tbc  people  of  this  country  are  so 
extremely  apathetic.  Business  men  in  London  have  been 
appealed  to,  and  I  have  eudeavuured  to  interest  the  business 
people  of  Manchester,  where  I  attended  tbe  meeting  which 
was  held  on  behalf  of  Owwns  College  some  months  ago.  It 
was  thefi  proposed  that  a  atmiUr  Chair  should  be  etitablished 
there,  and,  indeed,  two  gentlemen  were  found  prepared  to 
Hubscribe  £25  per  annum  each  fur  five  years,  but  up  to  the 
present  moment  not  another  contribution  so  far  as  I  know 
has  been  promised.  I  have  also  brought  the  subject  before 
a  large  meeting  in  Halifax.    It  vv^s  received  with  enthusiasm, 
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but  from  that  day  to  this  I  have  heard  nothing  more  of  it. 
The  only  advice  I  can  offer  is,  that  if  we  intend  to  suoceed 
we  must,  vulgarly  speaking,  keep  on  "pegging  away." 
We  must  take  every  opportunity  of  pressing  the  subject 
upon  the  notice  of  our  fellow-countrymen.  I  know  their 
comprehension  is  slow  ;  they  are  difficult  to  move,  but  when 
once  they  get  hold  of  an  idea  they  do  not  let  go  of  it  easily, 
they  work  it  out,  and  therefore  I  have  really  good  hopes  that 
when  this  practical  Chair  of  Chinese  has  been  working  in 
London  for  two  years  we  may  find  it  followed  by  the 
establishment  of  Chairs  of  other  Oriental  languages,  and 
that  at  no  very  distant  date  we  may  see  a  University  similar 
to  the  Oriental  University  at  Berlin  established  in  our 
midst.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Beveridge  :  My  Lord,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — 
I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  Translations  from 
the  Oriental  languages,  and  I  wish  to  draw  attention 
especially  to  a  valuable  translation  made  lately  by  a  member 
of  our  Society ;  I  refer  to  the  translation  of  the  Memoirs 
of  Jahanglr,  by  Mr.  Rogers.  The  original  is  a  most 
interesting  work  and  full  of  information.  Ho  has  madr^ 
reference  to  the  plague,  to  the  gallant  conduct  of  the 
English  at  Surat,  and  many  other  things.  The  translation 
is  a  most  elaborate  work.  I  saw  it  the  other  day  in  this 
room.  There  are  two  parts,  and  he  has  made  a  complete 
index,  and  I  think  it  is  a  great  pity  that  a  translation^ 
which  I  am  sure  must  be  a  good  one,  should  remain  buried 
away.  Mr.  Rogers  has  made  his  translation  from  the 
printed  edition  which  was  issued  from  Aligarh,  but  besides 
that  printed  volume  there  are  many  manuscripts,  and  in  the 
British  Museum  there  is  a  translation  by  that  great  scholar 
AVilliam  Erskine.  I  presume  Mr.  Rogers  has  compared 
his  translation  with  that,  but  if  he  has  not  he  ought  to  do 
80  before  finally  publishing  it.  I  have  lately  returned  from 
India,  where  1  went  to  look  for  Persian  manuscripts,  and 
if  I  may  be  allowed  to  trespass  upon  your  patience  for  a  few 
minutes,  I  will  give  you  the  result  of  my  investigations. 
The  first  thing  that    struck   me   was    the    fact   that   many 
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manuscripts  have  disappeared «  I  went  to  one  or  two  places 
which  were  famous  aeata  of  learuing,  and  I  could  not  find 
a  single  manudcript.  On  questioning  people  about  thera 
they  said,  **  Oh  yes,  one  man  had  had  manuscripts  up  to 
three  years  ago,  and  then  his  house  was  burnt  and  all  lost/' 
Elliot  speaks  of  that  valuable  book  the  Tarikh  Eashidi, 
which  was  recently  translated  by  Denison  Koss^  as  common 
in  India,  yet  Mr.  Key  Elias  mentions  in  the  introduction  that 
he  could  not  find  a  single  copy  in  India.  I  found  several, 
but  it  is  by  no  means  common,  I  discovered  a  very  good 
copy  in  Hyderabad,  and  another  in  Delhi,  and  another  in  the 
excellent  library  at  Rampur.  I  was  about  seven  months  in 
India,  and  although  I  must  say  I  failed  in  the  main  object 
of  my  journey,  yet  I  was  not  altogether  unsuccessful  My 
chief  object  was  to  find  a  particular  manuscript  written 
by  a  lady^  but  I  could  not  get  any  information  about  it. 
I  saw  many  interesting  things  and  I  also  got  a  few 
manuscripts.  Among  other  things  I  have  stood  upon  the 
place  where  the  great  Akbar  was  born,  and  I  found  that 
place  is  very  different  from  what  we  are  led  to  believe.  It 
is  usually  supposed  that  he  was  born  inside  the  fort,  but 
according  to  local  tradition  he  was  born  under  a  tree  in  the 
fields  about  a  mile  away.  I  saw  the  tomb  of  Abul  Fazl, 
who  was  murdered  on  his  way  back  to  Agra.  This  murder 
took  place  in  the  village  of  Antari,  in  the  Gwalior  State, 
and  there  is  the  grave  to  this  day,  but  it  is  sadly  neglected* 
I  was  indebted  for  the  knowledge  of  this  fact  to  a  Hindustani 
hook  published  lately  in  Lahore.  Mr.  Blochmann  says 
nothing  about  the  man  being  buried  there.  I  saw  the  tomb 
of  BadaunI,  which  Mr.  Blochmann  had  failed  to  find,  and 
it  is  still  in  good  preservation.  In  the  way  of  manuscripts 
I  found  a  Persian  translation  of  a  book  by  Albiriinl,  the 
original  of  which  seems  to  be  totally  lost,  and  the  Persian 
translation  is  unknown  in  Europe.  I  procured  some  local 
histories  and  so  on,  and  I  think  that  if  I  had  stayed  longer 
and  had  had  more  money  I  could  have  done  much  more, 
but  certainly  the  time  is  fast  slipping  away.  Every  year 
manuscripts  are  being  lost,   so  that  although   the   Persian 
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tranfllatum  is  a  t^tt  importuLt  diing',  I  tklnk  ttfll  mon 

important  ia  the  publicatioa  of  the  text.  If  we  onoe  have 
the  text  pixblirfied  we  mar  wait  for  the  tranalatioii,  as  thi 
thing  m  smk,  bat  aereral  books  ha¥e  been  totaQj  lost  becaoac 
ther  ha¥e  been  allowed  to  remain  in  manucript  and  neyei 
printed. 

Lord  Bemy  :  Ladia  and  Gentlemen, — ^I  wiidi  to  aapporl 
the  adoption  of  the  Report*  and  before  I  make  any  remarkc 
on  the  Beport,  th«e  is  one  sabject  which  I  am  sare  is  in 
all  onr  thoughts  and  to  which  I  think  some  allnsion  moat  hi 
made,  and  that  is  what  Mr.  Vincent  Smith  has  so  aptljf 
called  the  terrible  calamities  of  which  India  is  a  Tictim  at 
the  present  moment.  I  most  say  that  all  we  hear  and  read 
of  the  extent  of  the  £unine  (I  use  that  word  although  I  haTc 
always  considered  the  expression  misleading;  pauperism  if 
the  word  I  woold  rather  use  which  at  this  moment  preyaili 
in  India  is  of  such  a  nature  that  we  must  all  feel  that  it  u 
a  gigantic  eviL  When  we  so  often  hear  thst  abroad  just  now 
the  feelings  towards  this  country  are  not  exactly  friendly, 
I  think  that  we  ouirht  to  take  note  of  the  fact  that  in  Berlin 
a  lar^e  subscription  was  ir''von  on  behalf  of  the  suflFering 
caused  by  the  famine.  There  :<  another  country  with  which 
in  former  days  our  relati  nis  were  very  friendly  and  may 
become  friendly  again,  namely.  Turkey.  The  Turks,  as  we 
all  know,  are  very  irenerous.  perhaps  too  generous,  and  the 
Sultan  has  given  authority  to  colltct  money  for  the  Indian 
famine.  I  need  not  say  tha*^  the  Americans,  who  on 
a  previous  occasion  have  sent  help  to  our  people,  have  alsc 
on  this  occasion  shown  their  sympathy  on  an  etfective  scale. 
I  think  these  are  features  of  an  international  feeling  which 
we  on  this  side  ought  to  appreciate,  and  which  at  all  events 
are  rays  of  sunshine. 

Xow,  I  must  in  the  first  place  allude  to  the  losses  which 
this  Society  has  sustained,  and  I  sliall  take  what  I  consider 
to  be  the  most  grievous  loss,  because  in  recording  the 
illustrious  dead  we  should  always  regret  mo^t,  I  think, 
those  whose  lives  have  been  cut  short  when  they  were  full 
of   promise.      (Hear,    hear.)      In   the   death   of  that   most 
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promising  young  American  scholar,  Mr,  Warren,  whose 
works  gave  ao  much  promise  for  the  study  of  Pali  and 
Buddhism*  we  have  to  deplore  the  death  of  a  man  who, 
I  am  sure,  would  in  future  years  have  added  much  to  our 
fund  of  Oriental  knowledge.  Then  there  is  another  man 
on  this  list  who  was  in  his  way  a  most  remarkable  man, 
I  mean  Mr*  Simpson.  He  was  not  intended  to  be  a  scholar^ 
but  he  developed  his  scholarship  in  connection  with  other 
duties,  and  what  he  gave  to  the  world  with  regard  to  the 
countries  he  was  led  to  visit  for  other  purposes  is,  I  am  told, 
of  a  very  important  nature.  Then  the  name  of  Sir  Monier 
Monier-Williaras  is  familiar  to  us  all.  We  know  that  an 
Institute  was  founded  through  him  at  Oxford,  and  we  know 
how  persevering  and  enthusiastic  he  was  in  all  that  he 
undertook  for  the  benefit  of  Oriental  students.  Then  there 
is  another  name  which  I  know  gives  rise,  unfortunately, 
to  very  different  feelings,  but  for  my  part  I  am  bound  to 
say  that  my  relations  with  Dr.  Leitner  have  always  been 
extremely  cordial.  I  found  that  when  an  appeal  was  made 
to  him  not  to  push  certain  of  his  own  opinions  which  he 
held  very  strongly,  I  never  had  any  difficulty  in  getting 
him  to  yield  to  what  were  the  considerations  urged  by 
others.  I  should  also  like  to  say  that  I  am  not  going  to 
enter  upon  a  controversy  about  Dr.  Leitner's  works,  but 
of  this  I  am  convinced,  that  he  bud  a  true  feeling  of  friend- 
ship and  of  regard  for  Orientals,  and  that  on  every  occasion, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  methods  he  used,  his  paramount 
desire  was  to  make  us  realise  mare  the  intricacy  of  matters 
connected  with  Oriental  affairs. 

The  next  statement  that  I  have  to  make,  aa  Sir  Charles 
Lyall  has  mentioned  to  you,  is  regarding  the  award  of  the 
Medal.  It  has  on  this  occasion  been  awarded  to  Dr.  E,  West, 
and  you  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  Las 
consented  to  hand  the  Medal  to  the  scholar  who  hns  been 
fortunate  enough  to  be  selected  for  what  I  consider  to  be 
the  highest  honour  which  it  is  possible  in  this  country  to 
confer  on  an  Oriental  scholar. 

I  join  heartily  in  what  ha«  already  been  said,  that  the 
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Coancil  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  WoUaston  for  th 
energjr  which  he  has  displayed  in  obtaining  fundi  for  m 
and  in  bringing  this  matter  to  a  satisfactory  ooDclueioii 
I  wish  to  read  to  you  what  is  stated  with  regard  to  tlij 
Oriental  Translation  Fund  in  the  Report,  [Portion  <k 
Report  read-] 

Mr.  Beveridg©  and  Mr.  Vincent  Smith  have  alluded  t| 
the  translations^  and  it  is  most  important  that  for  thi 
Oriental  Translation  Fund  we  should  have  more  mouoj 
There  are,  of  course,  numbera  of  books  which  require  U 
be  edited*  We  have  a  nuraber  of  mannscripta  which  Wi 
should  like  to  make  accessible  to  scholars^  but  unless  tb| 
funds  are  forthcoming,  I  need  not  tell  you  that  we  are  veil 
much  crippled.  I  may  also  tnention  that  we  hare  h^ 
negotiating  with  Mr,  Le  Strange  on  the  publication  of  tin 
Geography  of  Mesopotamia,  which  will  be  published  by  thi 
Oxford  Clarendon  Press,  and  another  work  is  by  AlajqE 
Gerini,  on  the  Ancient  Geography  of  the  Far  East*  I  aa 
happy  to  be  able  to  tell  you  that  the  publication  of  th« 
volume  has  been  made  secure  by  co-operation  between  n 
and  the  Geographical  Society,  the  two  societi^  having  beei 
able  to  come  to  an  agreement 

Well,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  Dr*  Gaater  has  made  a  speed 
in  which  I  recognize  many  of  the  features  of  speeches  tha 
I  have  made  at  this  table  on  former  occasions,  but  I  asi 
bound  to  say  that  I  take  a  brighter  view  of  our  prospect 
with  regard  to  the  spread  of  Oriental  studies  than  he  doei 
It  is  quite  true  that  the  Statutory  Commission  have  no 
thought  fit  to  originate  a  School  of  Oriental  Studies.  0 
course  I  do  not  know  what  the  reasons  were ;  whether  t 
was  that  among  the  Statutory  Com  mission  era  there  was  ni 
gentleman  who  represented  Oriental  Studies ;  that  in  itael 
in  the  constitution  of  the  Statutory  Commission,  of  course 
constitutes  a  gap  that  might  not  have  been  avoided.  In  au^ 
case  I  feel  confident  that  when  the  new  Senate,  which,  a 
you  all  know,  will  ere  long  be  appointed,  enters  upon  it 
duties  in  organizing  the  new  University,  and  when  thi 
Council  place    the  case  before  th©  Senate    in    the 


eloquent  manner  in  which  Dr.  Gaster  haa  put  it  before  us 
just  now,  then  I  think  that  at  lajst  we  shall  awaken  to  our 
reaponsibilities  as  a  great  Eastern  Power  At  all  evenU,  in 
London  wo  shall  have  a  thorough  recognition  of  the  varioua 
Chairs  which  at  present  exiat,  but  let  me  add  that  it  will 
not  be  sufficient  to  organise  a  School  unless  we  can  persuade 
students  to  enter  it.  At  present  the  worst  feature  of  the 
situation  is,  not  that  Chairs  do  not  exist,  because*  as  you 
are  aware»  you  have  only  to  look  at  the  programmes  of 
University  College  and  of  King's  College  to  discover  thiit 
lectures  are  given  on  a  great  variety  of  Oriental  subjects. 
But  it  is  this,  that  when  you  ask  who  attend  lectures  on 
Pali  or  on  Chinese,  you  are  informed  that  there  are  one 
or  two  men,  and  in  some  cases  you  will  be  told  that 
a  Professor  gives  no  lectures  because  there  are  no  students. 
Well,  that  is  undoubtedly  a  most  lamentable  state  of  things. 
There  are  various  ways  of  correcting  it.  There  is,  of  course, 
the  Government,  which  in  a  greut  many  directions  in  giving 
employment  to  officials  can  make  the  knowledge  of  ihe^e 
languages  compulsory.  In  appointments  of  officials  for 
the  Indian,  the  Colonial,  the  Foreign  Office  Services  in  tbe 
East,  the  Government  can  raise  the  standurd  of  require- 
ments. There  are  a  great  many  other  means  by  which  it 
might  be  done.  As  Dr.  Gast^r  has  already  pointed  out,  in 
France  there  are  numbers  of  students  who  are  attending 
these  lectures,  and  also  in  Berlin.  Why  are  these  studies 
vigorously  prosecuted  in  countries  with  ranch  smaller 
Orieiital  territories  ?  And  to  what  is  due  the  disappointing 
fact  that  here  the  need  does  not  seem  to  be  felt  for  this  branch 
of  education  ?  Are  we  to  wait  until  we  reap  the  dieastroui 
results  of  neglecting  them?  That  is  unfortunately  what  too 
often  happens  in  England ;  at  a  given  moment  soraetliing 
happens  to  reveal  the  fact  that  our  rivals  have  overreache<l 
us,  and  why  ?  Because  they  have  forestalled  us  in  training 
the    men   who   defy   our   competition.      Then    there   is    an 

k outburst  of  alarm  in  the  country.  I  need  not  allude  to 
present  circumstances^  as  you  are  all  aware  of  them*  Tht*n 
comes   the   cry,  '*  What   has   the    Intelligence  Department 
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been  about  P  '*  I  hope  it  will  never  \m  our  fate  in  the  Es«t 
to  be  thus  outwitted,  but  there  are  circumstances,  to  which 
I  need  not  allude,  which  may  any  day  reveal  the  fact  that 
the  ignorance  of  the  language  and  customs  of  a  certain  tribe 
might  give  riae  to  friction  or  difficulties.  Then  of  course 
the  cry  would  be  heard,  "  Why  are  your  officials  not  properly 
trained  for  the  discharge  of  their  duties?"  It  is  the  aaroe 
story  all  round,  that  what  England,  above  all  countriest, 
with  her  great  Empire  wants  in  all  direotiona  ia  organization 
of  its  Intelligence  Department,  and  I  call  this  Oriental 
Bf^hool,  ladies  and  gentlemen^  the  Intelligence  Department 
of  your  Eastern  Empire.  That  is  what  you  want  to  organize, 
and  your  great  Eastern  interests  can  never  be  safe  until  that 
Intelligence  Department  is  placed  on  a  regular  and  sound 
footing,  and  the  public  made  aware  of  the  use  to  which  it 
is  to  bo  put*  I  hope  on  the  next  occasion  I  have  to  address 
you  that  Dr.  Gaster  and  I  will  not  have  any  reason  to  allude 
to  this  periL 

A  note  has  been  put  in  my  hand  while  I  have  been 
mentioning  the  illustrious  dead;  "Did  I  forget  to  allude  to 
Sip  William  Hunter  P"  You  will  perhaps  recollect  that 
immediately  after  that  sad  news  reached  us,  at  one  of  our 
General  Meetings,  I  expressed  my  sense  of  the  great  loss 
which  Orientalism  had  suffered  by  the  death  of  Sir  William 
Hunter.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  I  am  prepared  to  repeat 
what  I  said  on  that  occasion  as  to  how  much  I  felt  his  loss 
personally.  His  death  deprived  the  study  of  the  history 
of  India  of  one  of  its  most  eminent  writers. 

There  is  one  very  pleasing  duty  which  still  is  incumbent 
on  me.  Probably  no  one  is  more  aware  of  Professor  Rhys 
Davids's  services  than  I  am,  because  no  one  relies  more  on 
his  assistance  than  I  do.  I  ask  you  to  acknowledge  the 
energy  and  the  skill  with  which  our  valued  Secretary 
discharges  his  duties  to  this  Society.  One  of  the  most 
important  works  that  this  Society  undertakes  is  the  Journal, 
and  its  success  is  due  entirely  to  Professor  Rhys  Davids  and 
to  the  magnetism  which  he  exercises  on  the  contributors  to 
the  Journal.     They  have  so  great  a  belief  in  his  powers  of 
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editing  the  Journal  that  we  are  never  without  matter,  and 
very  often  we  have  to  reject  articles  which  we  should  be  glad 
to  print  During  the  absence  of  Professor  Rhys  Davids — and 
we  were  all  delighted  that  he  could  enjoy  that  holiday,  if 
holiday  it  was,  because  I  need  not  tell  you  how  active  he  was 
and  how  successful  his  travels  have  been — Dr.  Codringtou 
has  discharged  the  Secretary's  duties  with  the  greatest  care. 
As  to  Miss  Hughes,  I  can  only  repeat  what  I  have  said  on 
many  previous  occasions — ^and  I  am  sure  that  Professor  Rhys 
Davids  would  say  the  same — that  I  do  not  know  how  we 
should  get  on  without  her»  Whenever  anyone  comes  here 
and  wants  to  know  anything  about  the  Society,  she  is  always 
ready  to  give  information  and  to  attend  to  our  needs. 
I  hope  that  our  next  Annual  l^Ieeting  will  be  held  under 
more  favourable  circumstances  as  regards  India,  and  that 
we  shall  be  able  to  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  fact  that 
India  has  recovered  from  those  two  great  calamities — famine 
and  plague.  We  know  what  an  extraordinary  recuperative 
power  India  displays.  I  hope  also  that  the  list  of  departed 
illustrious  Oriental  scholars  will  not  be  so  large  a  one  aa 
it  has  been  on  this  occasion. 

I  beg  to  ask  you  whether  you  will  agree  to  the  adoption 
of  the  Keport  as  printed* 

(Carried  unanimously.) 

Pi'ofe^sor  Rhys  Daviih:  I  have  been  asked  by  Mr.  Wollaston, 
who  is  not  here,  to  move  in  his  name  that  the  Council  have 
just  considered  it  expedient  that  a  new  edition  of  our  rules 
should  be  prepared ;  and  he  has  been  asked  to  lay  before  this 
meeting  the  proposal  that  Dr.  Thorntoni  Dr.  Codrington^ 
Mr.  Brandreth,  and  Mr,  Wollaston  should  be  the  Committee 
appointed  to  prepare  such  new  edition  and  report  to  the  next 
anniversary  meeting  of  the  Society. 

Seconded  by  Dr.  Oust     (Carried.) 

Profesaur  Rhys  Davids   then   read  the  draft  of  a  deed 
rhich  had  been  drawn  up  for  the  permanent  administration 
of  the  Medal  Fund.     The  draft  was  duly  agreed  to. 
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June  12. — Sir  Raymond  West,  Vice-President^  iti  the  Chair. 

It  was  anaoimced  that — 
Mrs,  Mood, 

Mt8.  Bullock  Workman,  and 
Mr,  W.  W.  8keat 

had  been  elected  members  of  the  Society, 

Mr-  M.  Longworth  Damea  read  a  paper  entitled  "Some 
New  Gandhara  Sculptures/'  illustrated  by  lantern  slides. 
A  discussion  followed^  in  which  Mr*  Kennedy,  Sir  Martin 
Conway,  Professor  BendaH,  Dr,  Hoey,  and  the  Secretary 
took  part. 
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Baud  llii,  Heft  4, 

Burkhard  (K.  P.)*  Mahmud  Jamfa  Yusuf  Zulaikha 
romantischea  G{Klicht  in  Kashralri-Sprach©. 

Barth  (J,)-     Die  Caausreste  im  Hebraiscben. 

Aufrecht  (Th.).  Uber  das  Alter  von  Bhaskararaya  oder 
Bhasuranandatirtha,  Sohn  von  Oambhiraraya  Dikshita. 

Bumstein  (L.  H.).  Maschallah,  eine  Bemerkung  zu  der 
im  Fihrist  1,  273,  gegebenen  Deutung  seiner  hebraischen 
Namensform  Mi^. 

Goldziher  (I.).  Die  Su*ubijja  unter  den  Muhammedanem 
in  Spanien. 

Jacob  (Dr.  G.).  Bekri  Mustafa,  ein  tiirkisches  Hajal- 
spiel  aus  Brussa. 

Spiegelberg  (W.).  Eine  Vermutung  iiber  den  Ursprung 
des  Namens  mm. 

Aufrecht  (Th.).     tJber  &esa. 

Goldziher  (I.).  Uber  eine  Formel  in  der  jiidischen 
Responsenlitteratur  und  in  den  muhammedanischen  Fetwas. 

Weissbach  (F.  H.),     Die  geographische  Liste  ii,  R  60. 

Bohtlingk  (0.  v.).  Uber  die  mit  *Erde'  und  *tragend' 
zuaammengesetzten  Worter  (iir  *  Berg '  im  Sanskrit. 
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Schlogl  (P.  Nivard).     Das  Alphabet  dea  Siraciden. 

Pruetorius  (Fr.).     Paseq. 

Bacher  (W,),     Bemerkungen. 

Caland  (W.)-    Zur  Exege^e  and  Kritik  des  rituellen  Sutras. 

Hurgronje  (C.  Snouek).     Berichtigung. 

Bchuithess  (F,).     Christlioh  Palastiaiscbes. 

Band  liv,  Heft  1. 

Praet<oriu8  (F.).  Zu  Winckler's  Aufsatz  in  dieaer  Zeit- 
schrift,  Bd.  liii,  525. 

Subaisoh  **  Person. " 

Zuin  christlich  paltLstiaiscben  Evaogeliar, 

Wolff  (M.).     Analekteu. 

Golddcbmied  (Dr.  L.).    Zur  Chronologie  der  Konigsbiicher. 

Steinschiieider  (M.).  Sahl  ben  Biachr:  Sabl  al-Tabari 
imd  All  b.  Sabl. 

Oldeaberg  (H,).     Vediache  TJntersuchungen, 

Ooettsberger  (Dr.  J,),  Zar  Erklarimg  dea  syriachen 
Tiernametis  |L]q^  * 

Atifrecht  (Tb.).     Neue  Erwerbungen  aus  Bombay. 

Caland  ( W.).    Zar  Exegeae  und  Kritik  der  ritiiellen  Sutras. 

Brooks  (E.  W.).  Tbe  Cbronological  Canoa  of  James  of 
Edeasa. 

Stackelberg  (R.  V.).     Peraica. 

Ginsburgt^r  (Dr.  M,)»  Arainaische  Introduktionen  ^um 
Tbargumvortrag  an  Feattagen, 

Husing  (G,),    Anmerkaagen  zur  iraniacben  Naraenkunde. 

Reckendorf  (H.).  Artikelbafter  Gebraucb  dea  Personal 
Pronomens  im  Semitiscben  uud  Verwandtes, 


II,  JoTTKNAL  AauTiQui.     Serie  ix,  Torn©  x?,  I^o.  1. 

Greuard  (M.).  La  Ugende  de  Satok  Bogbra  Ehan  et 
riiistoire. 

Weill  (M.  R.)*  L'Art  de  la  fortification  dans  la  haute 
antiquity  ^gj-ptienne. 

Aymonier  (M.  E.).  Lea  inscriptiona  du  Bakan  et  la  grande 
Jnacription  d*Angkov  VaL 
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HL  Toonr^  OkixsrTA^  JmmML.    Vol  xIt^  Ifos<  1,  2. 

Lilmiinii  (C  F-)*  Ton  d^  deutachen  armeaiaclieii  Ex* 
p«ditioQ. 

Bdhtlingk  (0.).     KritaaDbe  Beitrage, 
WiQti^rQits  (IL).    Ocnens  dee  MaljabliaTata. 
Rlioddkafiakit  (IT,),     ttber  «wei  eu  al-Madios  geaoljerie" 

Mahler    (Gd.),       Ueber    iwei    eu    al-Madlna    gesehene 

Otlitid  (W,).  Veh^  ^m  T^l^nssutm  und  die  Stellung 
4m  Bmbmjoi  im  Tedifiobesi  Opfer. 

Kuhn«vt  (F,),     Zur  Kenntniss  der  rfiin^ischen  Musik. 

lliilkT  (D,  n.),  Texttritisehe  Olosea  zu  den  Proverbien, 
C4ip.  23  find  .24. 


Wii&am  fVwifrw  SmAir. 

Wiff  pfgtvf  to  bare  to  record  tie  dealli  of  Mr  W.  F. 
Sindair,  lute  Bombay  Civil  Service,  on  the  IStb  of  May,  in 
hi«  S'ind  year. 

He  was  the  son  of  Mr,  William  Sinclair,  D,L.,  of  Holly 
Hill*  CcMinty  Tyrone^  and,  after  education  at  the  Armagh 
Koyal  School,  vas  appointed  to  the  Indian  Civil  Service  in 
1^6(\  and  arrived  at  Bombay  in  186^  He  served  through 
the  usual  course  of  grades  in  the  Civil  Administrative  Ranks, 
until  he  becmme  a  Senior  Collector  in  1890  and  was  appointed 
to  Thana-  After  holding  that  post  until  18i*4  he  came  home 
and  retired.  It  was  whilst  acting  as  Collector  and  Forest 
iiettlement  Officer  of  the  Kolaba  District  in  the  dghties 
that  Mr.  ^ndair  prx^baUy  did  his  best  wort  Here  he  waa 
in  his  right  place :  fond  of  the  sbs  and  all  that  is  in  or  upon 
it,  an  ardent  naturalist  and  student  of  flora  and  &nna, 
and  with  a  lively  interest  in  the  hardy  seafaring  people  of 
the  coast,  he  became  more  than  is  usually  the  case  p^aonified 


WILLIAH   FREDERIC  SINCLAIR. 

with  that  district,  and  there  seemed  to  be  nothing  about  the 
people,  their  languages  and  customs,  about  the  trees  and 
the  birds  and  fishes,  of  which  he  had  not  some,  if  not  fuU, 
knowledge.  Amongst  sailors,  European  and  native,  his  work 
in  connection  with  the  Alibag  lifeboats  waa  well  known  and 
appreciated. 

Sir  James  M.  Campbell,  K.C.I.R,  who  knew  him  well, 
good  enough  to  send  the  following  notes  :^"  When 
Mr.  Sinclair  was  Collector  of  Kolaha,  that  is,  the  coast  to 
the  south  of  Bombay  Harbour,  the  occurrence  of  more  than 
one  wreck  showed  that,  in  spite  of  the  improved  lighting 
of  the  entrance  to  Bombay,  mistakes  in  dark  stormy  weather 
might  still  occur.  The  lifeboat  and  staflf  of  Koli  boatmen, 
rhich  about  twenty  years  before  had  more  than  once  rendered 
service,  were  maintained  in  little  more  than  in  name, 
Sinclair  succeededi  mainly  by  gifta  of  his  own  and  from 
his  friends,  in  having  an  efficient  lifeboat  built  and  arrange- 
Lments  for  the  crew  set  in  order.  ^Ir.  Sinclair  was  much 
Ittached  to  the  Kolis,  or  local  tif^hermen,  whose  skill  and 
courage  as  seamen  have  been  the  admiration  of  most  officers 
of  the  District  who  have  been  fond  of  the  sea.  With  the 
help  of  the  Kolis  he  worked  at  the  subject  of  the  salt-water 
fish  of  the  District  with  such  success  as  to  send  one  of 
the  best  collections  to  the  Fishery  Exhibition  in  London, 
Besides  of  fish,  Mr.  Sinclair  had  a  good  knowledge  of  the 
animals,  especially  of  the  birds,  of  the  parts  of  Western  India 
in  which  he  served.  He  was  also  fond  of  forest  work,  and 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  forest  trees  of  the  Bombay 
Presidency, 

"  Place  and  personal  names  was  a  favourite  study*  On 
these  subjects,  and  on  caste  and  the  daily  life,  religion,  and 
customs  of  the  Hindus  of  many  portions  of  Western  India, 
his  knowledge  was  accurate  and  remarkable.  On  many  of 
these  subjects  Mr.  Sinclair  contributed  interesting  and  useful 
pMpers  to  the  Indian  Antiquary  and  other  journals.  Caves 
and  old  temples  he  studied  with  zeal,  and  made,  perhaps, 
the  most  vuluable  district  notes  both  for  Ehandfsh  and  for 
Kolaha  of  the  series  which  was  afterwards  embodied  in  the 
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612  NOTES  OP  TSE   aUAHTEH- 

'  Lista  of  Antiquarian  Retnaina  in  tbe  Bombay  Presidency/ 
compiled  by  Dr.  J.  Burgess*  Mr.  Sinclair's  writings  did 
mucb  to  iucreas©  tbe  knowledge  regarding  tbe  Hetnadpanti 
temples  and  tbe  Ahir  or  G&nli  dynasty  of  Khandesb-  In 
writing,  as  in  talk,  Mr.  Sinclair  bad  a  bomely  and  humorous 
way  of  regarding  all  subjects  wbicb  interested  bim.  His 
style  waa  clear  and  effective  ;  and  for  a  writer  almost  cut 
off  from  books  be  bad  an  unusual  command  of  elang  or 
tecbnique  of  many  eubjecta  on  wbicb  he  wrote/' 

In  a  notice  of  Mr.  Sinclair  in  the  Tiuus  of  Indm  the 
writer  aaya  ;  "  He  had  two  hobbies.  One  was  the  lifeboat 
which  he  was  instrumental  in  providing  for  Alibag,  and 
whioh  baa  been  a  blessing  to  tbe  seafaring  population  along 
the  coast  The  other — and  no  bad  hobby  either — was  tlie 
people  of  bis  district*  Mr.  Sinclair  might  beat  be  descrihi-^d 
as  a  survival  into  our  own  days  of  the  district  officer  of  an 
earlier  generation,  who  was  more  at  home  amongst  his 
people  than  amongst  his  office  files,  trusting  them  and 
winning  their  trust,  and  knowing  them  better  and  caring 
more  for  them  than  the  loquacioua  politicians  who  called 
bim  an  alien,  and  pretended  that  they  alone  understood  tbe 
ryot  and  bis  wants.  It  seems  but  tbe  other  day  that  he 
was  ruling  tbe  Kolaba  and  afterwards  tbe  Thana  District 
with  a  benevolent  despotism  wbicb  the  people  liked  more 
perhaps  than  the  Government." 

Mr.  Sinclair  became  a  member  of  our  Society  in  1877, 
and  sent  several  communications  to  tbe  Journal.  Many 
will  feel  his  loss  as  of  one  to  whom  they  could  refer  for 
information  on  many  subjects  with  certainty  of  a  ready  and 
useful  reply. 

During  the  last  few  months  Mr.  Sinclair  was  occupied 
much  in  translating  and  editing,  in  conjunction  with 
Mr.  Donald  Ferguson,  tbe  **  Travels  of  Pedro  Teixeira  *' 
for  the  Hakluyt  Society. 

0.  C. 
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IV.    Notes  akd  News. 
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Dr  Alexwder  de  Keql  requests  ua  ta  publish  tbe 
falloiring  additioas  and  correctious  to  hia  commuritcatioa 
printed  above  at  p*  140 : — 

Add: 
After  the  first  line  of  the  poem : 

"As  drunkards,  licentious  fellows,  and  cheats  have  w<?  come. 
Like  unto  the  atoms  in  the  sunbeam  uur  dost  is  on- 
circling  thee," 

In  the  first  line  JU:>  is  a  misprint  for  J3U ;  in  the  second, 
j'j--*j  is  for  j^^^*-j . 

Correct  ; 

In  the  translation  (p.  141),  instead  of  *' We  have  come 
as  the  heroes  of  the  mighty,  powerful  Creator,"  I  would  have 
it  now  **  We  have  come  to  go  around  by  the  order  of  the 
powerful  Creator/* 

Instead  of  **  We  have  come  as  the  mind  and  soul  of  the 
turning  sphere/*  is  to  be  read  "As  a  soul  have  we  come 
behind  the  turning  vault." 

"When  it  had  become  a  curtain  to  us,  the  sun  and  the 
moon  of  the  soul,"  is  more  correctly  rendered  by  *'When 
our  star  had  become  the  moon  and  sun  of  the  soul." 


"Facts  and  Fancies  ahout  Java,"  by  Augusta  de  Wit 
(I^ondon  :  Lujesc,  1899),  is  the  title  of  a  chatty  and  readable 
volume,  with  illustrations^  on  the  social  life  and  customs  of 
this  interesting  island*  There  is  nothing  very  new  in  this 
little  work^  which  docs  not  rise  above  the  level  of  a  traveller's 
account  of  his  experiences.  But  it  gives  a  number  of 
iiif«  rf-sfino-  <1»*tail8  and  descriptions. 
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From  St  Petersburg  conies  the  news  of  the  death,  on 
Thursday,  May  10th,  of  the  veteran  Professor  W.  Wassiljew 
(Tasirey),  many  years  Professor  of  Chinese  in  the  University 
and  member  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences. 
Wassiljew's  great  work  on  Buddhism  was  written  as  long 
ago  as  1856,  bat,  being  founded  on  original  Tibetan  and 
Chinese  authorities,  it  retains  its  iraportanoe.  This  wa?i 
translated  into  French  and  German.  Amongst  the  chief 
of  hia  other  works  are  **  History  and  Antiquitiei  of  the 
Eastern  portion  of  Central  Asia "  (1857),  '*  Mohammedan 
Movement  in  China"  {1867),  Manchurian  Chrestoraathy 
and  Dictionary  (1863-66),  and  "Materials  for  a  History  of 
Chinese  Literature"  (1887).  Wassiljew  was  born  in  1818 
at  Nijni  Noi?gorod  — From  the  Athenwum, 

An  interesting  literary  diicovery  is  announced  from 
Calcutta.  Pandit  Haraprasada  bastri,  of  Presidency  College, 
bus  recently  received  from  Nepal  a  copy  of  a  Sanskrit  poem 
called  '*  Ramapalacarita/'  This  narrates  in  the  same  words 
[more  imUco)  by  an  elaborate  chain  of  douhk  efiienfire  the 
exploits  of  the  mythical  hero  Rama  and  of  Ramapala, 
a  member  of  the  last  Buddhist  dynasty  of  India,  who 
reigned  in  Bengal  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century  a.d. 
The  discovery  should  prove  to  be  of  special  value,  as  the 
Palas  are  known  only  from  a  few  inscriptions  and  colophons 
of  MSS.  and  from  scanty  notices  in  Mohammedan  chroniclers, 
mention  of  them  in  Indian  literature  having  been  as  yet 
entirely  wanting. — From  the  Athenceum. 


GOLD  ICEBAL. 
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GOLD    MEDAL    FUND. 

In  1897  the  Council  o£  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  established 
a  Jubilee  Gold  Medal,  to  be  awiirded  every  third  year,  as 
an  encouragement  to  Oriental  learning'  amongst  English- 
speaking  people  throughout  the  world ;  and  to  meet  the 
expense  contributions  were  invited  from  those  interested  in 
the  scheme. 

A  beautiful  design  was  prepared,  and  dies  engraved,  by 
Mr,  Pinches;  the  tirst  Medal  was  awarded,  on  the  report 
of  a  Committee  of  Selection,  to  Professor  Cowell,  and 
was  presented  to  hira  by  Lord  Reay  at  a  Special  General 
Meeting  of  the  Society,  the  proceedings  of  which  will  be 
found  reported  in  the  Journal  for  July,  1898. 

The  subscriptions  (including  interest  on  deposits)  amounted 

£338  lbs,  10d,y  and  the  disbursements  (including  cost  of 
lie)  to  £91  OS.  lUf/.,  leaving  a  balance  (after  providing 
the  Medal  for  the  present  year)  of  £247  10*,  0(L,  of 
which  amount  £215  6.«r.  0^/.  was  expended  in  the  purchase 
of  £200  Nottingham  Corporation  3  per  cent.  Irredeemable 
Stock  (a  Trustee  Stock),  and  there  is  therefore  a  sum 
in  hand  of  £32  4».  0^^.  The  amount  invested  forms  the 
nucleus  of  an  Endowment  Fund;  but  as  it  is  estimated  thai 
the  coat  of  providing  a  Medal  will  amount  to  upwards  of 
£21,  and  as  it  is  to  be  given  every  third  vear,  the  annual 
income  required  will  be  about  £8.  To  produce  this  another 
£100  Stock  must  be  purchased,  and  the  deficiency  is  therefore 
about  £70, 

It  is  hojjed  that  this  amount  will  be  forthcoming  during 
the  next  few  months,  so  that  on  the  presentation  of  the 
Medal  in  the  Summer  of  1900  it  may  be  announced  that  the 
entire  sum  has  been  raised. 

Contributions,  which  'will  be  acknowledged  in  the  Society *» 
Journal,  will  be  received  by  the  Secretary,  or  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Medal  Fund. 


RoYAX   AilATtC   SoCtlTT. 


A.  N.  WOLLASTON, 

Chairman  cf  CammiUsM, 


m 
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lf0T£S  Of  THl   QUABTEE. 


FIRST    LIST    OF    BUBSCEIPTIONS, 


Mr.  F.  F.  Arbuthnot 
Mr.  B.  H.  Bjiden-PoweU. 
Jlons,  A.  Bflrtb..,  „.  , 
Professor  Beadnll  „,  . 
Mr.  H,  BevtridjM  ,..  . 
Mr.  E.  U  BmadretJj 
Mr.  E.  G.  Bmwiift    ...    . 

Mr.  E.  Burn      

Br.  0.  Cudrini^oQ  ...  . 
Vf'^UmofE.  B.CoweU  . 
1)1 .  \L  K.  CiL^t     ... 

Sir  M.  E,  Grsjtat  Duff      , 
Mr.  J.  F,  Fleet...     ...     . 

Mr,  R.  W.  Fmzer    ...     . 

Dr.  M.  Gflst^jr 

Cftptain  Gerini  .,.     ...     . 

Mr.  E.  J.  W.  Gil>t  ...     . 

Mrsv  Gib^n       ...     ...     . 

Sif  Fredmck  Goldamid  . 
Miior-G#nerfil  Gowefc 

Mr.  R.  Griffith 

Mr.  E.  Hfiiip     

Sit  W.  \YiWm  Huttter     . 

Mr.  W.  Jrvma . 

Mr.  H.  C.  Kbv . 

Mr.  J,  Kenneo?...     ...     . 

Hi*  Highness  fterak  Varma 
Mr.  F.  W.  Lawnencs 
Dr.  G.  W.  Leitner    ,„ 
Mr.  Guy  Is  Strange... 
Mrs,  Lewi*,*,     ...     ... 


£    I.    d. 

,200 

,110 

,10     0 

,110 

.110 

.     1     1     0 

.110 

.110 

.110 

.500 

.110 

.110 

.400 

.10     0 

.110 

.110 

.110 

.110 

.110 

.110 

.110  , 

.110 

.110 

.330 

.110  ' 

.     2  12     0 

.110 

a     2     0     0 

.110 

,110 

.110 

.110 

Mr.  E.  LJUey    

Mr.  W.  McDoaall     ...     . 

I'rofe«aor  D.  Mftrgoliouth 
Mr.  C.  J.  Marxotii   ...     . 

Prof.  Barbicr  tie  Mepord. 
Mr,  F,  D.  Mtfciittn  ...     . 

Sir  M.  Moriit?r*Wlllittma  . 
Sir  William  Miiir      .,.     . 
ProfeftsoT  F.  Mm  MiitluT . 
Mr.  R.  A.  E.Nea    ...     . 

Mw.  Pljmmer    ...     ...     . 

Mr.  W.  J.  Prender^Aflt    , 
Tlse  Preeidfint,  Lord  Eety 
The  Morquflia  of  Ripon    . 
Mr.  J.  G,  Scott...     ...     . 

Mona.  Emilfl  Seaart ...     . 

Mr.  R,  Sywell    ...     ...     . 

Mr.  a  H.  Tttwnev    ...     . 

Colooel  R.  C.  T«?mple       . 
Dr.  T.  n.  Thornton...     . 

Ili»  Hig^hiieRs  th«  Mnharilj 

of  TravaucL>r« 
Mr.  Dt^vcliuiid  Uttamchand 
Mr.  M,  J.  WalhotiAe. 
Mr.  T.  Waiters...     . 

8tr  Ray luotui  Went  . 
Mr.  E.  H;  Wliinfleld 
m.  A.  N.  WuUuaton 


£ 

1. 

d. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

I 

0 

I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

t» 

0 

0 

0 

0 

I 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

D 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

I 

0 

I 

0 

2 

0 

I 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

I 

0 

1 

0 

"    3 

0 

0 

..     2 
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0 

..     1 
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0 

£100 

0 
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SECOND    LIST    OF    SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


L 


Mr.  Abdullah  ibn  Yusuf  Ali 

Mr.  H.J.  Allen 

Mens.  A.  Barth  (2nd  don.) 

Dr.  J.  Burgess 

Mr.  W.  C.  Capper    

Professor  Donner  (2nd  don. 

Dr.  Duka 

General  Forlong        

Mr.  F.  L.  Goldsmid 

Major-General  Gosset  (2nd 

don.)       

Dr.  G.  Grierson 

Mrs.  B.  H.  Hodgson 
Mr.  W.  Irrine  (2nd  don.).. 
Major- General    Jago   Tre 

lawney    

Mr.  A.  M.  T.  Jackson     .. 
Bis  Highness  Kerala  Varma 

(2nd  don.)      


£ 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 

5 

1 
2 
2 

I 
6 


2    0     0 


Mrs.  Lewis  (2nd  don.) 

Mr.  W.  Lupton 

Professor    D.    Margoliouth 

(2nd  don.)      1 

Mr.  F.  D.  Mocatta  (2uddon.) 

Mr.  Le\^'is  Rice 

Mrs.  Rylands     

Professor  E.  Schrader 

Dr.  M.  A.  Stein        

Mr.C.  H.Tawnev(2nddon.) 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Tavlor 

Mr.  G.  W.  Thatcher 

Professor  Tiele 

Mr.  T.  AVattrrs  (2nd  don.) 
Mr.  A.  N.  WoUaston  (2nd  don.) 


£ 
2 
1 


d. 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


£57     4     0 
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THIRD    LIST    OF    SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


per  ^(r.WaUastoti  5 
perMrWoUuftiin  1 
Mr.  £,  L.  Bnndx^Ui  (2im) 

doiu)       ..,     ..- 2 

Ut.  E.  Gnnt  Burb I 

Bt.  ReT.  Bishop  of  Calcntt*  I 

Mr,  EAttin  C^urpeoler        ...  I 

Dr.  U<  Codnofton  (2iid  don.)  I 
Bi.  Hon.  Lord  Ciiizon  (Yioeru; 

of  Indiii}        ...     ...     ...  5 

Pr.  R.  N.  Cust  (2iid  don.)  1 

Mr.  Clioton  Dawkms       ...  2 

Sir  JoAcph  FttVTer     ,  1 

Cftptain  Gerinl  (2iid  don.) . . .  2 

IPrcifc^Bor  de  Go€Jc     ...     ..,  1 

^Qr...r<,.,.        ff^,\  (Jon.)       ...  I 

&Co,     ...  6 
Iti                IwOfdGfotire 
HftiuiiWu  (b«c.  of  Slate 

lor  lodiA)        ..,     5 

►  liord  Qania       ,..     »..     ,.,  2 

tCaptAin  U&tftiild       ...  1 

[Mr.  R.  Heap  (2nd  don.)  ...  I 

r  Sir  Jti*ph  Hooker             ...  1 
^  Sir  W,  WilMin  Hunter  (2nd 

don.)       ...  3 

Br.  Kspadift 6 

jJ/Lt.  H,  C.  Kar  (2Bd  don.)  I 

Wt-^n.  Keg^u  Paul  &  Co.  2 

Bir  A.  Kembdl ... 2 

of«iiorK«ra  ...    I 

Dfevor  Eklboro    2 

H.  S.  Kin^r  &  Co.  S 

be  Re?.  Q.  A.  L&agdale...  2 
Mr.  F,  W.  Lawrence  (2nd 

don.)       ...     , ,  1 

rMr.G.LeS^ '- ^  don.)  1 

ir.  C.J.  Nt                  I  don.)  1 

.F.B.  ii                 idonJ  3 


Mr.  H.  Morr» 

Mr.  Dii 

Mr.  E^ 


nl  >  Of  in  core 


Tl  «or  S«^... 

Sir ^^  ^■i.^si^ombe 

Mr.  U.  Scrwdi  {2iid  dofi.)... 

Sir  R.  Strftcbey 

Rt.  Rev.  Sumftngnlfi  (Hif  b 

Prie»t  of  Ceylon)  ,.,     .,. 

M«]iir  Svkt«       ..     ,.^     ... 

Mr.  W.  S.  Talbot     

Mr.  C.  U.  Taipniev(3rddon.) 
Rev.  Dr.  Tftvlor\2nd  don.) 
Col.  R.  C,  Tt^iupU^  (2ndd*«t) 

Mr.  F,  W.  ThomnB 

Sir  A.  C.  Trevor       

H.R.U,  Prince  Vajimnin* 
Mr.  T,  Walters  (3ni  don.J 

Professor  Weber        

Lord  Wenlock „ 

Sir  Ra^TDond  Wi?st  f2nddon,) 
Mr.  TSV^.  F.  A.  Wibon  ... 
Mr,  A.  N.  WollAsioa  (3rd  don.) 

Sir  Albert  Woods      

Mr.  H.  A.  Yorbur^b 


£137    0    0 


FOimTH  LIST  OF  8UBSCRIFTI0NS, 


Anonmoim        ...     ...  I  2  0 

HJI.    Sultan    Muhammad 

thu  AL'ha  Khan     110 

Mr.  F.  F.  Arbuthnot  (2nd 

don.)       ... 2  0  0 

^ 8ir  Goorpre  Birdwood        ...  1  I  0 

Whir.  BUimjibhov  Roman ji  5  6  U 

Mr.K.G.firowm  (2nddon.)  1  1  0 

l»r.  R.  N.  Cu-it  uJrd  don.)  I  0  0 

Mr.  O.  W    V— ^     I  I  0 

[>r.  Gutter                         ...  I  I  0 

.  Jr.  IL  C.  iv              ion.)  I  0  0 
Hi^i  ntuhnt-Nje*  K*a*4U  Vorma 

(3rdiion.)      .10  0 

R41V.  a.  A.  Lifigdalc  (2tid 

don.)      2  2  0 


SirC.J.Lvftll 2 

Pruiit'sor  Macdone    ...     ,.«  I 

Miss  Mjinning    1 

Mm.  Piimnitir  (2iid  don,) ...  2 


Mr.  R.  Sewell(3rddan,).-. 

Lord  Stonmore ,.. 

Sir  W.  Lce>Wiim«r  ...     ... 

Mrs.  WoUnston 

Mr.  A.  N.  WolUston  (4tb 

don.) ..     ... 

Mr.  G.  W.  WollMtoo 
MinWood        ..    ...      .. 


1    I 
1    0 


5     0 


^36    4    0 
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HOTSa  OF  TEE  QUAETER 


Wb  liATe  niiich  (deamite  in  aQoounciiig  that  the  Medal 
has  beoi  awarded  to  Dr.  E.  W.  West,  in  reoogoiticti  of  hk 
diatiiigiiilBhed  aettioea  to  Iiiatoriciil  researDli  in  the  field  q| 
Zoroartrianiatti.  The  presentation  will  be  made  on  behalf  d 
tlie  Soeiety  by  H.B.H.  the  Priace  of  Widea  at  Marlborouglj 
Hooae  on  July  11th  at  11.80. 


ADDITIONS  TO   THE   LIBRABY. 
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V.    Additions  to  the  Librjlrt. 

Presented  by  the  India  Office, 

Forrest  (Q.  W.)*  Index  to  the  Selections  from  the 
Letters,  Despatches,  and  other  State  Papers  preserved 
in  the  Bombay  Secretariat,  Marfitha  Series,  vol.  i, 
parts  1-3 ;  and  Home  Series,  vols,  i  and  ii. 

4to.     Bombay,  1899. 

Portraan  (M,  V.).  A  History  of  our  Relations  with  the 
Andamans.     Two  vols.  4to.     Calcutta,  1899. 


Presented  by  the  German  Ooternmeni. 

Berlin  Royal  Library,  Catalogue  of  MSS 


X21U. 


Vols,  xxii  and 
4to,     Berlin,  1899. 


Presented  by  the  Author. 

Eomaraswami  Aiyar  (T.  8.).     V^lapuri,  or  a  Peep  into 

the  Past  of  Vellore.       Pamphlet.     8vo.     Velhre,  1900, 

Oust  (R.  H.),   linguistic  and  Oriental  Essays.    Series  2—1 

8vo.     London,  1887-1898, 
Edmunds    (A.    J.).      A   Dialogue   on  Former    Existence 
between  Go  tamo  and  his  Monks.     Part  i. 

Pamphlet.     8vo.     Philadelphia,  1899. 

Dieterici    (Dr.   F.).      Der   Musterstaat  von  AlfambT  aus 

dom  Arabischen  iibertragen.  8vo.     Leiden,  1900. 

Bobrinski  (Count  A.).    Ornaments  of  the  Jajiks  of  Darwaz, 

Bokhara.  Fol.     Moscow,  1900, 

Sankaranarayana  (P.).     Telugu-English  Dictionary. 

8vo.     Madras,  1900< 

Presented  by  Professor  Rhys  Davids, 

Bilgrami  (Syed  All).    A  Short  Guide  to  the  Cave-Temples 
of  Elura.  Pamphlet,     8vo.     Madras,  1898. 

Presented  by  Dr.  Cast. 
"  Pro  Finkndia." 


FoL     1899, 
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PreMnied  by  Professor  FamboU  {the  editor). 

Bhammapada,  edited  a  second  time  with  a  literal  Latm 
translation  and  notes.  8vo.     London,  1900. 

Prmenkd  by  the  Briiish  and  Foreign  Bihk  Society, 

Weitbrecbt   (Dr.    H.   U.)-      The  Urdu  New  Testament, 
a  history  of  its  language  and  its  versiona. 

8vo*     London,  1900, 

Presented  by  the  ConmU/or  Japan  in  London. 

Ma&ayoshi  (Count  Mataukata).     Report  on  the  Adoptioa 
of  the  Gold  Standard  in  Japan,  8yo,     Tokio,  1899. 

Presented  by  the  Publishers, 

Harlez  (0-de)*  Kong  T^se  Kia-Yu:  Les  EntretienslamiUera 

do  Confucius  traduits.  8yo,     Pari^^  Lomain^  1899, 

Eggeling  (Dr.  J.).    Satapatha  Brahmana.    Part  Y^  Booka 

xi-xiv  (S.B.E.,  YoL  xliv).  8m     Oxford,  190O. 
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Art,  XXIV,—"  The  Tw^he  Dreams  of  Sehachu" 
By  M.  Gaster. 

Among  the  tales  that  make  up  the  well-koown  Kaltlah  and 
Dimnah  cycle,  or  the  Fables  of  Bidpai,  there  is  one  which 
haa  a  historj'  of  its  own.  In  the  Syriac  version  publiahed 
by  Bickell,  probably  the  oldest  text  available,  it  is  called 
the  **Gate  of  Bilar '*  (German  translation,  p,  93  ffl).  In 
the  Arabic  recension,  and  in  the  Syriac  which  rests  upon 
it,  it  is  called  similarly,  **  The  Story  of  the  Wise  Bilar." 
A  full  account  of  this  text,  together  with  an  English 
rendering,  has  been  given  by  I.  G<  N.  Keith-Falconer 
^"  Kalilah  and  Dimnah,'*  Cambridge,  1885,  p.  xxxi  ff.,  219  ff , 
id  notes  p.  301  ff.}.  By  referring  the  reader  to  these  ** notes  " 
I  can  dispense  with  any  lengthy  discourse  on  the  history 
of  this  chapter  within  the  frame  of  the  Panchatantra.  In 
one  form  or  another  it  has  travelled,  together  with  the  rest 
of  the  book,  from  one  country  to  another,  always  forming 
an  integral  portion  of  it  The  curious  point  about  this 
chapter  is,  that  hitherto  no  Sanscrit  text  of  it  has  as  yet 
come  to  light  The  reason  assigned  for  its  disappearance 
has  been«  that  it  is  of  a  pronounced  Buddhist  character  and 
that  a  humiliating  position  is  given  to  the  Brahmins  in  this 
Uile.     The  Brahmins,  not  being  able  to  modify  it  by  some 
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aliglit  eliminations,  have  suppressed  it  entirely.  To  Scbiefneif 
in  due  the  merit  of  disco veritig  a  Tibetan  counterpart  of  it, 
thus  making  the  Indian  origin  and  Buddhist  character  of 
the  tale  perfectly  clear 

The  discovery  of  this  independent  Tibetan  version  is  ol 
special  valuer  for  apart  from  the  ftict  that  it  proves  a  Buddhist 
origin,  it  shows  conclusively  that  this  tale  circulate  also 
independently  of  the  book.  I  have  often  contended  in  my 
folkloriatio  studies,  that  single  tales  have  been  detached  from 
larger  collections  and  have  led  a  distinct  and  separate  Hfo 
of  their  own*  Some  enjoyed  greater  popularity  and  spread 
much  farther  than  the  others  which  remained  in  the 
collection  and  travelled  only  with  it.  They  developed  oftea 
in  a  strange  way,  being  more  directly  subjected  to  tta 
operation  of  popular  imagination.  They  were  adapted  to 
suit  local  or  temporal  purposes,  and  were  treated  similar 
to  the  old  apocryphal  and  pseudo-epi graphical  writings. 
They  were  made  to  serve  dogmatic  purposes  when  this 
was  the  requirement  of  the  hour^  and  had  to  submit  to 
strange  transformations.  None,  e.g.,  is  more  curious  than 
the  change  which  created  a  ^'Barlaam  and  Josaphat'*  legend. 
Christian  elements  were  introduced  and  gave  the  Buddhigt 
Jataka  the  character  of  one  of  the  Vitae  Sanctorum, 

The  same  has  happened  to  the  chapter  of  the  Panchata- 
tantra  which  I  intend  investigating  in  connection  with  the 
publication  of  the  Rumanian  version  from  an  unique,  though 
modern,  manuscript.  It  will  become  evident  that  this  tale 
must  have  been  taken  up  at  a  very  early  period,  by  the 
same  agency  which  transformed  Buddha  into  fiarlaam,  and 
subjected  to  a  similar  transformation.  For  it  is  now  a  tale 
with  a  distinct  eschatological  tendency,  whose  purpose  is 
to  be  a  premonitory  warning  of  the  "  End  of  Days."  The 
individual  element  has  disappeared.  The  dreams  seen  by 
the  king  are  no  longer  portents  of  coming  good  or  evil 
as  far  as  he  personally  is  concerned,  but  warnings  to  the 
world  on  the  things  that  are  to  be  expected  on  the 
approaching  period  of  the  Last  Days  before  the  final 
Judgment  takes  place.     From  the  time  of  the  Sibylliniaa 
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Oracles  oowards  raor©  thaa  one  vaticination  describing 
coming  events  appear  in  the  Byzantine  literature.  They 
are  mostly  of  Oriental  origin,  and  are  ascribed  either  to 
the  prophet  Daniel  or  to  Bishop  Methodius  of  Patara, 
to  Leon  the  Philosopher,  and  to  others  (v.  Krurambacher, 
**  Byzantinische  Litteraturgeschichte,"  2nd  ei,  p,  628  f.). 
These  prophecies  were  introduced  into  other  writings  of 
•  similar  character,  especially  into  descriptions  of  dreams. 
Nothing  could  serve  the  purpose  of  telling  the  future  better 
than  to  connect  them  with  dreams,  which  play  so  important 
a  r6le  in  the  Bible.  The  transition  was  therefore  easy  from 
a  Buddhist  series  of  dreams,  and  their  personal  interpretation, 
to  a  Christian  similar  series  of  dreams,  but  with  a  Christian 
eschatological  interpretation.  The  framework  was  retained 
as  the  best  vehicle  for  transmission ;  the  miraculous  and 
mysterious  is  always  sure  to  appeal  to  the  people,  only  the 
interpretation  had  to  be  changed  to  make  this  non-Christian 
book  thoroughly  orthodox. 

Following  the  example  of  Barlaam,  we  must  look  out  for 
a  Syriac  and  Greek  text  of  these  dreams,  but  none  has  yet 
been  discovered.  It  may  be  that  the  attention  now  directed 
to  this  legend  will  help  to  stimulate  a  new  search  and  will 
bring  eventually  such  texts  to  light.  Hitherto  the  *'  Dreams  '* 
were  known  only  in  Russia.  Professor  A.  N.  Vessel  of  sky, 
than  whom  there  is  no  more  competent  scholar  in  that 
direction,  has  devoted  a  special  study  to  the  **  Twelve 
Dreams  of  Shahaisha,'*  as  they  are  called  in  Slavonic 
("  Slovo  o  dvfenadtzati  snahil  Shahaishi,"  St.  Petersburg, 
1879).  With  his  usual  thoroughness  he  not  only  published 
a  critical  edition  of  a  fifteenth-century  text,  but  he  goes 
into  minute  details  concerning  the  history  of  this  text,  and 
the  influence  it  has  exercised  upon  Russian  and  mediaeval 
European  literature.  He  finds  traces  of  these  dreams  in  the 
cycle  of  Solomonic  legends,  in  the  Quest  of  the  Graai  by 
Chrestien  de  Troves,  in  other  romances,  and  also  in  popular 
Russian  tales.  These  dreams  exist  in  Slavonic  in  at  least 
two  redactions^  one  a  more  modern  and  more  enlarged  in 
itfl  eschatological  element,  found  among  the  '' Baskolniks," 
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the  general  term  used  for  Le^retical  ffects  in  Russia,  and 
another  somewhat  shorter  and  eTidently  older.  In  both  we 
find,  howe\er>  already  traces  of  the  Prophecies  of  Methoditit 
of  Patara,  one  of  the  old  Slavonic  apocn^phal  books,  and 
a  remarkable  aimilaritjr  with  the  Tibetan  veraion,  inaMDUch 
as  this  also  partakes  of  the  each  a  to  logical  character  in  the 
iBterpretation  of  the  dreams.  In  these  Slavono  -  Ruaaian 
MBS.,  of  which  a  fairly  good  number  is  known,  the  name 
of  the  king"  is  called^  with  slight  variations,  *'  Shahaisha," 
and  the  philosopher  who  interprets  the  dreams,  **  Manier." 
Professor  Vesselofcky  sees  in  the  former  the  Persiaa 
**  Shahinaha,"  "the  Emperor,"  and  finds  '*Mamcr"  in 
"Mor-olf/'  "Memer-olt"  of  the  old  German  legend  of 
Solomon  (pp.  21,  22);  and  be  conclndes  that  the  tale,  for 
which  no  parallels  are  found  in  European  literature,  must 
have  come  to  Russia  straight  from  Asia,  the  same  way  as 
the  tale  of  the  Judge  "  Sbemyakin/'  whose  peculiar  oases 
and  judgments  sound  like  riddles.  They  form  part  of  the 
Shylock  cyele,  and  have  been  treated  by  me  in  my 
"  Beitraege  ?jur  vergleichenden  Sagen  und  Maerchenkunde/* 
1883,  p.  16  ff. 

But  a  Slavonic  text  of  the  fifteenth  century,  though 
not  yet  found  among  the  Southern  Slavs,  is  of  greater 
antiquity  than  anything  yet  which  has  been  proved  to  be 
due  in  Russian  directly  to  Oriental  sources.  The  stories 
of  Shemyakin  are  comparatively  modern,  whilst  all  the 
texts  of  a  somewhat  religious  character  rest  ultimately  on 
Byzantine  originals.  Whether  these  are  forthcoming  or 
not  is  merely  a  matter  of  chance.  The  negative  argument 
that  none  are  known  to  exist  can  at  any  time  be  upset  by 
the  discovery  of  such  a  missing  text.  We  have  a  case  in 
point  in  the  story  of  Ahikar  and  another  in  this  very  tale 
of  the  Dreams ;  for  the  discovery  of  a  Rumanian  text 
sets  all  doubts  at  rest.  The  old  apocryphal  Rumanian 
literature  is  based  almost  exclusively  on  South  and  Old 
Slavonic  originals,  which,  as  remarked,  in  their  turn 
point  to  Greek  sources.  I  had  suspected  the  existence  of 
a  Rumanian  version  from  a  curt  note  of  the  late  Ganonicus 
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■nu  (Gaster,  '*  Liter,  pop.  romana,"  p.  58),  but 
abort  of  seeing  the  MS»  in  question  the  surmise,  based 
only  on  the  title,  could  not  be  changed  into  a  positive 
fact*  Since  the  deaili  of  the  owner  the  MS.  has  dis- 
appeared; raay  be  it  is  now  the  property  of  the  Rumanian 
Acad«3my  of  Science  and  hidden  away  in  their  celkra, 
which  have  become  the  catacomba  of  Rumanian  literature. 
Fortunately  I  learned  from  the  Rev.  Canonicua  Voileanu, 
of  Sibiiu,  in  Transylvania,  that  he  possessed  a  number 
of  MSS.  written  in  the  last  century  by  hi^  forefather 
Voileanu,  and  with  a  liberality  which  it  is  a  privilege  to 
acknowledge  here,  placed  them  all  at  my  disposal.  Among 
these  I  discovered  also  the  text  of  the  twelve  dreams, 
written  in  the  year  1786.  As  all  the  MSS.  written  by 
Voileanu  have  proved  t^  be  copies  of  much  older  texts, 
I  have  no  he^iitancy  to  recognize  in  the  present  text  a  copy 

\ot  a  much  older  manuscript.  In  many  places  it  is  evidently 
corrupt  By  comparing  it  with  the  old  and  with  the  more 
recent  Slavonic,  both  published  by  Vesaelofsky  (loc.  cit., 
pp»  4-13),  the  absolute  similLirity  cannot  be  gtiinaaid.     They 

I  are  clearly  derived  from  one  old  text  common  to  all,  which 

'  had  its  origin  among  the  Slavonians  of  the  South. 

The  Rumanian  text  is  the  shortest  of  the  three,  and 
in  many  instancei  more  archaic  even  than  the  fifteenth- 
century  Slavonic  version.  Noteworthy  among  the  differences 
is  the  name  of  the  king,  who  is  called  in  Rumanian 
**  Sehaohi,'*  without  a  trace  of  the  other  form  "  Shahai^hah," 
due  no  doubt  to  later  popular  etymology.  With  the  dis- 
appearance of  this  Persian  form  disappears  also  one  of  the 
most  potent  argumeuta  of  Professor  Vesselofsky  for  the 
immediate  Oriental  origin  of  the  Russian  versions.  I  see 
further  in  the  name  **  Maraer,'*  the  philosopher,  a  corruption 
from  the  Syriac  form  "  Bilar,"  due  by  careless  writing  of 
the  letters  h  and  I  in  Syriac,  or  to  the  Byzantine  trans- 
literation fiwiXap  =  Mpiiar,  A  glance  at  K.  Falconer's 
table  (p.  303)  will  show  how  profoundly  the  names  have 

Lbeen  changed  in  the  various  versions  of  the  Panchatantra, 
The  following  is  a  faithful  translation  from  the  unique 
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MS.  of  the  Rumanian  version,  to  which  I  have  appended 
a  carefully  transliterated  copy  of  the  MS.  written  originally 
by  Yoileanu,  with  the  old  Slavonic  letters  in  use  in  Rumania 
up  to  fifty  years  ago.  The  text  has  become  a  mystical 
treatise,  and  is  called : 

A  teaching  concerning  the  End  of  DayB. 

''In  a  place  called  Yaihon  there  ruled  a  king  called 
Sehachi.  He  once  dreamed  in  a  night  twelve  dreams,  and 
there  was  none  who  could  interpret  them  to  him,  until  at 
last  they  foimd  a  man,  by  name  Mamer,  who  was  a  great 
scholar  and  a  philosopher.  So  he  went  to  the  king  and 
said :  '  My  lord  Sehachi,  these  dreams  do  not  portend  any 
evil  concerning  thee,  but  God  has  shown  thee  what  will 
happen  at  the  end  of  days.  Tell  me,  then,  what  hast  thou 
seen  in  thy  first  dream.'  And  the  king  replied:  'I  have  seen 
a  golden  pillar  reaching  from  earth  to  heaven/  And  Mamer 
replied :  '  When  the  last  days  approach  much  evil  will 
there  be  in  the  world.  In  that  time  justice  will  disappear 
and  good  thoughts,  and  no  one  will  utter  goodly  words, 
only  vile,  and  the  old  will  become  dotards,  and  all  will 
fall  into  grave  sins  and  not  repent.  There  will  be  many 
famines,  and  the  autumn  will  last  all  through  the  winter, 
and  the  winter  will  be  prolonged  beyond  the  middle  of 
the  summer;  men  will  sow  at  all  seasons,  and  one  seed- 
time will  miss  the  other  (i.e.  none  will  be  at  the  proper 
time) ;  they  will  sow  much  and  reap  little.  At  that  time 
children  will  not  respect  their  parents,  and  they  will  marry 
near  relations  (within  the  forbidden  degrees),  they  will  not 
beware  of  sin,  and  harlots  will  have  children,  not  knowing 
who  their  fathers  are.  At  that  time  kings  and  princes  will 
act  violently  towards  the  poor.  Many  will  forsake  their 
faith  and  embrace  another.  The  sun  will  get  darkened,  and 
the  moon  will  not  shine,  the  days  will  be  short,  and  many 
signs  will  be  seen.  Priests  will  not  be  distinguishable  from 
laymen,  they  will  tell  lies,  and  truth  and  justice  will  perish. 
This  dream  is  an  example  for  all ! ' 
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"  The  philofloplier  said  :  *  How  was  the  second  dream  which 
thou  didat  dream^  0  king?'  And  tho  king  said:  'I  saw 
a  woman  holding  in  her  hand  a  towel  that  reached  from 
heaven  to  earth,*  And  the  philosopher  said  :  *  When  the 
last  days  will  be  near  the  people  will  forsake  their  true 
faith  and  will  begin  to  hold  another,  and  no  one  will 
think  of  worshipping  God,  They  will  refuse  to  have  any 
intercourse  with  their  poor  relations,  and  they  will  pass 
their  time  with  strangers/ 

"And  the  philosopher  said  :  *  How  was  the  third  dream 
which  thou  didst  dream  ?  '  And  the  king  replied  :  '  I  saw 
three  kettles  boiling  over  a  big  fire,  one  tilled  with  fat,  the 
other  with  water,  and  the  third  with  oil ;  some  of  the  fat  was 
running  into  the  oil  and  some  of  the  oil  into  the  fat»  but 
none  fell  into  the  wat-er,  which  boiled  by  itself  alone.* 
The  philosopher  replied:  *  At  the  end  uf  days  men  will 
plant  villages  in  places  where  such  villages  had  never  been 
thought  of  before,  and  at  one  end  of  the  village  a  rich  man 
will  live  and  at  the  other  another  rich  man,  and  all  the  poor 
will  live  in  the  middle.  And  the  one  rich  man  will  invite 
the  other  to  feast  with  him,  but  he  will  ignore  all  the  poor, 
even  il  there  be  a  brother  among  thera.  AU  will  be 
hypocrites,  they  will  neglect  their  own  relations,  they  will 
hate  their  parents  and  brothers  and  love  only  the  wife's 
family.  Women  will  leave  their  huabands  and  will  run 
away  with  other  men.  Old  women  will  marry  young  men 
and  old  men  will  marry  young  girls,  for  then  shame  will 
have  disappeared  from  among  men,  and  there  will  not  be 
found  a  single  pure  woman/ 

**  And  the  philosopher  said :  *  How  was  the  fourth  dream 
which  thou  didst  dream  ? '  And  the  king  replied :  *  I  saw 
an  old  mare  chewing  some  hay  and  the  foal  neighing  within 
its  belly.'  The  philosopher  replied  :  *  When  the  end  of 
days  approaches  mothers  will  act  immodestly  and  join  their 

I  daughters  with  strangers  with  wliom  they  wiU  closet  them, 
and  they  will  be  shameless/ 
"And  the  philosopher  said:    'How  was  the  fifth  dream 
which  thou  didst  see  P  '     And  the  king  said ;  '  I  aaw  a  bitch 
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lying  iQ  a  pond  and  the  puppiei  were  barking  within  her 
felly,*  And  the  philosopher  replied  :  *  During  the  Ust  dftyft^ . 
fathers  will  teach  their  &oqs  properly,  but  the  noum  irill  vot 
listen,  and  will  say,  **  Yau  have  ^rown  old  and  have  lost 
your  eenaei,  and  you  do  not  know  what  you  are  talking 
about '' ;  and  the  parents  will  he  put  to  shame,  and  will 
keep  fiilent,' 

"  And  the  philosopher  said ;  *  How  was  the  sixth  dream  f ' 
And  the  king  replied  :  *  I  saw  a  large  number  of  prieata 
standing  in  a  mire  up  to  their  necks/  The  philosopher 
replied :  *  At  the  time  of  the  end  of  days  the  priests  will 
teach  the  people  God*s  word*  but  they  themselTes  will  not 
ob^rve  it,  and  will  only  be  gathering  riches  to  theraseWe^, 
imd  by  this  they  will  bring  their  souls  to  the  everlasting  fira' 

**  And  the  philosopher  said :  *  How  was  the  seventh  di^eam?* 
And  the  king  replied  i  *  I  saw  a  beautiful  horae  with  two 
headu,  with  one  io  front  and  the  other  at  the  back  ;  with 
the  first  it  fed  upon  the  grass  and  with  the  second  it  drank 
water.'  And  ttie  philosopher  replied :  *  When  the  end  of 
days  comes  near  they  will  deliver  wrong  judgment,  accepting 
bribery,  and  the  bishops  will  appoint  ignorant  priests — 
a  thing  which  ought  not  to  happen — only  because  they  will 
be  paid  for  it.  There  will  be  many  priests,  but  few  good 
among  them  ;  they  will  have  neither  fear  of  God,  nor  shame 
of  men,  and  will  not  think  that  they  will  go  down  to  the 
torment  of  hell.' 

"And  the  philosopher  said :  *  How  was  the  eighth  dream  P ' 
And  the  king  replied  :  '  I  saw  a  quantity  of  pearls  strewn  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth,  and  fire  fell  from  heaven  and  burned 
everything.'  And  the  philosopher  replied :  *  At  the  end  of 
days  all  will  become  traders,  and  the  rich  will  make  the 
poor  out  to  be  liars,  and  will  take  away  by  wrong  means 
everything  from  the  poor ;  by  so  doing  they  will  lose  their 
souls.' 

"  And  the  philosopher  said  :  '  How  about  the  ninth 
dream  P '  And  Sehaicha  said :  '  I  saw  a  large  number  of 
people  working  together  in  one  spot.'  And  Mamer 
replied :    '  At  the  end  of  days  men  will  bring  their  riches 
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put  toto  other  people's  keeping.  They  will  receive 
aera  with  love,  but  when  they  will  be  asked  to  return 
the  ricbea  they  will  deny  it,  and  say :  "  We  do  not  know 
what  yoa  ask  for,  nor  that  you  have  left  anything  with  us," 
even  when  the  people  will  claim  their  property  under  oath. 
For  doing  which  they  will  lose  their  auuls.' 

*'  And  the  philosopher  said :  '  How  about  the  tenth 
dream  which  thou  didst  see  ? '  And  the  king  replied ; 
'  I  saw  a  large  number  of  men  and  woraon  standing  together 
upon  the  earth/  And  the  philosopher  said  :  *  At  the  end 
of  days  people  will  practise  trickery,  and  will  pride  thetn- 
selves  on  it ;  by  so  doing  they  will  lose  their  souls.* 

**And  the  philosopher  said:  'How  about  the  eleventh 
dream  P'  And  the  king  replied:  *I  saw  men  wearing 
beautiful  flowers  on  their  heads/  And  the  philosopher 
said:  *At  the  end  of  days  men  will  be  slanderers  and 
misers  and  libertines,  and  no  word  of  truth  will  be  found 
among  them  ;  brother  will  be  cruel  to  brother,  and  if  a  poor 
man  says  anything  wise  they  will  all  laugh  at  him,  but 
if  A  rich  man  says  however  stupid  a  thing  all  will  eitclaim, 
**  Hark  !  that  great  man  is  speaking,"  and  all  will  say, 
**The  master  speaks  well/'  For  this  they  will  go  to  the 
torment  of  hell/ 

•*  And  Maraer  said  :  *  How  about  the  twelfth  dream  which 
thou  didst  see?'  And  be  replied:  'I  saw  a  multitude  of 
men  with  terrible  eyes,  and  with  wild  (hard)  hair,  with 
nails  like  eagle's  claws,  and  with  long  legs/  And  Mamer 
said:  'At  the  end  of  days  the  rich  wiU  strangle  the  poor, 
and  the  poor  will  say,  '*  Happy  those  that  have  died  before 
us,  for  they  have  not  fallen  upon  such  evil  days/' ' 

*'  Mamer,  the  philosopher,  made  then  his  obeisance  before 
the  king  and  said :  '  I  am  the  servant  of  you  all,  and  I  say 
again  to  you,  my  lord,  that  there  will  bo  great  trouble  at 
the  end  of  days/  " 


Thus  far  the  Rumanian  version.  The  interpretation,  in 
which  the  Rumanian  agrees  in  the  main  with  tho  Slavonic 
versioUi  does  apparently  not  fit  in  with  the  dreams.     The 
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inooDgruity  between  tb©  image,  as  giv^en  by  the  dream,  and 

the  jnterpretation,  which  aught  to  show  some  similarity, 
cao  only  be  explained  by  the  distaoee  of  time  which 
separates  us  from  the  original  form.  In  the  course  of 
transmission  the  interpretation,  no  longer  corresponding 
with  any  actual  need  or  not  answering  any  longer  any 
immediate  dogmatic  purpose,  may  have  been  changed  almost 
beyond  recognition.  An  intimate  connection  between  dream 
and  interpretation  must  have  existed  originally;  The  Tibetan 
yersion  shows  it  clearly.  In  the  change  from  a  Buddhist 
to  a  Christian  tale  the  eechatologicsl  character  has  been 
profoundly  modified,  and  we  can  now  only  here  and  there 
ficd  a  trace  of  this  connection.  May  be  the  dreams  have 
also  been  somewhat  curtailed,  which  would  increase  the 
difficulty  of  recognizing  the  relation  between  symbol  and 
interpretation.  Older  Greek  and  Oriental  texts  alone  will 
solve  gatisfactorily  this  pToblem. 

Inwdidturd  la  vrimi  de  apoh 

Fost-an  fntru  o  cefate  ce  sfi  kema  Taihon  un  tnpMrat  ce-l 
kema  Sehaci,  si  au  vSzut  Intr'o  noapte  12  visuri,  si  na  sft 
afla  nime  sS  le  dezlege,  dar^l  aflarS  un  om  ce-i  era  uumele  : 
Mamer,  si  era  cSrturari  mare  si  filosof.  DScft  mSrsft  la 
Inpftratul,  zisS  :  di&ne  Sehaci !  visele  tale  nu  ti-s  de  rftu, 
ci  di&nez&u  au  arStat  tie  ce  va  sS  fie  la  vr^mg  de  apoi. 
Ce-m  spune  visa  dintdi  cum  l-ai  v&zut  P  Zis^  inpliratul : 
Y&zui  un  st&lp  de  aur  din  pllm&nt  p&nS  la  ceriu  sta.  Zisft 
Mamer :  c&nd  va  veni  vr6m6  de  apoi,  mult  rllu  va  fi  preste 
toat&  lumSy  §i  intr'ac^i  vr6me  va  peri  dreptat^  si  g&ndurile 
c^le  bune,  si  cuviute  dmnez&esti  nime  nu  va  grSi,  ce  tot 
drScesti ;  si  b&tr&nii  vor  fi  in  minte  pruncasc^,  si  toti  oameni 
Yor  cftd6  in  pftcate  gr^le  si  nu  6&  vor  poc&i.  ^^i  vor  fi  ad^e 
ori  foameti,  si  va  b&ga  toamna  In  iarna,  iar&  iarna  va  fi  pSn& 
In  miazS-varll ;  si  vor  samSna  oameni  de  toate  sSmintlilS  (I), 
si  sfimftnta  p^nft  la  sllmftntS  nu  va  ajunge ;  multe  vor  sSmana 
oameni  dar  putin  vor  secera.  Intr'acfia  vrfime  fecori  nu  vor 
oinsti  pre  pSrinti  s^,  si  n^m  aproape  s^  vor  luoa,  de  pficate 
nu  vor  gftndi,  §i  curvele  vor  face  prunci,  si  nu  vor  j ti  oine 
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le  easte  tat^«  lutr'oc^a  vrSme  dmoi  si  boeart  Tor  lucra 
f^rS-de-lege  cu  miaei,  si  multi  oameni  vor  ISsa  Ifig^  lor  si 
aha  Yor  apuca  a  tiDe.  AtuncS  soarele  8&  va  intuneca,  si  lima 
nu'ftt  va  da  lumtna  sa,  zilele  b2&  vor  mici,  si  multe  seamne 
sis  vor  arSta.  TarA  popii  uu  sS  vor  cunoaste  din  oanieiii  cei 
prosti,  ce  vor  fi  njincinoRi.  Dereptate  si  adev^rul  va  peri. 
Acesta-i  un  via  de  pildS  la  toti. 

larft  al  doil^  vis  ziaS.  filosiofiil,  cum  1-ai  (v^ut  ?)  inpSrate  ? 
Si  zisa  inparatul:  VSzuiu  o  mueare  tiindu  o  man^ptergurli 
din  ceri  pJirul  in  pUm^iit  spanzuratH.  Si  zisft  filoaoful ;  cAnd 
va  veni  vr<§ra6  de  apoi  l^g^  dir^plil  vor  Iftsa  si  alta  vor  apuca 
a  tind,  si  toti  oameoi  la  slujba  lui  £h&nezl&a  nu  vor  gindi, 
fii  de  nfimul  sliu  eel  misel  ail  vor  lep^da,  si  cu  streini  vor 
petr^ce. 

Si  iaril  zisS  filosoful :  al  treilfe  via  cum  1-ai  vazut?  Si 
zisft  inparatul :  Vfizuiu  3  cSldiiri  ferband  intr'o  pai-Ji  de  foe, 
intr'una  era  siiu,  tntr'alta  era  apa,  !ntr*alta  era  unt,  si  sJlr^ 
din  6^u  in  unt  si  din  unt  in  arlu,  iar^  in  ap^  nu  Cclde, 
ce  ferbe  de  sine.  Zis^  filosoful :  caud  va  veni  vreme  de  ayoi 
oameni  vor  face  sate  pe  unde  n'au  mai  fost  sate,  si  totr'un 
cap  de  sat  va  fi  un  bogat,  ei  In  cela  cap  de  aat  va  fi  alt 
bogat,  in  mijloc  vor  fi  sSraci  ;  deci  bogat ul  va  cheraa  pre 
bogat  de-1  va  ospftta,  iarS  pre  cei  misei  nu  vor  ved^  maear 
i-ar  fi  frate.  Si  to^i  oameni  vor  fi  fJltarnici,  nu-ai  vor  d(uta 
de  nemul  sfiu,  ce-si  vor  ur4  p^inti  si  frati,  ai-a  vor  indiii^i 
nSmul  raueri-ai,  Mueri  ia  vor  llsa  b&rbati  si  vor  fugi  cu 
al{;i,  si  mueriM  b&tr&ue  Scl  vor  mUrila  dup^  cei  tineri,  ai 
oameni  b4trani  vor  lua  fSte,  cH  atuncS  nu  va  fi  ruaine  in 
oameni ;  ai  nice  o  mueare  nu  va  fi  buoft, 

lai^  ziaa  filosoful :  al  patrulS  vis  cum  l-ai  vilzut  ?  ZiaS 
InpHratul :  Vtlzut  o  iapS  bStrinIi  unde  rod^  niste  fkn  iar^ 
m&Qzul  r&ncheza  diuLr'&nsa.  larJi  zisli  filosoful :  c^nd  va 
Tern  vr^mS  de  apoi  iai  va  votri  muraa  la  fatji  sS  o  mUrite, 
|i  o  va  mcbide  cu  altul  in  casll  {d  sfi  vor  inpresura  (!),  fi  de 
nime  nu  s^  vor  ruaina. 

lara  zisa  filoaoful :  al  cincxW  vis  cum  l-ai  v^zut  P  Zisli 
inp.'iratul ;  vSzuiu  o  c«1t§  lntr*ua  lac  zScind  lar  ciltSi  IStra 
dintr'insa.     lara  zisS  filosoful :   la  vrSmS  de  apoi  atunca  va 
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infita  pannt^le  pr©  Tecor  bine;  iar^  fecori  nai  vor  asculta, 
ce  Tor  zice,  inbatrauit-ati  q\  raintfi  v-ati  perdut  fi  nu  stiti 
ce  graitip  iarS  p^rii3|ii  sfi  vor  rujina  fi  vor  tlici, 

larS "  zisS  ^l<3€ofid :  al  6  tia  cum  1-ai  T^zut,  Ziaii 
Int^ratul:  T3xoi«  P^^^ji  multi  Intr'o  tmS  p^DS  la  grumaxi, 
ZisS  ElosofiJ:  la  Yremd  de  apoi  Snvata-vor  preoti  pre 
oameni  i^  ^^E^  '^^  DfoDezaUj  i^ra  ei  cu  sine  nu  o  vor 
tin^    oe  vor  aduna  avutii  miilte,  ;l  cu  ac^ea  t&i  vor  bSga 

la^  Ilia  filosoful :  al  7  via  cum  1-ai  vftatifeP  ZiA 
\^M9mi'  viizuiu  un  cal  frumos  unde  ave  2  capete,  unul 
diim^  ^^^^  dinapoi,  cu  eel  diuainte  pMst^,  iar^  cu  eel 
j^HM  be  apH*  Zieli  filosoful:  c&nd  va  veni  vr^ml  de 
gM  atttoca  va  judeca  cu  etrambul  peiitru  plal^,  hi  vlsdici 
^^rpoiie  pop!  sSt  si  f^ril  de  carte,  care  nii  s-are  cidS,  numai 
pMira  plata ;  fti  multi  popi  vor  fi,  iarS  putini  buui  §i  drepti, 
P^  DSmezaa  nu  le  va  ti  fric^,  nici  de  oaraeui  rusiae,  ^i 
Btt*Ai  Tor  aduee  aminte  c^  vor  m^rge  \n  munca  iadului. 

larE  zis^  ;  al  optulS  via  cum  I-ai  vHzut  ?  ZisH  lapliratal : 
^niu  preste  toata  lumS  rault  m^rgHritariu  v^reat  pre 
p^m^nt,  Bi  cSzu  foe  din  ceriu  ai  areH  tot.  Si  zisK  filosoful : 
la  vrem^  de  apoi  atunc^  toti  oameni  vor  fi  Degojlitorij  si  cei 
bega{-i  vor  face  mincinosi  pre  oei  e&raei,  si  vor  luoa  cu 
■triltDbul  de  la  cei  misai,  ai  cu  ac4ea  isi  vor  perdo  sufletuL 

larS  zisa  Mamer  :  al  9  via  cum  i-ai  v^znt  P  Zisii  S^haio§  ! 
v^zuiu  luerStori  mulji  unde  lucra  tntr'un  loc.  Zisli  Mamer  : 
c&nd  va  veui  vrerne  de  apoi  atunca  vor  duce  oameni  avutie 
la  al|i  sS  o  tie,  ^i  c&nd  o  vor  da,  o  vor  primi  cu  drag,  iadC 
eUnd  va  fi  de  aluri  {kg.  a  o  luoa)  o  vor  tiigadui  si  vor  zice ; 
nu  Btim  (ce)  ceri,  m  ce  m^i  dat;  si  cu  juiamlint  va  ^  o  ea 
inapoi.     Si  pentru  aceea  Isi  vor  p^rde  sufletele* 

lar^  zisS  filosoful  ;  al  10  via  cum  1-ai  viizut  P  ZisS 
inparatul  :  vSzuiu  mueri  multe  si  barbati  unde  sta  pre 
p^m&nt  ZisE  filosoful  :  la  vrfim&  de  apoi  vor  unbia  oament 
tot  iu  viclesuguri  ai  trufiudu-s^i  si  pentru  acSea  tncS  la  vor 
perde  aufietuL 

lara  zieJt  Mamer  :  al  11  vis  cum  1-ai  vSzut  P  Zialt 
tQparatul :  vazuiu  uiste  oameni  purt4ud  fiari  lu  cap  foarta 
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frumoasa.  Zisa  filosoful :  la  vr^md  de  apoi,  fi-vor  oameni 
scunpi  §i  clevetitori  si  cu(r)vari,  si  vorba  drdpta  nu  sa  (va) 
afla,  si  frate  catrS  frate  nemilostiy  va  fi.  ^i  de  ya  grai  vre 
un  misal  cuvftnt  intalept,  toti  11  vor  r&de ;  iara  de  va  grai 
vre  un  bogat  v'un  (cuvftnt)  si  cam  prost,  toti  vor  zice: 
ascultati,  ca  graeste  eel  boeari ;  si  toti  vor  zice :  bine  graeste 
d&nul.     Si  pentru  acSea  yor  mgrge  in  munca  iadului. 

Zisa  Mamer :  al  12  vis  cum  1-ai  yazut  P  Yazuiu  mul^ 
oameni  cu  ochi  grozayi,  si  aspri  la  par,  si  cu  unghi  de 
yultur,  si  cu  picoare  lungi.  Iara  zisa  Mamer:  c&nd  va 
fi  yrgmd  de  apoi,  bogati  yor  sugusa  pre  cei  saraci,  si  yor 
zice  saraci :  ferice  de  cei  ce  murirS  Inaintd  noastra  de  nu 
ajunsa  (!)  acSste  zile  rMe. 

Dupa  aceea  sa  inchina  Mamer  filosoful  tnnaint^  inparatului 
fi  zisa :  a  tuturor  s&nt  sluga  acestora,  ce  spun  marii  tale,  Insa 
mult  rau  ya  fi  atuncS  in  zileld  c£lS  de  apoi. 
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XKV.—Thi  RisdkfH'i-Gkftfrdn:  by  Abii'l-*Ala  aU 
Ma*arrL  Summarized  and  partially  translated  by 
Rkykold  a,  Nicholson. 

Is  a  recent  nurabar  of  the  Journal  (July,  1899,  p.  671  seq.) 
I  briefly  described  a  manuscript,  now  in  my  possession,  of 
the  Rkdlatu'l-  Ghu/rdn,  and  promised  to  give  some  further 
account  of  it  at  an  early  date.  The  work  in  question  is 
mentioned  by  Safadl^  and  probably,  as  I  have  shown,^  by 
Hajj  Khalifa.  Dhahabi,  in  his  list  of  Abu  1-* Ala's  writings, 
includes  it  tacitly  under  the  heading  dlcdnu^l-ramVii,  but 
he  radices  ample  amenrls  by  setting  it  in  the  very  forefront 
of  his  article  on  AbO'l-'Ala,^  which  begins  : 


£iJjjJlj  ij^i^\  uJ-jUaJ^  wo>-U  .^fiUJl^LL!!  ^y^\  ^I^JJmJI 

j^  wjl  l^-ii 

The  liisdla  will  be  looked  for  in  vain  in  the  catalogues  of 
European  libraries,^  though  copies  of  it  may  perchance  lie 
buried,  like  so  much  else*  in  the  East.  Hence  the  following 
summary  is  necessarily  based  upon  a  single  text.     This  must 


>  The  Lrtfrm  ft/  Aim" U^ Aid ^  ed.  Margoliaath,  p.  \i^^ 
«  J.U.A.S..  1899,  p.  67L 

*  Th*'  lAttfr9ofAfm*l-'Aia,  p.  If!  iqq. 

*  Should  »ot  ire  rend  <\Jjj  .  i'  Tti«re  ii  no  meotioii  id  Modftk  and  his 
duclriutitf  in  the  Mitdia. 

*  Mnr^-oliouth  (Introd.,  p.  38)  i«y«:  **  A  work  called  Forffii?m*M$  would  also 
■ppt'ur  U>  hti  iu  eiiskucti!,  find  to  h*.'  remftrknble  in  ehitrfttter/'  This  (ilAiemDnt 
ift  uow  Ti^rifled,     I  do  not  know  PruJiMwor  M&i^goliouiiii' 4  rea»oii  for  toiking  it. 
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be  considered  a  grave  drawback,  for>  to  quote  tbe  words 

of  an  eminent  scholar,  "everyone  who  has  the  smallest 
acquaintance  with  Arabic  MSS.  knows  how  numerous  are 
the  mistakes  which  even  the  better  class  of  copyists  are 
prone  to  commit."  *  The  present  MS.  appears  to  b©  the 
work  of  three  different  hands.  It  is  written,  on  tbe  whole, 
with  tolerable  correctness  and  distiuctuesa,  except  the  last 
Beventy  or  eighty  pages,  where  one  is  continually  reduced 
to  more  or  less  conjectural  emendation.  I  do  not  say  that 
a  satiflfactory  text  might  not  be  established  by  a  Hbeml 
expenditure  of  time  and  trouble.  Those  who  bave  perused 
Abril-*Ala's  correspondence,  lately  edited  by  Professor 
Margoliouth,  will  appreciate  the  difficulty  of  such  a  task 
eyen  for  one  thoroughly  at  home  in  the  bewildering  desert 
of  Arabic  antiquities,  poetry,  and  philology.  The  author's 
style,  especially  in  the  rhymed  passages,  is  highly  allusive 
and  artificial,  and  I  am  not  foolish  enough  to  snppoae  tbat 
my  failure  to  understand  is  always  due  to  an  illegible  or 
corrupt  text.  It  would,  of  course,  be  the  business  of  j 
a  competent  editor  to  inveatigafee  and  clear  up  these  _j 
obscurities,  however  trifling,  and  not  to  shrink  from  any 
labour  and  research  involved.  But  as  my  aim  just  now 
is  merely  to  give  a  general  view  of  the  contents  of  the 
Ruidh,  I  have  felt  myself  free  to  evade  points  of  little  or 
no  importance  that  did  not  yield  to  the  first  attack. 

After  transcribing  the  Arabic  text  and  making  a  rough 
translation,  I  found  that  the  Rtsdla  was  divided  into  two 
parts,  the  former  (pp.  4-123)  mainly  of  literary  and  philo- 
logical interest,  the  latter  (pp.  124-219)  embodying,  along 
with  much  of  the  same  kind,  a  somewhat  discursive  and 
anecdotal  sketch  of  various  heretics,  freethinkers,  false 
prophets,  and  pretenders  to  divinity,  a  race  which  has 
alwajs  flourished  exceedingly  within  the  titular  boundaries 
of  Islam.  Abu*l-*Ala  himself  was  branded  with  heresy  in 
his  lifetime,  though  the  charge  was  never  pushed  d  outrance. 
He  was,   in    fact,   more   sceptic   than   heretic ;    there   was 

1  W.  Wright,  Oputeula  Arabieay  p.  vi. 
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nothing  positive  in  liia  heresy,  unless  we  broaden  the  term 
so  as  to  make  it  include  vegetarians  and  upholders  of 
cremation.  Judged,  however,  by  the  Mohammedan  rule 
of  orthodoxy,  which  weighs  "  honest  doubt "  and  total 
nobeb'ef  in  the  same  balance  and  finds  them  equally  wanting, 
Abiil-'Ala  could  not  complain  if  his  attitude  towards  accepted 
truth  set  up  a  minatory  wagging  of  pious  beards.  What  he 
thinks,  therefore — or  rather,  what  he  says — about  men  like 
Husain  b.  Mansur,  Ibnu*l-Rawandi,  Ba.^shar  b.  Burd,  and 
others,  while  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  finally  significant 
of  his  real  opinions,  does  at  any  rate  afibrd  the  enter- 
tainment of  a  deft  exhibition  of  skating  over  thin  ice.  It 
is  needless  to  observe  that  the  Risdla  was  in  no  sense 
a  private  and  confidential  document.  Abu'l-'Ala  often 
^elucidates  words  and  phrases  which  his  learned  correspondent 
lust  have  known  as  be  knew  bis  ABO.  The  reason  is 
quite  obvious,  and  in  one  place  Abu'l-'Ala  expressly  says 
(p.  124) :  *' You  are  far  from  requiring  such  an  explanation, 
but  I  fear  that  this  letter  may  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  dull 
youth  in  his  teens,  and  that  the  word,  being  strange  to  him, 
may  form  a  shackle  and  bring  him  to  a  dead  stop.*'  An 
audience  thus  contetnptuously  anticipated  was  not  likely  to 
be  favoured  with  dangerous  confessions. 

The  citations  of  verse  are  numerous  and  not  very  accurate. 
In  the  first  part  of  the  Sisdla,  as  the  nature  of  the  subject 
would  lead  us  to  expect,  these  are  derived  almost  entirely 
from  the  ancient  poets.  Generally  a  few  verses  only  are 
cited,  but  occasional  longer  pieces  chequer  the  narrative. 
As  regards  the  anonymous  verses,  I  decided  not  to  attempt 
a  systematic  pursuit,  which  must  have  resulted  in  *'much 
cry  and  little  wool,"  and  though  I  have  chanced  upon  some 
in  the  dictionaries,  particularly  in  the  Sfihdh,  the  number 
of  missing  authors  is  still  considerable.  Where  the  poet's 
name  was  mentioned,  I  turned  to  accessible  editions  or  to 
the  great  anthologies.  It  seemed  best,  in  a  paper  of  this 
scope,  to  print  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  verses  cited, 
and  in  making  a  choice  I  have  preferre<l,  on  tho  principle 
emnr  igtiatum  pro  fnmnufico^  either  anonymous  verses  or  those 
;.li.A.s.  1900.  13 
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which  I  was  unable  to  find  in  the  ordinary  collections. 
Thus  I  have  printed  nearly  all  the  Teraea  o£  *Adi  b,  Zaid, 
A'a^a  Kaisj  and  Humaid  b,  Thanr,  that  are  cited  in  the 
Misdla.  Probably  these  estracts  are  in  beiog  elsewhere, 
but  the  divans  of  'AdI  and  Humaid  are  unknown^  while 
al- Amelia's  is  preserved  in  a  single  manuscript  in  the 
Escurial. 

I  have  never  altered  the  maniiBcript  reading  {save  in  <^ises 
of  mere  careleaaneas)  without  noting  the  alteration.  There 
are  several  plaeea  in  which  I  suspect,  and  a  few  in  which 
I  feel  sure,  that  the  text  as  it  standfl  cannot  be  rights  but 
I  have  usually  left  it  untouched.  Scientific  emendation  in 
any  given  Arabic  poem  must  follow  the  comparative  method 
so  admirably  illustrated  by  Ahlwardt  in  his  Khahf  ei/- 
Ahmur'n  Qamide^  that  is  to  say^  it  must  be  grounded  on 
a  minute  and  exact  knowledge  of  Arabic  poetry.  Possessing 
this  knowledge,  the  critic  can  emend  with  a  certainty  that 
will  hardly  be  attained  in  Latin  or  Greek,  where  he  is  not  M 
aided  by  the  combination  of  precise  detail  and  elaborate  ^ 
monotony  which  distinguishes  the  bards  of  the  desert ;  not 
possessing  it,  he  will,  if  he  is  wise,  respect  the  written  word. 

For  the  vowel  marks  I  am  responsible;  they  are  abnost 
wholly  absent  from  this  MS. 

The  date  of  the  Risala  is  fixed  at  424  a.h.  by  the  following 
sentence,  which  occurs  in  a  passage  denying  the  possibility 
of  prediction  (p.  156) : — 

jjli  \d^  ^Ui^^  j^lJ  ^ji  (^Si  <U^1  h\^  ti^^^  crf/^J  tO^  ^^"^^  ^ 
^^J^^  ^JJs^  ^  Ujli  ftoi  u-XJ  J  y^^\ 

Other  facts  support  this  date.  E.g.  Shiblul-Daula  is 
mentioned  (p.  62)  in  a  context  which  implies  that  he  was 
governor  of  Halab  at  the  time  when  the  EUdla  was  written. 
Now  Shiblu'l-Daula  became  governor  in  420  and  died  in  429. 
Concerning  the  person  to  whom  the  Misdla  is  addreaeed, 
Abu'l-'Ala  gives  us  little  information,     nis  full  name  is 


•All  b.  Mansiir  b,  TSlib  al-HalabI  (p,  62),  and  hi8  kunya 
Abfil- Hasan  (p.  123).  He  bad  travelled  in  'Irak  and 
Egypt»  and  when  Abu'I-'Ala  wrote  had  recently  arrived  in 
Aleppo.  Notwithstanding  hia  advanced  age  it  was  rumoured 
that  he  contemplated  marriage,^  and  Abn'l-*Ala,  while  re- 
ailing  Khalirs  aphorism,  that  after  sixty  a  man  should 
eware  of  maids,*  felicitates  Aleppo  on  the  prospect  of 
numbering  so  renowned  a  scholar  among  her  resident 
citizens.  He  had  made  the  pilgrimage  five  time^,  which 
speaks  well  for  his  piety ,^  but  was  evidently  a  Bohemian 
at  heart  Hia  friend  warns  him  that  *'  it  is  time  to  repent/' 
and  compares  him  to  Abii  'Ufli'^a*^  al-Mazini,  who  was 
blamed  for  drinking  wine,  and  retorted,  **  I  will  give  it 
up  when  it  becomes  the  great6«t  of  my  sins."  On  hia 
learning  Abil'U*Ahl  lavishes  a  wealth  of  flowery  panegyrie, 
of  which  the  following  passage  may  serve  as  a  specimen 
(p.  195)  :- 

*  It  dott  not  appear  whether  thb  wo^  th9  Shaikh'f  fint  rectare  in  matrimonTi 
or  what  Dr.  Johnson  calls  **the  triumph  of  ho|K?  over  expericTice."  No  argument 
cuo  be  drttwn  from  the  kunyn^  aa  it  may  have  heoti  a  complimentary  title. 

» iijy^\  Wj  ibU  ^^\  J=r^'  jJj  \j>\  (p- 170). 

*  AbiiU'*Ala,  howe?er»  lets  fall  a  remark  which  is  not  witfaont  aignificaDee 
«vea  M  it  is  merely  facetious  (p.  2Q1) : 

il^  «jLjiJ  ^^  3  J  fTj^y  \jyJ»   |it  >l  \;jUt  ^^  U>Jj 

Jy  ^XJ  ^\j  (j^  'fJ  U  t-jlaB?  ^jJli  ^\  Lii  <-lfi  tjcJ«J  <tlfi 
^\le.  ,^\  Ui  ^  J^^  l  uXJ  J» 


'  1.9*  aI'Mntanahbi  (D«  Sacy,  ChrutQmafhy,  iii,  33). 
^d'a  aditioa,  p.  175. 


Thi«  couplet  b  m 
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^uLSJI  5!  i^UJb  JjJ^  dJpl  *.J3j  ^  wjSl  tl.ll  ^^..^ 
^ Jt  L-^t/^  JUrUl  ^U*  iJji^Xs  ^  ^^iJI  ^laJl  Wj 

iW  *JJ  Uilili  Jij^  wl^^  j^j  Jdr^'^r*  'l/^'  c;^  ^^^^ 
f^^y^^  c-^l-oi  AljyJ!  JL^-  j^  w-^)i^  Lf  ^  ly4**^  J^*^  '^3j^ 

^  MS.     jUi3i,   Al-Kflttiai,  who  wia  Ibtt  Hazm'i  master  in  lo^c,  and  died 

after  400  a.h.,  is  roentioaed  by  Ibn  Khalliktiii  (De  Slane^s  translatiou,  vol.  ij, 

fc26S].  but  there  is  no  resBon'to  ^appose  that  he  is  the  person  tuimnt.     In  tur 
S.  Sha^aratu'l-Dhahab  (see  J.B.A.S.,  1899,  p.  911),  under  the  year  331  a.r., 
I  find: 

j^^l     ^lifll    )aj\A\    ^J*^^jS\    ^     4XJU-   ^     ^j;-WW^    L5^^'    W^ 

l|-ii  (^l^^  J^jju^  ^iUjfj  ijf^jJ^  Jk^*^^  ^  (ir^V^  ^^5***t?^l;*J^  •^Ji 

<U-j  ^^U5^  ^^  L/^^  lirLtf  UrX> 

The  phrases  in  the  Risala^  howeTer,  would  seem  to  imply  that  *Ali  b.  Man§iir 
was  actually  a  pupil  of  the  individual  in  question,  not  merely  a  student  of  hia 
writings. 

»  MS.  JjJI  . 

'  MS.  Is  . 

«  MS.  cJ_j,j^  . 


^ 
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Coimirra  op  BislLAnj'L-GHiTFaijr,     Pabx   L 
(The  fignroe  refer  to  tbe  pogm  of  Oie  MS.) 

Introduction  (4-7). 

Description  of  *Ali  b.  Mansur's  abode  in  Paradise  (8-12)* 

Philological  digression  suggested  by  two  vorseii  of  Kamlr  b.  al- 

Taulab  al-^Ukll  (13-16), 
'All  b,  MauBur  (the  Shaikh's)  Companions  in  Paradise.     Verses 

by  A*sha  Kais  (18^20). 
The  Shaikh^s  interview  with  A'sha  Kais  (21-23), 
With  Zuhair  b.  Abi  Siilraa  and  'Abld  al-Abras  (24*25). 
With  *AdT  b.  Zaid.     Verses  by  'Adl  (26-29)." 
With  AbQ  phu'aib  (31-32),     *AdI  answers  the  Shaikh  in  'Ibadl 

dialKt  (32). 
With  Nabigha  of  the  Bauii  Dhubyan  and  Nabigha  of  the  BanQ 

Ja*da  (33-37). 
Episode  of  the  geese  who  became  singiog- girls  (38-39)* 
Interview  with  Labid  (40-41).     Verses  by  A*sha  Kais  (41-42, 

46-47). 
Altercation  between  Nabigha  al-Ja*di  and  A'sha  Kais  (46-49). 
The  Shaikh's  interview  with  Hassan  b»  Thabit  (50). 
With  the  one-eyed  men  of  }fais  (51  sqt|.).      Shammakh  (52). 

*Amr  b.  Ahmar  (53-56).     Verses  by  *Amr  (54).     Tamlm 

b.  Ubayy  (56). 
Karrative  by  the  Shaikh  of  his  experiences  in  the  Place  oi 

Judgment  (57-65). 
His  interview  with  RaTl-Ibil  (m).     With  Humaid  b.  Thaur. 

Verses  by  Humaid  (66-67). 
The  Shaikh  holds  a  salon  in  Paradise  (68-77), 
His  conversation  with  two  houris,  and  his  visit  to  the  Tree  of 

the  Houris  (77-78). 
He  comes  to  the  Garden  of  'Ifrits  (79). 
His  interview  with  Abu  Hadrash,  the  JinnI  (79-87).     Verses 

of  the  Jinn  (82-87). 
He  meets  HuUl*a  (88)  and  al-Khansa  (89).      He  ascends  to 

a  spot  overlooking  HeU-fire   and   introduces    himself    to 

Iblls  (89). 
His  interview  with  Bash^ar  b.  Bard  (90-91). 
With  Inini*u*l-.Kais  (92-96). 
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With  'AnUra  (96-98). 

With  *Alkama  k  *Abada  (98-100). 

^ith  *Amr  b.  Ktilthum  (100^101), 

With  Harith  b,  al^Hillizfl  (101-102). 

WittiTamfa(102-10a). 

With  Aua  b,  Hajat  (103-105). 

With  Abu  Eabir  of  HufOiail  (105-106). 

With  Sakhni'lGbflyy  (106), 

With  al-Akhtal  (106-108). 

With  Muhalhil  (109-110). 

With  ol-Muratj^kish  al-Akbar  (111)  and  al-MiirakVi§h  al'A»ghar 
(111^112).' 

With  al^Shanfara  (112)  and  Ta^abhata  Sharran  (112-113). 

The  Shaikh  leta  off  for  Paradise  (113).  His  conversatioii  with 
Adam  (113-115). 

The  story  of  the  anaka  and  the  two  hrothers  (115-117)* 

Literary  discnasion  with  another  snake  (1 17-118)* 

The  Shaikh's  adventure  with  the  houris  (119-120). 

He  comes  to  the  Garden  of  the  Rajaz-makers  (121),  His  inter- 
view with  Eu*ba  (121^122). 

He  is  home  triumphantly  on  a  throne  of  gold  to  his  paTilioB  in 
Paradise  (122-123). 

On  p.  1,  besides  the  autograph  of  J.  Shakespear  (presum- 
ably the  well-known  Orientalist)  and  the  name  of  a  former 
owner,  ,^^i^\  (?)  ^J/^"^  ^^^^  ^.j  (^f^j^^  ^^  *— ^jd»  we 
read  "Treatise  on  Moral  Subjects*' — a  description  that  was 
probably  drawn  at  a  venture.  P.  2  is  blank.  P.  3  gives 
the  title/  under  which  is  written  the  following  enigma  in 
verse  ^ : — 

1  See  J.R.A.S.,  1899,  p.  671. 

*  The  metre  is  du  bait  (Freytag,  Darstelltmg  der  Arahisehen  Ver§kuH9t, 
p.  441),  one  of  the  common  metres  of  the  Persian  rtfbd^i.  I  should  not  hare 
attempted  to  discover  the  solution  of  this  puzzle,  which  would  probably  baffle 
any  European  ingenuity,  but  I  have  come  upon  a  note  of  my  grandfather 
recording  the  answer  suggested  by  A^mad  Fans,  author  of  the  Jmu*  *aU*l' 

Kdmuif  yiz.  that  i^  is  the  word.     Its  letters  amoimt  to  116.     Deduct  the 

last  three,  which  make  the  sum  of  16,  and  there  remains   -s    i.e.  Mount  Id^af, 
the  Wonderful  Mountain. 
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The  MS.  begins  (p.  4) : 
J-Uil  ,^v^l  j^J^  iSy*  ij^j^  *  ^^  W  f/^'  il^  *  ^^^ 


1  I.e.  "  Begone  to  your  own  tribe."    The  Banu  Zuhair  b.  AJj^is,  a  sabdiyuion 
of  'Ukl,  are  mentionea  in  A^hSni,  zix,  158. 

>  MS.  \^  . 
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Proceeding  in  this  strain  Abu'l-'Ali  playi  on  the  double 
meaning  of  i^  --^y  ^  (a)  a  kind  of  serpent,  (b)  the  cor©  of 
the  heart ;  then,  varying  the  metaphor,  he  says  (p.  5J : 

After  mentioning  several  persona  nflmed  Aswad  or  Suwaid, 
and  quoting  rersea  by  al-Yashkuri  (Harith  b.  al-HilUza),^ 
Imra*ul-KAie/  and  Suwaid  b.  al-Sumai's*  he  continues : 
[P,  7]  "I  have  received  your  letterj  which  is  *  a  swollea 
sea*^  of  wisdom,  and  confers  on  those  who  read  it  a  future 
reward,  for  it  enjoins  submisaion  to  the  law,  and  blames  such 
aa  sacrifice  the  root  for  the  branch.  I  plunged  in  the  o'er* 
flowing  billows  of  its  elegant  diction  and  admired  the  setting 
of  its  brilliant  gems.  The  like  of  it  intercedes  and  avails 
and  brings  near  to  God  and  exalts,  I  found  that  it  was 
introduced  by  a  Magnificat  {a*.*3c^)  that  could  not  have 
issued  save  from  one  distinguished  for  eloquence    •     •     •     . 

'  Name  of  the  poet's  mother,  ^who  was  an  Ahyssinian  slave.  Sulaka  and 
Nadha  were  the  mothers  of  Sulaik  and  Khufaf.  Ahlwardt  (Bemerkungen  uber 
die  Aechtheit  der  alien  Arabisehen  Gedichte,  p.  51  seq.)  giyes  a  list  of  thirteen 

>  Mu'alhka,  44. 

»  Ahlwardt,  2%e  Divans,  riv,  3. 

(T.    y^\)  ^^\  J^M  J,j^  12^. 
'  EoT.,  lii,  8. 


« 
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And  percliancej  if  God  please,  on  account  of  this  laudation 
there  lias  been  planted  for  your  honour  in  Paradise  a  grove, 
whereof  every  tree  comprehends  the  whole  world  from  Eaat 
to  West  in  iU  far-spreading  ehade     .     .     ,     , 

[P*  8]  In  the  shadow  of  this  grove,  which  is  described 
as  a  gift  of  Allah  to  'All  b*  Mansur,  reserved  for  him  until 
the  day  of  Judgment,  are  boys  of  Paradise,  sitting  and 
standing ;  at  its  foot  flow  0761*8  of  the  water  of  life ;  there 
are  jugs  of  the  wine  celebrated  by  'Alkama,^ 

'  That  hoals  the  aching  brow,  and  in  the  brain 
Creates  no  dizziness  or  feverish  pain/" 

The  mention  of  jugs  djij^,^)  recalls  to  the  author  a  number 
of  verses  in  which  this  word  occurs:  among  the  poets  cited 
are  Abul-Hindl,^  Abu  Zubaid,'  Ibn  Ahraar,*  *AdI  b.  Zaid, 
al-Ulcaishir  al-Asadl,^  lyas  b,  al-Aratt,  and  al-*Ajjaj. 
Speaking  of  'Adi  he  says :  "  When  I  was  in  Baghdad, 
I  saw  a  copyist  (^j^\j^\  ^j^)  inquiring  about  his  poem, 
which  begins :  * 

»  Ahlwardt,  Tht  LHMm,  liii^  39. 

s  'Abdiin.Mu'miD  b.  'Abdun-Koddus  b.  Shaba^  b.  Kib^.  Two  disticba  are 
quoted.  Botb  are  in  A^nl^  xrii  277.  The  teocmd  alone  ib  in  Kdmil,  p.  463, 
I.  13. 

»  A^fiml,  XI,  24  gq(], 

*  Tha  verse  quoted  U : 

*  ^-1        it      i     '^      *•, " 

*  AifhittU  ^1  84  sqq.     Of  bim  Abu*!-* Ala  sap  : 

The  Terse  is  quoted  in  Agh.,  i,  96,  with  lji^*i  ^or  y  ,1 JJ , 

*  Cited  in  Rau4atu'l-Adab  (Beyroat,  1858)»  p.  220.  According  to  Ifalhatu'U 
t^mati  (Cairo^  1276  a.h.),  p.  49,  the  veTsoe  were  ascnbed  by'  l^ammid  al- 

awiyft  to  Tttbba^u'UYamini.    The  MS.  reads  ^^J5I  JUH  ^^  IcJ.  * 
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[P.  10]    Jjc^  Vt  J  ^^fj^  ^]  ^jJLh  d  ^jl jUll  /i 

H©  aBeert€d  that  Ibn  Hajib  al-Nu'raan^  looked  for  this  poem 
in  *Adi's  divan,  and  it  waa  not  there*  Afterwards  I  heard 
a  man  of  Astarabad  read  the  poem  from  the  divan  of  the 
'Ibadite,  but  it  was  wautiDg  in  the  Library^  copy/' 

[P,  12]  "There  are  also  riTers  of  olarified  honey,  'not 
made  by  hem  that  haunt  the  flowors^  nor  hid  in  waxen  cells/ 
but  God  Almighty  said  '  Be,'  and  it  was.  I  would  fain 
know  whether  Namir  b*  al-Taulab  al-*UkIr  was  permitted 
to  taste  this  honey.  He  would  realize  that,  compared  with 
it,  the  honey  of  the  perishable  world  resembles  colocynth. 
When  he  described  TJmm  Hisn  and  the  food  she  enjoyed  in 
comfort  and  security  (^llj  JUJI  ^  4ijjj  Uj)i  he  mentioned 
white  bread  with  fresh  butter  (^^^i-w  t/J^jfi)  ^^^  clarified 
honey-  God  have  mercy  on  him  now  that  h©  is  dead,  for 
he  professed  Islam  and  recited  a  tradition,^  for  which  he 
is  the  sole  authority  (G^  ^ls-1j  iL^a-  ^jj;j^*  ^^^  ^^^  ^ 
able  to  assuage  our  wounds.     Poor  Namir  said : 

ciT*^  ^j^y*^}  c:^*l--»  ^S\ 

You  (may  God  make  your  glory  perpetual !)  are  familiar 
with  the  story  told  of  Khalaf  al-Ahmar  and  his  friends 
concerning  these  verses,  to  the  effect  that  he  said :  '  Suppose 
(^^^04^  11  had  been  substituted  for  fj-^^  p,  how  would  the 

'  This  is  possibly  a  mistake  for  al-Hajib  AbfiU-Husain  b.  al-Nn'man, 
a  savant  of  *lTk^t  mentioned  in  Dumyatu'l-Katir  (British  Museum  MS.  Add. 
9,994,  f.  38a). 

2  I.e.  the  Academy  of  Sabtir.  See  Mai^goliouth's  Introduction  to  The  Zeiten 
of  Abu' I'* Ala,  p.  24  seq. 

>  A^fkanl,  JIT,  158. 


I 
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poet  have  rhymed  it  P '  As  they  made  no  answer,  he  said  : 
'  ^^^fl^iij  w>>^5^  /  i^iff^  being  synonymous  with  fdludhaj** 
[P,  13]  By  way  of  **  completing  the  story,"  Abu'l-'Ala 
Pgoes  through  the  whole  alphabet  and  gives  about  forty 
variants,  adding  in  most  cases  an  explanation  of  the  rhyme- 
word.     Some  of  these  glosses  are  here  transcribed : 

[P.   14]  Mly.  iVpl   Wji  U  \^\   CL-^^ 

^  ^u  j^,  ^,  ^>,  ^,  ^.  ^,ij^,  j^.  ^\  jv  e^  r' 

»  So  tlie  MS.     One  natumlly  tMnks  of  y  j^.jf  J  Jsi-j-   (^^^  «ub. 

^jLj.)     but  this  IB  out  of  the  question  unlca   jJl^-   can  bo  made  feminine* 

^Two  distichs  by  al-Ajw«d  in  thi«  metre  and  rliyme  will  be  found  in  CAri«tian 
Arabic  PoeU,  p.  476. 

•  MS.  L=-^l  * 

•  A^nl^  iTii,  7S  aqq. 

•  Tbifl  line  is  apparently  imitated  from  ^i4t^  (Za«ii7,  p,  10S«  L  17).    Cf. 
«Adi  b.  Zaid  (dlod  in  RauiatuH^AdtUf,  p,  210) : 


*0 

ZJ3 


5»    *?  ,5»    J         * 


,u  iiw;i  iii:^  J^  ^'  Ac^.  L^sl  or,.' j^  J  Ji  jj\^  L^  ^^ 
i(ij^  Ji^;  ^^>:  pi  u 

>  Kbofif  b.  Nadba.    The  Terse  i»  qnoted  by  Lane  under  ^\ , 

9  The  Tene  it  cited  by  Sibawaihi  (ed.  Derenbourg),  vol.  i,  p.  70.    He  aacribes 
it  to  "a  man  of  'Um&n." 
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[P.  17]  After  this  digression,  which,  he  says,  Jyl  J  ^^ 
^li-Jt  J  Xj^  JV^  P^  y  ^^  author  returns  to  his  eulogy 
of  the  celestial  honey,  quoting  Harith  b<  Ealada : 


-.^UU  LiJ^  > 


lo 


4.Ui^1  ^^^  IjU} 


Swimming  in  it  are  fish  of  haldica  that  would  have  made 
Ahmad  b.  Husain  ^  despise  the  gift  referred  to  in  his  lines : 


"  Methinks  I  see  you,"  the  author  continues,  "  (may  God 
perpetuate  majesty  by  preserving  your  life  I)  in  possession 
of  the  lofty  riink  that  is  due  to  veritable  repentance,  and 
surrounded  by  companions  chosen  from  among  the  scholars 
of  Paradise,  such  as  the  man  of  Thumala  and  the  man  of 
Daus,^  and  Yunu8  b.  Ilubib  al-pabbi  ^  and  Ibn  Mas'ada  al- 
Mujashi'i,*  dwelling  together  in  peace  and  amity  like  those 
of  whom  it  is  said :  *  We  will  remove  all  malice  from  their 

I  Periuips  tlie  iamoMB  Badru*l-Zftm&n  A^mod  b.  al-IIujMia  al-HamiuUtiL 

*  UWiJ  L<=*"'5  iJUJ  ^^^^ *      ^^  **'  **^*^  "  probably  the  iTel^bratcd 

^lUl]  b.  A1>mad  al-Azdi  al-ParahidT  al-TabmadI,     He  might  be  called  dther 

4«*J  ^\  (0:S)  ^\  ij*tj<-^  ^*  mentioned  by  Ibn  Kataiba)  or  iJUJ  ^\ 

(tbc  BttoQ  Thumak  belonged  to  the  Bao^  Na*r  b»  Azd  aad  were  ubiselj  oon- 
,  liected  with  the  Baqu  YMhmnd).  The  other  mn?  be  Iba  Diitmiii^  whose 
l.^jeoealogy  b  traced  by  Iba  Khullikaa  to  Datiii  h,  *AdiiaiL 

*  B^dcelmaim,  i,  99. 

*  Said  h.  Maa'adAf  better  known  aa  aUAkhfaah  ol-Ansot  (BcockelaiAiui, 
1.  10o}« 


lA^ 
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boaomsi  ete.'^  And  here  is  Ahmad  b.  Yahyii,'  his  hatred 
[P.  19]  of  Muhammad  b.  Yaaid'  washed  dean  away;  so 
sinoere  and  perfect  has  their  friendship  beoome  that  they 
are  inseparable  by  day  and  by  nighty  like  Malik  and  'AkiU 
the  companions  of  Jadhlma;  and  Abu  Bi^r  'Amr  b. 
'TJthman  Sibawaihi  no  longer  bears  in  his  heart  a  grudge 
against  'All  b.  Hamza  al-Eisa'i  and  his  followers  for  their 
treatment  of  him  in  the  assembly  of  the  Barmakites;^  and 
Abu  'Ubaida  is  on  the  best  of  terms  with  'Abdul-Malik 
b.  Euraib :  '  nothing  can  disturb  their  intimacy  .  •  •  • 
And  angels  entered  at  every  gate,  to  give  the  company 
greeting,  and  the  situation  of  the  Shaikh  with  hii  fisllowa 
(may  Otod  strengthen  learning  by  his  long  life !)  was  like 
that  depicted  by  the  Bakrite  :* 

»  Kor.,  XT,  47-48. 

*  Ab&'l-'Abbis  A^mad  b.  Tabyi  Tkn'Uh  (Brockelmuiiu  i,  118). 

>  The  author  of  the  Kimil,  A  penonal  animoatr  existed  betwen  him  sad 
^ha*hib  aa  contemporary  leaden  of  the  two  gpneat  nttu  lehoob. 

«  Ibn  SluUHkixi  tells  the  stonr  in  his  article  on  Sibawaihi.  Cf .  Flilg«l,  2K# 
grmnmatitehen  Sehukn  der  Araber,  p.  44. 

*  Al-Af|ma'i.    A  marginal  note  says : 

^  ^Jfjsj  ijjxl  5yU^  jj*'^'!  cH^  ^"^"i^  L5^^  {J^  U^ 

*  A^lha  IH^ais.  These  lines  are  in  Chrittiun  Arabic  Poett,  p.  368.  Varianti  : 
(1)  LliiA,  W  iJiAj^  -IJLaJ^  Jl^.  The  following  commwitary  ia 
written  on  the  margin  of  my  MS. : — 

iJu-^yl  JLi^  ^jJl  ^\ji\  J^\^jaJ\  "Ui  j^^\Ji\  I-  .j,>,-v 

L5^.  )j^  y^  J^"  ^^^  ^  c;-^  ZT^  ^  ^^^'j  Ji!^!^' 
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aju>  ^^\</ 4-ai  (^jU    1. 


-^^^ 


E:*i>4i.^j      4. 


JJJji  i^ki]  ^  ^-f jj  tji 


And  Abij  *Ubaida  recounted  to  them  the  battles  of  the 
Arabs  and  the  combats  of  the  cavaliers,  and  al-Asma*!  recited 
the  most  excellent  poetry,  and  their  souls  were  stirred  to 
frolic,  and  they  began  to  throw  their  flagons  into  the  rivers 
lif  wine^  and  those  flagons*  when  they  clashed  against  each 
"^other,  cretit^d  melodies  that  might  wake  the  dead.  Then 
said  the  Shaikh  :  '  Alas  for  the  fall  of  A'sha  Maimun ! 
How  many  a  safe-stepping  camel  did  he  urge  to  speed! 
[P,  20]  I  wish  that  the  Kuraish  had  not  prevented  him 
when  he  turned  to  the  Prophet.  Just  now  the  clash  of 
these  vessels  reminded  me  of  his  verses  in  the  poem  rhymed 
in  h: 

\3\  ^jJLki\  w >  J^j    1. 


'^l31;)^^l^5a^  JUIi 


(,^L^\   Jli^  ^JM^y\  ti^Z-jl^  Jl-i;^  X.J«VI   W^l  A:^  ^^J^^ 

^  Thli  o<>ntdet  is  cited  iit  Cktiititm  Arabic  FmU,  p,  394,  wiih  \^3)m 
fltead  of   Ufj 


Had    he   professed    Islam,   he    might    have   been    of   our 
company,  reciting  to  us  the  poems,  in  strange  metres,  which 


*  I.e.  ^IJ  =  *  make  haste  ! ' 

»  MS.  4_i^  . 

*  *^  And  the  wine-howl  conveyed  from  hand  to  hand  long-used  cups  of  glass 
(i.e.  the  drinkers  filled  their  cups  from  it  in  turn,  by  means  of  the  p  •]) 
while  those  who  drew  therefrom  mixed  their  draught  (with  water)."  This 
seems  to  be  the  sense,  if  the  reading  is  correct,  t^  o\i*^  ^  ^tilb  Lla:^, 
But  P  c-flAs^  i'®-  *^®  ^i^®  i^  ^^  powerful  that  those  who  draw  (and  drink) 
it  are  forced  to  swear  they  never  did  what  they  have  just  done.    For     ^<^^  J 


cf.  al-A'sha*8  verse  cited  by  Lane  under 


^j*' 
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be  composed  in  the  abode  of  sorrow,  and  iuforming  us  of 
what  befell  him  with  Haudha  b.  'All  and  'Amir  b.  al-Tufail 
and  Yazld  b.  Mushir  (^^<)  and  'Alkama  b.  'TJIatba  and 

Salama  b.  Dhl  Fa'i^h,^  and  others  whom  he  eulogized  or 
satirized.' 

Now  it  occurred  to  the  Shaikh  to  think  of  what  in  the 
perishsible  world  is  called  recreation  (i*jJ^).  He  mounted 
a  camel  of  turquoise  and  pearl,  which  resembled  a  flash  of 
light  as  it  threaded  the  hillocks  of  ambergris,  and  he  raised 
his  voice  and  quoted  the  lines  of  the  Bakrite : 

[P.  21]  '^^U  ^^^\  5^  iiUil  b  wJ^  ^j^  ^ytz.  w^ 


^3-^  ttT* 


^\' 


lil— ^1    iU 


}  ^^jjr^}  b 


He  heard  a  hat  if  askiujj,  *  Do  you  know  who  made  these 
verses  P  *  *  Yes/  he  replied,  citing  Abu  *Amr  b.  al-*Ala 
ras  his  authority,  'they  are  by  Maimiiu  b.  Kais  b.  Jandal, 
the  man  of  Rabl'a  {*^^j  \J^^^^  ^^^  belonged  to  Sa*aa*a 
b,  Kais  b.  Tha'laba  b,  'Ukaba  b.  Sa»b  b,  'Ali  b.  Bakr  b. 
Wa'il/  *  *I  am  he/  said  the  hatif^  'God  has  forgiven  me.' 
The  Shaikh  questioned  him  concerning  the  manner  of  his 
escape  from  Hell- tire,  and  al-A'^a  related  how  he  was 
being  dragged  away  by  the  infernal  police  («u»ljp\),  when 
[P.  22]  *AlT  approached  and  pulled  them  off,  saying  to 
him,  *  What  is  your  passport  ?  *  *  Thereupon,*  said  hL% 
*  I  repeated  some  verses  of  my  poem  in  praise  of  3Iuhammad,^ 
of  which  the  last  is : 


In  Ag^nl^  fiii,  85^  be  ia  called  Salama  Dhu  Fa'ifh. 


J^^'j- 


t^r* 


(Yakut,  Mar5jii(inl-*Jfiita'). 


*  Thb  author  add*:   jU\  S^^  jU^U  ^JJU. 

*  ThU  genealogy  v&nm  slightly  fram  that  giveo  by  De  Sacy,  Chrtntomathpt 
ii.  470  i>0H. 

^  Af^Hl^  Till',  85  i  Kam%l,  90.     Nine  disticlis  are  cited.     AUVU'AU  aaj^ : 
*'Ai-Fiirr&  b  the  %t\\e  autliority  for    Xs\  m  tbe  suaie  of  *eoii»  to  the  low 
^JiUKli/  but  if  tbe  Terse  Is  rwilly  by  al-A'^l,  be  can  only  ha?d  mdant  ij^rm  a» 
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[P.  23]    'And  when    I   spoke   tkis,'   oontinued    al-A*fthi 
addressing  *AlI,  '  I  believed  in  God  and  the  fioal  reckonij)^ 
and  the  resurrection  j  witness  nij  verses : 

Vi-f  !;^^i  '^j*-  llj-i'  ^ 


|^.UJ1 


*Ali  told  the  Prophet,  who  interceded  for  me,  and  I  wai 
admitted  to  Paradise  on  condition  that  I  should  drink  m 
wine  therein,  for  it  is  the  rule  that  be  who  does  not  repea 
of  wine-drinking  in  the  world  of  illusion  shall  not  drin] 
it  w  the  next.' 

Then  the  Shaikh  let  hia  ©ye  wander  over  the  fields  o; 
Paradisej  and  he  saw  two  lofty  pavilions,  and  said  to  himsell 
'I  will  go  and  ask  to  whom  they  belong/     So  he  drei 


the  oppofiiie  of  ii^prf.  Al-A.^ma'i  giTei  two  refldmgs  :  (l)  jLc^  ^  UXe  Vjij 
Ij^tXi  ;  (2)  he  ttsQipos**  and  Teada  mth  si^f,  jlJl  *j  jLc.  ^j-aJ 
S**id  b.  Mafl'iida  read  -U  ^or  Xs}  ,  making  the  vetaa  nwiiArwfli/*     Cf.  Los 


under 


Jf^' 


1  This  ooupkt  is  cited  hy  iU^li  in  Cheikho's  Chruti^n  Jr^^ir  JWe»,  p.  soa 
with   ^Jjj  1  for   ^iS  1  J  im<5  the  following  note  : 

Jl  ,^^U11  ^.-..si-U  J-jil  JJ^  AiUl 
Two  more  conpleli  ta  tb«  tame  metre  and  rbyme  will  he  found  i^.^  p.  381. 
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near,  and  on  one  was  writteni,  'This  is  the  pavilion  of 
Zuhair  b.  Abi  Siilma  al-Muzani/  and  on  the  other, 
*  This  is  the  pavilion  of  *AbId  b.  al-Abm?.  al-Asadi/  and 
he  marvelled  thereat,  because  these  poets  died  in  the 
Ignorance.  He  resolved  to  ask  them  how  they  had  gained 
forgiveness,  and  began  with  Zuhair.  And  lo!  he  was  a  youth 
like  Zuhra  the  Jinuiya,  just  as  if  he  had  never  worn  the 
[P.  24]  garment  of  decrepitude,  or  sighed  (^ft<^T)  from 
weariness,  or  said  in  his  poem  rhymed  in  m : 

'  Gome,  come,'  cried  the  Shaikh,  *  are  not  you  the  father 
of  Ka*b  and  Bujair?  How  were  you  pardoned?  For  you 
lived  in  the  Fatra^  when  men  roamed  without  restraint  and 
wrought  all  manner  of  mischief.'  Zuhair  answered  :  *  My 
soul  abhorred  unrighteousness,  and  I  found  a  merciful  Lord. 
I  believed  in  God  Almighty,  and  I  saw,  as  in  a  dream,  a  rope 
let  down  from  heaven,  and  those  of  the  dwellers  on  earth 
who  clung  to  it  were  saved.  Now  I  knew  this  for  a  divine 
ordinance,  so  I  enjoined  my  sons  on  ray  deathbed,  saying : 
**  If  there  shall  arise  one  who  calls  you  to  serve  God,  obey 
him."  Had  I  lived  to  Muhammad's  time,  I  should  have 
been  the  first  of  believers,  and  I  said  in  the  mimiya  ;* 

"Seek  not  to  bide  from  God  your  secret  soul; 
God  knoweth  whatsoe'er  ye  bide  in  vain, 
Whether  'tis  laid  till  Doomsday  in  a  scroll. 
Stored  up,  or  sudden  vengeance  promptly  ta'en."  * 

The  Shaikh  asked  Zuhair  if  he  was  debarred  from  the 

pleasures  of  wine,^  like  A'sha  Kais.  '  No,'  said  he,  *  it 
[P.  25]  was  prohibited  after  my  death,  and  followers  of  the 
pre-Islamic  prophets  might  drink  it  with  impunity/     So 


*  Ahlvardt,  Tk^  Ditim^  r?i,  47.     Another  tcxm  on  the 
in  Ahlwurdr*  Appendix)  i«  qnoM. 

*  h  ^li  ^3  ihid*  V9  cited  in  Uus  cgmiccUoa. 


topic  (ixix.  2. 


^ 


»  Christian  Arabic  Poets,  p.  607,  where  it  is  said  that  acceding  to  IbnuM- 
A*rabi  the  author  of  this  verse  is  Yazid  b.  Dabba  al-Thakafi. 

*  Rght  distichs  of  this  poem  are  cited  in  Chnstian  Arabic  Poets,  p.  470,  in 
the  foSowing  order:  I,  2,  8,  4,  17.  5,  13,  11.  Thev  give  some  important 
▼arianta,  wWch  I  print  below,  using  Ch.  for  brevity  of  reference. 

*  Ch.  jv»  Ai^g. 

*  MS.  i,yji}\  ^J^y-    According  to  a  note  in  Ch.:   Jjl^l^J  ^^  S^Jj^ 

il^M^  ^  J^J  i^^  ^  aWy  u^r^'  j^;  *>^^  J^^ 

»  /«  mar^.  i^b^pi3  ^^\j^.    Ch.  ^y^\  J^ . 

*  MS.  iU-J..     ^"  '^'*^-  4^J^^  cT^J-^  ^  <-^5^  L5*  ^J^V 

'  In  marg.  J  ^^  U  Jj  i;^  ,^^  i-^^:-^  *U*Xr>.1^  l/^J'^'j 
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*«^'?...-.  5n>4J  ^-Ljlj  5!,j_sj^ 

IrLi  ^^ju.;  J-jb  a-i-ii  Uj    9. 

J?i  J. •■■a  J.  1  \^Jjj\  ^r^r^  ^ 
M^..^LJ^1  Ul  L^jJ\  t-^  li^     10. 


'  /«  mary.  ^^^  jj^j^^  JLoijJ  1  ^1  ImLj  1j  .     Tbis  beyt  is  rapplied 
in  the  margin. 

•  MS.     .^M^ , 

See  Kosegarten,  Carmina  JIudsailitarum,  p.  168,  last  line,  for  another  example 
0^  '    SA:^  "1  *^^  sense. 
'  Ch.  ^Jr^jjlH  j^  iJjU^. 
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^01*.  jjp^  ^  \,':.%\\  ._5,b^  s-j    11. 

*  J - Jj  J  cJjbu-  Jj-J  It »     12. 

2^^J'^^'\,J^\jJu\i     13. 

'LLlj  j.\ »  ,_».  J....-t  Li— i-J   16. 

^  *j      •     #j •    ^     -  • 

1  Ch.  has:  Jbj^l  J^  J^M*^  Ji  ^^1^. 

'  MS.  ^^^  . 

*  Ch.  («•<?)  ^^  j^  J  u^l/^^'l .    ^"  '^'*^-  ^^  «^Jy  '^Jr^.  U^r^ 

J-J^^l^  (j-^  c/^  *^^**^  ^'^°^''  "*^^^»  ^)  u^^-^  iirtr^  tL*ij 
Jhm**j  ^^^:^«^. 

^  This  yerse  is  cited  in  the  ^ahdh  under  ^^a-tfl .  For  ^\.  =  U  !•  w©  below. 
Instead  of  ^p-  .  j  a  marginal  note  in  the  §ahdh  gives  *t^fC    j , 

*  J«  wiaty.  «_^ftj  j^l^  l^  iU--j1  j»/?.^;^Jl .  Jauhari  explains  ^-,^\  = 
itijj^   jLtfl,  a^d  we  read  in  the  margin  that  it  \^\  Jui  \^y^  f-^V  LiJ^ 

'  For  the  omission  of  the  so-called  ^^^  fl J  see  Wright's  Arabic  Grammar ^ 
ii,217.  J«mary.  ^>^1  j^jjl^  ^^-aJ^  ,^H  ^_gj;^  j^\^\  s^^\^  . 
MS.  Alt  ^  jIj  . 
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LJbjt  Jj^  k ,  (  ,^J\  4^>^l^   16. 
^  ,^5-A--o  JyiJU^S  ^jJLJ^\^    18. 


jT^^^^^^  er-*^-^  *-^^     19- 


\JJiy^^    20. 


jTj-.t.,^!t^^  :;  ;  »tlr»^''    21. 
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>  />•  m«»y.  ^^Jjl  <ii^U\  t^jJl  j^,4a->^1^. 

'  Ch.  Jb^i  ^^  jUlt^  ^JC^V 

*  In  marg,  J^,«JUll^  l^  c^^ij^  V^  lT^'  ^^^  CT*  *^^  «-J;-JUJ'^ 

^.Jl  3^^  jJlsu  ^^»^  IJoJJ*  ll^  cli.*n7  l5  Ifc^la^  i<?C  i<^^  • 

•  Cf.  *Adi'8  Terses  in  Ckrittian  Arabic  Foettf  p.  464  aeq. : 


SISAL&rr  L-GKUFSAS. 


U-  ^%-i 


cr*  J^    ^* 


'BrAToI'  f^ffliiiiied  the  Shaikh,  'bfBTo!  Had  jou  been 
■tignaal  wsier,  joa  wi:mld  not  bftve  stunk. ^  A  scboUr  of 
Idimt  biovfi  ii  Abii  Bakr  b.  Dumid,*  h^  ^impooed  a  poem 
131  Urn  metre  begianicig : 


u  s—fil  ^3  jwB- 


bat  rati,  Abu  Sawiaxla,  retain  tbe  merit  of  priority.  I  cannot, 
howeTer,  comm^etiA  joar  Terse : 

Ettber  jon  bare  misled  the  hainzaiu^ i-iat  and  eggXAT&ted  the 
o&oce  by  eliding  tbe  aeeotid  aitf,  or  yoa  have  "  Iigfatened  "  * 
tbe  hamxat  making  it  baina  bmna^  aod  ha?e  tbeu  Teotiired 
to  change  it  intc}  puTO  a/t/«  This^  indeed,  ia  a  fine  paas  to 
which  joa  hare  brought  the  normal  oaage/  though  a  tdmilar 
instance  occurs  in  the  lines : 


[P.  28] 


If  you  had  said 


it  would,  in  my  opinion,  have  been  better  and  more  accordant 
with  analogy.'      'AdI  retorted  that  he  only  spoke   as  he 


^i'^ 


\  ui  j^yi  ^uji  ^  ^  vjUii.1  ^ 


J  ^  i.e.,  if  you 


had  continued  jonr  recitation,  I  should  not  have  been  displeased. 
»M8.  j^^j. 

'  MS. 


.  f 


*  if  jUU  ^IJaJT  ^  J^  i^ynr^^  • 


I  read  u:^.XAfiw  (see  Freytag  under  ^). 
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heard  his  contemporariee  dom^,  *  but  you  Moslems  have 
invented  many  things  of  which  we  are  ignorant.'  The 
Shaikh  was  sorry  that  *AdI  did  not  understand  his  objection. 
*  And  now,'  said  he,  '  I  am  anxious  to  ask  you  about  your 
['distich  quoted  by  Stbawaihi  ;^ 


J^ 


^.rc^> 


Sibawaihi's  explanation  seema  to  rae  far  -  fetched,  and 
I  imagine  that  you  did  not  construe  the  verse  as  he  does.' 
*  Spare  m©  these  trifles/  cried  *Adi ;  *  in  the  perishable 
world  I  was  a  great  hunter,  and  perhaps  you  have  heard 
my  verses :  ^ 

4-j\J  U^J^  jJ^_£^   JujJ^        L 


^:r^!i«iSjM^>4-i 

jTjj  ^p^  ^^L-ji  LXj 

4. 

^L'.llJ.lr^^AiJ.<j.i.? 

5. 

^  Jyi'  ^j—  Ji^  j^) 

*lir^jki^j^^\*^^^/ 

6. 

^i>^^^i*.a 

1  SflMliniilii  (cd.  Dcrenbotirg).  vol  i,  p.  69, 

'  I  hare  not  been  able  to  md  either  uf  the  followmg  poemB  eliewhere^  bat 
foartooa  duticEa  m  the  metre  aiid  rhyme  of  the  second  are  cited  in  Chrutian 
Arabic  PoeU,  p.  464  Beq. 

»  MS.  w:^^/,  but  If  m^rp,  ^Jj\  w^^(  . 


^jJl^ii"j-JU^4-'" 


1  See  Ahlwudt,  KUU/ml^Ahmmr't  Qtumd€^  p.  308. 

>  MS.  App.  ^^^Ua- .     jij;,atteniiatei(Freytag). 

'  This  expressioii  oocnzs  in  a  rene  of  Ibna*l-MaHazi  dted  bj  Ahlwardt,  t ^uf. , 
p.  266. 

For  the  eonstmctioii  with  accns.  instead  of  with  ^^  cf.  ij^^.^^  i^\  (Lane, 

*  In  tnarg.  ^^^\  ^^\  Juj  ^^j^^^^  C-Xji  <-^U  U  ^j^^^* 

*  App.  "  gathers  speed  by  running.'*     Cf.  Jauhari's  explanation  of  2,**^^  : 

'  MS.  ^U;ji^ .     In  marg.  ^j  ij^t^l^l  Ji^\  J^jji\  . 

*  /n  marg.  Hj^\  j^\i\ ,  but  here  it  seems  to  be  =  ^ .  ;\ , 

»  /#•  marg.  ^jh  ^JJ  . 
i<>  See  Ahlwardt,  St^alafal-Ahmar'i  QasH(U,  p.  210  seq. 
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^^^^H                       ^f\\-i^Sj^r-^\J\) 

^^^^V       ^^v  ^  j-'*^^  ^'^ 

^1       and  my  verses : 

L    '  ^li^i  J  c;^^  ^5l^;-i,u>^T  ^  ^^, 

I. 

^B    Lyl;^'^';'>Vj J^V^' ^^^'^ »\i^^,j^^ 

2. 

^H    *jli^M  Jlji;i^>;;4,'jJu*^o^ai*;:*jjJ 

3. 

H  gv^i^  :^  '^^i^^x^'  ^3^  --'^^  '^bi^ 

4. 

^B      ^Li-;/^  j*«  x^  5»  JJ^\  d  i^^^^^y^ 

6. 

^P      jLJ^  d  J^U  Ji^\  ^^  •  -|;i.  ^  «-.ii-7  jJ 

6. 

^L    '  a!/^^  J^^^  ^^  -<^j^^  '^  'V^'  ^'  *-^* 

7. 

^1      '  jUa  'jUJI  ^b  ^i,lla)^  *^\y^\  ojUll  '^iillj 

8. 

^^1         Then  'Adi  invited  the  Shaikh  to  engage  in  the  chaae,  bat 

^^^^he  Shaikh  answered  that  he  w&a  a  man  of  peace  and  of  the 

^^^pen;  if  he  mounted  one  of  the  oeleatial  steeds,  who  would 

^^     '  In  marg.  ^^^\  J^  j]^  t,  jlU  t^y  . 

^F  '«8.^>-. 

■          'MB.^bH. 

■            .  I«  marf.  ^\^jlijl,  jSliJlj . 

^^          »  MS.  —L^.  .      T-'ts'  •«»  "»«■'  •*  «)nH>Dyinoiu  with  _  j^ . 

For  the 

^^^■^ii^giilir  nw  of    J, {tg«  for  ^leU  ">*'<><>*  <>^l>«'^^'>*'>  the  last  of  tha  Moond                    1 

^^^Bnifri't  SM  FreytAg,  DanttUung  dtr  Aniiite!>m  Vcriliuiut,  p.  367. 

^V   •  M8.  ^,1^1  ^-Lll .     ij^\  =  J^^\  is«^  «nd  jl^l  Jj,Ul                     1 

^B        u ker  rnato,  -'the  lowing  vad-buU." 

H           'US.  ^jjl. 

H            »  Ct.  Alilwiurdt'»  note  on  LJl  ^\e,  Q^idt,  p.  217  leq. 

^L    •M8.  cUjJK 
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ieaure  him  a^iost  the  fate  of  Halsm,^  the  liiiil»nd  of 
[P,  80]  iiUMutfijarrida»*  when  he  rode  the  black  horee 
(A|4d^^]«  ar  agjiiiiiit  what  happened  to  the  son  of  ZuKair,* 
wh^  he  feU  from  the  courser  Dhiil-Matr  and  broke  hii 
n#ok,  and  ta  *Adi*»  own  son,  *Alkams,  when  he  went 
a-hiititmg  on  horseback  P*  'I  might  be  dashed  npon 
!hc  ciiif^mld  stones,  and  fracture  an  arm  or  leg,  and  cut 
«  ludicrous  figure  before  the  people*^  'Adi  smiled,  and 
aiiun>d  th«  Shaikh  thtit  in  Paradise  such  calamities  were 
unknowQ*  So  tht*y  set  off,  and  the  Shaikh  aimed  hia  spear 
[P.  31]  at  a  wild  bull,  which,  however,  he  was  induced  to 
tpare  beoauaa  it  onoe  had  saved  eome  believers  in  the  desert. 
FnMi&ntly  thej  came  on  a  man  who  was  milking  in  a  goldea 
pail  Thua  was  Abu  Dhu'aib,  the  HudhaUte.  He  quoted 
to  them  his  lioea  ; 


i 

i 


ir.aej 


And  when  the  pail  was  full  of  milk,  God  formed  a  hiTe  of 
jewels,  from  which  Abii  Dhu'aib  extracted  the  honey  and 
tempered  his  milking  and  bade  his  visitors  taste.  'Twaa 
a  draught  that,  distributed  among  all  the  people  of  Hell, 
would  have  transported  them  to  Paradise  while  they  sipped ! 
Then  the  Shaikh  said  to  'AdI:  'There  are  two  things 
in  your  poetry  that  I  wish  you  had  left  unsaid.     One  is :  • 

»MS.Ulf. 

•  Her  name  is  yarioualy  related  as  Mawiya  or  Hind.    Qalam  was  her  firat 
husband.     She  afterwards  married  Nu'man  S.  al-Mundhir. 

•  His  name  was  Salim.     The  story  is  told  in  A^nif  ix,  167. 
«  JSfh^nl,  ii,  42. 

•MS.  ^yj. 

•  Christian  ArabU  Poets,  p.  472,  with  ^jlju  for  ^jlb  ^^  *^W^^  '®' 
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and  the  other : 

*Adi  replied  in  his  *Ibadi  dialect :  ^  '  0  thou  whose  broken 
[P.  33]  fortunes  have  been  repaired,  the  blessing  bestowed 
on  thee  should  turn  thy  mind  from  poetry/  *Nay/  said 
he,  'I  asked  God  not  to  deny  me  in  Paradise  the  least  of 
my  earthly  pleasures,  and  He  has  granted  my  prayer,' 

Now  he  saw  two  youths  walking  to  and  fro  ^  at  the  gate 
of  a  pavilion  of  pearl,  and  he  gave  thern  greeting.  They 
were  the  two  Nabighas,  Nabigtia  of  the  Banii  Dhubyan  and 
Nabigha  of  the  Banii  Ja'da.  *You/  said  the  Shaikh, 
addressing  Nabigha  al-Ja'di,  *are  duly  rewarded  for  having 
observed  the  religion  of  Abraham,  but  your  case,  0  Abii 
Umiiraa,  is  beyond  my  comprehension/  *  Why,'  said  the 
Dhubyani,  *  I  professed  belief  in  God  and  made  pilgrimages 


XU^' J44JU  JJ^jJlJ^^^^^    Tbe 


authgr  addi : 

^U*i*i-J  XjJj  ijil  ^^  li'^S"  »^\  JjLS?  jj^je^  ^ijij^J^  U  J^ 

For  the  iutenibinge  of        and  .    (  cf.  Dr,  Rteu,  cited  in  Browne^s  IVrtian 

CataloffUff  p.  19.  I  camiot  ^ud  any  mention  of  I^Arith  b.  Ukni*,  nor  do  I  Itnov 
what  bfltiJe  at  Snbat  (u  i^illtg^'  Qear  Madn^in)  b  mtnut :  possibly  the  cDgagement 
in  whkb  the  Khiirijit«  leader  Mustnurid  fell,  42  a.. it.  (Ibntil-Athir,  iii,  356 aqq,), 
*  MS.  ^U  jlaaj  *  c^jU^r^  ia  not  in  ihd  dictioaariei,  Mid  in  riew  of  the 
woida  imjiifidiiitely  foUowing  (^Jj  ^^U  ^JU:  Ufi^  J^l;  JS^j)  ^^^lijWb 
I  floem  to  be  mo»  natttral. 
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to  the  Ka'ba  in  tb©  Ignorance.     Have  not  you  beard  my 

Terses  P — * 

Nay,  by  Him  in  whose  House  my  feet  have  kept  pilgrim*a 

troth, 
And  by  tlie  stooea  bespattered  with  sacred  blood  be  my 

oath ! 

As  I  did  not  live  to  the  Prophet's  time,  I  cannot  be  accused 
of  disobedieoce,  and  God  pardona  a  great  ain  for  a  small 
merit/ 

[P.  34]  '0  Abu  Sawada/  cried  the  Shaikh,  'and  Abu 
XJmama  and  Ahu  Lailjij^  let  vlb  carouse  together.  What 
aaya  our  master,  the  *Ibiidite  ? — 


JjU^l 


Would  that  Abu  Basir '  were  with  us ! '  The  words  were 
scarcely  uttered  ere  Abu  BasIr  had  made  their  party  five. 
.  .  .  .  Now  when  they  had  feasted  and  drunk  their 
fill,  the  Shaikh  said  to  Nabigha  Dhubyani :  *0  Abu  Umama, 
you  are  a  man  of  sound  judgment  and  wise,  but  you  did 
not  show  wisdom  in  sayiug,  with  reference  to  Nu'maa  b. 
al-Mundhir:* 

"  How  fresh  " — the  Prince  averred — "  how  sweet  her  lip ! 
After  one  kiss,  a  second,  then  a  third  ! 
Oh,  such  a  mouth — *t  was  never  mine  to  sip — 
Would  slake  a  raging  thirst " — the  Prince  averred.' 


i 


»  The  Divans,  v,  37.     Abu*l-*Ala  reads  ^^rF^  dj^j  jji.     v,  38,  and  xrii, 
21.  22,  are  also  quoted. 
'  Kunya  of  Nabigha  al- Ja'di. 

*  Kunya  of  A'sha  Kais. 

*  The  DivdfUf  vii,  22-24,  but  AbuM-*AIa  omits  the  second  miira^  of  22  and 
the  flwt  miitrd'  of  23.    He  reads  \A\^  j^  for  Lib  .  \jj  . 


Nabi^a  rejoined:  'Ilftd  my  critics  treated  me  fairly,  they 
would  have  recognized  that  I  took  the  greatest  possible 
precautions.  Al-Nu*maa  was  infatuated  with  this  woman, 
and  when  he  ordered  me  to  celebrate  her  in  my  poetryi 
I  reflected  aod  said  to  myself :  "If  1  mention  her  by  name, 
the  king  will  be  displeased,  and  if  I  only  describe  her  in 
general  terms,  my  description  will  bo  attached  to  some  other 
woman,  whereas,  if  I  put  it  in  the  king's  mouth,  he  will 
[P,  35]  perceive  that  I  have  done  so  to  prevent  people  from 
thinking  that  I  actually  saw  what  I  describe."  In  the 
Teraes  which  follow  those  you  have  quoted  the  king  recounts 
the  lady's  charms,  and  the  verses  beginning  ^ 

are  also  spoken  by  the  king.  Hence  the  proper  reading  is 
not  *^:L-^t^,  as  you  tell  me  it  is  ordinarily  read,  but  u;_^l  •, 
for  the  former,  if  it  hints  at  a  scandal  (^xJi    J!  fj^t^„^}     t), 

is  outrageous,  and,  if  it  refers  to  al-Nu'man,  is  contemptuous 
and  wanting  in  respect.'  '  Admirable  I '  exclaimed  the 
Shaikh,  *0  star  of  the  Banii  Murra!  Verily,  the  scholars 
among  the  rdtm  have  defamed  you  by  a  false  reading. 
Would  that  the  two  Abu  'Umars  *  and  al-Miizini  *  and 
al-Shaibani  and  Abii  'Ubaida  and  'Abdu*l- Malik  and  the 
rest  were  here,  that  I  might  ask  them  in  your  presence 
how  they  read  it.  I  wish  you  to  know  that  I  am  not 
a  forger  or  a  liar,'  Almost  before  these  words  were  im- 
pressed on  Nabigha's  ear  (.uUi  ^\  |J  j^  ^  J^^  \sib^h) 
God  Almighty  had  brought  thither  all  the  above-mentioned 

•  Ihid.f  vii,  30,    It  u  cited  rery  mcoirectly. 

'  MS.    4j  Av  I  •    ^^  '*  obriooj  to  suppose  that  j  has  fallen  out  before  the 

J  immediately  folJowing,  and  that  the  true  reading  is  »jJk£  ^^^  f  ^^"  -^^^ 

*Amr  b.  al-'AU  and  AH  'Amr  al-Sliaibtttu.     But  as  al-ShflibaDj  b  mentioned 
afterwardi^  I  retain  the  mflnniiiTipt   readiof^  without   feuling  actre  of   tla 
nasB.     The  two  Abu  'rmarsi  are  perhaps  Abii  *Umar  at-Jurm!  and  Abu 
Muh.   nl-Moj^amz  (Flu^l,    Die  grammatitehin   SehuUn   dtr  Arabeft 
pp.  81  aod  174). 

3  Ahh  *UUtmiii  Bakr  b.  Mii|^.  h.  'Uthmlii  al*Ma2mi  (Fliigel,  p.  S3). 


^lii 


«ro 
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raicUf  without  causing  them  any  trouble  or  mconvenienoe, 

[P.  36]  and  the  Shiiikh  asked  them  how  they  read  the 
verse.  They  answered;  ^With  faiha,  but  the  poet  has 
absolute  authority,  like  Bilkla  *  (Kor»,  xxvii^  33). 

'0  Abu  Laila/  said  the  Shaikh,  turning  to  Nabigha 
sl-Ja*di,  *  recite  to  us  your  poem  rhymed  in  sh^  in  which 
you  aay : 


'A 


iJUll 


[p.  37]  *  I  never  used  ^  as  a  rhyme/  said  Nabigha,  *  and 
in  thia  poem  are  words  that  I  now  bear  for  the  first  time, 
Ruch  as  ^iJ*ij  and  'U^  and  ^Jj^L^  /  The  Shaikh,  however, 
wag  not  convineed,  and  suggested  that  Nabigha's  devotion 
to  the  w\nG  and  luxurioui  meats  of  Paradise  bad  driven  all 
hie  learning  out  of  hia  head. 

[P.  38]  Now  a  flock  of  geese  alighted  in  the  garden,  and 
ranged  themselves,  as  though  awaiting  a  command*  *What 
in  your  bustnesa  here?'  asked  the  Shaikh,  They  answered 
(for  the  birds  of  Paradise  are  endowed  with  speech) :  '  God 
inspired  us  to  settle  in  this  garden,  that  we  might  sing  to 
the  revellers  therein';  and  straightway  they  became  damsels 
in  the  flower  of  youth,  swaying  in  their  gait,  clad  in  celestial 
broideries,  and  in  their  hands  were  lutes  and  other  in- 
struments of  music.  The  Shaikh  was  astonished,  as  he  had 
reason  to  be,  and  said  to  one  of  them  by  way  of  trial :  *  Play 
the  words  of  Abu  Uraama,  who  is  sitting  yonder,  in  the 
rhythm  thakilu* l-atcwal : ' 

^  Eight  more  distichs  are  quoted. 

*  Not  in  the  dictionaries.  According  to  AbiiU-^Ala's  explanation  it  means 
'  patches  of  herbage  * : 

CTJLJI  ^  ^Jbj    l^   VJl^y^   ^i(    'T^J  ^J^    ^^    ^    J^J    ^'j 

*  Eosegarten,  Liber  Candlenarumy  i,  138.  No  doubt  musicians  will  find  his 
explanation  perfectly  lucid  and  intelligible.  He  translates  yA\  ,  LaJ  (ibid., 
i,  33)  by  **  Melodie  im  Dreiachteltact  in  D  moll  **  and  **  mesure  k  trois-huit  en 
lit.  mi  dew."    The  paasage  which  follows  in  the  original  text  contains  a  number 


i 
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When  ahe  had  done  this  in  the  most  enchanting  manner 
iiaaginable,  at  the  Shaikh's  request  she  varied  the  rhythra 
and  changed  it  again  and  again,  so  that  all  were  filled  with 
wonder  and  delight.  While  they  were  thus  engaged, 
a  youth  passed  by,  and  they  asked  his  name.  He  answered : 
*I  am  Labrd  b.  RabT'a  b.  Malik  b.  Ja'far  b.  Kiliib.' 
'  Welcome,  welcome ! '  cried  the  Shaikh,  '  had  you  said 
"Labid"  and  stopped,  you  would  have  been  known.*  Then 
the  8haikh  begged  him  to  recite  his  Mu*allaka,  but  Labid 
answered  that  he  had  left  p<>etry  behind  him  and  would 
never  return  to  it,  having  got  something  better  and  holier 
in  exchange.  Undeterred  by  this  rebuff  the  Shaikh  quoted 
Labid'a  verse :  ^ 

and  asked  whether  he  used  ^/a«^  in  the  sense  of  ^ .  *  No/ 
said  he,  "  I  meant  myself,  just  as  one  says  to  a  man,  **  When 
your  money  goes,  somebody  will  give  you  money,"  meaning 
one's  self,  though  on  the  surface  the  words  may  apply  to 
any  person/     After  further  disoussion  the  Shaikh  quoted  :  ^ 

[P.  41  ]  ^^J  V*^^  ^^  Z^^ 

'  Which  of  the  two  readings  did  you  intend/  said  he, '  sJVi  \j 

of  technical  termn,  umi  u  written  in  snob  a  stTAm  of  entbudnaia  |ui  teems  to  sbow 

that  Abu*l-*Ai»  not  only  hiid  a  considirnblf'  knuwiiMljjjv  of  munc  but  ww  tery 

[  f it'cqttiHlo  tf>  it*  inHtiencc.     H«ro  H*»  woul<l  twituniUy  siwk  consolsticm  for  his 

""  '    T?"       '   iiiifijbt  be   culled,   if  examplea  wure 

iceomp^ntiied  by  n  keener  nod  more 

^  NiLhigkii  in  Th^  Bivint,  ni,  1. 

in'mtkkit,  SO.     Seo  Lftne  under  ^;)  , 
#.a.4.0*  1900.  4$ 
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from  Jl  or  ^  Jlj  from  ^^]  ?  -  'Either  ia  possible/  said  Labid* 
Then  the  Shaikh  began  a  philological  diaqmsition  upon  J\j, 
maintaining  that  it  arose  from  ^^^  in  the  saine  way  ae^ 
accarding  to  KhalTl  and  Sihawailii,  *i^;iLi\  aroie  from 
^WLiU  Labid  listened  with  impatience,  and  turning  to 
A*sba  Kaifl  exclaimed:  'Praise  be  to  God,  0  Abu  Ba^ir, 
who  hat  forgiven  yon  in  spite  of  yonr  confeasiog  that  wkich 
you  wot  of!'  'O  Abu  'Akil/  said  the  Shaikh  to  Labtd, 
'  I  auppoBe  you  mean  his  verses  : 


J^LJL^L^ 


[P.  42] 


1  '    "?      ^     ^ 

\^^  jji    ft    .^^ J 


uy^'j 


and  his  Tenes  : ' 

\^feC.  J-la_i  \j»li.j\  iJJ.tli* 

and  others,  similar  in  character,  which  are  ascribed  to  him. 
Now  either  he  is  not  guilty,  and  these  passages  are  merely 
poetical  embellishment,  or  he  is  guilty  and  God  has  pardoned 
him,  for  He  pardons  every  sin  except  idolatry'  (Kor.,  iv, 
116).     The  Shaikh  then  quoted  an  erotic  piece  by  Nabigha 

»  MS.  ^\\,    If  ^j\  is  correct,  it  miwt  stand  for  ^j\ ,  so  that  '\'\  \:^\ 
=  "8ive  mihi  dicebatiir,  *  0  scortator.*"    For  l;^\  with  the  Jussive  see  Wright's 
Ar4tbie  Orammar,  ii,  43.     It  seems  unnecessary  to  write  \S'-=.\j\, 

^  The  second  couplet  is  cited  in  Eamii,  160. 


al-Ja'dli  on  which  he  pronounced  a  long  and  extravagant 
eologjr*  ThU  ended,  the  song  of  the  singing-girls  at  Cairo* 
[P.  44]  and  Baghdad  carae  into  his  mind,  and  he  remembered 
how  they  used  to  trill  the  poem  by  Mukhabbal  al-Sa'dl,* 
which  is  rhymed  in  tn  : 


^^Jj^^'y^'^^^ 


^\ 


i\  Uu^  ^yh^\  ijl. 


No  soouer  bad  he  thought  of  this  than  the  goose-maideiis 
were  chanting  it«  and  so  sweetly  did  they  sing,  that  every 
syllable  produced  a  joy  exceeding  all  the  joys  of  the  world 
from  the  creation  of  Adam  to  the  destruction  of  the  last  of 
his  children.  After  the  Shaikh  had  recited  some  more  of 
Mukhabbal's  poetry  and  moralized  thereon,  Nabigha  al-Ja*di 
said  to  A'shii  Kais  :  *  0  Abfi  Basir,  is  this  Rabab  mentioned 
by  the  Sa*dite  she  whose  name  occurs  in  your  poem  ? — 

[P.  40]  >a— J»  jjLi  Jj\^t  ^UJ 

^jf  ^A  J^J^'  ^^  ^ 

*Toa  are  old,  AbO  Laila,'  replied  A'sha  Kais,  'and  it  seems 
to  me  that  you  have  lost  your  wits  and  are  still  looking  for 


*  MS.        ll^rtftnT  f  which  I  cannot  ind  aa  ibe  a&me  of  a  pltce.    I  iburdare 
>  Tbia  distkb  ii  died  by  Ijuxta  under  i^"^ , 
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them.     Don't  you  know  that  the  women  called  Eabab  m 
itmumerabk  ?     Do  5'ou  fancy  that  this  Babab  la  she  d 

whom  tho  poet  speaks  F —  J 


u^ 


.JLJlx.  V^L-e. 


or  ahe  whom  Imrti'u'I- Kaii  motttiotia  P^  Perhaps  hoi 
mother  is  the  Umraul  -  Rabab  in  his  verae*  *  .  ,  , 
'  O  outcast  of  the  Band  Dubai'a/  ^  exclaimed  Nabi^a,  '  hoii 
dare  you  address  me  in  this  fashion,  you  who  died  au  iafide! 
and  have  cotifessed  to  shatnetul  conduct^  me  who  met  thi 
Prophet  *  and  reeited  to  him  my  poem  in  whioh  I  say  :  1 

''Whither,  0  Abu  Laila  P  "  said  he.  And  I  answered 
"To    Paradise    by    means    of    thee*   0    Apostle  of    God/ 

and  he  said,  "God  bless  you!"  (t_i'U  a1]1  JidhJ).  But 
you  are  puffed  up  with  pride  because  an  ignoramus  hm 
reckoned  you  the  fourth  among  the  poets,®  They  lie  whc 
proclaim  you  the  better  man.     I  am  your  superior  in  genius 


>   The  I)hin^,  lix.  3. 
<  Ihid.,  slnii^  5, 

*  See  Dp  Saq\  ChrtUimath^^  ii,  4B0. 

*  The  reftdiB^  ia  the  *Ikd  ia  : 

Ijflujj  \itxsf^  *U«J1  \J^ 

*  Poiuihly  the  rtjfereace  \b  to  Yunuj  b.  Habib,  who  h  related  to  hftTt  add  fi 
iiMWor  tu  the  question   ^^UJl  JXil  ^  r    4^;^  J;^^  Jl  ^^1  ; 

Ul^^lj  w^j  IJl  LbUlj  ^^..i^  !jl  u-^^  Jr^^  Jy^  ^\ 

i-^  Ul  ,^_5^%  w-^j  {^Sk^h  *iu,  nj. 
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land  in  craftmanship,^  and  the  number  of  mj  yerses  was 

equalled  by  none  of  ray  predecessors.     You  amused  yourself 

,  by  maliciously  slanderiog  the  noble  of  your  tribe,  and  if 

fyou  told    the    truth,   the    more  ehame  to  you  and    your 

[P.  47]  neighbourt !  ^     The  woman  of   Hizzan  ^  was  well 

rid  of  you :  in  you  she  companioned  with  a  one-eyed  dog, 

[who  went  round  the  tenta  in  search  of  discarded  bones  and 

|eagerly  scraped  up  the  mould  of  sequestered  graves,'^     '  Do 

pu  say  this,'  cried  Abil  Basir  angrily,  'when  one  Terse 

fof  my  composition  is  worth  a  hundred  of  yours,  with  all 

your  prolixity,  for  the  prolix  man  is  like  one  who  preaches 

at  night.     Doubtless  there  are  tribesmen  of  RabT^atu'l-Faras 

among  the  Jurthuraa,^     You  belong  to  the  Banii  Ja*da,  and 

what  is   Ja'da   but   the   redundance  of  a   dried-up  well?* 

You  taunt  me  with  ray  panegyrics  on  kings,  but  if  you, 

fool  that  you  are^  had  been  able  to  do  the  same,  you  would 

have  deserted  your  family  and  children.     But  you  are  by 

nature  a  weakling  and  faint-hearted,  never  walking  abroad 

in  the  dark  night  nor  journeying  under  the  scorching  heat 

of  noon.     You  have  mentioned  my  divorcing  the  woman 

of  Hizzan,  though^   metbinkst  she   parted  from   me   with 


llj^  ^\^  CJS  ^mJ^^  J^L X  ^\^ .     »^J^  roay  mean  *  TeraatUity,^ 
Bs  in  Rau4atifl^Afiah,  p.  71  (ipokea  of  Tamim  b,  Abi  Ma^^bil) :  ^  «J  J* 

^^J^.lLfcij ,    Perhap*  iastett4  af  i,    ^  U^j  wc  should  read  i    d  [imi , 
*  A^nl^  vm,  83. 
'ls^\  j^ltyJI  Jx  h^\\  ^^  ^jf5  ^Ul  ^^J^  ^^U 

l^J^\  *.l^tAr»-ll  C-^UjI  ^  w/*/^^ 
»  Cf.  the  saying:    ^LJlJ  iCLi*J  Jjl  ^  S-yJ^  ^A^  ^^' 
{Laii«,  mk  vof.).     ApparQQtly  tlw  mum  ia:   «<  Nullum  malum  est  quod  non 
aliquid  bold  penniioMt.^' 
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secret  angakh;  and  divorce  is  no  disgrace  to  high  or  low' 
i^^  "i^  jpj  J^  ^\  '  Peace,  0  Tagabond  I ' 
{J^  ^  Ji  I)  cried  Nubigha  al-Ja'di,  *  I  swear  that  your 
admisaion  to  Paradise  is  a  scandal,  albeit  things  come  to 
pass  according  to  the  will  of  God*  You  deserve  to  be  in 
the  lowest  division  of  Hell,  where  many  better  than  you  are 
burning^  ,  .  .  <  You  disparage  the  Banu  Ja'da,  but 
[P.  48]  ODe  of  their  battles  outweighs  all  the  achievonients 
of  your  tribe;  and  you  call  me  a  coward  who  am  braver 
than  you  and  your  father,  and  more  apt  to  endure  a  joumej 
in  a  dark  frosty  night,  and  speedier  of  foot  in  the  sultry 

midday  hours  *  {Jj^\  1\  iy^y  1  ^  i\kA  1^\j). 

Now  in  his  wrath  Nabtgha  al-Ja*di  smote  Abu  BaaTr 
with  a  golden  ewerj  but  the  Shaikh  iDtarpoaed,  '  ThexB 
is  no  brawling  in  Paradise/  said  he  ;  *  were  it  not  writt^o, 
**  their  heads  shall  not  ache  from  drinking  wine  nor  shaU 
their  reason  be  disturbed  "  (Kor.,  Ivi,  19),  I  should  have 
fancied  that  you,  Nabighs^  were  out  of  your  mind.  Abii 
Basir  has  tasted  nothing  but  milk  and  honey  :  his  mien 
is  sober  and  discreet,  and  he  behaves  like  a  gentleman 
even  when  ceremony  is  relaxed  (iJLA\  J.^-  y-  r  ^-i-a^  J). 
Among  us  he  holds  the  place  of  Abu  Nuwas,  who  says :  * 


1 


1  Here  Nabig^a  quotes  some  very  coarse  verses  by  aI-A'sh&. 
'  Divan  (Cairo,  1860),  p.  201.    The  rerses  are  not  in  Ahlwardt*s  edition  of 
the  Weinlieoer. 
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>!i  j^  ^ui  Uu^  JiJ  ^ 
'  u-ju  Jf  J,b;n  ^-^u  ^ 

'In  the  world  of  illtieion/  said  Nabigha  al-Ja'di,  'milk- 
drinking  was  often  the  cause  of  oatrageous  conduct. 
espeoiftlly  in  low  rascally  fellows.     The  vdjiz  says : 

i^'^^j  **^i^'Mij  jS^Jui  *  (    I   C   f 


[P.  49] 


And  another  poet  says : 


lli^^U 


^'WJ^a 


Ed  aoineone^  who  was  asked  when  the  Banil  so-and-so 
were  to  be  feared,  replied  :  **  When  they  have  plenty  of 
milk'**  (\^\  \j\).  Al-A*8ha  retorted  by  a  bitter  tirade  against 
wine,  whereupon  Nabigha  rose  in  high  dudgeon  as  if  to 
depart.  The  Shaikh,  wishing  to  rcatore  his  good-humour, 
proposed  that  he  should  take  one  of  the  goose -maidena 
home  with  him,  but  this  plan  was  upset  by  Labid^  who 
pointed  out  that  the  precedent  might  be  followed,  and  ull 
Paradise  would  ring  with  the  news  thereof,  and  they  would 
be  nicknamed  **  husbands  of  the  geese." 

[P.  50]    Now    Ilassan   b.  Tliabit  came  along*    and    the 
Shaikh  invited  him  to  drink,  quoting  his  lines ; 


MS.  Li]Li\ 
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'  Were  oot  yoo  ashamed/  said  he,  '  to  introdace  a  topic  like 
thid   ia  j0iir  etilogy  of  the   Apostle  of  Gc4  ?  '      Hasaiit 

replied  :    '  Hb  was  more  easj  -  tempered  (llli.  i^^l^  thao 

jrt  imagme.  Besides,  I  only  epeak  of  wioe  at  second 
hand;  I  do  not  say  that  I  erer  draak  it,  and  I  mm  oot 
[P.  51]  guilty  on  that  score*'  Then  the  Shaikh  put  some 
grammatical  queiiioQi^  but  before  he  gat  a  reply  oae  of 
the  Gompaoy  said  to  Hassaa  :  '  How  of  your  oowardioe, 
O  father  of  ^ Abdu'l-Rahmao  P '  '  I§  thia  laaot  addressed 
to  me/  he  cried,  *  whose  tribe  ii  the  bravest  of  the  Arabs  ? 
Six  of  them  resolved  to  attack  the  pilgrims  (*^^'  J^^)» 
and  they  eo?eaanted  with  the  Prophet  to  make  war  upom 
all  recaleitraote^  and  Rabt'a  aad  Mudar  aad  all  the  Arabs 
iihut  at  them  with  the  bow  of  hostility  aad  bore  a  deadly 
hiitred  againit  them.  If  at  times  I  showed  caution,  it  waa 
dictated  by  prudence,  in  order  that  I  might  rally  or  execute 
a  strategic  retreat'  (Kor.,  viii,  16). 

Then  the  party  broke  up  after  a  sitting  that  had  lasted 
the  space  of  many  mortal  lives.  And  as  the  Shaikh  was 
strolling  through  the  fields  of  Paradise,  he  met  five'  men 
mounted  on  camels.  These  were  the  one-eyed  men  of 
Kaw  iu*^  U^j^)>  namely,  Tamlm  b.  Mukbil  al-'Ajlani, 
*Amr   b  Ahmar  al-Babill,  Tamlm   b.   Ubayy   b.   Mukbil, 

>  Ibn  Hwham,  p.  829,  1.  4 ;  Kdmil,  73.     After  this  beyt  Abu*l-*Ali  inserts  : 

LIUJJ   JJJ\   U  Ull^  ^ 

The  fourth  and  last  beyt  is  J\  ^<j  sj:j[)J^'i\  U  \3\ . 
6i\  lire  mentioned. 
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Pharamiikh  (Ma'kil  b.  Dirar  of  the  Banu  Thalaba  b.  Sa'd 
b.  Dhubyiin),  Ra*i*l-Ibil  *Ubaid  b,  aUHusain  al-Numairl, 
[P.  52]  and  Humaid  b,  Thaur  al-HOalL  The  Shaikh  begged 
Shammakh  to  recite  his  poems  rhymed  in  z  and  J,  as  he 
wanted  ioformation  on  certain  points,  but  Shammakh 
declared  that  he  could  not  remember  a  single  verae.  The 
Shaikh  rebuked  him,  saying  that  these  poems  had  made 
him  famous  and  were  more  profitable  to  him  than  his  two 
daughters/  just  as  Nabigha's  poem  ^  stood  him  in  better 
'  stead  than  his  daughter  *Akrab,  who  disgraced  him  and 
was  taken  captive,^  and  was  the  cause  of  gifts  being 
withheld  from  him.  Then  the  Shaikh  offered  to  recite 
Shammakh' 8  poem  in  z,  which  begins :  ^ 

But  he  found  that  Shammakh  did  not  understand  it,  for  the 
delights  of  Paradise  had  weaned  him  from  all  vanities. 
'  I  only  followed  the  profession  of  poet,'  said  Shammakh, 
*in  hope  of  getting  the  loan  of  a  ahe-camel  for  riding  or 
the  present  of  a  scanty  measure  of  grain  to  feed  my  family 
in  a  year  of  drought,^  as  the  rqjiz  says : 


1  The  Dotioe  id  the  .4i^<>"S  throws  no  light  npon  this  aUuaiou. 
^  l*rftbiibly  t  in  Ahlvrardt's  Th«  Blvdns  is  meant,  which  by  some  wm  reckoned 
'  imoD^  the  Mtt^oUaJ^it.    Othen  gave  thk  honour  to  a  poem  lormed  by  combinmg 
two  pitfceti  (li  in  the  Divan  and  xxri  in  the  Appendix), 
'  S«e  Niibig^a,  cd.  Dervnbonig,  pp.  9  and  338, 
*  Cited    in    Jamharaiu    itith*dri*i*  ^Arab,    p,    154,    with    tninspoettion    of 

AS. 


ij^^  ^^^y  J^.  *^^  "^^^  ^aJI  v^b  for  L«J1 

JL*  ^JUfi  ^W  JJ  ^Jaci .      For  j^\   reiid   j^\ , 
I  to  be  corrupt.    Pcrhjipi    JLJ  Jlc  Jll    Sit\  J^  • 


1  C>^  LJ1 
The  Uat  wordi 
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J^h  Li.  'J±h\  t-CU  ^j-i 

[P.  53]  Now  the  Sbatkb  turned  to  'Amr  b.  Ahmar  and 
asked  him  to  recite  hi»  poem  beginnisg : 


>JsaJV 


31 


'There  is  a  dispute,'  be  added,  '  about  y4>All ,  whether  it 
means  "life"  or  whether  it  is  the  singular  of  ^jL^Jl  ,*«& 
(the  flesh  between  the  gums}.'    In  reply  'Amr  quoted : 

He  excused  himaeLf  from  reeitiDg  on  the  ground  tbat  t© 
waa  still  dazed  by  the  terrors  of  Judgment,  and  expressed 
his  surprise  that  the  Shaikh  could  remember  so  much.  '  It 
was  always  my  custom/  eaid  the  Shaikh,  *at  the  end  of 
my  prayerSy  to  implore  God  that  He  would  allow  me  to 
retain  my  scholarship  in  both  worlds,  and  He  has  granted 
me  this  boon/  Then  the  Shaikh  repeated  these  verses 
by  *Amr : 


[P.  54] 


*  I.e.,  you  may  take  it  either  way.     "  Harsha  is  a  pass  on  the  road  to  Mecca, 
near  al-Ju^fa,  from  which  the  sea  is  Tisihle.    It  has  two  paths,  and  the  traveller 

may  use  either  to  gain  his  end  '*  (§(thdh  under      *  n  ^  where  this  verse  is  cited 
with  (^\  ^jSk^  for  i^^  \d^  and  U^i  for  UK). 
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j»  « 


App.  Aj  c:.,oc::^\  =  JaiisT,  but  P  yj.pJL-.J . 


*  MS.  <ft^^  ,     iiiJi  =  ^jj  (see  below)  is  not  found  in  the  dictionaries. 

Cf.,  howerer,  jJJ^  jl.  (Lane  under  ^i^).     It  is  derired  from  ^ui«j,  u»«d 
like  the  Latin  improbus  =  '  inordinate,  excessire.' 
'  Bee  below. 

•  MS.  jsil  \ .    Cf .  Farazda^'s  verse : 
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'What  do  you  mean  by  J^/  te  aeked,  'the  singular  of 
JU\  or  Kail  k  %r^  of  'Ad?'  *Amr  thought  either 
would  do,  but  the  Shaikh  insisted  that  the  mention  of  the 
Jaradatau  was  a  strong  argument  io  favour  of  the  proper 
Dame,  '  I  was  astonished/  said  he,  ^  to  End  in  some  copiea 
of  the  A^hdnt  a  tune  which  the  Jaradatau  are  eaid  to  kave 
fiung,  viz.:* 

Ngw  the  words  are  modelled  on 

and^  according  to  a  tradition  handed  down  to  the  singers 
in  the  age  of  Harun  al-Rashid  and  later,  were  sung  by  the 
[P.  56]  Jaradatan,  I  do  not  assert  that  the  lines  ar© 
forged,  but  the  tradition  is  improbable/  'Amr  remarked 
that  ^li jl^  in  his  verse  by  no  means  involved  a  reference 
f.0  Kail  b*  'Itr,  as  the  ancient  Arabs  applied  the  term  i*^^j=^ 
to  any  singiog-girL    A  poet  says : 

4^  ^y  i\^\  \v,tnl 


1 


He  then  explained  *UjbJ  'LkJL%  as  referring  to  the  cooking- 

pot  0*^')  *^^  ^^j^j  u^*^  3^^  ^  referring  to  the  lute, 
of  which  the  ornaments  (a:^  (J""^  ^)  ar©  called  *^jD . 
jjs^^    with  kasra  of  the  Jim  would  denote  clouds,  for 

*  It  seems/  cried  the  Shaikh  in  astonishment,  *  that  you, 
a  pure  Arab,  whose  expressions  aud  verses  are  cited, 
maintain  that  ^^y.)  is  derived  from  'rjij'  This  supports 
the  theory,  held  by  the  author  of  the  Kitdbu*l'*Ain^  but 

1  See  Margoliouth,  Letters  o/AbuU-'Aldj  p.  106,  note  5. 
'  AMnL  viii,  2. 
•  JKhalil  b.  A^mad. 
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rejected  by  the  school  of  Basra,  that  the  ddl  in  mS^^  is 
superfluous/  Then  God  inspired  Ibn  Ahmar,  and  he  said]: 
Why  should  you  refuse  to  rank  *^j^j  and  ^j^j  under  one 
rootP  The  verb  Ji^;  is  formed  from  '^j^j,  because  no 
verb  can  have  five  radical  letters  ;  from  this  again  is  formed 
a  noun  ^Oj  *     You  are  aware  that  the  diminutive  of   u Jj^i 

[P.  56]  is  sy^  *  and  the  plural  oj(^ ,  yet  this  does  not  prove 

the  superfluity  of  the  kaf*  'Your  hypothesis/  answered 
the  Shaikh,  'implies  that  the  verb  is  prior  to  the  noun/ 
*Amr  demurred  to  this  statement,  and  argued  the  question 
at  some  length*  As  the  Shaikh  found  that  little  information 
[was  to  be  got  from  him,  he  said  :  *  Which  of  you  is  Tamiui 
T>,  Fbayy  P     Explain  to  me  your  verse : 


.  % 


What  did  you  mean  by  h\j^  ?  According  to  some  it  is 
the  name  of  a  woman,  according  to  others  of  a  she-carael, 
while  some  regard  it  as  equivalent  to  i jU!!/  •  I  did  not 
bring  with  me  to  Paradise/  said  Tamlm,  *  an  atom  of  poetry 
or  Tdjdz^  for  I  bad  to  undergo  a  severe  reckoning,  and  I  was 
charged  with  having  fought  against  *Ali  b,  Abi  Talib,  and 
al-Najashi  al-flarithi^  confronted  me,  ere  I  escaped  from 
the  fire,  and  dragged  me  several  times  by  the  forelock/ 

Here  begins  a  long  narrative  by  the  Shaikh  of  his 
experiences  in  the  place  of  Judgment.  It  may  be  abridged 
without  much  loss  to  the  reuder. 

*I  remembered/  said  he,  *  the  verse  (Kor,,  Ixx,  4),  '*The 
langels  ascend  unto  Him,  and  the  Spirit  (Gabriel)  also,  in 
a  day  whose  space  is  50,000  years/'  and  the  term  seemed 


>  Alio    ii^'j  (Wrigbfe  Af^\6  Gmmmar,  i,  168), 

'  MS.  U  JJ\  *UJ  .    The  ^itm*  under  ^^^  muU  Lj  jjl  ,_i^  , 

'  A  mliricftl  poet  and  partisaa  o(  *Ali,    Venco  by  Um  lire  quoted  in  KoMeke'a 
jMketut,  p.  80. 
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tedious  to  me,  for  ray  thirst  was  terrible  and  the  hat 
intense.  Now  I  am  a  man  quick  to  thirst  (^U|^),  a 
I  considered  and  perceived  't  wab  a  matter  one  like  me  coui 
[P.  68]  not  withstand.  The  Eecording  Angel  brought  m 
my  book  of  good  deeds,  and  lo !  my  meritji  were  few  4 
grassy  meadows  in  a  year  of  droughty  albeit  repentance  1 
the  close  resembled  the  lamp  of  the  Christian  monk  thfl 
beacons  aloft  for  him  who  threads  his  way  throngh  a  watei 
course.'  The  Shaikh  goes  on  to  relate  how  he  eougfa 
favour  with  Ridwan  and  another  guardian  of  Paradise 
called  Znfar,  by  eomposing  laudatory  verses  in  every  metf 
capable  of  being  rhymed  with  their  names,  but  the 
[P,  60]  remained  infleiiibla  Then  he  saw  a  man  crowno 
with  an  aureole  in  the  midst  of  a  resplendent  entouragi 
This  was  Hamza  b.  'Abdul-Muttalib  and  the  Moslems  slat 
at  Ohod.  *  And  I  said  to  myself ;  "  Poetry  is  better  lai< 
out  on  him  than  upon  the  guardians  of  Paradise,  for  h 
is  a  poet,  and  so  are  his  brothers,  and  his  father^  and  hj 
grandsira  Methinks,  there  is  no  security  for  me  betwee 
him  and  Ma*add  b*  *Adnan."'  Accordingly  the  ShaiW 
composed  a  poem  in  the  style  of  the  verses  by  Ka*b  b.  Malil 
which  begin :  * 

[P.  61]  Hamza  said  :  *  I  cannot  do  what  you  want,  but  I  wil 
send  with  you  a  messenger  to  my  nephew  *AlI,  that  he  ma; 
speak  to  the  Prophet  touching  your  affair/  When  'Al 
heard  the  messenger *s  report,  he  asked  the  Shaikh,  *  Wher 
is  your  voucher  ? ' — meaning  his  book  of  good  deeds. 

'Now  I  had  observed  (says  the  Shaikh)  an  old  mai 
known  as  Abu  *Ali  al-Farisi;^  who  in  the  transitory  worl 
used  to  teach  grammar.  He  was  being  jostled  by  a  crowi 
attacking  him  and  crying,  "  Yon  have  insulted  us  by  you 
interpretations.'^      Espying   me^    he  waved    his   hand,    an,' 

*  Flugd,  Ifie  fffammatitehtn  SehuUn  d«r  Ar^h*r,  p.  UO. 
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I  hastened  to  bis  aid.  Among  th©  crowd  waa  Yazld  b, 
l-HakaniJ  who  was  saying,  **  Woe  to  you  !  you  made 
*UjI  nomioatiire  in  my  verse:* 


^^>i*UH 


^3-^j 


Tl, 


^  ^^J 


Moreover,  in  my  verse 

you  have  fuaerted  that  I  pronounced  the  mim  of  ^</^  with 
fatha,*  whereas  I  proaounced  it  with  damma."  And  a  rijiz 
said :  "  You  have  libelled  me,  for  in  my  verse  * 


4iU  i^j  L.  Jj\  b 


*i3 


'^  i^j  * '  iJ  * '^ 


yon  Tocalize  the  fjd  in  ^b.  By  God,  I  never  did  this,  nor 
any  Arab,"  And  there  was  a  multitude  of  this  sort,  all 
reviling  him  fur  bis  interpretations.  At  last  I  said  : 
•*  Gentlemen,  surely  these  are  trifles.  Do  not  abuse  the  old 
man.  He  may  put  forward  as  a  plea  for  your  consideration 
[P,  62]  his  book  on  the  Kor'an,  entitled  ai-HuJ/a.  He 
never  shed  your  blood  nor  took  your  property.  Pray,  leave 
him  in  peace."  While  I  was  engaged  in  addressing  them 
and  expecting  their  answer,  the  scroll,  in  which  mention 
was  made  of  ray  repentance,  slipped  from  ray  hand^  and 
when  I  returned  to  seek  for  it,  I  could  not  find  it.' 

*Ali,  seeing  the  Shaikh's  consternation  and  distress,  said  i 
'  Never  mind  !  Have  you  any  witness  to  your  repentance?' 
•Yes/  said  he,  'I  have  *Abdu*l-Mun*im  b.  'Abdul-Karlm, 

^  Taili!  b.  al*Hakam  aI*Thakafi  {Agh^ni,  ij,  100  eqq.). 

*  Kw  ^^A^  M«  *Amr's  Urt'altaka,  50,  and  Noldeke,  m^  Mtt'^lkljiaU 
p,  IK 

*  GtUdia  t2>0  ifoJ^A  under  ^.j,  with  4^^\j  for  JU/ j , 


mm 


i 
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Kadi  of  Aleppo  and  of  its  public  offieJala  (^jj^j)  in  the 
time  of  Shiblu'l-Dauk/  Then  'All  ordered  a  hdiif  to  cry  M 
out  m  the  place  of  Judgment:  '0  'Abdu'I-Mun'im  (giving  ^ 
hia  full  narue)^  have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  repentance 
of  *  All  b,  Monftur  b.  Talib  al-Halabl,  the  icholar  P '  None 
answered,  and  the  Sbaikb  waa  seized  with  fear  and  trembling. 
Then  he  cried  out  a  second  time,  but  there  wm  no  roBpoose, 
and  the  Shaikh  fell  prostrate  on  the  ground  (  j  ^^^Jlj).     At 

the  third  summons,  however,  a  voice  answered :  '  I  was 
present  at  the  repentance  of  'Ali  b,  Mansur,  late   in  hia 

life  (cu-Jjl  ^  ipi.L).      It  took  place  in  my  housei   and 

was  witnessed  by  a  number  of  assessors/  Thereupon  the 
Shaikh^  having  come  to  his  senses,  stood  up  and  implored 
'All  to  admit  hira  to  Paradise*  But  'All  turned  his  back 
on  him,  saying,  *  Verily  thou  seekest  a  thing  bard^ 
impossible  *  (liix^^  ^S*^)*  IJi  hie  despair  the  Shaikh 
approached  the  kin  of  the  Prophet^  entreating  them  to 
demand  the  intercessioQ  of  Fatima,  when  she  came  forth 
[P.  63]  from  Paradise,  as  she  does  every  day,  to  greet 
her  father,  who  is  a  spectator  of  the  Judgment.  So  when 
Fatima  appeared,  they  urged  his  petition,  and  she  handed 
him  over  to  her  brother  Ibrahim,  and  since  his  name  was 
found  with  the  seal  of  repentance  in  the  Dlvanu'l-A*zam, 
the  Prophet  interceded  for  him. 

Now  he  came  to  al-Sirat,  and  Fatima  bade  one  of  her 
girls  take  him  across  (for  by  himself  he  was  unable),  and 
she  advanced,  outstripping  him  as  he  swayed  unsteadily 
to  and  fro.  '  0  damsel,'  said  he,  *  if  you  desire  to  save  me, 
practise  with  me  the  saying  of  the  poet : 


[P.  65]  '  ^^.Ji^j  ^^^^JU^ 


L 


*  What  is  ^y^j  P'  said  she.  *  It  means,'  replied  the  Shaikh, 
'  that  a  man  throws  his  arms  over  the  shoulders  of  another, 
who  takes  hold  of  his  hands  and  carries  him  with  hia  belly 
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resting  an  the  bearer^a  back.  Have  you  not  heard  the  lines 
of  al-Jahjul  of  Kafartab  P  ^ — 

*No/  said  she,  *I  never  heard  of  ^f^\,  or  of  al-JahjCili  or 
of  Kafartab/  Then  she  bore  him  across  al-Sirat  like  a  flaah 
of  lightning,  and  Fatima  said :  *  We  give  you  this  girl  to 
be  your  handmaid  in  Paradise/  *  My  stay  in  the  place  of 
Judgment/  said  the  Shaikh  in  conclusion,  'lasted  only  one 
year,  and  on  this  account  my  memory  is  unimpaired/ 

^^P.  66]  Then,  after  a  brief  parley  with  Rall-Ibil,  the 
Shaikh  accosted  Humaid  b.  Thaur,  *0  Humaid/  said  he, 
*  you  have  excelled  in  your  verse  ;  ^ 
How  is  your  sight  now?'  'Truly,'  answered  he,  'I  am  in 
the  western  region  of  Paradise,  yet  can  I  lightly  glance  at 
my  friend  in  the  eastern  part  thereof,  though  between  me 
and  him  is  a  thousand  years*  journey  measured  by  the  sun/ 
Then  the  Shaikh  praised  Humaid's  poem  in  ddl^^  quoting 
these  verses : 


t  I  =:"^L 


\ 


X.    py^\   ^\SJ 


l\    r^\  I  M^\.  ;.—) 


\  ^J»^»^  al-^  ( 


.tJl, 


^  ICj  ignoraiiee  U  simoit  eqiml  to  Uie  djunwra.    I  dotot  heard  of  A^^^^^ 

tad  eimaot  g«t  any  inf urmatioit  either  about  him  or  mboat  sj  ^  * ,     Kalariib 
ia  A  vilh^e  betwa^ii  Halab  and  Ma'am. 

«  CiUAtn  Kimii,  125. 

>  I  have  not  fottod  it  daewhere. 


J.iUA.t.  IQOO. 


46 
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'1  hare  forgotteo  mi/m  and  ddk,^  said  he,  'aod  my  %m 
is  occupied  in  gporting  with  plump  houris.'  *  What 
cried  the  Shaikh,  'do  you  abaodon  a  poem  like  this,  whi 
contaioa  the  paafiage : 


! 


jt»U>-  Asrut.,Jt  ^tilj  L(J  Jljj 

js^iit  L^'U  iu^l  ^a  u  ui 

[P.  67],  and  coDtaina  aleo  the  deecription  that,  I  snspe 
al-Kut.aini  appropriated,  though,  as  you  were  contemporsrn 
his  poom  may  have  preceded  yours — I  mean  the  lines  j 

^ta  UIj  jJ-a  '  jlpt  Jus 

J,\;ill  »;<ar  JiiJJ  ^  rUijj 
This  description  is  like  that  of  al-Kutami,  where  he  saya  ; 


^  I.e.,  we  cannot  eietaage 
t^lli^wfj  cited  in  Dc  Sncy 

^  ^jftl^l,  HI,  1 19.     Four  mofe  diiticlu  lire  died. 


Qge  greetings.  jl^J^  :=  i^  3  ,^  {*tA**^  lif*  c*^  ' 
'i  Chr^tfi&jtpith^f  ii^  415). 


TOE   BISlLATtj'L-GHtmilN. 
Id  ID  the  same  p€»em  you  say : 
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^s^j 


'b,\jJi\^ 


[P.  68]  Now  it  seemed  good  to  the  Shaikh  that  he 
^ahottld  hold  a  salon  {hj\^)^  and  invite  the  poets  of  Islam 
and  the  Mufdindranu,  and  not  only  the  men  who  stablished 
the  Arabic  language  and  stored  it  in  books,  but  also  those 
who  had  some  small  tincture  of  scholarship.  And  presently 
he  heard  the  sound  of  hand-mills  grinding  the  wheat  of 
Paradise,  which  is  as  superior  to  tbat  mentioned  by  the 
Hudhalite  in  hia  Terse 

as  the  heavens  are  superior  to  the  earth*  So  he  contrived 
(and  lo!  God  had  already  brought  his  contrivance  to  pass) 
that  there  should  be  in  front  of  him  houris  busily  working 
[P,  69]  the  hand-mills.  One  hand-mill  was  of  gold,  one 
of  pearl,  and  others  were  adorned  with  jewels,  the  like  of 
which  was  never  seen  in  the  world.  As  the  Shaikh  looked 
upon  them  he  praised  Ood  and  remembered  the  lines  of  the 
rdji% : 

iju»l  i_  a-r  (Koeegarten,  0$rmn^  ffmUmUUrum,  p.  16S}, 


nnj 


^rom  ihe  author'*  deacriptioii  of  the  banquet  I  take  the 
foUoving  extracts : — 

^  iS^js.  j^ij  LjUJ  tJli  iS\  ^^It  jj;^  t'*^ur'  ' jU 

j^  (^;-^^,  u^J^S  Jjl^j  ^jl^l  ^laC'^  1<1^V  ''iWT  iijpf 
Ll£Jc£J  JjHI,  (.juUlj^l  '-rr-^}  JJ^'  ^j1/J  *^^  ^^'J 


>  MS. 


crf=V' 


L 


>  ^^1  =  C^l  (or  ^^\)  J^\  Jlij  ^^1  JUJl .  The 
author  of  the  §ahdhf  who  cites  this  distich,  ascribes  it  to  **  a  man  of  the  Banu 
Hinnaz."    Abu' 1-* Ala  says :  J\  c^.^^\  Js>rJ  j^W  IJJb  J  JU»^ 
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[p,  70]  ij^^i^!  jUji  ^  i^i  jaj\  ^jj  ju  '^  uL  ^.Ujin 

iL-jtj-jLf  ijjciJl  <J^^Ja_j 

Lf-l-£  U-i^^  cr^4^'  cr*^'y^'^  w^jJl  ^^  iij^^  t^>^ 
ii>\^:ilj  tisLjLiJ^;  ij^St  uJL-^\j  iUJUl  c-?^V  r^'  cr* 

. , , .  i^r-j  J:^^  a^ui^u\  dji^  cl^lluji,  ^^^\ 
J^  J^  JU;  aji  3|  4-^Ksr  nij^  ^^hj  p  I4J5J  >j 


'«^jcj 


1  I  cannot  find  J^  witli  tliu  ineaniD^  in  the  dlctionnrieB. 

■  I.e,  ■  badd^/  *  put  forth  ihoott.'    See  Doij,  SuppUmmt,  sub  toc. 


i^ 


SX8l].UF*L-«HmIX. 


^Aa'^'^/ 


■■^  ^-i. 


■^'i-i 


p'^-r^.. 


^  iVUJl jb d\d\S\  JyL*  jLsl  1  J-l*Jl  JjLJ  ^.^J 
4^^t  »j53l  «c^|j  tfj**-^'  Ju£  b^  Ij  ^^-^l  J  J*i  Ito^  J^  U 


The  banquet  ww  broken  up  bj  Abi  'U^min  sl'MlEtnJ 
ftod  ftl*Afi&ft%  who  bad  high  words  on  tb^  aobjeet  c^  tin 
origm&l  measnTB  of  ij^t.      Wben  the  giiBStd  departed,  thf 

[P.  77]  Shaikb  was  left  alooe  with  two  hooris.  Tbeii 
exceeding  be&utj  amazed  bim,  aod  he  wm§  laTisb  of  bu 
complimenie,  but  one  of  them  barst  into  laughter^  aaTimgi 
*Do  jou  know  who  I  am,  O  Ibn  MaDsur?  My  name  ib 
tbe  tJAQiiiorj  world  waa  H&mdtiii,  and  I  liTed  at  tbe 
Babul -'Imk  in  Aleppo.  I  worked  a  haDd-miU,  and  wai 
married  to  a  seller  of  odds  and  ends  fel^)^  who  diror^^ 
me  on  account  of  my  iU-smeUing  breath.     Being  one  of  tb« 


>  Tfaii  conplet  ind  the  thne  which  ioUow  in  dted  bf  Ibn  Kutaiba  (XotUe'i 
Btitrift,  p.  «).     Tbe  MS.  gi»(*  ^jfUal  Ji^  lor  ^\s*^  j^  ;   J 


-J 
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en  in  Aleppo,  I  renounoed  worldly  yatiities  and 
devoted  myself  to  the  service  of  God,  and  got  a  livelihood 
by  spinning.  Hence  I  am  what  you  see/  *  And  1/  said 
[P.  78]  the  other,  *  am  Taufik  al-Sauda,  I  was  a  servant  in 
the  Academy  at  Baghdad  in  the  time  of  the  Keeper  Abu 
Mansur  Muhammad  b.  'All,*  and  I  used  to  fetch  books  for 
the  copyists/ 

After  this  the  Shaikh^  wishing  to  satisfy  hia  curiosity 
concerning  the  creation  of  houri^,  was  led  by  an  angel  to 
a  tree  called  'The  Tree  of  the  Houris,'  which  was  laden 
with  every  sort  of  fruit  'Take  one  of  these  fruits/  said 
his  guide,  *  and  break  it/  And  lo !  there  came  forth 
therefrom  a  maiden  with  large  black  eyes,  who  informed 
the  Shaikh  that  she  liad  looked  forward  to  this  meeting 
four  thousand  years  ere  the  beginning  of  the  world 

[P.  79]  Now  the  Shaikh  wa^  fain  to  visit  the  people 
of  the  Fire,  and  to  increase  his  thankfulness  for  the  favour 
of  God  by  regarding  their  state,  in  accordance  with  His 
saying  (Kon,  zjcxvii,  49-55),  So  he  mounted  one  of  the 
horses  of  Paradise  and  fared  on.  And  after  a  space  he 
beheld  cities  crowned  with  no  lovely  light,  but  fall  of 
catacombs  and  dark  passes.  This,  an  angel  told  him,  was 
the  garden  of  the  'Ifrlts  who  believed  in  Muhammad  and  are 
mentioned  in  the  SuratuU-Ahkaf  and  in  the  SurataU-Jinn* 
And  lo !  there  was  an  old  man  seated  at  the  mouth  ot 
a  cave.  Him  the  Shaikh  greeted  and  got  a  courteous 
answer.  *  I  have  come,'  said  he,  '  seeking  knowledge  of 
[P.  80]  Paradise  and  what  may  perchance  exist  among  you 
of  the  poetry  of  the  Marids/  *  Surely/  said  the  greybeard, 
'you  have  hit  upon  one  acquainted  with  the  bottom  of  the 
matter,  one  like  the  moon  of  the  halo,  not  like  him  who 
burns  the  skin  by  filling  it  with  hot  butter,^  Aak  what 
you  please/ 


^  Letter  lix  (ed.  Margolioutb)  tJ  nddreetfed  to  tliU  pervon. 


UJ*^! 


whicU  also  meant  ■  •  daeunitwiit  moon.' 


i 
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'WHat  is  your  nam^F^  'I  am  Khaishafiidli,'  on©  of 
the  Banu  Sha'^abaa';  we  do  not  belong  to  the  race  of  IblfSj 
but  to  tbe  Jinn,  who  inhabited  the  ©artb  before  the  children 
of  Adam/  Then  the  Shaikh  iaid  :  '  Inform  me  concerning 
the  poetry  of  the  Jinn ;  a  writer  known  aa  al*Marzubani ' 
has  collected  a  good  deal  of  it'  (i^Ua  4«kj  {^  ^-^w^), 
•All  this  is  untraatworthy  non&euse/  rejoined  the  old  man. 
*What  do  men  know  about  poetry,  save  as  cattle  kno^ 
about  aatronomy  and  the  dimensions  of  the  earth  P  They 
have  only  fifteen  kinds  of  metre,  and  this  number  is  seldom 
exceeded  by  the  poeta,^  whereas  we  have  thousands  that 
[P.  81]  your  litt^ratenr  ^  never  heard  of*  »  ,  .  , 
Now  the  Shaikh's  enthusiasm  for  learning  made  him  say 
to  the  old  man,  *  Will  you  dictate  to  me  some  of  this  poetry  P 
In  the  transitory  world  I  occupied  myself  with  amassing 
scholarship,  and  gained  nothing  by  it  except  admittance 
to  the  great.  Prom  them,  indeed,  I  gained  pigeon's  milk 
in  plenty,  for  I  was  pulling  at  a  she-camel  whose  dugs  were 
tied'  -  .  .  ,  What  is  your  kunya,  that  I  may  honour 
you  therewith  ? '  *  Abu  Hadrash,'  said  he  j  'I  have  begotten 
of  children  what  God  willed.'     '0  Abu  Hadrash/  cried 

^  The  reading  is  not  quite  certain.  If  I  am  right,  j^am*1L^  is  the  Persian 
^  jO  **i;'^  s  cotton-seed.     Cf .  Mustard-seed,  the  name  of  the  fairy  in  A  Mid- 

iummsr  NighVi  I)r$om. 

'  I.e.  sons  of  Decrepitude. 

'  Oh.  378  or  384  a.h.  See  Ibn  Khallikan  (EnglUh  Trans,  by  De  Slane), 
iii,  67  leq.    Fihriat,  132  seq.    He  was  the  author  of  numerous  works  on  poetry, 

including  one  entitled  ^Jl^r.Jl  J)js5\  j\xJU\  c-^l::^ . 

*  MS.  ^^^U»  U^Juu  U  Ji. 

*  I  do  not  fully  understand  the  words  immediately  following :  ^»^\^  LtJia 

iJ<AJU  t-fljl  ^  (road  «l-.aJl).      Na*manu'l-Arak  is  a  ufddi  situated 
between  Mecca  and  t*^'if* 
'  ^^'  jj*^^^  j^j*^^  uJLi-1  A^l^^Jj  M,^  <^J::»^li 
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II 

I 


the  Shaikh,  *  how  is  it  that  you  have  white  hair,  while  the 
folk  of  Paradise  enjoy  perpetual  youth  ? '  *  In  the  past 
world/  said  he,  'we  received  the  power  of  transformation* 
and  one  of  us  mighty  aa  he  wished,  become  a  apeckled  snake 
or  a  sparrow  or  a  dove,  bat  in  the  next  world  we  are 
deprived  of  this  faculty*  while  men  are  clothed  in  beautiful 
forius.  Hence  the  saying,  **  Man  has  the  gift  of  hila  and 
[P,  82]  the  Jinn  that  of  /laula"  I  have  suffered  evil  from 
men,  and  they  from  me/  Abu  Hadra«h  then  related  how 
he  struck  a  youug  girl  with  epilepsy,  *  and  her  friends 
gathered  from  every  quarter  and  summoned  magicians  and 
physiciaDs  and  lavished  their  delicacies,  and  left  no  charm 
untried,  and  the  leeches  plied  her  with  medicines,  but  all 
the  time  I  never  budged  ( J. ;^  J  l^  ^J^c^i"  UL),  And  when 
she  died  I  sought  out  another,  and  so  on  like  this,  until 
God  caused  me  to  repent  and  refrain  from  sin,  and  to  Him 
I  render  praise  for  ever.' 

Then    the   old  man   recited  a   poem  describing  his  past 
life.     The  following  extracts  wiO  show  its  character  :^ — 


J  .^4^1 


\jyf^  ^^0^   tjj— ^1  ^j-iwaJIjj  Ij^ 


jLl^"j,;f 
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[P.  89] 


J 


J-i,     (4) 


Us) 


t^j|,^  ^^ImoaJU  >J.^1j-  Lt  Oat  ^^ 

',  .  '^Jri  X^tt  X^  UL 


Then  tlie  Shaikh  mqtiired  about  the  langtiagea  of  the  Jim 
aad  Abu  Hadrash  said  ;  '  We  are  a  people  of  sharp  w 
and  iotelligeoce,  aud  there  ia  none  of  ua  but  knows  all  tl 
tongue  of  men,  and  we  have  a  speech  besides  of  whic 
men  are  ignorant/  Ha  added  that  it  was  he  who  iEtix)duce 
the  Kor'aa  among  the  Jinn.  'I  journeyed  at  nightfall  i 
a  company  of  the  Jinn,  Marids  of  Yaman,  and  we  passed  b 
Yathrib  in  the  season  of  ripe  dates,  and  heard  a  marrellot 
chanling  that  showed  us  the  way  to  righteousness.*      S 

1  For  ibu  use  of  t«  «*«  Wright* §  AraBv  Grammar ^  ii,  276. 

•  Kor.,  Tii,  139. 

>  J\     ^t«1    ^^'f  ^^  oaiued  me  to  sleep  the  sleep  of  deatk. 

*  J^j  d  ^/t>  ^jj*»  1^^  -Hy^  Jj^*  vT  ^j  ^  ^* 
Ai,J\  J\  ^A^  Cf«*  LTTjJ  Ljw-*i  ,^p\  ^\  j^l,  Tbe  Ml 
r«*d«  ,f«J\  <ut«>    I  ^^^  ^°  Bumple  of  •Up>«  tucd  coUeotiTel;.    Ponib 


y 
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I  returned  to  my  people  and  told  them  the  news,  and  Bome 
[P.  84]  believed  eagerly,  the  more  so  as  they  were  punished 
for  eavesdropping    by   being    pelted   with    blazing    stars' 

*  O  Abu  Hadrash,'  exclaimed  the  Shaikh,  *  inform  me 
whether  this  "  pelting  *'  with  stars  existed  in  the  Ignorance, 
for  it  is  said  to  have  began  with  Islam.'  *  Dear  me!'  said 
the  old  man,  *  have  not  you  heard  the  lines  of  al- Audi  ? '  * — 

dj  J'-i^ji  i^JuLlI  (^If^ 

and  of  Au8  b.  Hajar? — 

Lit  SJUi^^iy^  j-li 

"  Pelting,"  however,  did  increase  at  the  time  of  Muhammad's 
mission/     Here  Abu  Hadrash  repeats  a  poem  of  his  owii^ 

*  ^}^  <^  ^i^  which  runs  to  sixty-seven  couplets  and 
covers  three  pages  of  manuscript.     It  begins  : 


^aj^< 


f\iL. 


wmik\^j9    li 


cn^*J- 


-aJl  J  (.LSj 


c^- 


J^\  J-^  J-i^,  JI>J&jf 


M^  cr-*  ji-'^  ^-^  l^  ^  '*>  I 

^■^MJail  ^j-^  J^ii-^  W^5  U^*^ 


*  PtThap*  al-Afwah  a) -Audi,  who  if  cited  feT«ral  timef  by  Yakut. 

*  This  utio  u  mwleaiding.    The  poem  ie  a  nptioA,  oonsidcnibiy  enUrged,  of  tho 
oue  that  preoedei  it. 


b»!i 


(>-?^^  c;?-*^  ^^ipl  v5^'  i>^ 

^  JIfifi.    Of.  Laenftiiti,  i,  2^6  :  ^*  ooTb  aTibm  csis^re  iiii4ii|ii«  kItw.*' 
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6&9 


Then,  having  recounted  sundry  malicioua  and  wicked  pranks, 
he  relates  his  conversion  to  Islam p  and  how  he  took  part  iu 
the  fighting  at  Badr,  Ohod,  and  other  battles  where  the 
believers  were  engaged*  The  final  exhortation  to  repentance 
was  like  a  spur  (he  says)  to  a  willing  steed : 


[P.  87] 


JL^y^  la— el^  ^-S,^  i^jlitf 


The  Shaikh  marvelled  at  what  he  heard  from  this  Jinnl,  but 
would  not  stay  with  him  longer,  so  he  farewelled  him  and 
[^went  on  his  way.  After  meeting  the  lion  which  devoured 
Jtba  b.  Abl  Lahab  and  the  wolf  which  wounded  the 
Aslamite^   in  the  Prophet's  time,  he  came  to  a  tent  like 

the  but  of  a  shepherdess  (l^\j  i^l  cA^  ^^).  Inside 
^was  a  man  who  lacked  the  aureole  of  the  people  of  Paradise, 
ad  hard  by  grew  a  sorry  bush  with  scentless  fruit.  Hutai'a 
(for  it  was  he)  told  the  Shaikh  that  intercession  was  made 
for  him  on  account  of  his  sincerity  in  the  verses :' 

I 


[P.  89] 


^- 


'Were    you    not    pardoned,'    said    the    Shaikh,    *for    the 
lines  ? — 

^iW  (^^^  '^j^^  cM-i  ^jf* 


•  Th6  proTerb  U  \I^    (or   l::^jU)   w:^3    fpl  kj:^\^  (Freytag. 
Arahmn  iVowyAiu,  ii,  3U0). 

*  I  e^ttjiot  Gxplftin  thb  nUiuioa. 

»  Cit«d  in  U4tu4aiu'l-Adah,  p.  85,  where  it  is  said  that  Hatai'ft  in  hia 
ptexitj  npMted  the  first  couplet  aeTtiiml  luufit  until  he  happened  to  catch  sight 
lis  own  iM«  in  a  pond. 


wi^M 


Mm 
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*No,'  seid  te,  'the  idea  hnd  been  expressed  by  rtgbteoi 
men  before  me,  and  I  did  not  practise  what  I  preached 
Then  the  Shaikh  a^ked  for  Zibrikan  b,  Badr,*  and  Hotai 
said :  '  He  is  a  chieftain  in  this  world  a8  in  the  I&at ;  1 
profited  by  my  satire  when  othere  failed  to  profit  by  i4 
praise.' 

Leading     him,    the     Shaikh     passed     on»    and     as     1 
approached  the  place  which  coramanda  a  view  of  Heli-fii 

(jUl  Jl  «JL&Jk!l),  he  saw  al-Khanaa  of  Sulaim,  who  eai^ 

*I  wished  to  behold  Sakhr,  so  I  clambered  up  and  saw  hi 
like  a  lofty  peak  with  fire  blazing  on  its  summit.  An 
he  said  to  me,  **  Your  worda  ha¥e  come  true,"  meaning  a 

verae — 

4f  I14JI  f^  (j^  ^^5 


Aj  d  %1^£  Jl^ 


Then  the  Shaikh  ascended  and  introduced  himself  to  Tbil 
who  was  suffering  horrible  tortures.  'My  profession,*  snj 
he,  *was  that  of  a  scholar/  'A  had  profession/  rejoine 
Iblisj  'though  it  may  afford  a  bare  livelihood,  it  brinj 
no  comfort  to  one's  family,  and  surely  it  makes  the  fe^ 
stumble-  How  many  like  thee  bath  it  destroyed  !  Bi 
[P.  90]  what  of  Ba^^r  b.  Burd?  He  has  a  peonlii 
claim  upon  me,  for  he  used  to  pay  me  compliments,  aa  n 
other  poet  ever  did,  and  he  soys : 


pi  ^\  ^  ^y^  J4?i 


UU 


r-^'j 


.     .     .     .     And  lo  I  he  met  Basbshar  b.  Burd,  whose  sigl 
had  been  restored  to  him  that  he  might  see  his  tortur© 


I  Hul^'t'f  pstroa^  wliom  he  qoarrolled  with  and  satiriied,    Zihri^in  appeiJi 
to  *Om&r,  and  the  pt^et  wtm  thrown  mt<}  pmon. 
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and  *0  Abu  Mu*adh/  cried  the  Shaikh,  'your  poetry  was 
aa  excellent  m  your  belief  T^as  vile,  I  used  to  repeat  some 
of  your  verses/  and  felt  pity  for  you,  hoping  that  you 
might  be  overtaken  by  penitence,  e.g*  your  verses — 


^AJ  L^ 


iJV 


and  your  versea^ — 

[P,  91]  1—Z^\  ^_:^T  ^U*--S  LJt^ 

In  this  poem  you  employ  ji-*^^  ^s  ^  rhyme.^  Now  if  you 
meant  the  plural  of  J^^  you  have  done  wrong,  for  Jaj 
never  makes  this  plural.  And  if  you  made  the  h  of  JuJi 
sdA'm,  you  have  erred.  You  must  not  adduce  irregular 
examplea,  such  as  are  found  in  Uie  verse  of  al-AkhtaP — 


and  in  the  verae — 


UjT  AJJI  diJ 


^Vcf^ 


^  Five  TDor«  dintichs  tte  quoted,     Tha  poem  to  which  thty  b«loDg  ts  ia 
^^Afif,  ill,  37  seq, 
»  It  u  not  so  uaed  in  the  Ters<?*  cited  in  Jgh^nl, 
*  i^ii^iin »  ed.  Salbanl,  p.  137,  where  the  Terse  Lb  giTeo  tn  this  form  : 

jtjy  ^U  A^  L.^  w->-L— J 

i     iUC-  )  are  meatioDied  ad  ioc. 


m 
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As  for  Jamll*d  verse  * — 

tiiiey  are  wrong  who  read  w^,  meaniog  5pi.  The  correct 
rendermg  it  S^^  Lb,  "a  black  crow  having  oo  speck  of 
whita."  ji^l  ia  synonymous  with  tSpX^y  which  is  an 
epithet  applied  to  the  crow  on  account  of  the  ah  or  tu  ess 
of  its  leg-tendon.'     The  poet  says : 

^  ^  *  i  ' 


iJ^JU^jJ\ 


Jw:u(j^ JJ-oeT  |-:j^t J 


9i 


1 


[P.  92]  Then  the  Shaikh  met  Imra'ii'1-Kais,  whom  he 
questioned  concerning  the  grammar  and  metre  of  aome  of 
hii  ¥erses,^  and  *Antara  the  ' AWite,  '  What  ails  you  ? ' 
asked  the  Shaikh^  obserTing  'Antara'i  astonishment  at 
hearing  so  much  poeLrj,  'One  would  think  you  had 
never  said : 

*  Not  in  Jghani,  tu,  77  sqq. 

'  MS.  i*\jjjj  rn°{\  y  ^u^  ^  ^ter  h&n<^  l^AS  drawn  a  line  through  the  hamza, 
I  do  not  remember  an  instance  of  tU  applied  to  a  bird ;  this,  howerer,  gives 
the  meaning  required.  Cf.  A^^[^^  =  hopping  or  hobbling,  as  though  shackled 
(Lane,  8,v.),  The  crow  {Annota  comix)  cannot  be  described  as  *\.T.d\  >■*•  , 
One  might  suggest,  on  palaeographical  grounds,  ^UmJ  y«Afi3 ;  ^  don't  know 
what  the  ornithologists  say. 

*  Cf.  the  tradition  cited  in  Damlri  (article  t— >^ -i)  • 

*  Ablwardt,  Ths  Dlvant,  xlviii,  8,  24,  39,  73 ;  lix,  14,  16  ;  xx,  68. 

*  JfH*allakat   37  sqq.      The  commentators  explain    j^Skil\    i ■■r-i!\    u 

(a)  dinar,  (b)  bowl.     Abu'l-*Ala  suggests  that  it  refers  to  the  MJi,  i-«-»  the 

poet  Ba)rs,  like  Hafiz,  that  he  has  pawned  his  embroidered  cloak  in  order  to 
purchase  wine. 
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When  I  recall  your  Hue 

T  say  to  myself,  **Thi8  was  spoken  when  the  sum  of  existing 
poetry  was  sraall  and  retained  in  the  memory,  whereas  now 
there  are  more  lizards  than  hunters  and  all  the  world  is 
wise  instead  of  ignorant."'  Had  you  heard  all  the  poetry 
that  ha«  been  written  since  the  sending  of  Muhanamad,  you 
rould  rebuke  yourself  for  this  statement  and  would  recognize 
that  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  declared  by  Habib  b.  Aus:' 

[P.  97]         ih'j^  U  ^Ul ^p^J\  j^:,  J^ ^ 


JU-^^ 


iu-» 


*  Who  18  this  HablbP'  asked  *Antara.     'A  poet  of  Islam,* 
aid  the  Shaikh,  and  recited  some  more  of  his  poetry.     'The 

""ideas,*  said  *Antara,  'are  genuinely  Arabic,  but  he  has  taken 
the  details  from  me,  though  plagiarism  is  not  approved  by 
some  people.*  *  *  It  is  just  the  borrowed  part  that  is 
criticized/  retorted  the  iShaikh    with  a  smile  of  triumph. 

*  Borrowing  is  frequent  in  the  ancient  poetry ;  not,  however, 
such  wholesale  borrowing  as  HabIb  was  guilty  of  *    .    .    ,    . 

Now  he  saw  'Alkama  b.   *Abada  and  exclaimed ;    *  How 

I    takis   s^i^^    to    be  uitruiiitive  hen  «  ha»  seiw©   and  discemmenfc,    is 
a  oomioiBwur  {w  mttUifwt  and  $itpfr*  in  Latin). 
>  The  author  of  Uio  IfAmiUa,    Thmd  vctmh  are  foimd  Ln  the  Brit  Mas.  MS. 
7,fi3S,  L  \U,  with   ^    for    ^Li^   m  the  firat  beyt  and   i^^    for 

ii-JaC*!  .     ^  i^-^l^**-  ^^L>^  L«  **  eipkinxfd  by  an  interlinear  note :  \^  ^1 

A^Li  w-?jJkJ  t«     JljS.     If  appears  from  the  uolir^j  of  Abu  T&mmim  in  the 

i^ui  that  he  gave  great  offence  to  Di*bil  b.  'All  hj  hi«  habit  of  '  cooTejing' 
^  adapting  ihe  poetry  of  others. 

i.ft.l.B.  1900.  47 
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(uJJliliJ  J^I^I).    Kd  not  y< 

Lvail   you?*^ — meaning   tia    p06 

'And  wliEt  k  the  sigoifio&tioa 


I 


your  plight  grieyei  me  1 

two   striDgg  of  pearl  ^   i 
rtymed  in  ^^  and  m^ 
w^^i  in  your  verte  ?  * — 

[P,  99]  S^j  Ia/j  U  ^I  .^JlXII  Uj 

»4^  ^Jj*^  ^j^  UfJ  kar 

Has  it  the  traditional  sense  (Jjjj,  ^JJ^  likj^],  or  does  it  mean 
**a  tomb'*?"  *  Surely/  said  'Alkama,  'yon  are  seeking 
smiles  from  one  who  is  sad,  and  are  wishing  to  double  up 
the  dates  when  they  are  dry.^  Mind  your  business,  0  saved 
one  I*  The  Shaikh  said:  *  If  sincere  verses  containing  no 
praise  of  God  could  intercede  for  any,  your  verses  describing 
womea  *  would  have  interceded  for  you.  And  I  am  anxious 
to  know  what  you  mean  by  l^i^  ipU-  :'  for  Af^  is  variously 
explained  as  =  I^,  i.e.  ^ji^i  by  substitution  of  itdw  for  one 
of  the  mlrtu;  as  A>- $  i*^- j*^  *  the  wdw  being  damma^d 
by  poetic  license;  and  as  that  which  is  made  to  circulate 
(l|/  j*^^)  among  the  drinkers.  And  what  does  jr~^  signify 
in  your  phrase  JUjs)1  ^  l^iii^?*  SSome  connect  it  with 
[P.  100]  J^pjl  ^  JJl^l^Lc^^,  others  with^^j^  in  the 
sense  of  froth  or  flesh  or  soft  hair.' 

'Alkama  gave  no  heed  to  the  Shaikh's  questions,  so  he 
passed  on  to  *Amr  b.  Kulthiim  and  said :  *  I  wish  that  you 
had  not  committed  sindd  in  your  verse '  {Mu'allaka,  78). 

*  i^ljlj  lU^  „. ,  According  to  Hammad  al-Rawiya  these  poems  were 
called  JbjJl  H^jfioj  (Ahlwardt,  Bemerkungen  ubei'  die  Aeehtheit  der  alUn 
Arabitehen    Oidiehtef    p.    67),   but   Abil*l  -  'Ala  must  have  known  them  as 

'  ii  in  The  Divdnt, 

*  liii,  ihtd. 

*  ii,  7,  ibid. 

*  The  Divans,  ii,  8-10. 
'  xiii,  38,  ibid. 
'  xiii,  51,  ibid. 


n 


read 


•  Verily,'  be  answered,  *  brothers  ttre  three  or  four,  and 
atDong  them  is  the  lame  or  the  one-eyed,  yet  tbey  are 
not  blamed  on  this  account*  How,  then,  when  they  reach 
a  hundred  in  number  P'  Aflter  the  Shaikh  had  informed 
*Amr  of  the  controversies  caused  by  ^?^  {Mu^aUaka^  2) 
and  *Il-uJ»  %  {Mu'aUaku,  20),*  he  saw  Harith  al-Yashkuri 

(Harith  b.  al-Hilli:sa)  and  said  to  him :  *  Truly,  you  have 
made  the  rdtrla  weary  of  explaining  your  verse  [Ma^allaka^ 
18)  *     .     .     .     .     And  you  have  said  excellently :  * 

^  Abii  TammtiiD  madu  ii  elmilAi  extiuae  for  i  bud  ?erBe  {J0/in%  zv,  100)  < 

*  AbttU-'Al&  defeDdd  the  reftdiag  >l^^«^  ^«  oq  Iwq  grounds:    (a)  it  ii 

jorerDed  by  %  J\  J  or  ^LXj  5  understood,  u  one  saya  i,t«  ^  k,^^^  ^ 

UjI>^  Si  3^»>"  I  tn«*ftii»g  that  Hitim'i  generosity  is  too  well  knovu  ta  require 

mention;  (5)  ilL^  ^^  is  Ultc  Iaa  ^^  ijUS!  LsJW  dUU  Ijl^l  i^^ 

}0  ^\  Ju:  •Ul  ^^^  ^^  ^5. 

'  The  Shiiilch  accuses  Hrlrilb  of  cnramHtiu^  in  this  veraw  the  fault  knows  t» 
ikw&  ;  on  what  grounds  it  r^i  ditHcult  to  stM^.     Hb  ubu  dies  Hirith*»  verie  : 


JO- 


^\UU'^l^>jj3^,-=<ll*i 


rnniirkin^  that  the  poet  hms  combined  the  TocnliMiion  of  the  *hin  with  elision 
of  the  yii»  which  i^  rare  lod  bud.  In  Chr^M$im%  Arabye  PoeU,  p.  417.  the 
reading  is: 

which  ii  eipUined,  on  the  suihonty  t>f  Ahii  Hilal  d-'Aakiiri :       *  ^J\  rS  j(  J 

('*  where  ignorance  b  bliM,  ^tu  folly  to  be  wise**).     Anothor  ytriant  gives 

f 
\^^'  i.--%Jfl  L<.     Appftrently  the  Shaikh  takos  ^^  ^  Uu-£-,  whereaa, 

of  coarso,  it  is  ^  *^*  ^  the  Energetic  form  of  the  ImpeimtiTft,  which  is  the 
rending  in  Ash'^m,  ix,  IfiL     He  oomporeft  the  ?e»e  : 

jj}jj^\  k-UJi  ^\jji  uXj  j,ij 

making  &e  obeenfRtion  that        ■.,*,7  should  be  written  ^'L£j,  becauae  when 
lh»  «4ib>i  ii  vocniiscd  the  elided  f>dhn  retnmf, 
*  ChriHkm  Am^^t  iW/«,  p.  il8« 


iMi 


ij^^ 
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[P.  102]  ^uJ^^j^'iiJ^l 

In  th©  tiioe  of  the  Ignorance  they  used  to  tether  (^^^mXj^j) 
the  dead  man's  camel  beside  hia  grave,  maiDtaiotng  tbafc 
on  the  day  of  Judgment  he  would  find  her  raised  for  him 
and  would  mount  her.  May  her  ahouldcr  be  too  weak  to 
bear  his  weight !  But  alas  !  men  come  to  Judgment  naked, 
barefooted,  without  provision.  This  is  the  same  cast-off 
camel  that  is  mentioned  in  your  verse  '  {Mu'ailaka^  14), 

Then  the  Shaikh  departed  to  converse  with  Tarafa,  and 
quoted  his  verse  {Mu'aliakaj  47),  which,  said  he,  is  attributed 
by  some  to  'Adi  b*  Zaid,  though  it  is  more  in  your  style 
(<iui^  i_iUiC  ^j),  'And  the  grammarians  are  at  aixea  and 
seTens  about  your  verse  (Mu'allaka,  56),  which,  however, 
not  more  anomalous  than  the  verse  ^ — 


3Lj  ^^jt^^^^  ^r^  (^^^ 


[P.  103]  Ml-^  i:f^  3'  w^U  3j 

But  you  have  done  an  extraordinary  thing  in  the  verses — 


r^" 


»  Kdmil,  221. 

*  This  couplet  is  discussed  by  Lane  under  ^g  ,     Ahlwardt  {The  Dirans, 

p.  IaO)  reads  {sic)  "y^ju  j^^JJl^. 

'  MS.     ^^  or        -'gr*^     for  which  a  marginal  note  gives    :1^>-^ ,     An 
unmetrical  variant  of  the  second  migrd*  is  written  on  the  margin:  Ljj  itVji 


J^J 


•1 
J'  • 


^ 
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though  this  18  in  keeping  with  the  Arabic  idiom  (i^JijJi^ 
wjJ^  (^jClUi-<  *XJ[Lj).     The  metre  is  that  of  tho  poem  of 

MurakkiA^ — 

and  of  al-A'sha'a  line — 
The  Baid : 


J  lU^  U  U 


*-  A  '  ^   \ 


\_fe 


-:  ,S 


f  JT 


Now  this  is  a  departure  from  the  system  of  aKKhalll  ,  .  .  .' 
And  the  Shaikh  turned  his  head  in  expectation  and  saw 
Aua  h.  Hajar,  and,  *  0  Aus,*  eaid  he,  *  your  companions  are 
dumb  to  the  questioner,  but  1  hope  to  receive  an  answer 
from  you.  I  never  cease  to  admire  your  poem  in  /,  where 
you  mention  the  jiuja  (leathern  bag),  for  after  a  description 
of  the  bow  you  say : 

[P.  104]  Iii)\  31  \4J>  ,j*^  ^^i-^ 


^  Wiltars  on  prosody  i^rrae  that  tbeee  verses  ^'have  no  proper  metre/'  S«e 
j^Ttag,  Darguhunff  dtr  Arobisth^m  Verahmti,  p.  251  ;  Nuldf^ke'i*  Bfttratft, 
^.  16,  This  eiplaina  the  Alluaton  in  AbiiU-*Air8  Letter*  (ed.  ^tHrg^yiiouth}, 
p.  84 :  **  And  we  hofe  obsenred  that  many  of  tho»e  who  write  terse  nccordtn^ 
to  rule  have  tned  the  metre  of  al-Mura^JpEh.  supposing  that  people's  t<L3ies  are 
not  sTCTse  to  such  experiments  in  these  dap/*  The  author  is  al-Murii|p]cbh 
al-Akbar  {Jgh^ni,  t,  1S9  S(|tj.)- 

*  MS.  A«v^l ,    I  have  not  found  thia  rers^  elsewhere* 

*  Sm  Fmkta^B  tspkoaiioB  of  thia  rone  in  ZDHG.,  vol.  xlii^  p.  112. 
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*  Oh/  exclaimed  Aus,  '  would  that  I  had  been  Darim,^  of 
whom  the  proverb  epeaka !  Overpowered  by  thirst,  I  behold 
the  semblance  of  a  river  before  my  eyes,  but  when  I  draw 
a  draught  therefrom^  I  find  it  burning  fir©*  Wora€  men  than 
I  have  entered  Paradi^.  Mercy  is  a  wiodfall,  like  wealth 
in  the  traniitory  world/  M  only  wanted/  said  the  Shaikh, 
*to  g«t  these  words  from  you,  that  I  might  deliver  thera 
to  the  people  of  Paradise,  saying,  "Aus  told  me/'  and 
*'  Abu  Shuraih  informed  me/' '  .  ,  ,  .  Then  after 
discussing  the  verae^— 

[P.  105]  IjAjy  ,\jj  Ljbl^^  J-*W 

^Jj^\j  L^\  Jl/  jM  \4 

the  Shaikh  continued :  *  I  dislike  your  liae — 

for  JljJ  does  not  occur  except  in  words  that  have  a  doubled 
radicalj  though  one  says  /Ife  ^\  JlrJ-^  If^  ijl3/ 

Now  he  saw  lo  the  Fire  a  maa  whose  features  he  could 
not  distinguish,  and,  *0  miserable  wretch,'  he  cried,  'who 
are  youP'  He  answered:  *I  am  Abu  Kabir*  of  Hudhail, 
*Amir  b.  al-Hulais.'  'Indeed/  said  the  Shaikh,  *you  are 
one  of  the  chiefs  of  Hudhail,  but  I  do  not  commend  you 
for  saying  in  one  poem : 

J*X»/«  ^j^  |«^  jj-C  (J^y*^J' 

then  in  another : 

> 

and  in  a  third : 

^C^  cr^  J-tr-^  cr^  J^jt^j^ 

»  i)*^  c^^j'  (Freytag,  Arabum  Froverhia,  ii,  817). 

'MS.  JLLkAssI    ^\>  f  .      See  Slbawaihi  (ed.  Derenbourg),  toI.  i,  p.  121 ; 
Fischer  in  ZDMG.,  toI.  xlix,  p.  106  seq. 
'  SBWA.,  Tol.  cxxTi,  p.  rr  of  Geyer's  Becension. 

•MS.  i^^U 


poverty 
you  never  show    variety  in    comnaoncing    a   poem?*     Al- 
Asma*i   ascribes    to   yoa  only    theae    three  kasidas,  though 
it  is  related  that  he  credits  you  with  the  poem  rhymed  in  r, 

which  begins : 

j-^A^  y;-^  ^fa^  ^^  iJ-^^jr^J^ 

Yet  how  fine  are  your  verses  :* 

[P,  106]  4j  4^yLj  |J  *U11  iX'b};  xXij 

|j4H^  )e^j^^  j^y^  i^ 

^  i  \  -ill  iT^UsiT  ^!^ii;i  jui 

'What  of  Sakhru'UGhayyP'  asked  the  Shaikh. 
[And  lo!  there  was  Sakhr  close  at  hand,  and  the  Shaikh 
said :]  '  How  fares  your  Dahma,  who  though  she  was  young 
and  delicate  had  no  part  or  lot  in  your  pb'ghted  troth,  but 
liar  love  inspired  you  with  dread  P  ^     Hence  you  say :  ^ 


«^  * 


*  Not  in  the  portion  of  tbe  HudhalitA  poeoii  thtl  kii  boon  pnbUslied  br 

'  MS.  ^uiii. 

•  Tke  text  btf : 

EoMgiritll,  CifViuM  J?«iiMili<»nM«i,  p.  12* 
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And  what  ia  become  of  your  Talid  ?  *  Tour  thoughts  are 
diverted  from  him  by  the  doom  that  you  ahall  abide  in 
Hell  for  eveip  and  it  behoYos  you  to  forget  him,  even  us 
a  wild  animal  heeds  not  the  bleeding  of  its  leg-tendon  ^  .  .  / 
Now  he  saw  a  man  writhing  in  anguish,*  and  asked  his 
name.  It  waa  al-Akhtal,  the  Ta^libite,  *  This/  he  cried, 
'  is  the  end  of  your  poetry  in  praise  of  wine.  How  the  lords 
were  thrilled  by  your  verses  :  * 

[P.  107]  Said  the  Tagj^libite  :  '  I  drew  the  spear-shaft 
along  and  faced  the  in  ail -clad  warrior,^  and  when  I  parted 
from  the  woeful  world  I  hoped  that  my  devout  soul  would 
be  summoned  to  bliss,  but  Fate  ruled  otherwise/  '  You 
made  two  mifitakea/  answered  the  Shaikh  :  *  in  rejecting 
Islam  and  in  embracing  a  life  of  pleasure  under  the  wing 
of  Yazld  b.  Mu'awiya.  You  preferred  the  transitory  to  the 
eternal.  How,  then,  can  you  escape  punishment  ? '  (c-i-Ci 
jbJb  v-Xl).  Al-Akhtal  heaved  a  great  sigh  that  astonished 
the  Zabaniya,  and  exclaimed :  '  Oh  for  the  days  of  Yazid, 
when  I  inhaled  the  perfume  of  ambergris  and  mint,  and 
jested  with  him  as  a  friend,  and  he  suffered  roe  with  the 
sufferance  of  the  noble !  How  many  an  embroidered  robe 
did  he  give  me  to  deck  myself  withal,  and  proudly  I  trailed 

>  Son  of  §a]±r  (ibid.,  p.  36  sqq.). 
»  MS.  J^.J  -v^ .    I  read^jlfl-^ 


I 


*  DivSn,  ed.  Salhani,  p.  3.    Ten  more  distichs  are  cited. 
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ltd  Bkirt  at  mora  and  eve  I  Methinks  I  see  again  the 
einging-girls  lifting  up  their  voices  before  him  and  singing 
to  him  his  own  verses ; 

And  one  day  when  I  was  drunk  and  confused  (iXL«), 
I  said :  ^ 

lf::i-^U  i.U>-JuJI  iiJL^l 

lie  did  not  vouchsafe  me  a  smile,  but  quivered  in  his 
passion  like  the  sword -blade,*  *  Hence  your  banishment 
from  bliss '  (ti^.l  13  ^)»  aaid  the  Shaikh.  *  Did  not 
[P,  108]  you  know  that  the  man  waa  a  recalcitrant  and 
a  climber  of  the  mountains  of  sin  ?  What  did  you  learn 
of  his  religion?  Waa  he  a  Unitarian,  or  did  you  find  him 
associating  others  with  God  (Ia^^  uX-*J1  i^^^*  *  ^^ 
used  to  admire  these  verses/ '  said  al-Akhtal : 


^J^\  ^j4^  ^^  ^^^ 


I  Thii  diiUob  ftod  tiro  others  aro  in  Mmil^  211.     Abu*l-*AU  cites  t  fourth, 
«     «        II     **   .« 

t 
>  DtvaH,  ed,  Salham,  p.  389,    J|  u  omiltcd  iu  the  MS. 

'  From  thfi  Shaikh's  nf^xt  rem/irk  it  U  pbin  that  ol-.Vkhtal  b  qnotiog  bts  own 
a,  but  a^j  Are  noi^  I  think,  in  SolhAiii*!  edition  oi  the  Mmn, 


'  Be  EGoursed !  *  cried  the  Shaikh.  '  The  poets  of  Paraditd 
and  HeU  have  forgotten  their  panegyric  and  love-poetry. 
You  alone  cleave  to  infidelity  and  miachief/ 

Now  the  Shaikh,  after  a  brief  passage  of  arms  with 
[P.  109]  Iblls,  wearied  of  talking  to  the  people  of  Hell, 
and  departed  towards  his  lofty  pavilion,  but  when  he  had 
gone  a  mile  or  two,  it  occurred  to  him  that  he  had  not 
asked  for  Muhalhil  and  the  Murakkishan,  and  that  he  had 
neglected  al-Shanfara  and  Ta'abbata  Sharran.  So  he  re- 
traced his  steps,  and  found  Muhalhil,  and  having  questioned 
him  about  the  derivation  of  his  name,  '  Al- Asma'i,'  he  said, 
*  rejects  the  verse  ascribed  to  you  :* 


'  MS.     ^„^  or     _4,^_ 

'  MS.  Ull^ .     I  cannot  explain  the  allnsion. 
'  Cf.  the  Tene  f  al-Mutalammii : 

A^L-i  ^<2^  jj>^^^  Vi::JJ.^  1  jLi 
cited  in  Chritium  Arabic  FoeU,  p.  341,  with  the  following  note  : 


■% 
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i^\  J^\  iu^p  LJ  L 

ting  tbat  it  is  modem,  though  Ahu  Zaid  cites  it  and 
defends  it  as  genuine/  *What  is  al-Asmal's  ground  of 
objection  P'  'He  affirms  that  J^^l  and  j^'  are  not  used 
in  the  sense  of  "threaten,"  or  with  reference  to  clouds/ 
'  A  false  criticism/  cried  Muhalhil :  '  this  verse  was  spoken 
by  one  who  had  a  sound  knowledge  of  idiom,  either  mo  or 
another.  Hold  fast  to  it  and  turn  your  back  on  foolish 
sayings.'  Then  the  Shaikh  approached  aUilurakkiah  al- 
[P.  Ill]  Akbar,  and  said:  *God  give  you  ease,  0  injured 
youth  I  In  the  past  world  I  always  grieved  for  what  befell 
you  at  the  hands  of  the  Ghafalite,*  of  the  Banii  Ghufaila 
b*  Kasit — be  he  accursed  I  Some  Moslems  depreciate  your 
poem  in  m,'  which  in  my  opinion  is  a  jewel.  A  certain 
scholar  used  to  consider  it  and  the  poem  in  m^  composed 
by  al-Murakkish  al-Asghar  inferior  to  the  Mufaddalite 
poems,  but  his  judgment  is  unreasonable.  These  verses 
are  sometimes  attributed  to  you  :  ^ 

'  I  chose  for  Hind  a  piece  of  arak-wood  ; 
Alas  !  but  who  shall  give  it  into  her  hand  ? 
0  my  friends,  take  that  path  (God  send  you  good  !), 
Tho'  far  it  lead  you  from  your  own  dear  land* 
Tell  her :  '  We  come  not  erring  and  a%tray> 
But  only  to  salute  thee  left  our  way/  '* 

I  do  not,  however,  find  them  in  your  divan/     •     •    •     . 

JU^  ^j\^  j/  JU  "ij  ^^\y  oiiJ  \3\  ^j^  jjj  j5*^3\  JU 
:  ^^,4Jl\  us--^  ^\^  \JLa^  Ua  j^^  ^\ 


1  Aeoordini^  to  Jj^m,  r,  189  »qq.,  al-Mumk^ifiii  loved  hii  eomui  Aiima*, 
the  dragbter  of  *Aut  h.  Malik,  who  ?av«^  ber  in  niArriuge  to  a  nuui  of  Murid. 
F^Mnbly  this  Ghni/ilito  repr«fl«&t«  the  busbiuid  o(  Asmh\ 

»  8«ep.  T07t  nule  K 

«  ^^^l,  %,  128  loq. 


m 
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HaTiDg  conv^ersed  a  little  with  al-Mumkkieh  al-Ajs^ar 
and  al'Shanfara,  th©  Sbaikb  accosted  Ta*abbata  Sharran. 
'  la  there  any  trath/  he  aaked^  *  id  the  Btorj  of  your 
marriage  with  the  ghouls  ?  *  and  he  quoted  the  veriea : 

J^li£  ^M\  uLfcSd  3  ij.,-*.  J 

[P.  113]  'I  infer  that  you  are  the  author  of  these  verses 
from  your  use  of  jVi^  as  the  masdar  of  i-UaJl  ♦xf<J,  i.e.  ate 
colocynth-seed.     The  form  is  like  ^J-ij  in  the  verse — 

It  is  regular,  though  rare  in  poetry.     Abu  Zubaid  says : 

Ta'abbata  Sharran  made  no  reply  except  *  All  men  are 
liars/  and  as  the  Shaikh  perceived  that  little  was  to  be 
gleaned  among  the  people  of  Hell,  he  left  them  in  eternal 
woe  and  set  off  for  his  abode  in  Paradise.     On  the  way 
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he  met  Adam,  and  fell  into  a  diacussion  of  some  Ter8ea»^ 
the  authorahtp  of  which  Adam  vehemeDtly  denied ;  and, 
[P,  115]  advancing  furtherp  he  came  to  a  delectable  garden 
where  snakea  were  gambolling  and  balancing  themseWea 
10  the  water*  He  marvelled  that  snakes  should  exist  in 
Paradise,  but  God  Almighty  inspired  one  of  them  with 
knowledge  of  what  was  passing  through  his  mind,  and  it 
said :  '  Did  you  never  hear  of  I>hatu'l-Safa,  who  paid  her 
friend  in  his  own  coin?'' 

[P.  117]  After  listening  to  her  tale,  the  Shaikh 
conversed  with  another  snake  who  had  lived  in  the  house 
of  Hasan  al-Basri  and  leanied  the  whole  Kor'an  from  his 
dictation.  He  asked  her  whether  the  tradition  was  correct 
that  Hasan  used  to  read     L^h  ^li  (Kor.,  \%  96).     The 

snake  answered  :  *  I  heard  him  pronouncing  it  thus,  and 
imitated  him,  but  on  his  death  I  betook  myself  to  the 
house  of  Abu  'Amr  b.  aI-*Ala»  and  conceived  an  aversion 
to  Hasan's  reading  of  ^W  *nd  J^ac^l .  When  Abu  *Amr 
died»  I  went  to  Kufa  and  dwelt  with  Hamza  b.  Habib, 
and    from  him   I   heard   several  readings*  abominated   by 

Arabic  scholars This  is  to  lock  the  door  of  Arabic 

idiom  (ijjJl  H- 'M  ij^P-      ^^^  Farkan  is  not  subject  to 


9aA  iht  first  two  disticlis  of  iho  poem  cited  by  M*a*udi,  MttH^'u*i'Mahtt^t 
roL  i,  p.  66. 

<  H«re  fnlli^ws  ehd  story  of  the  nuike  and  the  two  brothen  (Freytog,  Arahtm 
rUa,  ii,  336).  Tbe  diction  m  Isrgelj  dnwn  trota  Nabi^u's  poem  {The 
s,  XT),  part  of  whkb  ii  quoted,      {kmj^\  i*-  i^J  ^    'dweller  in  the  rock* 


,41J. 


»«    (.U^jVTj    [ir.    lu    ^j^    (nT,  27).    ^^^1  jjj;j 
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poetical  Heenie.  Doubtless  poetry  aflTords  examplei  like 
[P.  118]  tJiese Ab  for  the  lines  of  the  r^jiu — 

thia  is  an  extraordinary  case.  Th©  origtaal  form 
M^  — U,  which  is  metrically  correct.  Those  who  cite  the 
verse  maintain  that  the  author  wished  to  make  the  ending 
j«y  \J:-^^  correspond  exactly  with  ^  t^  Jj .  So  in  the  verse 
of  the  Hudhalit€  ^— 

the  grammariaos  assert  that  the  author's  dislike  of  %ihdf 
induced  him  to  read  iJfjU^  ;  but  this  theory  breaks  down, 
for  many  verses  in  the  poem  admit  zihafi  and  it  oocurs 
in  all  poems,  Arabic  and  non-Arabic  alike.  It  is  said  that 
al-A|sraa*i  never  heard  the  Arabs  read  this  verse  except 
with  the  pronunciation  j^,  a  fact  which  (in  itself)  does 
not  weaken  the  position  of  the  grammarians,  since  they  must 
have  derived  their  reading  from  persons  well  acquainted 
with  idiom'  (i^Uai3\  Jjbl). 

The  Shaikh  was  astounded  to  hear  this  snake.  *  Will 
[P.  119]  you  not  stay  awhile  with  me?'  she  continued. 
*  I  can  split  my  skin  whenever  I  please,  and  become  as 
lovely  a  lady  as  there  is  in  Paradise.'  But  he  moved  away 
at  a  quick  pace,  muttering  to  himself :  '  How  should  one 
incline  to  a  snake  whose  excellence  is  poison  and  her  purpose 
a  sudden  attack  P '  And  as  he  fared  on  his  way  he  met  the 
[P.  120]  damsel  who  had  come  forth  from  the  fruit,  and 
they  glided  through  the  sand-hills  together.  She  quoted 
some  verses'  of  Imru'u'l-Kais,  which  reminded  the  Shaikh  of 

>  Mutanaj^l^il  b.  *Uwaimir.    The  verse  is  cited  in  Sibawaihi,  toI.  ii,  p.  63, 
Jamharatu  aah^dri  U'*Arabj  p.  119,  and  elsewhere. 
»  T/te  Divdnt,  xlviii,  26-28. 
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that  poet'a  adventure  at  Daratu  Juljul,*  and  God  Almighty 
created  black-eyed  houris  (one  of  whom  surpassed  in  beauty 
all  her  compaiiiona,  like  the  mistress  of  Imru'u'1-Kais), 
plunging  in  the  0(X>1  stream  and  pelting  each  other  with 
tharmad  of  the  most  exquisite  perfume.  And  the  Shaikh 
slaughtered  his  camel,  and  they  partook  of  its  flesh  wiih 
indescribable  enjoyment  and  delight. 

[P.  121]  .  .  ,  .  And  he  came  to  some  tents  which 
had  not  the  height  and  spaciousness  of  the  tents  in  Paradise. 
It  was  the  Garden  of  the  Rfijaz-makers,  Here  lived  Aghlab 
of  the  Banu  'Ijl  and  al-*Ajjaj  and  Ru'ba  and  Abu*l*Najra 
and  Iluraaid  al-Arkat  and  *Udbafir  b.  Aus  and  Abu 
Nuklmila '  and  all  the  makers  of  rajaz  that  had  been 
forgiven*  *  Blessed  is  God/  lie  exclaimed,  'the  Mighty, 
the  Beneficent  I  The  tradition  is  verified  that  God  loves 
lofty  things  and  loathes  the  mean,*  for  rq/az  is  a  mean 
sort  of  verse.  O  men,  scanty  was  your  accomplishment 
and  scanty  is  your  reward  !* 

Now  he  met  Ru'ba  and  abused  him  for  rhyming  with 
'abhorrent  letters,'  such  as  b  and  i^  and  d,  adding  that  he 
never  coined  a  well-known  proverb  or  a  classic  phrase. 
•  Do  you  tell  this  to  mo/  cried  Ru'ba  angrily,  *  who  am  cited 
by  Khtilll  and  Abu  *Amr  b.  al-*Ala  ?  In  the  past  world 
you  would  plume  yourself  on  the  interpretation  of  a  word 
,  which  these  savants  handed  down  to  you  aa  coming  from 
tne  and  my  fellows.'  Ru*ba*8  arrogance  did  not  escape  the 
Shaikh,  who  said:  'If  your  rqfaz  and  your  father's  rajas 
were  poured  into  one  mould,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
extract  therefrom  a  single  poem  of  excellence.  I  have 
heard  that  Abu  Muslim  addressed  to  you  a  poem  containing 
the  words  *\S^  j\  ,  and  you  had  to  inquire  in  the  tribe 
what  was  meant.  And  you  used  to  accept  presents  from 
kings  to  which  you  had  no  right ;  indeed,  others  are  better 
entitled  to  gifts  and  salaries     ,     .     .     ,     No  glory  to  you 

>  n%d,,  ilfiii,  8.    See  Ikd,  iiJ,  426. 

*  MS.  cLsT.     S^  MisAnaiuU-Adalt  i,  79  seq. 

"  Cittid  by  Lft&e  under  ._*L..q-^  , 
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tb&t  your  expreasiona  are  cited,  sine©  we  find  them  citiiig 
[P.  122]  the  words  of  a  lame  serFing-niaid  that  fetches  the 
palm-tniDk  to  the  fir©'*  .  *  ,  ,  Fioally  the  Shaikh 
enid,  sm  a  partiDg  shot:  'I  swear  that  the  speech  of  you 
rajm-mDkBTS  w  unfit  for  panegyrie,  and  no  finer  than  liquid 
pitch.  You  deafen  the  ears  of  the  person  eulogized  with 
your  stones  (?),  and  after  finishing  the  deicription  of  a  camel, 
which  you  eommiserate  on  account  of  the  long  journey  it 
has  made,  you  proceed  to  describe  a  swift  horse  or  a  noisy 
hunting- dog.     Verily,  ye  are  in  the  wrong  way/^ 

This  section  of  the  Mi&dia  concludes  with  the  following 
passage ; — 


^ 


1  I  give  tlie  context  as  it  Etandi  in  tlie  MS, : 
W^  i>*^  J^^  ir^^  ^  Jji^l  jUl  J\  J^\  Jao^  ^U(,  ^\ 

^\  J-A>  U-^  Jy^  <Lu>gw  S^b  <tljy^  ,^v^\  l^  ^JJb^  4-u*j^  (*--^' 
^  laliy^JuJl  jJ  ^S^\  JJL^  ^^^:j:^  J  l^lJl  ^\^  JyJ\ 

»  MS.  ^^  ^l^\  ^  J^  X^  •'LiJJ   X^Hi  >^  U  ^  ■..4.M,.5l 

JjLiJl  ^1  ^-^;^i  ^S  J*^^-^^  -JLiUwiSl  ^Luu*  (read  ^^LoJ) 

I  have  not  translated  the  words  Jjc^^JI  2\  C-^JaJ  ^^>  "  ^  ^°  °®* 
understand  them.  The  insertion  of  Jij^^x  is  necessary;  it  would  eatilj  fall 
out  after  J^\ . 
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i_^j  UtU\  ^\iiji\  J  jiic^  \o\j  i^^  <-L6^  Jj  ti3  a) 

«J^J  ILaJ\  J-JD  J-la-i 

[P.  123]  Lj;«J\  Jjb\  ^^  ^j^jir"  vJ^  *-^»*-4r^  tAr^'  c-XJ J 
^^ jJl  ^  LI-Lj>>  fj  ,3^LJ1  (Jjili^  *x«J***^  ^1  *^^^j  ^  ^^3 

JJ'^  ^UiiJl  ^  J^l^  J^  ^\  i^^  ^T^ jH  J^  ^  <U  J^J-laJ 
U  uX-u4J^  jyl^l  'Uj  kJjl  JJ  J^yi  -Uj  l^Lail  iL^i^  i^js^ 

CL>\^1  <ujLJ^  H/^'  idJl^jJLjj  yt  Jj  jyJ^  *Uj  ^  ^^^ 

^  Uj^vaIu  1    Zj^  ^  v.^^>i«S^  ^j^  IJjA:^  (MS.  jbO  jj^^  ^li  uXl 
iLj^llj  iisl\  Jjb|^  dJ    J\  J^jlaJI  Ajl*i>^^  aJJI  <?.>m.>»)  i/s^l 


*  Apparently  a  mistake  for  CLJiSU     The  verses  are  cited  anonymously  in 
Hamasa^  p.  563  seq.,  but  as  they  are  immediately  preceded  by  four  distichs  of 
lyas  b.  al-Aratt,  it  seems  likely  thut  AbiiU- 'Ala's  memory  has  played  him  false. 
J.E.A.S.   1900.  48 
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Art.  XXVI. — Bwgrnphm  €f  Ptnmn  Poets  contained  in 
Ch.  V,  §6,  of  the  TMkh'i'Guzida,  or  *' Select  HMory'' 
of  ITumdiiUIdh  Mudmcfi  of  Qfizicbu  TrunBlated  by 
Edward  G.  Browne,  M.A.,  M.R.A.S. 

parsuauce  of  the  plan  set  forth  in  ray  article  on  the 
Krrr«  of  DmcUtUhdh  [JM.AM,  for  Jan.,  1899,  pp.  37-61*), 
I  propose  in  this  place  to  give  a  translation  of  that  section 
{the  sixth  of  the  fifth  chapter)  of  the  Tdrlkh-i-Quzhin 
which  treats  of  the  PtT^iian  poets.  On  the  importance  of 
that  excellent  historical  manual,  which  I  hope  to  include 
in  my  Persian  Text  Series,  I  have  already  insisted  in  the 
above-mentioned  article  (pp.  39,  40,  and  53-54)  ;  and  of 
thia  particular  section,  to  which  my  attention  was  enpeeially 
directed  by  the  references  made  to  it  by  Dawlatshih,  I  long 
ago  prepared  a  text  and  translation.  These  I  was  more 
than  once  on  the  point  of  publishing,  but  certain  difficulties 
remained,  on  each  revision,  insoluble ;  and  I  waited  in  the 
hope  of  obtaining  further  material  or  fuller  light  Of  these 
difficulties  the  chief  were  the  so-called  **  Pahlavi  "  (i.e. 
dialect)  verses  of  Abu'l-Majid  K&yaginE,  l/y&uj  or  ll'lanj, 
Jdl&ha  of  Abhar,  *IzzuM-Din  Htimnd&ni,  K4fi-i-Karaji,  and 
other  poeta,  who,  not  content  witli  the  classical  language, 
chose  to  employ  the  dialects  of  their  native  places  as  the 
-  vehicle  of  their  thoughts.  These  dialet^ts  have,  in  most 
cases,  either  become  extinct,  or  undergone  great  changes, 
since  the  time  when  the  Tdrikh- i^OusUda  was  written 
(a.h.  730  =  A.n.  1330);  and  since  we  poaaeaa  but  little 
kuowledge  of  them,  while  such  fragments  as  are  preserved 
have  generally  been  hopelessly  mutilated  and  corrupted  by 
a  (succession  of  scribes,  copying  one  from  another,  to  whom 
they  were  as  nmntelligible  as  they  are  to  us,  there  is  but 
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little  hope  that  we  shall  bvbt  arrive  at  a  eomplete 
understanding  of  them. 

Now  it  18  always  humiliating  to  publish  texts  which  one 
i«  uaabte  to  understand  or  explain,  and  of  whi€h  one  cannot 
guarantee  the  correctneaa  ;  yet  since  these  enigmatical  verses 
conatitute  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  section  of  the 
Guzida  which  I  wish  to  render  accessible  to  other  studenta 
of  Persian  literature,  and  since  the  existence  of  so  much 
dialect- poetry  ia  Persia  in  the  Middla  Ages  is  an  interesting 
and  important  fact,  and  one  deserving  further  attention, 
I  have  EnaUy  decided  to  publish  my  work,  hoping  that 
others  may  be  more  fortunate  than  myself  in  the  explanation 
of  these  dark  sayings,  I  have,  of  course,  collated  all  the 
older  manuscripts  to  which  I  had  access  in  these  portioBa» 
and  I  owe  especial  thanks  to  Baron  Rosen,  of  St,  Petersburg^ 
who,  with  his  usual  kindness,  has  copied  and  transmitted 
to  me  the  texts  of  these  verses  as  they  occur  in  the  MS. 
of  the  Qimthy  dated  A.H,  8:17,  belonging  to  the  Hus^e 
Asiatique ;  and  in  that  of  the  Institut  dea  Langues 
Orients les  {No,  260  ;  No,  6  of  Baron  Rosen's  Manusent$ 
Persans  de  VImtitut,  p.  52),  dated  a.h.  855. 

My  original  intention  was  to  publish  the  entire  text  of 
this  section  with  a  translation,  but  on  maturer  thought 
it  appeared  to  me  that  it  would  be  sufficient  to  include 
in  my  English  rendering  the  text  of  the  verses  cited,  the 
more  so  because,  as  I  have  said,  I  intend,  if  possible,  to 
print  the  text  of  the  whole  book  in  ray  Persian  Text  Series. 
Some  few  of  the  verses  cited,  apart  from  the  unintelligible 
dialect- verses  of  w^hich  I  have  just  spoken,  are  so  coarse 
that  I  have  left  the  text  untranslated  ;  otherwise  the 
translation  is  as  complete  as  I  could  make  it,  and  represents 
the  fullest  text  that  I  have  been  able  to  reconstruct  from 
the  manuscripts  at  my  disposal ;  for  in  most  manuscripts 
there  are  some  lacunae,  while  in  some  the  whole  section  is 
unfortunately  wanting.  At  best,  however,  it  bears  evident 
traces  of  having  lacked  a  final  revision  by  the  author ; 
since  the  gaps  after  such  expressions  as  ''his  name  was 
.     .     .     .     ,"   "he  was  a  contemporary  of     ....     ," 
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and  tlie  like,  are  common  to  all  the  manuscripts,  save 
where,  for  the  sake  of  concealing  these  defects,  the  scribe 
has  suppressed  these  and  similar  uncompleted  seutencea. 
I  should  add  that  same  biograpbies  of  Persian  poets,  who 
were  also  saints  {like  Sani'i  of  Ghazna  and  Awhadu*d-DIa 
of  Kirman)  or  men  of  science  (like  Avicenna  and  Abu*l- 
Fath  of  Bust),  are  given  in  the  earlier  sections  of  this  6fth 
chapter,  which  deak  with  biography  in  general,  These 
are  not  included  in  my  translation. 

The  chief  sources  of  the  Gusida,  enumerated  in  the 
Preface,  are  as  follows:  — (I)  Siyaru^n-Nabi  (presumably 
Ibn  Hishdm)  ;  (2)  Qimsu^l-Anbiyd  {probably  the  work  of 
that  name  by  ath-Tha*&Ubi) ;  (3)  the  Rmdia  of  al-Qushayri ; 

(4)  tho  TadfikimiuH-AwHyd  (probably  Faridu'd-Dm  'Attar's); 

(5)  the  Ttidfchi  (probably  the  work  properly  entitled  Rfttc^in'r- 
Riydfihi)  of  al-Yafi4;  (6)  the  TajdribuU-umam  (probably  the 
work  of  Ibn  Miskawayh)  ;  (7)  the  MashdnWi'Tajdnb  (see 
Ilaji  Khalifa,  No,  12,045);  (8)  Diwdnu'n- Nasal \  (9)  Tabari; 
(10)  Haraza  of  Isfahan;  (11)  Ibnul-Atbir;  (12)  the 
Zuhdatat'Taicdrikh  of  Jamalu'd-Din  Abu'l-Qasim  of  KashAn; 
(13)  the  Nidhdmii't'Tmcdnkh  of  al  -  Bayd4wi  ;  (14)  the 
'Uy{inu*i'Ta*rdnkh  of  AbuTOib*Ali  al-Kh&zinal-Baghd&di; 
(15)  Ibn  Qutayba's  Kitdbu' i  -  Ma*dn/ ;  (lf>)  Juwayni'a 
Jahdn-Knahd^  (17)  Abii  Sharaf  Jarbadhaqani*8  translation 
of  al-'Utbi's  monograph  on  Sultan  Malimud  the  Ghaznavid; 

(18)  the  Nidbamu'l- Mulk's  Siyaru' I  -  Muliik  {tbtit  is,  the 
Siydrnt-ndma  :   see  JM.A.S.  for  Jan.,  1899,  p.  41,  No.  24)  ; 

(19)  the  Shdhndma  of  Firdawsi ;  (20)  the  Saliuq-ndma  of 
Dhahiri  of  Nish4pur  ;  (21)  the  Majma*  -  i  ^  Arbdbn  I ^  Mulk 
of  QjkAi  Ruknu'd-Din  of  Khuy  ;  (22)  the  htidhhdru' l-akhbdr 
of  Qarli  Ahmad  of  Damgh&n  ;  (23)  the  Jdmi*ut-Taitdnkh  of 
the  authors  "martyred  master"  Raahidu'd-Din. 


The  arrangement  and  contents  of  the  Ouzida  are  In  brief 
as  loUows : — 

Introduction,     On    the    Creation    and    Disposition    of    the 
Universe, 
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Chapter  I.  On  the  Prophets,  Religious  Leaders  and  Wisa 
Men  who  worked  for  the  guidanee  of  mankind  before 
the  time  of  Muhammad,  in  two  sections  ;  (i)  Prophet«, 
ordinary  and  extraordinary ;  (ii)  Philosophers  and  Sages. 

Chnpiet  II.  Pre-IsUmic  Kings,  in  four  sections:  (i)  Pishdidi; 
(ii;  Kayani;  (iii)  Tribal  Kings  [MulukxCi-Tmu'if)  or 
Pa  r t h  ian  s  J   ( i  v )  S4s4n  iaus . 

Chnphr  IIL  Muhammad  and  his  Companions  and  Descen- 
dants, in  an  introduction  andsis  sectioas:  (Introduction) 
His  genealogy,  pedigree,  and  kio ;  (i)  his  life,  wars, 
wives,  relations,  and  descendants  ;  (ii)  the  orthodox 
Caliphs,  including  al-Hasan  ;  (iii)  the  Twelve  Imamft^ 
from  al  -  Husayn  to  the  Imam  Mahdi  ;  (it)  some 
of  the  "  Compamons  "  and  **  Followers  "  ;  (v)  the 
TJmayyad  **  Kings"  (the  Author  refuses  them  the  title 
of  Ekaiifa  1} ;  (vi)  the  *Abb4sid  Caliphs. 

Chfrpier  IV.   The  Muhararaadan  Dynasties,  in  twelve  sections. 

(i)   The  Saffaris  (a.h.  253-287),  3  in  number. 

fii)  The  SdmSnis  (a.h.  287-389),  9  in  number. 

(iii)  The  Ghaznawis  (a.h.  390-545),  14  in  number. 

(iv)  The  Ghuris  (a.h.  545-609),  5  in  number. 

(v)  The  Daylamis,  or  House  of  Buwayh  (a.h.  321-448), 
17  in  number. 

(vi)  The  Saljuqs  {a)  of  Persia  (a.h.  429-590),  14  in 
number;  (6)  of  Kirman  (a.h.  433-583),  11  in 
number;  {c)  of  Asia  Minor  (a.h.  480-679),  14 
in  number, 
(vii)  The  Khwdrazmshdhs  (a.h.  491-628),  9  in  number, 
(viii)  The  At&beks  (a)  of  Diy&r  Bakr  and  Syria  (a.h. 
481-601),  9  in  number;  (6)  of  Fdrs  (the  Sal- 
gharids),  a.h.  543-663,  11  in  number. 

(ix)  The  Isma'ilis  {a)  of  Egypt  and  North  Africa  (the 
F&timid  Caliphs,  a.h.  296-556) ;  (h)  the  Assassins 
of  Persia  (a.h.  483-654),  8  in  number. 

(x)  The  Qira-Khit&'fs  of  Kirm&n  (a.h.  621-706),  10 
in  number. 
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(xi)  The  At&beks  of  Luristan  (a)  of  Lur-i-Buzurg  (a.k, 
550-730),  10  in  number;  (b)  of  Lur-i-Kiichak 
(a.h,  580-730),  11  in  number. 
(3di)  The  Monghols  (or  Mughale)  of  Persia  (a-H,  599- 
730),  13  in  number  down  to  the  time  of  the 
Author,  who  says,  **  let  him  who  will  write 
hereafter  the  conclusion  of  their  history/* 

Ch^Ur  V.  Biographies  of  Eminent  Men,  in  six  sections : 
(i)  Im&ms  and  Mujtahids ;  (ii)  **  Readers  "  of  the  Qur'&n; 
(iii)  Traditionists ;  (iv)  Shaykhs,  Saints,  and  Holy  Men  ; 
(v)  Doctors  and  Divines  ;  (vi)  Poets  {a)  of  Arabia, 
(6)  of  Persia,* 

^hapter  VL  Account  of  the  town  of  Qazwi'n,  the  Author's 
native  place,  in  eight  sections :  (i)  Traditions  concerning 
it;  (ii)  etymology  of  the  name;  (iii)  its  buildings; 
(iv)  its  Conquest  and  Conversion  by  the  Muhammaduns; 
(v)  its  aqueducts,  rivers,  mosques,  torobs,  and  suburbs; 
(vi)  mention  of  the  "Companions/'  "Followers,"  Im&ms, 
Caliphs^  Sbaykbs,  Divines,  Ministers,  Kings,  and  Amirs 
who  have  visited  it  or  resided  in  it.* 

Conchmon.     Synoptical  table  of  the  Prophets^  Kings,  etc. 


The  following  are  some  of  the  oldest  MSS.  of  the  Guzida/* 


•Da  3.  23  (hereinafter  called 
10.  13  (hereinafter  called  a*). 


Cambridge  Uni^rsity  Library. 
a^),  dated  A. H.  990;  ^lyiy. 
dated  a.h.  964. 
^Britkh  Mumwh     •Add.  22,693  (L.'),  dated  a.h.  890;  •Add. 
7,631  (L.^),  dated  a.h.  924  ;   Add.  7,630,  dated  a.h. 
1009  (L.s). 


^  Tbii  U  the  Bection  of  whiob  the  tnuuliitjoQ  follows.  The  old  mid  complete 
y^  ^  '  liiu,  which  mf  itimd  Mr,  Guy  lo  Slrao^  caused  to  be  colliited  witK 
I  '  >.  in   his  posBOtfloiif  ooatftttu  also  bio^pbiee  of  CommentR-tore, 

J-.  1*,  Philflsopheri,  Astrotiomcrft,  Phjidcmw,  etc.     For  ttie  kindnew 

with  which  Mr,  \t  StrtiTige  freeW  pkcod  at  mj  diepotal  all  hit  iiuitvriala,  I  desira 
here  tfi  <!xpre6s  my  deep  gratitude, 

'  A  Frt?ftch  translatioa  of  this  chapter  of  the  GnsUa  was  pnbUahed  by 
L  Burhiej  de  Meyimrd  in  the  Jonntal  Anttti^tu  for  1867  (series  v,  vol,  x), 

'  The  MSS.  which  hure  been  utiliaed  for  this  artick  are  marked  with  an  aal«riak. 


^^m 
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Oxford  (Bodleian),  No.  26  in  Ethels  Caiahgm  (Clarke  8), 
dated  AM,  847;  No.  37  of  Eth^  (Elliot,  354),  dated 
A.H,  851 ;  No.  28  of  Eth^  (Elliot,  355),  dated  a*h.  953 ; 
No-  29  of  Eth^  (Eraser,  156)^  "  a  good  old  copy,  not 
dated." 

SL  Pei^^hurg.  •No,  578^  of  the  Mtis^e  Asiatique  (herein- 
after called  Ri),  dated  a.h.  847;  •No.  260  of  the 
Inatitut  dee  Languee  Orientales  (P.^),  dated  a.h.  855. 

Mmkh.  No.  205  (A«raer*8  Catalogue),  dated  a.h.  823; 
No.  206,  dated  a,h,  948. 

King's  College,  Cmihritfge.  *No.  114  of  the  Pote  Collection 
(E.)>  not  dated. 

^Le  Sirange's  maUHak,  comprising  a  MS.  collated  throughout 
with  the  old  Shitaz  MS.,  and  a  transcript  of  all  the 
additional  matter  contained  in  the  aforesaid  aiacient  and 
complete  codex.     This  text  is  referred  to  ai  S, 

The  MSS.  chiefly  need  by  me  were  C,*^  C.*,  K.,  and  S* ;  for 
the  dialect- verses  reference  has  also  heen  made  to  L.\  L.'^ 
P.^,  and  P.*  With  these  preliminary  remarks,  I  proceed  to 
the  translation  of  the  section  in  question. 


Account  of  Persian  Poets  from  Ch.  Y,  §  6,  or  the 

TARiKH-I-GuZIDA. 

The  Persian  poets  who  have  composed  verses  in  the 
Persian  and  Pahlavi  languages  are  so  numerous  as  to 
surpass  computation.  We  shall,  however,  mention  the 
names  of  such  as  are  most  famous,  citing  in  some  cases 
a  few  of  their  verses. 

1.   AnwarL 

Awhadu^d-Din  al-EJidwardni  was  the  contemporary  and 
panegyrist  of  Sultdn  Sanjar   the   Saljuq    [a.h.  511-552]. 


l*   AT^^WABf. 


He  had  some  knowledge  of  most  branches  of  science,  as  is 
shown  by  this  fragment  *t — 

.,'  r^^^-^  ij-^  *'i-^  Ir^'^^^^'j^Hr  ^^^ 


'  Though  I  have  simulttineomljf  closed  the  doon  of  panegyric 
and  ode,  do  not  mpjHme  that  I  am  deficient  in  [the  power 
a/*]  arranging  irords  and  ideas. 

Nay,  in  ewry  Bcience  known  to  any  of  my  confemporarie&, 
whether  pure  or  applied,  I  am  competent. 


^  Thji  poem  ii  girva  in  full  cm  pp.  704-5  of  tlte 
AH//♦yy«^(A.M.  1297,  A.D*  18S0). 

•  For  U^  C,K  L,\  and  K.  read  ^^. 
^  C.*;1;  S.^;  C.^j^, 

i  0*'  omititbe^  ^w>>  ^>»">iiiichA. 


4w  ed.  of  Anwarl'a 
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IN   TffE   TAj^fKH-I-GFZfBA, 


Of  L^gic^  MmiCy  and  Asimnomy  I  know  mmtthlnQ ;  Uk  spmk 

truly  I  have  a  goodhf  portion. 
In  MetaphyucH^  if  thou  tmU  beiieve  it,  I  can  skilfully  explain 

and  d^rehp  thai  which  noble  Meason  affirtm* 
Of  Nfjtaml   Scivnrr,   tiko,    I  can    reveal  anmlry  enigmm 

(though  il  be  not  mthoui  diffidence)^  though  the  enmom 

man  regard  ms  not. 
Neilher  am  I  a  stranger  to  the  effects  and  injfuenee^  of  lk§ 

»far&.     If  thou  dmt  not  beliem  me,  take  the  troubk  [/o 

come  atid  prom  me]  :  J  am  ready." 


In  later  life  he  repented,  and  ceased  to  frequent  the  Royal 
Court;  and  when  the  King  aent  for  hinij  h&  wrote  thU 
fragment  in  reply  ^ : — 


^  ^     Ml 


10 


jL^j  ^LJlj 


3 


^  This  poem  occurs  on  pp.  593-4  of  the  Lakhn&w  ed.  of  Anwari*8  KuUiyydt 
(a.h.  1297,  A.D.  1880). 

«  K.  om.  [,]  ;  S.  mV?  c;»e  3  CS^j ;  ed.  m^"^  cr^  C^j . 
»  FoFjjJ  K.  hasj/. 

*  C*  has  ^^  for^. . 

»  C.ijjiir^j.-^;  ed.,  K.,  L.i  ,  !;».^  J.^^  ;  S.  ,];^^,  J..^. 

*  S.  has  jy  for  ^y  ;  K.  ^^j . 

'  For^,-»-C.»has^^;  S.,  ed.Jij-. 

10  1^1  omits  this  couplet. 


L  kJfrwA^f. 
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jLk^t  ,^^ijl  j^j«jbj\       ^jj\  ''JLjl.-_^j 


■W 


.^-.^  i-jU^-y  JL^  'bv,r=-^^   '  "^  ^-r— ^^  aW^^r^J  *^ 

**/m  ^/m  cottttge  ichere^  btf  ni^ht  and  day,  k^the  place  of  my 

repose  and  food  and  «kep 
I  enjoy  a  fnfate  [of  happinem']   whereby  Heaven  U  actually 

tormented  with  envy  of  me, 
I  am  that  heaven  where  the  sphere  of  heaven  i8  but  [«^]  a  mofe 

in  the  light  of  my  itun, 
And  I  am  that  ivorl^i  where  the  encircling  Ocean  is  maddened 

by  the  yham  of  my  mirage. 
Whatsoevt-r  exists  in  the  audience* halU  of  Kings  is  all  in  my 

ruined  cottage* 
The  lacuHt^s  foot  ^*  and  dry  bread  mthal  i*  the  garniture  of 

my  board  and  my  romt  meat. 

^  h}  tran^oses  ^  and  ^^^1 . 

*  S.  oiiiite  tUU  couplet. 

*  Ed.  ^ , 
■  LJdi\j, 

'  S.  ^j;  ed.^K 

*  Ed.  ^t—l^WjI. 
»  8.  **£*•♦ 

»<>  Ed.  adds  J, 

*♦  For  4^1^  ^  K.  hiia  ^y.  J  ^j^ . 

1*  **  Tlie  locuM's  foot  *'   w&A  the  ant^s  olFenii;^  to  Solomon,  iiid  b   lUdd 
OMivphQiioaUy  (or  any  humble  preseot  or  poor  powenion. 
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Mf/  inh'boUk  {mmj  it  h$  erer  full !)  k  m  msf  mne-botth 

be/ore  nw? 
My  sinmpy  pen  mth  i(&  piemant  ecntiching  gtanda   i^  wwf 

for  the  heating  of  dnmm  and  melody  of  rebeek^* 
The  dark  bine  Siifk  cloak  is  c^osBn  by  m^  in  preference  io 

a  ikousaml  Miina, 
Whatever  tramcends  this  much  is  iomteni  U  me  (God  exempt 

mf/  hearers  /)• 
Thai  oM  hdy  the  World  mnmt  stir  the  high  remlm  which 

mts  bmiik  me. 
The  service  of  the  King  (may  he  long  etidure  /)  lis  nai  to  fit 

wrought  by  my  arm  of  earth  and  water} 
Mt  who  is  mij  Goal  and  Rtfitge  hath  prevented  me  ff*om 

returning  so  far, ^ 
And  this  wai^of  Ufe\  tfmtgh  it  he  a  grmi  envr  on  my  pari^ 

what  can  I  do  ?  for  in  this  error  is  nu/  health. 
AUhongh  his  ^irit-quiekening  message  us  a  complete  amuage* 

ment  of  my  dhqitietude^ 
I  your  Bervant  have  no  tongue  to  mmetU  :   my  apparel  and 

abode  are  my  amteer,**  * 

2.    AzraqL 

His  name  was  Afdalu'd-Din  of  Herat,  and  he  was  the 
contemporary  of  Sultan  Ibr&him  [a.h.  451-492].  He  has 
produced  incomparable  verses.  The  book  Alfiyya  Shalfiyt/a  ^ 
is  one  of  his  metrical  compositions. 


1  So  Nfii?ir-i-Khu8raw  {Dh^n,  ed.  Tabriz,  a.h.  1280,  p.  225)  :— 

^  aJLj  ^  ju-J  Jj  ^  iL-j^^-*d-      ^jmj  ly^  ^  j^  *^^  ^V*  ^  y 

**  Quafthou  the  cup  of  date-wive  ;  for  me  suffice 
The  black  ink  and  the  pen  as  wine  and  gobltt."** 

*  I.e.  "  my  material  arm."  The  services  which  the  poet  can  render  are 
spiritual  and  intellectual. 

'  I.e.,  God  hath  prevented  roe  from  going  back  to  the  courtier's  arts. 

*  I.e.,  the  dark  blue  ^Cifl  cloak  and  the  humble  cottage,  to  which  the  poet 
alludes  earlier  in  his  poem,  sufficiently  indicate  his  renunciation  of  worldly  aims. 

*  Concerning  this  pomographical  work,  see  J^mi's  Bahdristdn,  Const,  ed.  of 
A.H.  1294,  pp.  78-79  ;  the  Journal  Asiatiqu4  for  1827,  vol.  x,  p.  255  ;  and  my 
forthcoming  edition  of  Dawlatsb&h,  p.  72. 


i 


ADfB    SABIR- — 4*    ATHfR  AW^In/. 


rtii 


3.   Adkb  Sdbir. 

He  was  tbe  contemporary  of  Sultan  Sanjar  the  Saljuq, 
at  wbose  orders  he  went  on  an  embassy  to  Kbwdrazm  to 
Atsiz  Kbw&razmsb&h.  Atsiz  had  him  cast  into  the  Oxtis 
one  night  and  drowned.^     He  has  some  fine  verdes. 


4.   Athiru\l-Din  AtmndtiL 

Awm&n  U  a  village  in  the  Aiam  suburb  of  Hamadan. 
He  was  tbe  panegyrist  of  Sulayman  Shah  ^^\  tbe  governor 
of  Kurdistdn,  and  has  produced  some  fine  verses.  He  died 
in  tbe  reign  of  Huldgu  Khan.  They  relate  that  be 
composed  some  satirical  verses  about  QMi  Majdu*d-Din 
TnwH  ('*  the  Long "),  the  Qadi  of  Hamadan,  amongst  tbera 
the  following : — 

"  Nat  because  the  messenger  of  hU  fate  lacked  inmteme  did 
Destiny  deUnj  his  death, 
But  he  f\  m  utterly  lost  in  the  Desert  of  Error  that  *Azrd*ii 
cannot  find  the  miy  to  him  in  a  hundred  years,*' 

The  Qadi  recited  tbe  Sidratul-an'dm  (ch.  vi  of  the  Qur'&n) 
forty  times,  and  laid  a  curse  upon  bim,  by  reason  of  which 
he  shortly  a  iter  wards  died. 

5.   Afhirti'd-mn  of  Akhsikat, 

Akhsikat  is  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Fargbdna  in  Trans- 
lia.    He  baa  produced  some  incomparable  verses,  amongst 
them  the  following  i — 

*  Tho  ctrcumstmiQes  of  iUi^  mtirder  ure  detailed  by  Dawlatabah  ip.  93}. 
I         •  C.>,  C.«  hftvc  L*  for  LS  , 


'  ^*Ju-tjy  J  jl  ^^M^  V^^^  (»-i1j 

A_^LmJ   *J*JjJ  jf^  Jyi-    ^T 


**  0  pale-faced  candle,  tcith  tear-filled  eyes,  thou  art  the  chief 

of  calamity- stricken  lovers! 
Thou  art  the  Farhdd  of  thy  time :  then  hum  and  melt,  for 

why  hast  thou   severed  thyself  from   the   company    of 

Shirin  ? 
Thou  hast  lost  a  sweetheart,  else  wherefore,  like  me,  art  thou 

pallid  in  hue,  tear-stained,  feeble,  and  bent  ? 
If  thou  art  an  object  of  love,  why  haat  thou  thy  cheeks  so 

pale  f    And  if  thou  art  a  lover,  why  dost  thou  hold 

thyself  so  erect  ? 

3  These  three  couplets  occur  in  S.  only. 

^  C,  C.U. 

•  K.  ui*-;  C.»,  C.2  w«.Ui . 
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As  for  thai  which  than  deemeni  the  Light  of  thine  eyes,  by 
rrason  a/  thai  Light  qf  thine  eya  thou  art  indeed  ever 
diMolved  in  tears. 

What,  then,  is  that  sign  creeping  domi  the  arm  if  thou  hmt 
not  bitten  the  hand  bg  reason  of  thin  dimppointment  f  ^ 

I  a^re  thee  bg  God  [to  tell  me']  tehether,  since  thou  ha»t 
kept  cotnpang  with  the  candle^  thou  hmt  heard  thy 
description  from  anyone  ae  thou  hast  fivm  Athir/**  ^ 


6*   Ifmmi  qf  Ilerdt, 

His  name  was  Abii  *Ab<ii'U4h  Muhammad  b*  Abii  Bakr 

b*  *Utlini4n.     He  was  the    panegyrist  o£  the   Kings    and 

ainisters  of  Kirmdo,  and  died  in  the  time  of  Ab&qd  Kh&n 

"[a.h.  663-680,  A.D.  1265-1281].     He  has  some  fine  verses. 

Here  is  an  acrostic  on  his  own  name,  which  he  addressed, 

as  a  test  [of  their  skill],  to  the  accountants ; — 


Y^k 


t^  lA^*" 


*  ^  *i^J^«^iJ  ^T  ^J^  L-yJ  ^^  ^^  t-y^ 


L  jL_j  \jy\  i^LJJ  jJ^j  ^^j 


1  The  tUminn  ti  to  ttie  Egyptian  women,  to  each  of  whom  ZuIaykhCi  gars 

i  tanf^  ruid  lus  onuige  jusi  u  Joseph  was  about  to  enter  the  room,  nnd  who, 

^Tonfooiided  by  bit  beauty,  inadTertfintly  cut  their  handsi  tusteod  of  the  fmit. 

The  WHX  gutteiiog  down  the  candle  iji  here  comp&red  to  the  blood  gOBhang  down 

'  umi.     Btting  the  hand  indicates  remorse ;  biting  the  flngNf  MOMementt 

^  The  cnrious  idiom  in  this  line  ( .  .  jC.  -  *^^)  ippean  to  be  copied  from  the 

Arabic. 

*  LJ^  K.  Ui.i^-t ;  S.  vJlgw^.     Tbe  full  explanaiton  of  these  diffioult  TPrsos 

Kiven  belriw  baa  enabled  me  to  reoonatruct  the  text  with  co&aidemhle  certainty, 

>  thai  I  baTfi  not  thought  it  Qeceaaarj  to  note  more  than  the  principal  variant*. 

^  S.  haa  f^  fur  fj\  I  LJ  Uu^  for  ipJi^*?  . 


'  Salm  the  third  of  tht  Jifth  of  thai  odd  pair  tthere&f  i/m 

fifth  of  the  siitih  is,  beyond  doubt ^  outEide  the  pale  of 

numbers. 
Otice  again  muliiplt/  it  as  it  stands  by  the  third  of  the  capitai^ 

and  when  thou  hmt  muHipUed  it,  doubte  it. 
Agmn  add  the  m^fh  and  the  tenth  qf  the  third  of  it  t^  f^w 

ttto  [pref-ious  re*f///«]  ;    wfi^,  nat/f  [./?''s^]  take  from  it 

the  half  and  the  third. 
If  now  thou  mit  eMract  the  cuie  root  of  Ghayn  [^=  IMU] 

and  the  square  root  of  Dhd  \)h  =  900],  add  this  io  it 

[the  preriotts  remit]^  and  reduce  to  writing  four  and  five* 
I  hare  commmmated  to  the  aamintant  a  name  by  an  mrmtic 

in  hk  own  science :  Bid  him  acknowledge  Imuml^s  skili 

in  his  own  science  !  " 

The  term  "  odd  pair  "  CJ^  -.^j)  is  applied  to  a  number 
whereof,  when  it  is  halved,  the  two  factors  are  equal  and 
uneven.  That  which  is  "outside  the  pale  of  numbers"  is 
one^  for  one  results  only  from  the  subdivision  of  real 
numbers.  Now  when  one  is  taken  as  the  fifth  of  the  sixth 
of  an  amount,  that  amount  must  be  thirty^  and  a  third  of 
the  fifth  of  thirty  is  two,  which,  when  you  halve  it,  gives 
one  :  that  is  alif  (}), 

When  you  multiply  this  third  of  the  fifth,  which  is  two, 
by  the  third  of  the  "capital"  (J^),  that  is  the  third  of 
thirty,  which  is  ten,  it  gives  twenty,  and  this,  when  you 
double  it,  gives  forty;  that  is  mim  (/♦). 

The   sixth   of  that  thirty  is  five,  and  the  tenth  of   the 

»L.t,  K.  ^. 

3  In  the  text  of  S.  ^^  »>>  ,^^t  Jic. 


i 
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third  of  it  one.  The  two  together  are  six.  When  you 
raat  ont  five>aixtha  of  this  [i»e.  |^  +  J  =  ^],  one  remaina : 
that  is  ah/0). 

When  any  nuniber  is  multiplied  by  a  number  like  itself, 
they  call  the  first  the  "square  root"  (ji^)^  and  the  result 
of  the  multiplication  "the  square"  {jjSs^),  When  the 
square  is  again  multiplied  by  the  square  root,  that  which 
was  before  called  the  square  root  is  called  the  "  cube  root " 
(i^~^}.  Now  since  the  number  equivalent  to  [the  letter] 
ghayn  (i)  is  1000,  the  cube  root  of  it  must  be  10;  that 
is  to  say  10  x  10  -  100  and  100  x  10  =  1000.  And  since 
the  number  equivalent  to  fUtd  ft)  is  900,  the  square  root 
of  it  is  80  J  that  is  to  say.  30  X  30  =  900.  So  10,  which 
is  the  cube  root  of  ghai/n  (4),  and  30,  which  is  the  square 
n>ot  of  dhu  (t),  come  to  40  :  that  is  nihn  ((*). 

The  cypher  of  four  [i.e.  tlie  letter  which  haa  four  as 
its  numerical  value]  is  ddl  (J)  and  the  cypher  of  five  is 
hd  (<A)y  and  ddi  and  ltd  in  the  form  of  writing  are  dah, 
ten  (JfJ)  ;  and  in  the  ahjad  computation  10  is  equivalent 
to  the  letter  t/d  (<^),  In  this  way  the  name  Imami 
[I  +  40  +  1  +  40  +  10  =  ah/,  mim,  alif,  mini,  yd  =  ^^^] 
results* 

7.  AbuU-FaraJ  of  Rkna. 

Rdna  is  a  village  in  the  district  of  Kh4war4n  in  Khur4-^&n, 
He  [Abu'l-Faraj]  has  some  good  verses,  and  was  the  con* 
temporary  of  Sultiu  Malikshah  the  Suljuq  [a.h*  465-485, 
A,D.  1072-1092]  and  his  sons/  It  is  said  that  Anwari  was 
at  first  bis  pupil,  though  finally  far  surpassing  him  in  the 
poetic  art. 

8.  Ibn  Khatib  of  Oaf^'a, 

His  name  is  T4j u*d-Din  Ahmad.    He  was  the  contemporary 
of  Siiltin  Mahmiid  of  Ghazna  [a.h.  388-421,  a.d.  998-1030], 
and   has   some  fine  s^vsi^^i    his  poetical  contests  wi\h   his 
4.a.A.s.  1900.  49 
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mistress  Mahsati^  are  especially  piquant.  It  is  said  that 
before  his  marriage  Ibn  Khatib  of  Ganja  invited  Mabsati 
to  a  love-tryst^  but  she  refused,  and  wrote  in  answer : — 

*JfcjJjJ  w  J  ^^  fr**^  ^^ji        *AjJ  jj  *a^  iJj^     *y^^ 

'*  0  idol  min^,  I  mil  mi  sufer  abmmnent  at  ihy  hands^  nor 

ereri  ai  the  hands  qf  one  who  is  superior  to  ihee, 
I  mil  noi  precipiiaiel^  eniangk  my  irtMm  in   (he  nome : 
I  wiii  He  ai  erne  on  the  wdter  and  pH  not  get  wei  /"  • 

Ibn  Ehatib  of  Ganja  beguiled  her,  and  got  poasession  of 
her  under  another  name ;  and,  after  be  had  had  his  desire 
of  her,  said  to  her  : 


I 


9.   Awhadi. 
He  has  some  fine  verses,  amongst  them  these  : — 

i  5  *    /"   A  \ 

Jyi    ijj    j^   ^    L->-u*^    /»-~5;  [J"^  J^*^ 


*  So  pointed  in  S.  *'  Mah-satl "  (,ja*«f«).  A  similar  pronunciation  is  indicated 
in  the  Biographies  of  Celebrated  Women  entitled  Khayrdt^^  Hu^dn^,  litho- 
graphed at  Tihr&n  in  a.h.  1307  (vol.  iii,  pp.  103-104),  where  the  etymology  of 
the  name  is  given  as  Mih  *' great"  and  6't^'  "lady,"  though  other  derivations 
(Mah-asti,  Mih-astl)  are  also  discussed. 

^  E.  jU  (1^ ,  which  seems  a  better  reading,  though  not  so  strongly  supported 
by  manuscript  authority. 

5  This  is  equivalent  to  saying  **  I  will  play  wiih  tire  and  not  get  burned." 

*  C,  c.v- 


) 


AWHADf. 


m 


Jv  Utyj j^ j^  ^  ^ -^mjo fi«^ J lj^  *  uAtH' 


«    .    T 


*  J^  a  Jj^^  ^^s-  ^^1  i^  ^Uij 

*  ^  ^1  iU^j^  j\j  <^-jj^#  *rkJ;L  lLC^iI 

*  ^^^  wwi  (i^ji!-'  ^^  **^J7H  [^  ^^ 


(2 


*^^  ^"U  >r^  (^  y  cr^  I'T^  l'<» 


^  J/^y  beloved  hath  imprinted  figures  of  mnak  on  the  moon  ;^ 

hath  Cfi9t  a  consuming  fire  into  the  hearts  of  men. 
The  mole  of  ambergris  which  she  hath  net  on  the  rose-leaf^ 

hath  dimmed  with  blood  the  pupik  of  men's  eyes* 
The  foot  of  the  ci/press-tree  hath  gone  domi  like  a  nail  into 

the  earth  before  her  figure,  so  much  hath  it  beaten  its 

hands  on  its  head>^ 


i  II,.,  ii..e  ,.  V,  n  ,-MipIeU  lire  omitt^  by  8.,  and  the  last  six  by  L,* 
-  *  ot  beuuty-spta  on  tUo  cbeelu. 
lip. 
rii*^  c^mt^ai>  tviJititi-H  A  tull,  sliapoly  form  ;  iitid  the  poet,  by  the  rhctofienl 
figure  cftllea  JJuV^.*- ^  wbi*ri?by  11  real  fact  u  etpbiiitd  by' a  laucilul  ami 
p<t4'iirAt  cHUDv,  ii  ;»d  in  Uie  jfroimd  by  its  hATJn^ 

beaifui  \U  bi^ttd  )ir  of  emdiiiiug^  «uch  gric^*  »o 

lEiuclii  ud  to  drivf  u^  i  d^u     ukv  a  uiiu     ujiM  uh  ^^routid. 
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From  afar  she  $hot  at  me  the  arrow  a/  her  ^^f t'  regards ;  the 

paint  of  the  barb  struck  me  ffM  in  the  hearty  «iims^  ah4 

fired  it  point  blank, 
WSf  itid^ecif  did  not  ^how  to  Mmulmdm  the  wound  which  ua% 

inflicted  on  our  stricken  boeom^for  it  um  inflicted  by  an 

infidel, 
I  fluttered  like  a  pigeon,  hecause,  like  a  pigeon^  her  ghn^ 

has  smitten  me  ihrough  th^  arc  of  her  eyebrow, 
Eterf/  quarry  ichich  she  overthrew  she  picked  up  in  emw  U&g^ 

«flPf  thie  bewildered  ddim,  whom  ehe  deemed  too  lean. 
Med  [i>.  bload'stained^  tmrn^  ut  all  events^  came  to  wiy 

assistaneet  ^tse  my  passion  for  her  had  struck  my  saUom 

face  into  gold. 
Jf  thou  regardesi  my  words  as  confused^  blame  me  nat;  far 

it  i§  thy  love  which  fuith  confounded  Awhadl" 

10.  AsadL 

He  lias  produced  some  fine  yeriee.     The  book  entitled 

Kar^hasp-ndma  m  one  of  his  compoiitions, 

11.   Abu'l'Mdjid  Rdyagdni} 

R&yag&n^  is  a  village  in  the  Qazwin  district.  He  was 
a  contemporary  of  Abaqd  Kh&n  [a.h.  663-680,  a.d.  1265- 
1281].  Malik  Iftikh&ru'd-Din  of  Qazwin  was  constructing 
a  lofty  building.  Abu'l-M&jid  came  to  see  it.  Malik  said, 
**  What  sayest  thou  concerning  this  building  ? "  He  ex- 
temporised as  follows : — 

Dialect-verses  :  ^   1st  couplet. 


*  L.*  has  ij\L\j  twice;  while  4j,\Cj;  occurs  in  Add.  7,630  of  the  British 
Museum. 

2  For  the  reasons  already  given,  I  cannot  pretend  to  establish  the  correct  text 
of  these  dialect -verses,  and  therefore  simply  print  the  readings  of  the  MS8.  to 
which  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  access. 


I 


11.    ABU'L-lLfjID. — 12.   AMfR   Ka'.— 13.   ^YXXJ,      739 
'  ^J  3  *    r    ^    i  CJ^J  *^    '  ^3JJ  ^3  J^  ^  ^1  <I^'') 

*  ^h^  j^  ^^^  r^  ^^  ^^jj3  ^c^— -^^5=^  *^^'  (L,^') 

2nd  cmpkt} 

'•jrj^  c>^*'>^^y-'J^>^^  *e^^  '^j  s^;/  ^=— '**  ^?^  (C.^) 
^y^  ijLi^i  ^uJUito  (j*jL»j  ^^yi^Lyj  ^j^,jl  kj-^wj)  A-^  (L.^) 

12,   Amir  Kd'  of  Qaatdn. 
He  baa  some  fine  versea  in  the  Qj^zwin  dialect/ 

13.    Uj/df\j^  (or  Utunj)  of  Zanjdn  (or  Rayhdn), 

He  waa  a  contemporary  of  ....  It  is  reluted  that 
his  patron  caused  him  to  sit  below  his  compeers,  whereat 
he  was  angered  and  said : — 


I  L,*«  Add.  7,630  of  the  Biitiiih  tfiiienni,  dated  a.h.  IQOd. 
3  Omitted  in  L.^ 

*  C*^  uddfi  :  **  KhftTkrmi  ( ^j\^ )  ifl  ■  riUnge  in  the  Qazwin  dietrici.'* 

•  a»  reidi  ^V^^  ^fy\ ;  L.»  ^U  y^ ;  P.»  ^l*^  ^lo» ,     C.^  L.',  L.',  P.*, 
lur  HfiS,  omit  aII,  or  DMiiy  all^  of  tliit  puwfe. 


}L^  UaLIi  ^^^  LjfeUl 


Jh 
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Dialect-vena :  (C) 
^^  u'  »J^  UT*  "^^  O^  CT^  uTT 

^^^IjJ  jJj  CiC"  i>-j  <-l^  f^* j5^ 


rj  (?)  »<\    .    *   (Ujs.  *p|;-*iJ 


uj->!Hr. 


H    lUi>     *     J 


^j  J^.  ^fr  *i^)>  J^ 

\ 


'L 


^j^Jlj 


i.   ABu'l-'ALA   of   QAl^JA, 


*  *  J^^  )ij  J^-J    *t-^^  tiX— ;^,^-3r     '   ^L,    CSj^  ^Ji  K^j^^^^^^^j.^ 


14.  Abu'l^'Aldo/Oanja. 

He  liaa   some  fine  versee,  and  was  Eli&qani'a  master. 
Conceraing  Kh&q4ui  he  says  : — 

I^^Uj^  *.x_i_i|l  ^j-*-^-^  ^y^*^ 


When  this  reached  Khtqioi's  eam,  he  ro&e  up  to  take 
yengeaace  on  kito.     Abii'l-*A1&  couched  an  apology  in  thU 
28©:^ 


To  theM  two  words  BarOD  Eo«eti  addi  in  his  traodoript  the  following  note : 
•♦  Fltttdt  ^  8eul  «t  non  pts  ^  .** 

*  C*  readii  %£.  ,i  for  ^^|S»« . 

*  C  reads  ^  for^j . 

^  C*  and  L.*  hiivt.'  |M>^|1  fur  ^U  aU « 


'  ^jb  *_LJb 


'  M^jj  t^^ULa.  ^y^  ^A^jsXi,  j^ 


<  8 


^ULj  /•oULj  /•jLf-j  ^jL-Lj 


>  L.»,  L.«  om.  [,]  ;  K.  reada;^  forjl  ,. 

»  C.*,  L.*,  L.»  read  «jpU  for  J»^  t^y  . 

•  K.  om.  [,]. 

»  L.»,L.».K.  J^. 

•  K.,  L.*  omit  [  <^  ],  for  which  L.*  reads  , . 
'  L.*  reads  ^U . 

•  These  very  coarse  verses  are  jpven,  with  a  good  many  Tariants,  by  Dawlat- 
shfiih  (pp.  70-71  of  my  forthcoming  edition)  in  his  biography  of  Abu  1-*A1&  of 
Ganja  ;  and  also  (with  French  translation)  by  Khanikof  in  (lis  excellent  mono- 
graph on  Kh&q&ni  {Journal  Asiatique  for  1864  ;  Memoire  sur  Khucini,  pp.  14^16 
of  the  tirage-a-part).  The  text  of  the  second  piece  here  given  is  so  far  \tm 
offensive  than  those  alluded  to  in  this  note  that  it  contains  a  retraction  axid  an 
apology,  whereas  the  more  usual  form  is  well  described  by  Khanikof  as  *<  tout 
miel  au  commencement  et  tout  fiel  k  la  tin.'* 


1 


15.  Pindar  (?Bunddr) "  of  ijny. 

He  too  has  some  fine  verses  ond  tmeqtialled  productions 
in  the  Pahlavi  language.'      Hia  ditcdn  is  well  known  and 

highly  esteemed* 

16.  Qd4i  Bahd'u*d'Din  ZanjdnL 

He  was  the  contemporary  and  panegyrist  of  Khwija 
Shamau'd-Din  Juwayni,  the  Sdhib-Dhcdn,  He  skilfully 
incorporated  in  his  poetry  the  technical  terms  employed  by 
the  Turks.  To  this  assertion  witnesseth  the  qanda^  which 
Legins  as  follows : — 

17.   Pur  Bahd-yi-Jdnn. 

He  was  the  panegyrist  of  Sharasu'd-Din  the  Sdhib-DUrun, 
and  other  notables  of  that  period*  He  has  some  fine  vereies, 
and  his  diwdn  is  well  known. 


18.   Ba/id'u'd-Din  SdieqfL 
He  is  still  alive,  and  baa  some  good  verses 


On  several 

individual   [the 


^^       j:ie 


occasions    he    has    honoured    this   humble 
author]  with  qaiidas  and  fragments. 

19.    Jamdiu'd'Din  AbharL 

He  died  at  Tabriz  in  a,h.  600  [a.d,  1203-1204],  and  was 
buried  in  the  Poets*  Corner  at  Surkhab  [near  Tabriz], 
He  has  some  fine  verses. 


*  Sinoe  M  ttiid  y  «re  wldom  iiitlactiiihed  m  the  older  MSS.t  and  ToweU 
ito  m  Mldom  inserted,  the  fonn  of  thi-*  name  is  doubtful  Ui  me.      From 

f one  cited  by  r>jiw}iit4li&.h  (p.  43^  L  4,  of  my  ifartbiximitig  edition)  it  would 
tpoear  that  be  tidopud  the  firet  form, 

*  So  L.^     Other  MSS.  bAve  **  in  that  language  "  or  •*  di«Iect.'* 
The  whole  of  this  nocni  ia  irivim  by  Dawlat«b(ib  (pp.  lt*'i-184  of  mr  edition), 

'      "   to  l*tif  Bahii-yi^'J&ml.    This  jwxt  is  tl        '  •         -  •     ■ 
I  traua[io8itiuD  of  thtae  two  HrticU 

^^       t.'^\  would  liiod  anvuue  usmir  ibem 

uDftwUtehlkh. 


who  ucribes  it  to  P6r  Bah(i>p-J&m1.  '  This  jwxt  is  tliJ  aubject  of  the  next  notice 
(Nti.  17K  and  a  trauaiioHitioD  of  thtae  two  iirticli»  ui  aoiuu  MSS.  of  the  GtuUla 
(«.g.  LJ  and  h^]  would  load  anvoue  usmg 


*  Ptit  ^j,lf»  C.»  hm  o^Vj* ;    C.^  and  B,  ^,V  >* ; 


usmg  ihom  to  aniTe  at  tJie  e<uu6  concltuioa 


mm 
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20,  Jama  la*  d- Din  *Ahdu*r'Ra%%dq, 

The  father  of  Eamala'd-DiQ  of  Iffah&ii.  He  has  some 
good  verses. 

21.  Jamdlu'd-Din  Rustuqu'l-QutnV 

Rustuqul-Qutn  is  a  quarter  in  the  city  of  Qazwfn,  In 
the  dialect  of  that  place  he  hae  iome  incomparable  verees, 
into  whieb  he  has  introduced  very  fine  ideas.  He  died  in 
the  reign  of  Abaqi  Khin  [a.h.  663^680,  a.d,  1265-1281], 
being  about  90  years  of  age.  Some  few  of  hii  verses  also 
are  in  the  Persian  language,  amongst  them  the  followiGg  :■ — 

*'  0  ffM,  thou  art  thai  which  compmneih  uU  plemure$  :   thou 
uri  the  Bekted  of  mankind  at  all  h'tms  : 
Without  douM  thou  art  not  God,  pd,  like  Oad^  thou  art  ihe 

Coficmier  of  Faults  and  tk$  Ftdfilkr  of  Nted^J^ 


I 

i 


I 


22.   Jaldlu'd'IHn^  'Aiiqi. 

He  is  still  alive,   and  has  some  fine  verses,  especially 
ghazals,  amongst  them  this: — 

^  *^j^ji  ^  *^j^j^  oV.^  H^-^  c^L-r;^  j^ 

'  ^j-ij^r^  lA^^  ^jW-?/-^  crV^^ 

^  *  jj\j  u:^.w4^  jj\  j\  Jac  Jj^  ^  J-r-f  c;^ 

1  L.«  has  ^jiJi\  jt\, . 
«  C.^has  ^yUT4u^f• 
s  L.*  has :  'U^,C^f»tiUd^  f  (1^ . 
^  L.'  has  Jamdhi>*d-Din, 
^  C  has  j^V  ^or  j^U . 
•  L.'  omits  these  two  couplets,  and  LJ  the  second  of  them. 


1 


22.  jalIl  'ATfQf.^23.  jtJlAha* 


745 


u 


( I 


hJ.     J   *^I*T 


'  /Vom  e^ffry  particle  qf  dust  which  is  stirred  up  bp  the  sole 

of  thy  foot  son/s  rain  down  and  hearts  pour  forth. 
That  lightning  which  consumes  the  reason  flashes  forth  from 

the  clouds  qf  thy  love,  and  timt  fratjrance  which  gii>eth 

life  arises  from  the  dust  of  thy  door. 
My  pamon  for  thee  lays  me  senseless  in  the  dust ;  from  tlte 

dmt  thy  fragrance  raiscih  me  up  again  a  madman, 
I  will  not  sever  myself  from  thee ;  even  though  thou  should' at 

consume  me  an  hundred  times  like  aloe-wood,  the  smok^ 

of  my  heart  will  turn  back  and  cling  to  thy  garment, 
0  soul  of  *Afiqi,  how  can  Reason  contend  with  Lotef    ffow 

can  any  low-born  churl  munt  himself  before  the  King  /*' 


23,  Jiildha  (''the  Spider")  of  Ahhar. 

He  has  eome  fine  verses  in  the  Pahlavi  dialect,  amongst 
tbem  the  following  : — 

Dialed  verses :  1st  couplet,^ 

*b^^Uj0^^^y^\^jG/   ^\j  ^  ^\i  J.iC^ ^jJA  slJ    (C.) 

'  tou^  #^s  ^  i^y y  cT  ^^  '  '^^  }^  ^j.^  ^j^\  aU  (P.') 
'  Ij^  ijj  L>  ^j}^  ^  AJ/  Mju^  i^b  ^tx^  j,^1  siS  (8.) 


'  L.'  0Tni1«  the  first  of  ih€«c  «)iiplet«,  and  LJ  both  of  them. 

*  Thia  couj>t(^t  ia  wftutin^  in  L,*  and  L,* 

'  Ovtjr  uK^  thcr  world  4i^  is  whtleii  at  a  cotrootton  or  a  TBriant. 


2nd  mupM} 
*  t^w  j^  ijW^^  (^L^  '*i;^^^  *-^j'j  JPi^1L:-(I 


*  \jk_*_^j  \ y^  ^,  \J^^^    j-^  ^  ii^lil  jiii  M^y  ^y  (S 

*  \j^j^^  J  ^  j*^  ^  (_^lij^     j^  J^  4rtUl  *Jj  iJpJ  j^-lj  (I 

I 
4M  mupkt? 

. ^Sjl  ^jLi^  JLsi-  Aj^j    ^l  ^  bj  ^^\  ^jc!\  ^^js^  ^^^.s^  (1 


24*    Sajjyiil  Jmndlu^d-Din^  Kmhl, 

He  was  the  contemporary  of  Abaq&  Kb4n,  He  baa  mt 
fine  verses,  both  serious  and  fltppaTit  He  has  corapo 
a  iarjf-^band  parodying  Shuykh  8u*di  of  Shirkz,  wb 
begina  thus: — 

J. 


^  J^}i  *  ^-:^— 1/-*  3f^  (iHj   '  JV^  *  3  ^J3  r-- 


'  Tliis  couplet  ifl  wantitif^  in  LJ  and  L.* 
*  Wnnting  in  S.,  L.^  L,-,  and  L.^ 


24.   JAMiLU'D-DfX   KXSHf,  747 

*  i^*-*^  «js,-i  J**  *^  ^i-*  v-^  *  ^^^-^J**  ^^  >V  r'-^  '•^^^^  «-*^ 


"  J  am  a  dmnkard,  a  iiber(uu>,  a  ^pendfhrijf,  and  thu  eharacfer 

reinains  ever  mine. 
What  have  I  to  do  with  fcorltHy  hnninem  f     I  desire  uine, 

a  fair  companion^  and  a  secluded  spot. 
The  tavern  and  the  street  of  the  single-hearted  friend — never 

wiii  I  quit  thcHC  precindn  ! 
I  will  take  a  hrick  from  the  top  of  the  wine-vat  for  my 

pillow,  and  the  dnnt  of  wy  idoFu  door  for  my  couch. 
Love  is  forbidden  thee,  O  friend,  if  thou  in  no  wine  meekest 

after  union. 
The  coneummation  of  the  love  of  fair  ones  is  union  :  ail  else  is 

but  a  fanciful  illtmon. 
When  Sa*di  'sat  still  and  teas  patient*  it  was  from  impotence 

and  slackness. 
I  am  a  second  Ashraf  not  a  patient  man,  and  in  my  head 

is  that  desire  trhwh  note pomesses  me, 
I  will  arvse  and  take  the  hand  of  my  beloped  :  how  can  I  rest 

without  my  beloved  ?  ** 


4.^  nmito  this  fiiitl  nil  i\\v  n'minuuj^  vcrw^  pxc<'[ii{  llu"  ntnuih  to  wliicb  it 
prcdsen  the  wonU ;  ^£^1  ^  J'^^^y  ^  i  •      L*^  omitd  this  and  the  noxt  throe 
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25.    Sayi^id  fftMan  of  Gha%na^ 

He  WAS  the  cootemporaiy  of  Sultan  Babram  Sli4ti 
Ghaznavid  [a.h,  512-547,  a.b,  1118-1152],  and  ii 
mtitbor  of  some  pretty  ?er9ea.  It  b  said  that  when  ha 
to  visit  the  tomb  of  the  Apostle  of  God  {on  wh^ 
the  blettings  of  God  and  QU  peace),  he  reeited  the  | 
bufid  begumtng  "  Saliam^  ^d  q^wm  ....  '*  [0 
0  people    -     .     •     <     *']-*     When  he  reached  this  Ter« 

'  .i^y  ^j^  j^mU  i^j^d^j  ^^^.^^  I 

**  /  dart  not  mmd  my  somMp  in  thk  th^  pretenc^^  hui  1 
nfftfid  wiy  honyige  :  gend  forth  a  robe  tf  honour  ** 

a  hand  at  onee  came  forth   from  the  vault  of  that 
tomb  and  fragrant  shrine  with  a  cloak,  and  said,  "Tal 
0  my  son !  " 

26,   Khayyam.  \ 

HiB  name  was  'tTmar  b.  Ibrahim.  In  most  sciei 
more  particularly  a&titjnomr,  he  was  the  leading  authi 
of  his  time*  He  was  attuehed  to  the  service  of  Si 
MaUkshah  the  Saljuq  [a,h,  465-185,  a.d,  10T2-1092]. 
w  the  author  of  some  excellent  treatises  and  fine  po 
Amongst  the  latter  is  this: — 

'-^^^M  uT^J^  V^x^  i^  c;"*^  'J^^  r^J^  'iiT^^x^  J 

**  Every  aiom  which  k  on  the  fme  of  the  earth  hath  been  [ 
of]  a  beauty  mth  cheeks  like  the  sun  and  a  forehem 
Venm; 
Brmh  the  dmt  gently  from  yonr  nkeve,  for  it  toa  hath 
the  fair  chtek  of  mnw  charmer'' 

•*  S»  ray  forthcommjf  ^ditinu  of  Duwlatehfiih,  pp.  IC4-105*  whcte  tit 
^^  of  tbft  poenif  fta  well  lis  tht?  verso  hert  uikd,  ir*  giveu  in  full. 


»  LJ  T&ftdi  ^^f*  for  ^yji-T  . 


J 


r^CHAQ4Nf.-^5^HWAJ^   OF   KIHMAN. 

27,   KhdqdnL 

His  name  was  Afdalu*d-Din  Ibrdhim,  the  son  of  'Ali  the 
carpenter  of  Shirwan*  He  died  in  the  year  a.h.  582 
[=A.D*  1185],  and  is  buried  in  the  Poets'  Corner  at 
Surkhdb  [near  Tabriz],  He  haa  some  incomparable  verses 
and  unsurpassed  writings,  and  in  the  sonorous  majesty  of 
bis  verse  no  oue  hath  equalled  him  till  the  present  time. 


28.   Khwdjit  of  Kirmdn, 

He  has  sorae  fine  verses,  and  is  the  author  of  the 
Baiedatn'i'Anicdr  ^  (**  Garden  of  Bri|>ht  Flowers "),  Gid  u 
Khttxrare,  Humdy  u  Humdt/un^  KamdI-tidma,  and  many  other 
treatises  and  graceful  odes^  amongst  them  the  following : — 


'j}L 


\ 


jUj  j\  i^  ( 


I  4 


jJU 


^  !r*  H-^y  ^  ^JL^^I^  J.^ 


*xJLj 


vj. 


4JLj    )^\h)    J*^J 


J  AJj  ^Nr-^Lig^  ^^^^  J"^  ^^j  ^  (^ 


\xJLj  ^^1. 


^fj 


U-^ 


i^Lb 


i  *,..,,,^:„  .  ..,  DftwUtflhih   {p.  251.  1.  15,  of  my  (orthcominj?  editton)  the 
I  woik  la  the  Haw^atuUA^dr,  but  ^&ji  KhdUji  (No.  6,629) 

>  L.^  baa  j^  (or  j^  . 

•  For  »yC.^  road*  1^, 

•  L.  ^  omitB  »1J  ibe  fotloiriii^  r^nes,  ftad  L**  ftU  eicept  the  but. 

•  i?W  4;^  ii^  C*  read:!  ^jmii* 
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'^lU^^tyJ^yi*^ 


^i^^OA 


^rj3 


^ 


**  Th€  Jfluit  immmis  mfk  fMe  wsmke  ef  our  firw^jilkii  hem<ii 

li  k  a  mt^htin^ak  tchi^h  mnke$  fh  9m§  i^mr;  uf  m  «  I14 
mn^er  tthieh  tt^th  im  tAe  punittm*  | 

Jfm  be  ihai  /,  beiM^  g$ck  ai  htari^  Immmi  tf  fWMi  d 
kmrt,  wk^yf&Tf^  thm^  d^m  ikai  mdk  mm  lmm§^  | 

T^g  •otfn^  U^  and  1/  c&m  d»  mm§§ii  biti  maU;  wJi^tU  #4 
fi  da^    It  k  ttmmd$ii  Ut  mmtrng  k  moi  ^firmm  | 

or  hs^>oerim$f. 
So  open  hath  it  robbed  om  the  highit^y  tAf  hem'tM  0/  gm 

after  truths  that  emdent!^  it  tmikfor/mr  of  God, 
The  ictiiiinffi  and  hmmietwm  0/  Khmlju  are  ail  fur  /4R| 

Mub$tmice :   \chat  km  he  Muffered  ih^t  ei?erp  ftmmm^ 

erm  out  in  mng  t  ** 


29,    DaqiqL 

TTe  was   the  cob  temporary  of   Aiiiir  Kuh  the  S4tHi 

[a,h.  1366-387,  ^.n.  976-91*7],  and  composed  «  thoiu 
eoupletB  of  tbe  Shdhndmft^  of  the  story  of  Gu&btisp.  Ha 
Firdawsi  included  these  in  the  Shdhndma  in  order  to  n 
apparent  the  worth  of  his  own  verse,  and  in  reprobaticK 
Daqiqi^s  versea  speaks  as  follows  i- — 


*  ij  J^S^ 


jUU  ^  ^  >J^  ^\         ^  ^^jy^  y  AiU>^^ 


"  It  »  utter  thai  the  nmtth  shouki  imnt  for  food  thau 
ihmt  ihould^st  lay  an  unappetising  table" 


h*^  reads  ^b  lot  ^j^  . 

'*  Smoke  i^t  the  heart "  i*  a  <wmmon  metRphor  for  «igh9. 

tke  **  beart  "  or  pitb  fjf  lb  a  rttd  u  remc»Tad  to  miike  it  into  i  | 


r7 


J 
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30.  Rafi'u'd'Din  Bikrdni} 

He  was  from  Abhar,  but  lived  in  Kirm&n,  and  died  in  the 
reign  of  Gh&zdn  Kh4n  [a.h.  694-703,  a.d.  1295-1304]. 
He  has  composed  some  incomparable  verses  in  Arabic  and 
Persian.     This  quatrain  is  his : — 

**  Do  not  fight  mth  heaven  w  with  adverse  fate ;   do  not  a*y 
out  like  the  harp  at  the  stroke  of  destiny. 
They  will  not  suffer  gold  to  he  wasted  in  the  earthy  or  pearls 
in  the  waters  of  the  ocean ;   let  not  then  thy  heart  le 
vexed** 

31.  Ruknu*d'Din  Bikrdni. 

He  was  the  son  of  the  above,  and  was  a  pious  and  learned 
man,  and  has  some  fine  verses.  This  humble  writer  has 
a  very  high  opinion  of  him.  When  I  asked  him  for  a  copy 
of  his  Diwdn,  I  sent  him  this  fragment : — 

i(Ju-j J  LJ  ^l^  /»-i^  y^.j  .a^  lS'^J 

1  C  ^b>  ;  C.2  ^yii ;  L.»  ^U/  ;  L.«  ^yj  .    Cf.  n.  4  on  next  page. 

2  L.2  V  *>- . 
»  C.»  has  »_iy  for  Jai ;  L.'  and  S.  jU. . 

^  L.'  omits  this  and  the  next  five  verseA. 
j.EJk.t.  1900.  50 


(  5 


^J^^f^} 


'J' 

-r^  f-k-i  J^^  '^sj  w^-iC 


'jW  tr->  ^:;^-J  tr^  ui-laJ  ;3^^ 

"  0  World  of  worth  and  talent^  Soul  of  speech,  Ruknu^d-Din, 
hail,  0  thou  whose  peer  the  eyes  of  time  have  not  seen  f 
TJie  ideas  of  thy  verses  in  the  garment  of  utterance  seem  like 
the  life  in  the  body,  or  the  light  in  the  eyes  ! 


*  L.^  omits  this  and  the  next  four  verses.    The  MSS.,  except  S.,  read  %  for  U. 
2  C*  and  C.2  haveykA  for  t^U . 


3  For»AAC.i  andC.2  have 


uf/-- 


*  C*  ^^\/J  .     The  word-play  in  this  line  confirms  the  reading  Bikru'm. 
5  C.2  has  JU  for^„^  ;  L.^  J5Ui . 

«  L.2  transposes  J«^  and  J\  ci— >  . 

'  S.  has  i^l  for  ^W  . 

•  L.'  omits  this  line.     C  reads  :  *  *juA^.  Jac  ,  Jlc  JaI  J^  *U|  . 


» 


3L    RUKXU'D-BfN   BIKEXNf. 32,   EI&DAGf.         75) 

The  powers  of  speech^  one  ttould  sat/,  (n  the  heginning  of 

the  Eternal  Creation,  insUncimly  selected  thee,  through 

plemure  in  thy  rerse. 
For  this  cause  hath  tmdom  become  Prince  ^  in  the  reaime  of 

genius^  that  it  had  gathered  gkaningn  from  the  seed^ 

of  t/te  harrest  of  thif  merit. 
At  no  time  teas  anff  suhtkty  of  ancient  or  tnodern  knotr ledge 

veiled  before  thy  mind, 
JVb   ear   in    its   lifetime    hath    ever   heard  from   thy  sweet 

utterance  any  mistake  in  history,  Hcriptnre^  or  proverb. 
By  virtue  of  superabundant  merit   thou  art  Prince  of  the 

throne  of  speech ;  wisdom  teith  heart  and  soul  does  thee 

service. 
Thou  art  the  noblest  product  of  Bikrdn,  and  therefore  thy 

fine  genius  strives  to  beaui{fy  the  faces  of  the  mrgmw 

[bikrdn]  of  verse, 
J  had  a  copy  of  the  Garden  of  thy  Fancies  ^ ;  note  s&tneone 

has  stolen  it  from  thy  serrfint, 
Jf  thou  wilt  he  graciom  and  send  me  again  another  copy,  d 

will  be  a  worthy  gift  to  one  who  is  deserving  of  it 
Remain  eeer  richly  reiearded  in  the  tcm-ld  of  talent ^  drinking 

tlhe  water  of  grace  from  the  cup  of  merit  and  talent/" 


32.   BitdagL 

He  was  the  pioneer  of  Persian  poets^  since  before  hts 
time  the  Persians  too  composed  pc>etry  in  Arabic.  He  was 
the  contemporary  of  Amir  Nasr  the  tSaraaoid  [a.h,  301-331, 
A*D.  913-942].  He  has  composed  many  poems,  but  only 
a  few  are  generally  known.  I  have  read  in  some  history 
that  he  compoaed  700,000  couplets  of  poetry,  and  in  that 
history  many  of  his  verses  are  cited.  The  metrical  Persian 
[version  of]  Kaltla  and  Dimna  is  one  of  his  works. 


'  Ot  **  pownrfttl  **  tip  **  pnwious/*  (or  tlie  vrordj^  haa  both  me«niTig<i. 
-  Le,  **u(  lb)'  pfKjms/* 
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33-   Ma/i'n'd'JHm  &/  Lunbdm, 

LiiBban  m  a  Tillage  id  the  Iffak&n  district  Hi 
Kafj^^d-Din]  has  eome  fine  yeraes.  His  Dimn  u^ 
kn-owiL  ] 

34.  Mam  RidiWd'IHn  Bdbd  af  QastHn, 

J 
He  was  tlie  governor  of  Diyar  Bakr  in  the  rm 
Abaqi  Kli4n  [am,  66^3-680,  a.d,  1265-1281].  Wht 
waa  dismisaed  from  Diyar  Bakr,  and  surrendered  to 
Jalalu^d-DiD^  the  palace  enntichj  he  wrote  these  two  " 
to  Khwija  Shamso^d-Din  the  Sdhib-Bhrdn ; — 

"  0  King,  thou  hmt  taken  thy  realm  fmm  one  iike  mi 
kast  he^tmced  U  on  a  hennaphrodite^  neither  ma 
itmmn. ' 
S^  thk  deed  if  hath  been  made  plain  to  me  thai  in  ihm 
one  who  wields  the  mord  and  one  who  yields  the  c^ 
are  of  equal  ticcoimt" 


35.    Stiz^nL 

His  name  was  Abu  Bakr  ibnu's-Salmdni  *  of  Ealial 

of  the  dependencies  of  Samarqand.  He  was  the  contenii 
of  SuMn  Sanjar  the  Saljuq  [a,h.  511-552,  a.d.  1117-1 
He  carried  ribaldry  to  e]£ces3  [in  his  veraeajj  amongst  ' 
are  the  following  : — 

^  JV  i^j^  ^  *^*^  ^—^1  *^^^  ^  * 


^JVJ'^ 


^^yj^^ 


^  ThiB  name  ia  doubtful ;  the  reflding  ^%A\  ^\  aleo  o&eiirt. 


J 
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Bat  he  also  baa  some  serious  verses  which  are  incomparable. 
They  say  that  God  Almighty  forgave  him  for  this  verse : — 


r'  *^jr 


i«>20i«'    3fl»  !■■>    «   Mj^^P^  m  ^.^  J^V^> 


•*  /  bring  fmir  things^  0  Lord^  which  are  not  in  Thy  trea%ury : 
/  6rm(7  nothingness,  need,  shortcoming,  and  sin" 


36.    Sa'di  of  Shirds. 

His  name  was  Musliha'd-DJn  b.  Musharraf.*  He  is 
associated  with  the  Atdbak  Sa*d  b.  Abii  Bakr  Salghari. 
He  died  at  Shiriz  on  the  17th  of  Dhul-Hijja,  a.h.  690 
[Dec*  19,  A,D.  1291].  He  was  a  mystic,  and  has  written 
finely  both  in  prose  and  verse,  in  both  of  which  he  enjoys 
a  wide  celebrity.  The  art  of  writing  odes  reached  its 
consummation  in  him.  I  give  two  couplets  of  his  poetry 
for  luck — 


C>**^*^  4i-l>  ^^  J 


iUj  i^^Jyi 


'  The  Oha^i  [champion  of  the  faith']  rum  after  martgrdom  : 
the  ioter,  who  is  slain  by  love,  is  more  ejcceUent  than  he  ; 

Sow  should  tfw  fortner  be  like  the  latter  on  the  nwrroic  of  the 
Eeeurreetimt  since  that  one  was  slain  by  the  foe  and  this 
one  by  the  friend  ?  " 


y  Or  Mushriff  or  Maikairiff  or  SbAr&L 
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3T,    SirdJL^ 

He  has  some  fine  vereea.  I  here  set  down  in  wri 
three  caupleta  whieh  I  have  in  mind  of  a  qafid{f  throug] 
which  he  haa  obliged  himself  to  introduce  the  nam@i 
the  four  elemente  in  each  veraa  v — 


'JjUS^jLc/l^jV/v'r^V^/ 


! 


"  /  ham  a  jire  in  mt/  heart  {^kindkd^  by  thme  two  tu^ 
IHpa  like]  rubm:    mme  the  mnd  aiirred  her  in 
I  am  hemnu  m  dusL 
The  dust  qf  the  road  k  turned  io  mud  6;^  my  iear$f 
I  Hinder']  wh^  she  set  me  on  fire  and  then  departed^ 
nw  like  (he  wind, 
jy  I  /leare  a  d^ep  ugh,  I  will  set  fire  to  heaven :  if  1 1 
down  hot  tears,  I  will  turn  the  ground  into  a  gat 
of  anemones,-* 

38,   SirdjVd'IMn  QumrL 

He  excelled  in  veraea  celebrating  the  vices.     In  thii  s€ 
lie  says  v — 

^0^  J^j^  ^jrl  crV'^^^  L5^  ^^y  i>'  uT*^  ^j^}  [V^  ur* 

"  /  drink  wine^  and  mt/  wine-dnnking  will  emilg  be  mndi 
by  mgom  who  w,  like  mg&eif,  a  man  of  seme. 


>  C.^  read*  jt^** 


] 


QtrMBl — 39.   SAXX^f. iO.   Sl'B-I-BAHi. 


eiernitti  j 
if  I  did  not  drink,  then 
BiuUified:' ' 


be 


'bibber  . 


Ood  knew  that  I  sliould  oe  a  wtne- 

'«  foreknowledge  would  be 


God' 


39,   Sand'L 

He  was  named  Abu*l-Majd  Ma j dud  b,  Adam  of  Ghazna, 
and  lived  till  the  time  of  King  Bahram  Shab  [a.h.  512-547, 
A,li,  1118-1152],  He  has  been  already  mentioned  in  tie 
section  treating  of  Shaykhs.  The  Hadiqa  ia  one  of  his 
compositions. 

40.    Sa'd-i-Bahd, 

He  was  the  contemporary  of  ITIjiytu  Sultin  [a,h.  70^716, 
A.D.  1304-1316],  He  has  some  fine  verses,  amongst  them 
the  follow! Qg; — 

^jbj  ^  o  ^T  JjLf  *>^  J^J^  ^^u>J 
'  jjy  Jj  ^^^  \j^^  A_Ljf  *.2^^1  jil^u 

"  Ood  forbid  ihat  lore  for  thee  nhould  quit  my  heart,  or  that 
that  form  and  t/iose  qtmlitim  should  fade  from  my 
memory  ! 


»  This  qnjitrain  is  ascribed  by  Wlitnfield  (Na.  196  of  his  edition*  p,  138)  to 
*Xjm'%T  KhaTvfim,  &»  also  U  the  answer  to  it  (So,  HA,  p.  99),  which  i«  bt^re 
(No.  60,  in/m)  Attributed  to  *lziu*d-Din  KanijC. 
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Who  i#  ^here  who  this  not  with   hk   whok  Boui  hm  that 

momitd  u>him  ihfi  drdun  pmnm  %,  awmjing  [iik^  oni[ 

in  the  exfretm  of  intoxicatioH  f 
Since  iJiif  bmutf/  hath  gimn  iminU  ^  tu  tht  Kim^  of  Hmmn^ 

who  k  thi^  Mmn  that  it  ahouid  sefik  to  rimi  tht/ face  f 
Thy  iQV0  llfU  from  mg  heart  the  grief  qf  the  ivorM :    *  tehm 

the  Light  of  Truth   cotm^,  th&  Barknem    of  Error 

diparfi.*^ 
<7iiw  not  thy  fieari  to  the  hmutifui^  0  Sa^d-i-Baha,,  for  it 

i«  not  an  easy  tank;    it  is  a  hard  thing  to  lm€  om*^ 

kmrt  to  anyane.*^ 

41.   S/iUfm-i-Sq/iML 

He  died  at  Tabriz  id  a.h,  602  [a.d,  12()&-6],  acid  it 
buried  in  tbe  Poetg'  Corner  at  Surkb&b.  He  hm  aome 
fill©  yerses.  The  Diwdn  of  Dhahir  of  F&ry&b  was  collected 
by  him, 

42.    Sharafa'd-Din  Shu/ttrpah  of  Is/ahdn} 

He  was  tbe  contenaporary  of  Sult4n  Arslin  b.  Tugbril 
the  Saljuq  [a.h.  656-573,  a.d.  1161-1177].  He  has  some 
excellent  verses,  and,  particularly  in  his  odes,  has  originated 
some  fine  ideas : — 


4 
4 


J^  ^f  J*^  L<^  J^      ~^'  ^  ^^  L5^^-^^ 


•s 


^\  «^^ol>-  ^jSjj  jj  ^f^  V^y^  Jiy^J  \j 

^  Literally,  '*  hath  given  a  horse  (knight)  and  a  rook  (castle)."  The  metaphor 
applies  to  the  eame  of  chess.  Cf.  Bustdnt  ed.  Graf,  p.  145,  1.  70  :  **  A  beggar 
[«o  wily]  that  he  could  put  a  saddle  on  a  male  lion^  or  give  a  knight  and  a  queen 
to  Abu  Zagd,**     (Ab6  Zayd  is  the  Persian  Zukertort.) 

'  A  paraphrase  of  Qur'&n  i?ii,  83. 

'  See  Kieu's  Persian  SnppL,  pp.  161-2. 

*  C.I  reads  ^yiV  ^or  4uu«*T. 


h   SHTJFtmVAH.— 43.    8HAMS-t-TABASf, 

^  jL^^j\  )\^\  y^  ^j  j^;^  J  f^jj  r> 

"  J/"  <Aai#  mtC%t^  0  Zephyr^  pas9  one  night  by  h&r  ahode^  ««rf» 

tf  ikij  heart  he  willing ^  bear  to  her  a  message  from  me. 
When  thou  arrived  Uu^re^  go  ijuietlg  and  breat/^  not,  that 

the    iweet    sleep    be    mt    troubled    in   her    betcitching 

narciseas^-iike  eye*]. 
Do  not  stir  the  curls  of  her  tresses  save  with  the  finger  of 

eourtesif :   take  care,  take  care  that  thou  play  not  the 

Turk  icith  her  Hindu  locks  I 
Very  gently  throw  asitk  that  coloured  ml  from  her  face, 

andt  if  thou  hast  no  evil  thought,  imprint  a  kise  upon 

her  cheek. 
Nay !    I  spoke   itrongly  ;    beware,    for  m   much  I  cannot 

endure :   even  tltough  thou  art  our  special  envoy ,  yet  do 

not  thou  even  glatice  toivard^  her  / 
JFften   thou  seest   my   htart   there,    say^    *  May   union    be 

forbiikUn  thee  I      \_fhr  while']  J  am  thus  parted,  thou 

art  her  constant  companion,* " 


43.   Shanisu'd-Din-i'Tabasi} 

There  were  two  [poets  of  this  name].  One  has  some 
fine  veraeSj  and  his  DUcdn  is  well  known.  The  other  ia 
Btill  alive,  and  has  produced  some  incomparable  Terse  and 
prose.  This  humble  writer  enjoys  his  friendship,  and  has 
repeatedly  been  honoured  with  commuaications  from  him 
both  in  verse  and  prose. 

I  C.*  omiU  thii  Ufa* 


7M     44,   gHAHS-I-KisHiNl— 45,    DHAHfE. — 46.    ^IEXq^ 


44.   ShmiBu^d-Din  of  Kmhdn. 

H^  died  witliin  the  last  two  years.  The  Tmikh*i-Ofmmnl 
("Hiatory  of  Qhkzkix  Khan")  was  versified  by  hiro  ;  but 
lie  lias  done  the  fullest  justice  to  his  poetical  taleotB  in 
m  qafldu^  embellisbed  with  most  of  the  poetical  artificM^ 
which  he  composed  in  honour  of  £hw4ja  Bab&'u'd*Dm, 
the  Sdhib-IMwmi^  of  Juwayn- 

45,    Dkahini*d-I>in-Fm\t/dk 

His  name  was  Tihir  b.  Muhammad.  He  died  at  Tabrk 
in  [the  month  of]  Rabi*  I,  a,h,  598  [Dec,  a,d,  1201],  and 
is  buried  ia  the  Poeta'  Corner  at  Surkh&b.  He  has  some 
delicate  verses.  This  ia  a  verae  which  he  composed  in 
Arabic  to  indicate  the  diatinction  between  the  letters  ddl 
{i^}  and  dkdi  { J)  in  the  Persian  language : — 


jlj    A— J     i^^S^^    Jr^*  T  S     I—*    iJ— * 


*'  Know  the  diffi^reme  between  d41  and  dhdl,  far  tkts  is  an 
essential  pri^idple  in  Persian ; 
Wherever  it  comes  before  a  quiescent  letter^  except  w4w,  it 
is  d£l;  but  otherwise  dotted  [dhdl]." 

46.    ^ Iraqi, 

His  name  was  Fakhru'd-Din  Ibrdhim  b.  Buzurjmihr  b. 
*Abdu'l-Ghaffar  al-Jaw&Uqi,  of  the  village  of  Mah&ll  in 
the  A'lam  district  of  Hamaddn.  He  died  in  a.h.  686 
[a.d.  1287],  in  the  JabaM  §  -  Sdlihin  ("Mountain  of  the 
Just"),  in  Syria.  He  has  composed  some  philosophical 
verses.     His  Diwdn  is  well  known. 

47.    'Un^uri. 

He  was  Prince  of  Poets  ^  (Poet-laureate)  at  the  Court  of 
Sultdn  Mahmud-i-Sabuktagin  [a.h.  388-421,  a.d.  998-1030]. 


»  C.»ha8^Uor  J-»\. 


^ 


47  •    'UKSTIBf. 
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WTien  Firdawsi  fled  from  T^  ^^d  came  to  Ghazuo,* 
*TJnsuri,  Farrukhi,  and  'Asjadi  had  gone  for  an  excursion 
into  the  country,  and  were  sitting  by  the  side  of  a  stream. 
When  they  saw  Firdawsi  approaching  them  from  afar  off, 
each  one  composed  a  hemistich  such  that  there  was  [as 
they  supposed]  no  fourth  rhyme  [to  them],  and  demanded 
that  Firdawsi  should  supply  the  fourth  [hemistich],  so  that, 
when  he  should  be  unable  to  give  it,  he  might  cease  to 
trouble  them. 

^Uneuri  Siiid :—   '  ^J^^^  Jul  Li  Ju-l^t^  y  ^^j  ^f>- 

"  The  mn  is  not  so  bright  as  thy  face  " — 

Farrukhi  said:—'  ^^^.dl/^j  j^  Ji'^^^^  i^-^^  Jt 

*^  No  rose  in  the  garden  can  compare  in 
coh^r  with  thu cheek** — 

•Asjadi  said :—   '  ^fr)^  *^  ^^^  jju-f  i^^l/j^ 

"  Thine    eyelashes    jjierce    through    the 
breastplate  '* — 


Firdawsi  said : — '  ^J, 


cr^y 


Tj^^J 


jLt 


"Like  Gkv^s  spear  in  combat  with  Fushan,** 

ThiB  anecdote  is  well  known,  and  how,  in  consequence  of 
this,  they  strove  to  prevent  Firdawsi  from  obtaining  access 
to  the  Court,  until  fortune  favoured  him,  so  that  he 
obtained  admission  to  the  King  s  presence,  and  the  business 
of  turning  the  Shdhndma  into  verse  was  entrusted  to  htm. 
The  following  are  some  of  *Unsuri's  verses: — 

*  J^  Jjb  C/b  ^\j^  JUj     *  mLJj)Jj  ^^  sjjj  U  C/U 

J^  sAi  Ci  U^  ^  "^y*^  ^V        ^^  3  \J^^  ^  *^j^^  tJ^^^  ^ 

'*  Oh  alas  !  that  from  this  bright  place  we  must  go  beneath  the 
hollow  ground  ; 


;m 


Art.  XXTTI* — Nofes  on  Malai/ahm  Literature,     By  T.  K. 
Kkishna  Menon,  B.A.,  M.R.A.S. 

Mal4TALAM  ia  the  laDguage  of  the  south-west  of  the  Madras 
Presidency*  It  ia  the  third  most  important  language  of 
the  Presidency,  the  first  and  the  second  being  Tamil  and 
Telugu  respectively.  It  is  spoken  in  Malabar,  Cochin,  and 
Travancore.  Out  of  a  total  of  5,932,207  inhabitants  of  these 
partSi  6,409,350  persons  are  those  who  speak  Malayalam. 
These  countries,  taken  as  a  whole,  are  bounded  on  the  north 
by  South  Canara,  on  the  east  by  the  far-famed  Malaya  range 
of  mouQtaina,  on  the  south  by  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  on  the 
west  by  the  Arabian  Sea, 

The  earliest  Malayalam  writing  of  which   we  have  any 
knowledge  was  in    Vaiieluthu  characters.      This   was   sub- 

.aequently  modified  into  Kbleiuihu,  The  present  script  ia 
called  Malay  ft  lam  O  rant  ha. 

No  sketch  of  Malayalara  literature  can  be  complete  which 
loes  not  make  mention  of  the  Malayalees  who  have  won 

'renown  by  their  works  in  Sanskrit. 

Kerala  claims  among  her  sons  Varakuci,  the  great  pro* 

rgeuitorofastroiiomical  science  in  Malabar,  and  Bhahtruhari, 

Ube  renowned  author  of  the  three  Satakama  The  early 
iterary  history  of  the  Malayalam  language  contains  so  many 
stories  about  them  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  one 

Lio  believe  that  they  were  not  ilalayalees.  They  may  be 
placed  in  the  seventh  century.  The  great  theologian  and 
philosopher,  Sankaracarya,  wa»_born  in  the  eighth  century, 
at  Kalati»  on  the  banks  of  the  Alwaye  river,  in  Travancore 
territory.  TiHihUhtira  V[/nf/a,  a  Kdvya  of  a  peculiar  structure, 
is  the  work  of  Vasu  Bhattatiiiri.  He  was,  like  Sankar- 
acarya,  a  Nnraburi»  which  means  a  Malayalee  Vedic  Brahman. 
The  Kdvi/amdid  Editors  have  done  an  injustice  to  Malabar 


I 
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by  ascribing  the   authorship   of  this  poem  to  a 
Kaahmir.      Eariogaiiipi}!!    Namburi,    the    author 
Sandemm,    liired    about    a,d.    1480,      He    giired     us    Tirid  ^ 
iketebea  of  many    parts   of  Malabar    which    are    dea^    to  fl 
every  Malay  alee.     Vilvamangalath  Bwamiar  hai  written    ^ 
a  Kiryam  of  singular  interest.     It  is  in  Prakrit,  and  ©Tcry 
verse  serves  as  an  example  of  a  separate  rule  on  grammar. 
Kakkasseri  Bhattathiri,  Manavikrama  the  Strongs  and  Ejaya 
Eaja  'the  learned'  of  Kodungallore,  were  also   nativee  of 
Malayalam.     Mepputhur  NARAYA^iA  Bhattathiei,  a  po®t, 
grammarian  and  scholar  of  unquestioned  ability,  wrote,  ill' 
1587,  Ndrai/an'i^am,  which  treats  of  the  life  and  teachtogs 
of  Sri  Eriabnaj  and   is^  more  or   less,    an    abridgement  of 
the  Bhiigavata  Purina.      His  grammatical   work  FrakHj^d 
Sarvmm  is  much  more  lucid  than  Bhattoji  Blkihita's  Sidhdnta  ^A 
KaumutTu  H| 

MANAvfiDAN  Raja  com  posed  th©  Mdnaveda  Campu,  which 
treats  of  Maha-Bharcitu  legends  not  treated  of  in  the  Bhamia 
Campu  by  AoantakavL  Mal.uianoai.am  NambCri  was 
tlie  author  of  the  famous  Bhdmm  called  after  his  name. 

Arur  Bhattathiri  produced  Uftaranaishadham,  a  com- 
plement to  the  work  of  Sri  Harsha.  K.  Rama  Warrier,  who 
may  be  appropriately  styled  the  Mallinatha  of  modem  times, 
has  written  various  commentaries.  The  Vimkha  Vijayam 
and  Thuldbhdva  Satakam  of  H.H.  Kerala  Varma,  Valia 
Koil  Tampuran  of  Travancore,  are  interesting;  examples  of 
Sanskrit  as  it  is  now  written  in  the  Malayalam  country,  and 
his  nephew  and  pupil  Mr.  A.  R.  Rajaraja  Varma,  M.A.,  bids 
fair  to  become  a  good  second  to  his  uncle.  Mr.  Eocbunni 
Tampuran  of  Kodungallor's  Vipra  Sandeiam  and  Blidnam 
should  be  mentioned  in  this  connection.  Mr.  Manavi- 
kraman  Etan  Raja,  of  Calicut,  is  a  good  scholar  and  poet. 
Mr.  Punnasseri  Neelakandha  Sarma  edits  a  Sanskrit  journal 
which  reflects  great  credit  on  his  Sanskrit  scholarship  and 
philanthropy.  The  Sanskrit  College  and  the  Text-book 
Committee  of  Travancore  show  the  profound  interest  which 
the  Sovereigns  of  the  Model  State  take  in  the  cause  of 
Sanskrit  and  Malayalam. 
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It  is  a  matter  for  congratulation  to  the  Malayalees  that 
we  see  the  beginnings  of  Jlalayalain  prose  literature  as  early 
as  A.D*  200,  Deeds  then  granted  to  the  Jews  and  Syrian 
Christians  by  contemporary  kings  are  written  in  prose,  and 
there  are  court  chronicles  which  claim  to  go  back  to  those 
days.  Many  songs,  too,  are  supposed  to  have  been  composed 
at  this  period  for  the  people  to  sing  wben  they  worship, 
when  they  plant,  and  when  they  reap.  Some  of  them,  and 
mUo  certain  early  ballads,  are  very  popular  even  in  these 
daya*  Of  these  the  most  popular  are  those  that  sing  of  the 
deeds  of  Thatcholi  Kunhi  Oth^nan.  Eunhi  Othenan  was 
a  Nayar,  which  is  the  common  appellation  of  the  ordinary 
middle-class  Hindu  of  Malabar.  Nayars,  it  may  be  said 
parenthetically,  form  the  major  portion  of  the  population 
of  Eeralam.  Othenan,  according  to  the  ballad,  was  a  man 
of  fine  physique  and  skilled  in  the  use  of  arms.  He  went 
about  redressing  wrongs  and  helping  fallen  humanity^  and 
u  said  to  have  met  with  his  death  by  a  treacherous  shot. 

The  history  of  the  Malayolam  language  really  Gommences. 
however,  with  Bamdcaritam,  the  oldest  Malayalam  poem 
still  in  existence.  This  is  the  work  of  a  Maha  Raja  of 
Travancore,  who  lived  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Another 
work  of  possibly  the  same  period  is  Kannassa  Paniker's 
liamdyanam.  And  we  hear  of  many  Nambiiriea  who  then 
wrote  works  on  astrology,  architecture,  ethics,  grammar, 
and  other  subjects.  But  little  is  known  of  them  now  save 
their  names  and  the  names  of  their  works* 

The  Namburies,  at  that  time,  certainly  held  a  practical 
monopoly  over  learning,  and  created  all  sort^  of  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  the  education  of  the  commonalty. 

Cherusseri  Nambfiri,  the  morning*  star  of  Malayalam 
song,  wrote  his  Kris/tna  Oaf  ha  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
This  work,  like  almost  all  the  poetical  pieoea  of  Malay  alum, 
i  written  in  what  is  called  Mani-prardlam,  which  means 

string  of  gems.  It  receives  its  name  from  being  composed 
in  a  mixture  of  Malayalam  and  Sanskrit.  The  addition, 
here  and  there,  of  common  Sanskrit  words  only  gives  grac'o 
and  majesty  to  Malayalam,  which  otherwise  would  be  bald. 
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The  metres  of  Malayalam  s/okm  are  the  same  a»  th4 
Sanskrit  oaee ;  und  tbos^  that  are  peculiar  to  the  lang 
as  in  the  cam  of  the  famous  works  of  Thujaa  and  Kq 
are  determined  by  the  number  o£  md(r43, 

Skihak^Mf   or  the  MalajaUtn  play,  i^  one  of  th® 
intenaely  national  departmeotB  of  our  literature,     Hiei 
written   in    mixed    verse  and   prose,   and    are  foundi 
epiaodes  of  the  Kamayana  and  Mahabharata.      The  1 
simply  connect  the  incidents  of  the  story,  while  the 
portions  represent  the  words  of  the  characters  of  the 
The  aetors,  representing  the  several  personages,  genet 
have  all  sorts  of  paints  on   their   faces   and    are    gft 
dressed      By  means  of  certain  signs  made  by  their  I 
and  by  the  expressions  on  their  face,  they  coovey  M 
audience  the  meaning  of   the   prose   portions  when 
are    sung    to    the    accompaniment    of    drums    and    < 
instruments* 

The  poet  who  invented  this  sort  of  dramatic  oompoi 
is  one  Raja  of  the  Kottarakara  family  in  Travancore. 
subjects  of  his  dramas  are  episodes  of  th&  Eamayana*     1 
is  a  tradition  connected  with  the  origin  of  KathakalL 
then  Zaraorin  of  Calient^  for  one  reason  or  another,  rd 

I  to  send  his  troupe  of  artistes  to  the  southern  parts  to  i 

KrkhndUam.     The  inventor  of  Kathakaji  produced  his 

i  work  to  make  light  of  the  decision  of  his  northern  com 

The  most  famous  writer  of  Malay alam  is  perhaps  Ti 

<  JATHU    Ham  AN  u  J  AW    Eluthachan,    a    man    of   the   H 

k  caste,   who  opposed  himself  openly   to  the  prejudices 

intolerance  of  the  Brahraans,     He  is  said  to  have  dec] 

♦  it  his  intention  to  raise  JIalayalam  to  an  equality  witl 
I                          sacred  language  o£  the  priests-     In  the  prosecution  of 

♦  purpose^  he  made,  in  the  native  tongue,  adaptations 
the  Eamayanam,  the  Mahabharatam,  and  the  Bhagavatl 

I  These  are  called  the  KilippattM  (parrot- songs)  of  Eluthac 

I  who  was  the  first  to  introduce  this  sort  of  compositioii 

)  the  Malayalam  language.     They  receive  this  name,  perl 

from  the  introductory  invocation,  which  is  to  the  bird  o: 

goddess  of  learning. 


J 
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He  wrote  many  other  works  besides  those  already  referred 
to.  He  had  several  disciples,  too,  who  carried  on  his  work. 
In  this  connection,  reference  must  be  made  to  the  name  of 
Eldvathu  Nanukutti  Mknon  of  Chittur,  who,  by  hia 
translation  of  Ekadam,  has  shown  how  much  he  ha«  caught 
of  the  literary  spirit  and  religious  fervour  of  his  great  for- - 
lunner,  Eluthachan. 

Kerala  Varma  Raja,  of  North  Kottayam,  is  the  author 
of  a  Ramayann  aTtd  of  a  Vairiigtjfi  Candrothya,  The  brother 
of  this  Raja  was  also  a  gifted  roan,  and  wrote  four 
Malayalam  dramas,  called  Kaihnkalk^  some  poems,  and 
a  grammar. 

The  name  of  Malamangalam  Namb^ri  was  previously 
mentioned  in  eonnectian  with  his  Saaskrit  work*  He 
deserves  this  second  reference  for  his  great  work  in 
Malayalam  called  Bhmhdnmfdtadha  Cnmjm,  In  the  world 
of  literature  he  is  a  great  man  indeed*  His  description  of 
the  wailings  and  wanderings  of  Damayanti  after  she  was 
deserted  by  Nala  is  much  admired.  But  be  is  very 
monotonous  in  his  verse  and  prose,  and  is  not  free  from  the 
prevailing  defect  of  many  Malayalee  i>oet8  of  using  an 
unnecessarily  large  number  of  Sanskrit  words  in  their 
Malayalam  works. 

Tlmlink  (literally  dances)  are  sung  to  the  accompaniment 
of  music^  pantomime y  and  dancing.  There  are  three  classes 
of  Thullals  :  Oattam^  Sltbnnknn^  and  Farat/an  ;  but,  as  the 
poems  of  the  first  class  predominate,  poems  of  the  other 
classes  are  also  termed  Vnttams,  They  are  based  on  the 
episodes  of  Bharat^m  and  Riimayanam  mostly.  Oaftnm 
T/iulidl,  as  the  name  indicates  [Oattam  ^  *  running'),  consists 
of  a  variety  of  rapid  metres  well  suited  for  amusing  narratives. 
Oattfitm  are  vigorous,  Sithaitkans  narrative,  and  Paniyam 
pathetic  in  style.  Najacariffi  and  Kiratha  are  instances  of 
the  first  cla-  '"  '  '  ntgamihika  i«  an  example  of  the  second 
set^  while   >    .  ^ha  and  SnhhfiprnreH*i  form  instances 

of  the  third  sort  of  Thuljnh,  All  these  Thnlfrth  referred  to 
are  the  works  of  Kalakkath  Eufijan  Nambviir,  who  invented 
thia  sort  of  composition.     Besides  fifty  or  sixty  ThulfnlH,  he 

^.E.A.«.  1900. 
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hm  oom posed  nine  Malayalam  drama;^,  a  Pan^ 
A  Srlkrkhnacaritaf  and  parrot-aongs  and  poems  in  i 
kinds  of  metrea. 

£mljan  Nambyar  is,  by  the  unanimous  vordiefc 
countrymen,  second  only  to  Thuojath  Eluthachan*  Pt 
and  plebeiana  united  in  honouring  him.  He  was  un 
special  patronage  of  the  Maha  Raja,  who  began  to  I 
Travancore  in  the  year  a,d,  1758|  and  who,  besido 
a  man  of  letters  himself,  enoouraged  literary  DoeH 
parts  of  Malabar, 

Another  writer  of  the  same  period  is  UhhIyi  W, 
who  wrote  the  Nalamrita  Katkakali 


^ 


writing  my  last  paper  on  the  coins  of  the  Pathaa 
Sultins  of  Dehli  I  htive  had  the  opportunity  of  examining 
with  fiome  minuteness  the  rich  collections  of  the  British 
Museum  and  Dr.  L.  White  King,  C.S.I,  In  the  former  are 
to  be  found  the  choicest  specimens  of  General  Cunningham's 
Muhammadan  coins,  of  which  many  have  already  been 
brought  to  notice  by  Mr,  Gibbs  and  Mr.  C.  J.  Rodgers, 
but  others  are  now,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Museum 
authorities,  described  for  the  first  time. 

Of  the  forty-one  coins  now  published,  fourteen  come  from 
the  British  Museum,  ten  from  the  collection  of  Dr.  White 
King,  and  three  from  the  Bodleian  Museum,  Oxford,  while 
one  belongs  to  Major  Vost,  and  thirteen  are  from  my  own 
cabinet  The  majority  are  coins  of  the  Sari  Saltans,  a  period 
which,  apart  from  the  important  change  in  the  character 
of  the  currency  on  Sher  Shah's  accession,  and  the  beauty  and 
variety  of  the  coins  themselves,  is  of  peculiar  interest  to  the 
numismatist  by  reason  of  the  expansion  of  the  mint  system, 
through  which  the  collector  is  enabled  both  to  direct  the 
interest  of  the  antiquary  towards  desert-ed  and  forgotten  cities 
of  erstwhile  importance,  and  also  to  help  the  historian  ia 
fixing  the  limits  and  extent  of  these  sovereigns*  dominiona 
by  conBrming  and  supplementing  the  scanty  materials  on 
which  he  has  to  rely-  The  account  of  the  coins  of  the  Suri 
period  given  by  Mr.  Thomas  in  the  *' Chronicles"  has  perhaps 
left  more  to  be  added  to  it  than  any  other  part  of  that  work, 
and  though  a  considerable  quantity  of  fresh  information  has 
been  published  by  Mr.  Rodgers  and  Dr.  Hoernle,  I  hope  to 
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hav©  Bbown  by  these  two  papers  that  there  is  stiU 
bt*  done  in  bringing  to  light  the  mint  towns  used 
8ljah  and  his  son  and  in  identifying  their  locality* 

I  wish  here  to  gratefully  acknowledge  the  eonstal 
giTen  to  me  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Rapson  and  the  other  meni 
the  British  Muaeum  Numiamatic  staff  during  the  preil 
of  these  papers, 

iVbff.— L.  W.  K.  ==1  Cabinet  of  Dr.  L.  White  Kingi 
=  Cabinet  of  the  British  Mufieum  ;  H,  N*  W.  =  Ca| 
U.  Kekon  Wright* 

1.   TdJ-tid'din  Yaldm. 
Gold.     Weight  140*4  grs,    L,  W,  K 


Date?  607. 
ObT. 
Area  in  circle 


Margin  O^l  5K  "iyt  [.  3  Ju^ 

^\^^f^^\ 


Mint?    PL  I,  I. 
EeT. 
Area  ia  aircla 

4JJ131  mt 

Margin 


2.   Silver.     Weight  142  grs.     L.  W,  K* 
Date  610,    Mint,  Ghazni, 


Obv. 
Area  in  double^ined  square. 

As  on  No.  1    (omitting   the 
imtial  M). 

Margin 


Area  in  double-lined  i 

As   on   'No.  1   (omitti 
initial  diSO. 

Margiii 
«  ij  J^  $  j1^  J&» jiXll  M4 


^ 


lew  speoimena  of  laj-ua-ciin  laiduz's  coinage 
are  from  the  cabinet  of  Dr.  L.  White  King,  C.S.I,  They 
were  struck  after  the  death  but  in  the  name  of  Muixz-ud-din 
Muhammad  bin  Sam.  No.  2  is  similar  in  character  to  the 
coin  figured  in  the  **  Chroniclea/'  PL  I  (3) ;  its  peculiarity  is 
ita  weight.  T^j-ud-din's  connection  with  India  was  inter- 
mittent. From  the  Miahaj-us-siraj  we  learn  that  Yalduz, 
who  had  been  governor  of  Karman,  on  his  sovereiga's  death 
disputed  with  Kutbuddin  Aibek  the  possession  of  Lahore* 
In  a  battle,  however,  which  ensued,  victory  remained  with 
the  latter,  and  Yalda^  fled  to  Ghazni.  After  Eutbuddin's 
death  in  607  a.h.  Lahore  was  again  a  bone  of  contention, 
and  was  held  sometimes  by  Yalduz,  sometimes  by  Nasiraddin 
Eubacha,  and  sometimes  by  Shamshuddin  Altamsh.  Till 
A.H,  612  Yaldiiz  was  supreme  in  Ghazni.  In  that  year  he 
was  driven  out  by  Alauddin  Khwarizm  and  went  to  Lahore^ 
bat  not  satisfied  with  the  extent  of  his  possession,  he  picked 
a  quarrel  with  Shainshuddio  Altamsh,  only,  however,  to  be 
defeated  and  end  his  life  as  a  prisoner. 


3.    S^amsh-ud'din  Aliamsh. 

Silver,     Weight  169  gts.     L.  W.  K 
Date  . .  5.    Mint?    PL  I,  2. 


Dbv. 
Area  in  double-lined  square 
within  a  circle,  dots  in  segments 


f^i\ 


„UJlJ) 


Margin    ...  *  ^^iW  i>^  S-V' 


Rev. 
Area  in  double -lined  tqnare 
within  a  circle,  dots  in  segments 


J^ 


u^\ 


Margin 


^^y**^*^-^ 


This  coin  ia  a  variety  of  No.  31  in  Thomas's  "  Chronicles  " 
(figured  in  the  British  Museum  Gatalogue)y  from  which  it 
differs  in  ita  obverse  area  legend* 


^■m 
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4.   Bukn-ud'din  Mros. 

Silver,     Weight  167  gra.     L.  W.  K, 

DateP    Miat,  Dehli,    PL  I,  3- 


Ajca  in  double -lined  square 
withiii  circle,  2  dota  in  each 
segment 


i]  ^jlkUl 


Margin 


Area  in  donble-Htied  sqtiara 
within  eirckp  2  dots  ia  €ftck 
segment 


Margin  illegible. 


Ab  far  us  I  knowj  thii  rupe^  ii  unique.  Mr.  Rodgers,  m 
his  fifth  Supplement  to  Thomases  '*  Chronicles "  (J.A,S3,, 
1894),  published  a  rupee  of  the  year  633,  $truck  in  the 
joint  name  of  Buku-ud-din  FiroE  and  his  father  Altamsh. 
Imagining  his  throne  secure^  the  former  presumablj  ceased 
to  trade  on  the  influence  of  his  father's  name. 


i 


5.   Ald'Ud'din  Muhammad. 

Gold.     Weight  170  grs.     B.M. 

Date  715.     Mint,  Fort  Deogir.     Pi.  I,  4. 

Rev. 
Area  in  circle 


31  ...llnUl 


Obv. 


..UJuJl 


J^ 


\j  jjlsJl  ^Ji^ 


Margin 

This  18  a  very  rare,  though  not  an  unpublished  coin.  It 
is  figured  (somewhat  poorly)  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  Indian 
Museum  at  Calcutta,  and  Thomas,  in  noticing  the  silver  coins 
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of  tbig  mint,  refers,  parenthetically,  to  a  gold  com  of  the 
year  711  a.h.  in  the  British  Museum »  I  caimot.  however, 
trace  in  that  collection  the  coin  to  which  he  alludes,  and 
the  present  coin  was  obtained  by  the  Museum  from  General 
Cunningham  since  the  publication  of  the  catalogue. 


Silver, 
Date  717. 


Obv, 


6.   Kuib^ud'din  Muhdrak. 
Weight  169  grs.     B.M.     PI  I,  5. 
Mint ;  Dar  ul  Islam,  Dehii. 
Ber. 
Area  in  circle 

Margin 


This  coin  combines,  with  one  alight  variation,  the  obverse 
legend  on  No,  145  and  the  reverse  legend  on  No.  146  of  the 
coins  noticed  in  Thomas's  "Chronicles/*  Dr.  White  King 
possesses  a  specimen,  and  a  third  existed  in  the  collection 
of  the  lata  Sir  E.  G.  Bayiey,  so  that  it  is  a  little  surprising 
not  to  find  the  coin  noticed  in  the  "Chronicles.'*  Nor, 
so  far  as  I  am  awaro^  does  it  find  mention  in  any  later 
publication. 

7.    Ofut/d^-ud'din  Tugkiak, 

Gold.     Weight  165-5  grs.     L.  W.  K, 

Date  725.     Mint :  The  Town  of  Daulatabad.     PL  I,  6. 

Rev. 
Area  in  circle 

Margin  ^  i£^\  aijb  (-^3;^ 


Obv. 


^\kUl 


^\^W>..l 


*Jut/^ 


T74    pAbdikda 


8.  Gold.    Wei^ie9*3gn.    B.1L    m.%7. 
Bttte727.    Mint:  llie Town clBiiilatft^ 

Iiggends  maSLu  to  ttoM  on  Ho*  7^  Iwl  aunt 
legible. 

These  ooina,  ae  etradc  in  tih»  name  of  ObijM-nd-din 
Tughlak  and  bearing  in  tlie  feYefee  area  irhat  is  not  nnUfce 
the  date  721,  hare  always  been  daanfied  as  eoins  d!  diat 
Snltin.  They  were,  however,  undoubtedly  sbroflk  after  his 
deatL  In  the  J^aB.  1886,  Mr.  0.  J.  Bodgem  |mblished 
a  ooin  ol  tiiis  type  bearing  a  marginal  date  ttf  7S6,  and  he 
oonsequently  interpreted  the  characters  immediately  fbBowing 
2fI&  j;U7  in  tiie  revetse  area,  which  in  tiie  ''Ohronides" 
(p.  190)  are  read  as  721,  to  be  720.  On  own  No.  8 
above,  however,  the  same  charaotera  appear  in  oonjonetion 
with  a  clear  marginal  date  of  727,  and  Dr.  White  Bongos 
c<»n  finally  settles  the  point  1^  leaving  no  doaht  thut  tiie 
characters  are  not  figures,  but  a  badly  formed  ^UaUl ,  The 
crudeness  of  these  Daulatabad  coins  is  also  shown  by  the 
omission,  in  all  the  coins  of  the  type  which  I  have  seen,  of 
the  initial  J  of  the  mint  name. 

In  his  second  Supplement  to  the  "  Chronicles "  Mr.  0.  J. 
Rodgers  edited  a  coin  of  this  type  (No.  8)  on  which  he  read 
'*  Mulk-i-talang "  as  the  mint  place.  I  have  seen  no  other 
coin  of  this  type  struck  at  Telingana,  and,  judging  merely 
from  Mr.  Rodgers's  drawing  of  the  coin,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  word  which  he  read  as  c^  was  really  the 
first  part  of  a^,  the  rest  of  the  mint  name  being  too 
indistinct  to  be  legible. 

The  small  silver  or  billon  posthumous  pieces  noticed 
by  Mr.  Thomas,  pp.  212  and  213  (notes),  and  also  by 
Mr.  Eodgers  in  his  Supplements,  were  also  probably  struck 
in  the  Deccan. 
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9.  SUver.    Weight  168-4  grs.    B.M. 
Date  724.    Mint :  Dar  ul  Islam,  Dehli.    PL  I,  8. 


Obv. 
In  donble-lined  sqnare 

^jJl^  Ljjil  e^Lc 


Kev. 
Area  in  circle 

Margin    j^l^'i\j\sj  .... 

fH!J'  ^^^^  ^ 

From  the  British  Museum  Collection.      I  know  of  no 
duplicate. 

10.   Muhammad  bin  Tughlak, 

Gold.     Weight  142  grs.     B.M. 

Date  729.    Mint :  Sultanpur  (Warangol).    PI.  I,  9. 


Obv. 


Kev. 
Area  in  circle. 

The  Kalima. 
Margin  ujX«]l j^Jj  lLJi\  n'sSb 

Cf.  Thomas's  "Chronicles,"  No.  173. 


11.  Gold     Weight  141  grs.    B.M. 
Date  728.    Mint :  Daulatabad  (Deogir).    PI.  I,  10. 


Obv. 


As  in  No.  10. 


Kev. 
Area  in  circle. 

TheKalima. 
Margin 

VTA  jU  ij^^j  CiXUli^b 
Cf.  Thomas's  "Chronicles,"  No.  174. 


Ara&  in  circle* 

The  Kalima. 
Margin   lUL^Jl  ^J^.^  H-^/-^ 

Cf.  Thomas's  "  Chronicles,"  No.  184. 

The  above  four  coins  of  Muhammad  bin  Tughlak  are  from 
the  British  Museum  Collection.  I  have  a  specimen  of  No.  12 
in  my  own  cabinet,  of  date  734  h.  I  have  heard  of  no 
duplicates  of  the  other  three. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  my  reading  of  the  designation  of 
Daulatabad  on  No.  11,  which  is  a  variety  of  the  coin  noticed 
in  Thomas's  "  Chronicles,"  No.  174,  differs  slightly  from  that 
given  by  Mr.  Gibbs  in  the  Numismatic  Chronicle  for  1885, 
viz.  fX^  'i\  ^,  which  in  its  turn  was  a  correction  of  the 
reading  given  in  the  "Chronicles,"  fX^\  ^^^  ^,  and  the 
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alternative  suggested  by  Mr.  0,  J,  Bodgers,  |*JU\  jA:i  ^, 
I  can  trace  no  alif  after  fJ  on  the  coin  I  have  figured,  aud 
I  am  doubtful  whether  any  exists  in  the  variety  quoted  by 
Thomas,  and  figured  by  Mr.  Gibbs,  I  can  find  none  in 
my  own  specimen  of  that  variety,  nor  in  the  specimen 
belonging  to  the  British  Museum. 

The  silver  coin  is  of  the  first  year  of  Muhammad  bin 
Tughlak's  reign.  The  weights  of  Nos.  10  and  11  are 
remarkable. 


14.  Silver.    Weight  161  7  grs.     L.  W.  K. 
Date  742-    Mint,  Dehli.     PI.  I,  13. 


Obv. 


Rev. 


This  rupee  seems  to  have  been  struck  from  a  gold  die 
(cf.  No.  212,  p.  259,  Thomas's  "Chronicles"),  the  word 
after  aJ^,  though  indistinct,  being  probably  J^l^,  as  on 
the  gold  coins.  No  other  Xhalifate  rupee  has,  I  believe, 
been  found. 


15.   Mahmud  bin  Muhammad  Shah, 
Copper.     Weight  17  grs.     L.  W.  K. 
Date  P    Mint,  DehU,    PI  I,  14. 
Rev, 


dU 


C-?,or< 


This  is  the  smallest  coin  known  of  this  Sulfan. 


This  coin  belooga  to  Major  Tost,  I. M.S.  Gold  ooinn  of 
Sher  Skah  are  uncommon,  though  forgeries  are  frequently 
met  with  in  the  baz4rs.  I  was  disposed  myself  to  doubt 
the  geuuineoess  of  this  com,  but  both  Br.  Codringtoii  and 
Major  Vost  accept  it  The  crudenesa  of  the  characters  may 
be  due  to  its  having  been  struck  in  Bengal.  The  die  bean 
considerable  resemblance  to  that  of  the  silver  coin  published 
by  Mr.  C.  J.  Rodgers  as  No.  8  of  plate  i  in  the  Indian 
Antiquary  for  March,  1888. 


17.  Silver.    Weight  166-2  grs.    H.  N.  W. 
Date  949.     Mint  not  specified.     PI.  II,  16. 


Obv. 
Area  in  circle 


Margin 


Rev. 
Area  in  circle. 

The  Kalima. 
with  X  after  the  ^  of  J  •-^ 

Margin 


1 7TT 
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This  k  ui  mfigiired  and  udoosudknil  Tuietf.  If  ta  not 
anJike  is  geoaral  ippeanmee  to  the  type  figured  as  No.  10 
io  iboliNttni  Amiifuorft  H ardi,  ISSS*  pi.  i  and  probablr  wia 
■tniiik  Hl  Ibe  aaise  pUee  (Dehli-Jahaopan&h).  Th«  mint* 
mark — an  etg^kt-potnted  star— on  the  obTersOf  ia  notieaaUiOi. 
There  are  two  apeeiioeiia  of  this  type  in  the  BodleSan 
Muaeum,  and  ooe  in  the  ooUeotiou  of  Mr.  WUmot  Lane. 
I  know  of  no  others. 

18-  Bflver.    Weight  87*5  grs.     L.  W.  K, 
Date  948.    Mint  P    PL  H,  17. 


ObT. 
Area  in  circle  as  on  Xo,  17^ 
hut  no  dute* 

Kargin  as  on  No.  17,   but 


Area  iu  circle* 

The  EaliiDA  witli  )K« 
Margin  as  on  No.  17. 
N.B.  ^^At^  is  spelt  witb  a  ^, 


Thomas,  ia  the  ••Chronicles/*  mentions  a  half-rupoo,  but 
does  not  describe  it  in  detail.  He  probably  rcfcrriHl  to  the 
type  with  square  areas,  of  which  two  or  thrt^o  are  known. 
I  believe  the  present  half- rupee  with  its  cirouhir  art^aa  to 
be  unique.  To  the  left  of  the  N&gri  on  the  obverse  margin 
are  characters  which  look  as  if  they  were  remnants  of  tho 
mint  name. 

19.   Silver.     Weight  173-3  grs.     L.  W.  K, 
Date  951,     Mint  ?     PL  II.  18. 


Obv. 
Area  in  double  circle 


iJLUaj! 


Margin 


Jl 


^^^'^;^^^*c;r:-^l«  W-iJ'  J^ 


Kcv 
An*ft  in  iloublo  circle. 
Tho    Kalima,    but   J^^^jJ\ 
inatcttd  oi  ^jy^j . 
Margin 

a        ...  ^j^  —  J^ 


^ 
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Though  in  every  oth^r  respect  a  fine  specimen,  this  coin 
lacks,  through  fault  of  the  striker^  the  moat  interesting  part 
of  the  ohverae  marginal  legeodj  viz*,  that  which  should 
contain  the  name  of  the  miat  town.  Too  little  of  the 
eharaeters  remains  to  admit  of  any  conjecture.  The  uae  of 
Jj^l  for  J^j  ia  unu&ual,  and  suggests  a  mint  distant 
from  headquartera,  possibly  in  Bengal 


20.   Copper. 
Date  950, 

Obv, 

Area  in  square 

Uorgins:    t^ 


Weight  303  7  grs.     H.  F.  W. 
Mint,  Chunir,     PL  11,  19. 

Eev. 

Area  in  square 

jliia^^  ^\  Margins:     top 

bottom 
left 

4j  ILLt^       1  right 


This  coin  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  unique.  Major  Vest,  in 
the  J.A.S.B.,  1895,  Pt.  i,  published  a  coin  of  this  mint,  but 
of  a  dijfferent  type,  now  represented  by  several  specimens. 


21.   Copper.     Weight  313-9  grs.     H.  N.  W. 
Date  951.     Mint,  Chunar. 

This  coin  is  similar  to  No.  20  except  that  the  mint  name 
is  in  the  right  obverse  margin,  its  place  in  the  obverse  area 
being  taken  by  the  words  ^\  *y^ .  The  peculiarity  of  the 
coin,  as  distinct  from  that  published  by  Dr.  Vost  and  referred 
to  above,  is  that  the  areas  are  enclosed  in  double-lined 
squares. 
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22.   Copper.    Weight  300  grs.    B.M. 
Date  947.    Mint  not  given.    PL  II,  20. 


Obv. 

Rev. 

Area  in  sqnare 

Area  in  sqnare. 

iLkL.* 

TheKalima. 

Margins : 

Margins.      The    names    and 

bottom   JjU!\  ^yliJuJl 

titles  of  the  four  companions. 

left            jsit^\y\ 

top            j^\jjJ\  JOji 

right              ^^^1^ 

This  coin  looks  like  an  attempt  to  assimilate  the  legends 
on  the  copper  coinage  to  those  on  the  silver  coins.  I  had 
a  duplicate  in  my  own  collection,  but  it  has  got  mislaid. 
I  do  not  remember  seeing  any  others.  This  specimen  is 
unfortunately  rather  worn. 


23.   Copper.    Weight  3067  grs.    B.M. 
Date?    MintP    PL  II,  21. 


Obv. 
Area  in  sqnare 

Margins:   left  ....  ^^^ 
others  illegible. 


Rev. 
Area  in  sqnare 

JjUJ\  ^UaUt 

Margins  illegible. 


A  new  type,  not  included  in  Dr.  Hoernle's  list  in  the 
J.A.S.B.  1890. 
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24.   Iisldm  ShaL 

GoR     Weight  P  (the  coin  is  ringed).     H,  N.  W. 

Date  954[? 9],     Mint  [Shergarh,  aiia^  Bhakkar],     PL  II,  22. 


Obv. 

Area  in  sqniurs 


UV 


Margins  iUegibk, 


Art^a  IB  aqiiare. 

The  Kalima. 

Margins  illegible. 


This  i®!  1  helieye,  the  only  circular  gold  coin  of  laTfl 
Shah  hitherto  found.  None  has  at  any  rate  been  pablishaoL' 
I  know  of  only  one  square  gold  piece.  I  obtained  this  in 
the  Cawnpore  b6z4r*  The  coin  may  be  safely  assumed  tci 
h&Td  been  at  nick  at  Bhakkar^  if  a  comparieon  is  made 
with  the  silver  coins  Nos,  25  and  26  figured  below.  It  h 
unfortunately  not  a  very  perfect  specimen,  and  has  been 
worn  as  an  ornament. 


25.   Silver.    Weight  173  grs.     H.  N.  W. 
Date  955.     Mint :  Shergarh,  alias  Bhakkar.     PI.  II,  23. 


Obv. 

Obv. 

Legend  in  square  area  as  on 

Area  in  square. 

No.  24  ante,  but  ^ee  (inverted) 
and  below  square  -srilti^^itu^ 

The  Kalima. 

Margins  : 

right                i/j^ 
bottom    jij  ujy:  or  JJ^ 
left                       ? 
top                       ? 

Margins  : 

right         ^^1  ^ 
bottom     JL^Jua!!^  \j\ 
left            ?J,^.U1^^ 
top              ^JMi\  ^j,UiA 
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26.   Silver.     Weight  168  gra.     Bodleian, 
Date  960,     Mint:  Sliergarh,  a/ma  Bhakkar.     PL  II,  24. 


Obv. 

Legend  in  dquare  area  as  on 
No,  24  ante,  but  i  r  •  (#tc),  and 
mint^mark  ^% 

Margins  as  on  No  25, 


Rer. 
Area  in  square. 

The  Kalima.   • 

Margins  as  on  No.  25. 


Coins  of  this  mint  have  not,  ao  far  as  I  am  aware,  been 
figured  hitherto.  Thomas,  on  p.  412  of  the  '*  Chronicles," 
mentions  coins  struck  at  Shakk-i-Bakar,  but  as  he  does 
not  describe  in  detail  or  figure  any  specimen,  and  merely 
notices  them  along  with  a  eoia  of  ?atgdon,  from  which 
they  differ  so  materially  as  to  deserve  a  separate  description, 
I  think  it  is  possible  that  none  actually  passed  through 
his  hands.  Mr.  C,  J,  Rodgers  also  omitted  them  from  his 
list  of  Suri  coins  published  in  the  Indian  Antiquary  for 
March,  1888,  and  I  know  of  only  one  other  specimen 
(bearing  date  954)  besides  those  now  described.  They  seem, 
therefore,  to  merit  publication. 


27.   Silver.     Weight  174  grs.     H.  N.  W. 
Date  953.     Mint,  Bi&na.     PL  II,  25. 


Obv, 

Rev. 

Area  in  square 

Area  in  square. 

^  *i^  r^^ 

The  Kalima. 

lU.JJ^ 

Margins ; 

\trj^^  ^ 

bottom    fJi.^\JJo\ 

dl^i^\j\^ 

left            Jv^^v^ 

^i^h^hh\ 

right  and  top  illegible. 

Margins :    right    yAlaJl  ^\ 

bottom  ^Uj  ^^j^ 

left  and  top  illet»tl 

r.M.A-8.    1900 
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28.  SilTor.    Weight  170  gn.     Bodleian.     H.  N.  W. 
Date  953.    Mint,  Biina.    PI.  II,  26. 


ObY. 

EeT. 

Area  in  squaie  as  on  No.  27, 
but  no  date. 

Axe^  in  square. 

Tlie  Kalima 

Margins: 

nght                ik«ll  .jt 
bottom  !er  4iuUj  ^-^ 

top                          ^>^j 

MargixLa  m  on  ^o*  - 

Bi&oa  was  a  copper  mint  in  Sher  Shah's  time.  In  Islam 
Shah' a  reign  the  jagir  of  Ei&na  was  given  to  the  Sultanas 
unfortunate  elder  brother  when  he  renounced  bis  claims  to 
the  throne.  The  town  was  also  the  headquarters  of  one 
Sheikh  Alai,  who  created  considerable  disturbanco  by  pro- 
fossing  Mahdiism. 

29.   Silver.    Weight  170-5  grs.     Bodleian. 
Date  955.     Mint,  K&lpi.     PL  II,  27. 


Rev. 

Area  in  square. 

The  Kalima  and  X  in  the  left 
bottom  comer. 

Margins.  Names  and  titles 
of  the  four  companions. 


i 


Obv. 
Legend  in  square  area  as  on 
No.  27,  but  Uo  in  left  bottom 
comer. 

Margins  :   right  J  jUl^  ^LlaLJl 
top         LjjJl  J)U- 
left  y»la^\  ^\  ^.jJ^^ 
bottom  ^<^^  ^-^ 

This  coin  comes  from  the  Bodleian  Collection,  but  the 
mint  name  is  not  given  in  the  catalogue.  A  similar  coin  is 
also  described  and  figured  in  the  British  Museum  Catalogue 
without  any  mention  of  mint  name,  No.  597,  PI.  ix. 
There  can,  I  think,  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  coin  of  E&lpi. 
The  first  three  letters  of  the  mint  name  on  the  Bodleian 
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coin  are^  in  my  opinion ^  unmistakeablj  Ju,  and  this 
conclusion  is  atrengthened  by  the  mint-mark  on  the  reverse 
— &  six-rayed  star — a  mark  which  is  borne  on  all  the  silver 
coiDS  of  K&lpt  struck  by  Sher  Shah,  and  which  k  very 
prominent  on  a  copper  coin  of  that  mint  figured  by  me 
in  the  July  number  of  this  Jouriml. 

30.   Silver.     Weight  177  grs.     B.M, 
Date  952.     Mint :  P  Fort  Rdisin.    PI  II,  28. 


Obr. 
Ar^a  in  square 


Margins : 

left       JjU!^  ^,lkL. 
top   [Jh>r]/^\^\ 

right         LJ"^^^  iji'^^ 


bottom 


lor 


Rev. 

Area  ia  square. 

The  Kalima. 
Margins ; 

left 

top 

right 

bottom 


This  coin  is  No.  612  in  the  British  Museum  Catalogue, 
but  is  not  figured.  Mr.  Lane -Poole  thought  the  mint 
might  be  Gwalior,  I  do  not  thiok  this  is  possible, 
judging  from  the  formation  of  the  letters  and  the  fact  that 
the  coins  of  Gwalior  mint  are  of  quite  a  difftjrent  type, 
but  my  own  reading  is  also  tentative.  The  coin  is,  I  believe, 
unique,  and  I  feel  justified  in  drawing  special  attention 
to  it  by  reason  of  the  interest  which  accrues  to  a  new  mint 
town,  Ildisin  is  in  the  Native  State  of  Bhopal,  10  miles 
from  the  84uchi  topes  on  the  road  from  Hoshangabad  to 

Igor.     As  a  fort  it  played  a  fairly  conspicuous  part  in  the 

^attempt  of  the  Hindu  chiefs  to  escape  from  subjection  to 

Sher  Shah    and   his   Afgh&ns.      In   950   a.h.   Sher   Shah, 

hearing  that  Puran  Mai,  who  was  acting  as  deputy  to  the 

minor  raja  of  that  district,  had  insulted  the  Mahommedan 


^Ik 


ifl 
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tftoiilies  in  Chanden,  spent  dz  montbs  'm  the  siega  of  Rakio, 
and  after  enticing  Paran  Mai  and  Hi  followers  out  with 
promisea  of  safety^  perfidiously  had  them  massacred  oa 
a  pretence  of  obeying  a  decision  of  his  'ulama* 

There  is  also  a  Rasan  in  Tahtil  Badausa,  Banda  Distric 
Bnndelkhand,  which  was  the  headquarters  of  a  pargana  iii| 
the  reign  of  Akbar. 


3L  Silver.     Weight  175  7  grs.    H.  N.  W, 
Date  956.    Mint:  Jahanpauih  (Dehli).    PL  III.  29* 

Eev, 
Area  in  sqnart. 

The  Xalima, 
1  £  1  LQ  lower  left*ha&d  oomerJ 


Area  in  square 

Margins:    bottom  ^^il3-*Hjjl 

left  *UjI^>- 

top  and  right  illegible. 


Margins,   Probably  the  name 

of  the  £our  eompaniona. 


The  mint  name  is  to  some  extent  conjectural,  parts 
only  of  the  letters  being  visible.  The  characters  resemble 
somewhat  in  style  those  found  on  Dehli-struck  coins.  The 
British  Museum  possesses  a  duplicate,  but  without  any  traces 
of  a  left  obverse  margin. 

32.   Silver.     Weight  162-5  grs.     H.  N.  W. 
Date  956.     Mint  P    PI.  Ill,  30. 


Obv. 

Rev. 

Legend  in  square  area  as  on 

Area  in  square. 

0.  31,  ^f^^^TOf 

The  Kalima. 

Margins :     right     ^^iliJl  yl 

^  c  1  in  lower  left-hand  comer. 

top   ?  IJjJl  JlU- 

Margins  illegible.      Probably 

left               ^^Jji^ 

the  names  and  titles  of  the  four 

bottom  deleted. 

companions. 

Another  uncommon  variety  of  Islam  Shah's  coins. 


a 


ji 


Bns'JI 


^ 


33.  Silver.  Weight  175  1  grs.  B.M. 
Date  956.  MintP  PL  III,  31. 
be  areas  read  as  in  No.  31  above.  The  marginal  legends 
are  much  cut.  The  coin,  which  is  from  the  British  Museum, 
is  similar  in  type  to  Ko,  33,  but  is  of  a  different  die  and 
probably  not  from  the  same  mint. 


34.   Silver.    Weight  170  grs.     B,M.     H.N.W. 
Date  952.     Mint,  Satgion.     PI  III,  32. 


Obv. 
Area  in  circle 
^\  ill 


.U 


Rev. 
Area  in  cirole. 

The  Xalima. 
Margin 


Margin 

A  coin  of  this  mint,  with  square  areas,  was  published  by 
Mr.  C.  J,  Rodgers  in  the  Indian  Antiquary^  1888.  This 
coin,  with  circular  areas»  has  not,  I  believe,  been  figured 
previously. 

35.   Silver.     Weigbt  172  5  grs,     H.N.W. 
Date  953,     Mint  ?     PL  III,  33. 

Obv.  Bev. 

Area  in  square. 

The  Kalima. 
161  (Wip)  in  lower  left-hand 
comer. 

5C  over  the  ^  of  J^j  • 
Margins:   top  ^f} 

left         ^Ul£ 
bottom  and  right  deleted. 


Area  in  square        ii  i      il^ 

Margins:  bottom  LijJl  Jlsf- 

left  ^^^oJl^ 

top  and  right  deleted. 


This  is  a  rare  variety ;  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen 
any  other  like  it.     Judging  from  the  characters,  I  think 
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it  poasible  that  it  may  be  found  to  b@  a  coid  of  Cbi 
I  describe  below  a  half-dam  of  lalara  Shah,  which  j 
a  clue  to  the  mint  of  the  rupee.  That  coin,  howerer^  is  i 
and  does  not  photograph  well  enough  to  he  figured, 

36.   Copper.     Weight  144'4  grs.    H.  N.  W, 
Date  953.     Mint,  Chunar- 


Obv 


^liMll 


Btfr. 


'ii 


u.^' 


^1 


The  form  of  the  terminal  |*  of  |*J*^1,  the  miat-mark, 
mTerted  r  of  the  date,  and  the  general  style  of  the  cbarac 
are  the  same  in  this  coin  as  in  the  rupee  described  ah 
The  mint  I  take  to  be  Ohun&r,  though  it  is  not  usual  tii 
the  <— J  of  ^^j^  joined  to  the  following  word.  It  is  poei^ 
however,  that  what  I  read  as  the  j  of  ^j^  may  bi 
terminal  t^,  in  which  case  the  reading  would  bejU^  ^ 
which  would  be  unobjectionable* 

37.   Copper,     Weight  152  4  grs.     H,  N.  W, 
Date  9t>0,     Mint,  Shahgarh.     PL  III,  34, 


Oby. 

Parts  of 


Rev. 

Pttrts  of 


cri 


i\ 


38.   Copper.     Weight  156'3gr8*     H,  N,  W. 
Date  959.     Mint,  Shahgarh.     PL  III.  35. 

Similar  to  No.  37,  but  without  the  six-rayed  star  on  obv< 
and  date  959. 

These  half-dama  of  Shahgarh  have  not,  I  believe,  1 
previously    figured   or   described.      The    Indian    Muse 
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Calcutta,  and  the  Lahore  Musamn  each  possess  a  d&m  of 
this  mint,  and  in  July  last  I  published  a  heavy  coin  of 
460  grs.  simitar  in  character  and  mint-mark  to  No.  37. 

39.   Copper,     Weight  283  grs.     L.  W,  K. 
Date?     Mint?     PL  IH,  36. 

Ohv.  Rev. 


ykJl^l 


.l^\ 


I  have  heard  of  no  other  coin  of  Islam  Shah  of  this 
weight.  The  legends  also  differ  from  those  usually  found 
on  the  smaller  copper  pieces.  What  its  denomination  may 
have  been  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  To  call  it  a  twelfth 
of  a  d&m  would  make  the  dim  340  grs.  The  coin  is 
scarcely  heavy  enough  to  be  a  tenth  of  a  d4m^  and  it  does 
not  appear  to  have  lost  weight  to  any  appreciable  extent 
by  wear  and  tear.  In  my  last  paper  I  endeavoured  to  show, 
the  evidence  of  certain  coins,  that  Sher  Shah  coined 
Pdecimal  fractions  of  the  dam.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  that 
Islam  Shah  continued  the  practice,  and  that  the  present 
coin  must  be  taken  as  a  short- weight  tenth  of  a  d4m. 

40.   Muhammad  AdU  Shah, 

Silver.     Weight  ?     (The  coin  is  ringed.)     H.  N.  W. 

Date  961.     Mint?     PL  III,  37. 


right 


Obv. 

Rev. 

Area  in  square 
below  which  is  ^^W^-JfTMIT 

Area  in  square. 

The  Kalima. 

Margins.      Names  and  titles 
»ol  the  four  oompaiiions. 

Margins :    top  illegible. 

left      >UH  J\ 

Murgiiuk     flw 
tiflOToftiiefosr< 
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Tim  is  an  nnfigured  rupee  of  Muhammad  Adil*  It  u 
pecmliAr  in  that  it  has  a  Terjr  full  N%ri  legend.  f 

41.  Sihrar.    Weight  177-4  git.    BJL 
DateP    Ifint :  Slierga^Iiiiif  Sbakk-i-Balar.    PLIII,8a 

(Mnr.  B«r. 

AreaiB  sqiiaie  Aiw  in  aqiiaio. 

Maifmi: 

bottom  Xi  ^jM  ^— ^ 
left  and  top  oat. 

This  coin  belonged  to  Ibnden,  and  is  now  in  tiie  Bi^&dk 
Mnseom,  bat  is  not  notioed  in  iSie  printed  eataloigne.  Il 
is  figaied  as  No.  727  in  Marsden's  Numimaia  OrieiUaSti, 
but  is  there  assigned  to  the  Mnhammad  Shah  (son  of  Farid 
Shah)  who  reigned  in  837.  The  mint,  too,  was  not  read. 
The  coin  has  not  been  described  by  Thomas,  and  I  have 
never  seen  any  correction  of  Marsden's  mistake  elsewhere. 
The  type  of  the  coin  shows  that  it  was  struck  by  Muhammad 
Adil.  It  is,  I  believe,  unique.  All  rupees  of  this  Saltan 
are  rare,  particularly  those  giving  the  name  of  their 
mint  town. 
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1.    The  AsoKASTAMi  Festival. 

Sir, — Captain  Gurdon,  in  his  interesting  accotuit  of  the 
ASwakranta  shrine  near  Qauhati  (not  Ganhati,  as  printed), 
writes  of  the  Asokastami  festival  as  if  it  were  peculiar  to 
that  shrine,  and  indetid  attributes  the  origin  of  the  festival  to 
the  legend  that  it  was  there  that  RukniiiiT  bathed.  But  on 
the  Asokiifttami  day  (the  day  before  the  Ramnavami)  pe<>ple 
bathe  in  the  Brahmaputra  all  along  the  north  bank.  Tlie 
correct  procedure  is  to  stand  up  to  your  waist  in  the  water, 
holding  in  your  hand  eight  buds  (why  eight,  I  know  not) 
of  the  Asoka.     You  recite  the  following  mantra  : — 

'*  Yam  af  okom  harabhistam  raadhu  niiimsum  samudbhavet 
Pibami  9okaaantaptam  mam  a9okam  sadii  kum/' 
You  then  swallow  the  buds,  and  obtain  all  the  benefita  you 
naight  have  got  by  bathing  in  the  sacred  Ganges  itself. 

The  legend  of  the  festival's  origin  told  me  differs  from 
Captain  Garden's  version,  and  ia  interesting  as  an  instance 
of  a  Hindu  story  growing  out  of  a  pre- Hindu  belief.  The 
name  Brahmaputra  is  no  doubt  a  translation  of  the  primitive 
Assamese  name  of  the  river,  just  as  the  Khyendwin  in  Burma 
is  said  to  mean  **Son  of  Qod»"  Given  the  name  Brahma- 
putra, required  to  find  an  etymological  explanation*  The 
explanation  is  found  in  a  local  variant  of  the  Parusuram 
my  thus.  The  sons  of  Bnihniii  figure  largely  in  Assamese 
mythology.  The  fire  saorifiee  of  Dakaiha,  for  instance,  ia 
thought  to  be  reproduced  every  year  ia  the  oresseta  of 
jungle  fire  whieh  create  pillars  of  smol  and  of  fire 
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hy  niglit  along  tlie  summits  of  the  northern  liills,  I  do  not 
rameEnber  who  it  was  that  bore  Brahmaputra  to  Brahnii,  bat 

"  His  daughter  she :  in  Saturn's  reign 
Such  mixture  waa  not  held  a  stain/' 

For  long  years  she  bore  her  son  in  her  womb,  and  only 
obtained  delivery  by  visiting  the  aacred  spring  of  Brahma 
Kunda  far  in  the  Mishmi  hills*  But  Brahmaputra  wa«  still 
only  a  pool,  and  not  yet  one  of  the  mightiest  of  Indian 
rivers.  Here  comes  in  the  Paralaram  legend.  The  Mahi- 
bbarata  tells  how  Parasuram  alone  of  hia  brothers  obeyed 
the  command  of  his  father  and  cut  off  the  head  of  his  mother 
Benuka.  The  epic  aaya  that  his  obedience  so  pleased  hia 
father  that  he  waa  told  to  aak  a  boon*  Ho  begged  that 
his  mother  might  be  restored  pure  to  life,  and  that  he 
himself  might  he  invincible  in  single  combat  and  enjoy 
length  of  daya.  The  AasamoBe  version  is  that  ho  received 
the  curse  tlmt  his  great  axe  shotdd  cleave  to  his  hand  till 
he  shonld  set  free  the  son  of  Brahma  by  cleaving  the 
Brahma  Kunda  gorge.  This  reminds  one  (as  Assamese 
versions  of  Hindu  stories  frequently  do)  of  the  Madras  story, 
that  Parasurara  "  drove  back  the  ocean,  and  cut  fissures  in 
the  Ghats  with  blows  of  his  axe."  Doubtless  the  Asokastami 
is  the  survival  of  some  primitive  prehistoric  bathing  festival, 
adopted  in  the  usual  catholic  fashion  of  Hinduism,  and 
explained  at  Gauhati,  as  Captain  Gurdon  suggests,  by  the 
legend  of  the  fair  Rukmini's  bathing.  It  is  sad  to  think 
that  we  shall  never  know  the  real,  the  primeval  reason  why 
the  bathing  is  confined  to  the  north  bank. 

Even  more  interesting  than  the  Aswakranta  shrine  are 
the  wonderful  ruins  at  Singri  par  vat  and  at  Tezpur  in  the 
Darrang  district,  to  which  I  hope  the  Assam  Director  of 
Ethnography  may  be  able  to  turn  his  attention.  At  both 
these  places  are  heaped  vast  blocks  of  carved  granite, 
volutes,  pilasters,  and  images,  some  of  the  blocks  covered 
with  a  curious  conventional  ornament  which  the  modern 
Assamese  calls  **  Daffla  writing."  The  Singri  ruins  are 
visited  in  the  cold  weather   by  pilgrims  from   the  Daffla 
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liillsj  who  maintain  that  they  are  relics  of  the  Daffla  rule 
in  the  plains  in  bygone  days.  They  have  doubtless  been 
wrecked  by  some  tremendous  earthquake,  thoiijo^h  there  is 
a  story  that  they  were  blown  up  with  gunpowder  by 
'*  Kiila  ptthar,"  the  Mahnmedan  general.  But  assuredly  no 
Mahomedan  gunpowder  could  work  such  havoc  in  buildings 
constructed  solely  of  huge  square  blocks  of  granite  such 
as  modern  engineers  would  6nd  it  hard  to  move  with  all 
aeir  appliances.  I  know  of  no  Hindu  legend  which  has 
Ittached  itself  to  the  Singri  ruins,  which  lie  in  dense  forests 
and  far  from  human  habitation.  The  Tezpur  ruins,  however, 
are  in  the  heart  of  the  modern  civil  station,  and  (I  shudder 
to  tell  it)  the  plinth  of  the  Deputy  Coramissioner'a  cutcherry 
is  largely  composed  of  carved  granite  blocks.  About  these 
ruins  has  grown  the  pretty  story  of  the  princess  XJsha 
and  her  handmaiden  Chitralekhn,  and  the  Assamese  believe 
that  Tezpur  was  once  Mahiibalipura,  the  capital  of  her 
grandfather.  This  is  another  instance  of  a  legend  borrowed 
from  Soutliern  India,  as  are  niany  of  those  connected  with 
the  great  Tantric  shrine  of  Kamiikhshya  at  Gauhati,  of  which 
Captain  Gurdon  has  probably  much  that  is  interesting  to  tell. 
The  chief  interest  of  these  borrowed  legends  lies  in  their 
adaptation  to  local  conditions,  and  especially  to  the  primitive 
local  beliefs.  We  shall  soon  have  from  the  pen  of  Mr,  E.  A, 
Gait  a  History  of  Hindu  Assam,  and,  as  far  as  can  be 
gathered  from  scanty  records,  of  the  As'^am  of  pre-Hiudu 
days.  It  is  a  pity  that  so  much  of  ancient  belief  and  history 
has  been  obliterated  by  Hindu  legend,  so  that,  for  instance, 
it  IS  only  due  to  the  comparatively  recent  conversion  of 
Manipur  to  Hinduism  that  we  happen  to  know  by  how 
quaint  a  fiction  the  Manipuris*  the  Naga  folk  of  Imphal, 
became  ''sons  of  Arjun.**  The  local  legends  of  Assam, 
as  containing  traces  of  prehistoric  belief,  are  well  worth 
studying,  and  we  must  hope  that  Captain  Garden's  paper  in 
the  Journal  is  a  foretaste  of  further  investigations  into 
shrines  even  more  interesting. — Yours  faithfully, 

J.    D,    AxUEKSONt 


mm^ 


P.S. — Professor  Baraett  has  hmu  bo  good  ai  to  writf 
following  note  on  the  ^Ma  quoted  abore  : — **  This  manti 
apparently  to  be  spoken  in  drinking  the  sacred  waters, 
text  may  be  rendered ;  *  May  that  which  (men  call)  i 
A9oka,  sweetmeat,  agreeable  to  Kara  {Qivii)^  grow 
I  drink*  Make  thou  ine>  who  am  oppressed  with  grief »  I 
ever  griefless/  The  difficulty  is  in  the  first  half  of 
stanza.  There  is  a  play  on  the  word  a^oka^  which  sign 
both  '  sorrowless  *  and  the  tree  JotieBta  A^oka^  brancha 
the  latter  being  used  in  this  oeremony  ■  and,  further,  tm 
may  also  mean  this  tree,  though  usually  signifying  nectaB 
liquid  (butter,  hooey,  etc*),  or  simply  'sweet/  Tbuiy 
might  take  nmtihu  mdrmnm  as  a  compound  adjective  qualify 
a^okamf  and  meaning '  sweet  of  flesh/  or  as  a  compound  m 
'  butter  and  meat-'  In  any  case,  the  prayer  means  that  : 
is  to  rise  to  the  worshipper,  as  the  A^oka  grows,  in  i 
causal  connection  with  the  latter.  I  strongly  suspect 
the  masculine  ^am  should  be  altered  to  the  neuter  ^atL 
that  case  it  would  be  bast  to  take  agokam  as  adjecs^ 
rendering '  I  drink  that  which  (I  pray)  may  rise  as  sorrow 
food  (or  the  Hke),"  etc.  Water  is  the  source  of  TOget 
and  other  life." 

Juii/  14,  1900, 


2,    End  of  the  World* 

24,  Buckingham  OaU,  S.  I 
Aug.  4ih,  1900. 

Deae  Professor  Ehys  Davids, — A  very  widely  sp 
belief  that  the  end  of  the  world  would  take  place  on 
night  of  the  13th  November  prevailed  last  year  in  Eg 
This  was  no  doubt  connected  with  the  shower  of  Le<3 
which  was  expected  by  the  European  papers  to  be  espee 
brilliant  about  then,  and  the  native  newspapers  ste 
reports  which  were  the  cause  of  the  idea  referred  to, 

I  have  heard  that  in  some  of  the  balads  of  Qizeli 
inhabitants  camped  out  in  the  desertj  I  suppose  with  a  vi 
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idea  of  escaping;,  leaving  their  balads  deserted  and  giving 
thieves  an  opportunity  that  they  did  not  lose. 

Perhaps  this  and  similar  stories  of  people  eating  up  their 
stores  and  beasta,  thinking  it  useless  to  ke^p  them,  are 
exaggerated,  but  I  can  vouch  for  the  belief  having  been 
held  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  provinces  of  Gii'geh 
and  Assyut,  where  I  happened  to  be  at  the  time.  The 
enclosed  copy  of  a  telegram  from  some  cultivators  of  a  small 
town  is  therefore  rather  interesting,  and  I  forward  it  to 
yoti  in  case  you  should  care  to  give  it  a  place  in  your 
Journal. 

I  note  a  similar  event  having  taken  place  in  1735  a.d. 
recorded  by  El  Jabarti,  vol,  i,  p.  147  (Cairo  ed.)» — Yours 
sincerely, 

A.  B.  Guest. 


\g^\  Akf « 


Iff 

10  ^\^\  jj« 


UJ^I  ^j1  Smj  i?^--*^  ^^^  ^^ri*^  «J^  3  i jU*J  i.y^  J  ^^\j 

^  uJ^  ^sJ\  aLJ\  ^j^  u^^'  ^^}  ^^  **M/^;  iJr^^ 


U^* 


''Jj 


^J^LJ^  3  j\^  y  Ll*^   V?*^^  *>llW«  ^1   ji 


J5l4=. 


LJ^^  sA^\  c^U\  Ur  ^^U3l  I  r  ^y^  UjJI  ^\  ^  U 

cly-jl?  y  CXl (i  ^V.'**^    Lljlual  i^^-k^Lki   *^y>-p'   LS*    C'^   (atA-*^ 
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Tramhimn, 


*'  To  one  of  tbe  Government  officials  at  Aasyut,  etc- 

'*  (A  telegram  dated  14th  November,  1899.) 

**  Having  been  directed  by  the  Irrigation  t^  sow  any 
land  nncovenng  in  the  basin  of  Bani  Sami,  and  we  baring 
done  flO»  they  have  shut  fast  the  lock  at  Abu  Tij*  The 
water  has  overflowed  the  cultivation  and  drowned  moat  of 
it,  and  the  time  for  sowing  the  reat  of  the  basin,  wbidi 
liea  to  the  west  of  the  railway^  upwards  of  6,000  acrea^  is 
pait,  so  that  it  has  become  profitless  for  cdltivation.  And 
we  were  expecting  the  end  of  the  world  on  the  13th  int*t, 
acoordiog  to  the  newspaper  reports,  hut  as  we  still  remain 
alive  we  beg  that  we  may  be  assisted  by  having  the  above 
viewed,  and  that  the  drain  may  he  opened  at  once.  Or 
else  that  we  may  be  excused  from  cultivating  the  land,  and 
that  its  taxes  may  he  remitted,  lest  we  lose  both  the  seeda 
and  the  Govemmeut  impost  without  fruit. 

"From  the  cultivators  of  Nukhailah"  (a  small  village 
near  Assyut). 

3.    A  NTtimanjarT   Quotation   Identified. 

Dear  Sir, — While  looking  over  the  MSS.  of  the  Hultzsch 
Collection,  now  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  I  came 
across  what  is  probably  the  original  of  a  quotation  made  by 
Dya  Dviveda  in  his  Nitimanjarl.  No.  247  of  the  Hultzsch 
Collection  (see  ZDMG.,  xl,  19),  whose  shelf-raark  in  the 
Bodleian  is  d.  165,  contains  a  Vedanta  work,  the  Saptasutra. 
In  the  colophon  on  f.  126  it  is  attributed  to  Samkara: 
irlmaC'Chamkardcdryaviracitam  Saptasutram  satndptam.  It  is 
apparently  a  somewhat  rare  work,  as  Aufrecht  in  his 
Catalog U8  Catalogarum,  p.  696a,  only  cites  besides  this  MS. 
three  others,  one  in  Oudh  and  two  in  Benares.  What  claim 
it  has  to  be  ^amkara's  I  do  not  know.  Its  style  seems  too 
simple,  though  its  philosophy  is  pure  Vedantism,  and  as 
Aufiecht  says  (op.  cit,  p.  6266),  of  the  treatises  attributed  to 
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him  hardly  the  third  part  is  hia  own.  If  it  be  Dot  his,  its 
date  is  quite  uncertain.  The  MS.  is  not  dated,  but  is 
probably,  to  judge  from  the  paper,  writing,  etc.,  fully 
100  years  old. 

The  pertinent  quotation  occurs  on  f.  16  at  verse  4,  It 
runs  :  andtmabhute  dehddat  cLttjmbuddhk  in  d^kindm^  idcidt/d 
tatkrfo  bamdhas  tannyOHO  moksa  ucijate.  With  the  first  half 
of  this  stansra  is  identical  the  quotation  in  the  niiimahjari 
cited  in  J.R.A.8.,  1900,  p.  135.  There  the  work  is  culled 
the  Atmaf^rid,  a  very  curious  title,  not  elsewhere  known.  It 
is  most  probably  merely  a  careless  mistake  on  Dya's  part. — 
Yours  truly, 

A,  B*  Keith. 

P.S,— Professor  Macdoaell  has  pointed  out  to  me,  on  the 
authority  of  Colonel  Jacob,  thut  this  verse  also  occurs  in  the 
last  chapter  of  Sttrc(y{(irBanmamgrafia^  p.  167  (ed.  1858),  or 
p.  188  (ed.  1872),  in  this  form : 

iad  uktam ;  andtmani  ca  dehdddv  dbnahmklhU  iu  dehindm^ 
avidyd  tatkrto  bandhas  tanndiu  moksa  uctjaie. 

This  is  the  reading  not  only  of  these  two  editions  but  also 
of  an  undated  edition  in  ray  possession,  and  of  the  MS.  in 
the  Bodleian.  But  it  is  distinctly  inferior  to  that  of  the 
SaptaMra,  so  it  still  is  most  probable  that  the  latter  was 
D^d*9  source. 

I  have  just  discovered  that  Professor  Peterson  gave  up  his 
view  of  Dt/d'is  date.  In  his  Report  for  1886-92,  p.  bt,  he 
writes;  **The  date  assigned  by  me  to  Dt/d  Dvivedin  is  wrong. 
The  commentary  shows  that  the  line,  in  which  the  date  is 
given,  is  to  be  read 

binduSara^araikena  mite  samvati  durdabhe, 
ratsare  maghasukladav  akarot  Dya  tithav  imam. 

Dya  Dvivedio,  therefore,  wrote  in  samvat  1550,  and  Professor 
Kielhorn  was  right  in  pointing  out  that  he  often  ust^d 
Sayana.     See  Ulwar  CataL,  No,  ^7.** 
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The  date  tlius  given^  oorrasponding  t.o  a,d,  1493,  is  in 
itself  quite  acceptable.  But  the  XJlwar  MS,,  to  judge  from 
the  apecimens  in  Peterson,  contains  quite  a  different 
recension  of  the  text  from  that  in  the  MSS.  used  by  tne, 
and  gives  Dva's  ancestry  differently,  besides  asaiguing  to 
him  Anandapura  (perhaps  Tadanagar,  in  Upper  Gnjerat)  aft 
his  place  of  abode.  So  I  hesitate  to  put  much  confidence 
in  this  date,  unless  further  confirmatioti  is  forthcomiog* 

Oxford,  Jni^,  1900, 


4.   The  Cuneifoem  Inscriptiohs  op  Tah  ; 
Lexicogkaphical  Note. 

Queen's  College^  Oxford, 

Augusi  27,  1900* 

Sir,  —  In  my  Memoir  on  the  Cuneiform  Inscriptiona  of 
Van,  Pt  I¥,  Ixsvii,  9  (J.RA.S,,  January,  1893),  I  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  the  word  (ois)  nidi  signified  *'  a  post." 
An  inscription  of  Argistia  II,  recently  diecoTered  and 
published  by  Drs.  Belck  &  Lehmann  (Nos.  130  and  131  of 
their  collection)  makes  it  the  equivalent  of  the  ideographs 
Gis  KARANU,  and  thus  shows  that  it  was  a  particular  kind  of 
post,  a  "vine-stock"  namely.  Indeed,  as  ttdulis  was  "a  vine," 
it  is  possible  that  it  is  sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of 
"vineyard";  in  this  case  we  should  have  to  translate  xxiii 
(Menuainei  iildye  Taririai  ini  uldi  lariria-khuni-li  ti-ni),  "  In 
honour  of  Taririas,  the  mother  of  Menuas,  this  has  been 
called  the  vineyard  of  Taririas." 

Now,  the  discovery  of  the  exact  meaning  of  uidis  clears  up 
that  of  another  word,  zaris,  which  I  had  supposed  to  mean 
"  door."  Zaris,  however,  has  nothing  to  do  with  zaises, 
"  a  gate."  In  Ixxvii,  9,  10,  we  read,  (gis)  ulde  (gis)  zat-e 
tenibi  zadubi  arnisi-ni'li  idini ;  in  Ixiv,  1,  2,  alu  (gis)  uldi 
(gis)  zari  [tertini  u  se-kal-]mes  arniusi-ni'U  is'[tim  e/fi-/t  P]  ; 
and  in  Ixxix,  18-21,  teruhi  ikuka-khi-ni  kigu  gis-karanu  ois- 
TiR-GAN  u  se-kai.-[mks]  amimi-ni'li  isti[ni']  duU  inanL  Here 
(gis)  zari  or  zare  is  made  the  equivalent  of  the  ideographs 
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G18-T1R-OAN,  "  grove  of  the  garden  "  {kistu  sa  mertsti),  and 
zaris  accordingly  must  mean  "  a  garden  grove  "  or  "  plan- 
tation "  consisting  of  peaches  and  pomegranates  and  similar 
trees.  In  W.A.I.,  ii,  2*3,  b7e,  it  is  said  that  iarme,  or  rather 
iarwe,  signified  "a  forest"  or  "grove"  (kistu)  in  the  language 
of  Su  (i.e.  Suri  or  Northern  Mesopotamia),  and  by  the 
language  of  Su,  as  I  first  pointed  out  in  the  Academy  (Jan., 
1890,  p.  64),  the  Assyrian  scribes  meant  the  language  of 
Mitanni. 

A.  H.  Sayce. 


J.H.A.fH.   1900.  (^ 
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The  Early  Annals  of  the  English   in    Bengal. 
C.    R.    Wilson,    M,A.,    Bengal    Educational    Sq| 
VoKirae   II,   part   L      (London  :    W.  Tbacker  & 
Creed  Lane,  1900.) 

This  is  a  continuatioii  of  the  excellent  work,  thei 
volume  of  which  has  been  already  Doticed  on  pp.  178 
of  this  Journal  for  January,  1897.  The  present  install 
covers  the  years  1711  to  1717.  Aa  in  the  former  vol 
there  is  a  very  good  introduction  ;  it  gives  an  ac€Oiu 
Calcutta  under  the  rule  of  Weltden,  Rusaell,  and  E4 
Hedges.  The  Addenda  include  notes  on  the  family  hi 
of  these  governors  and  other  subjects  of  interest. 
Letters  and  Diaries  of  the  Surraan  Embassy  to  the  ( 
Mogul  will,  wo  understand,  appear  m  Part  2  of  the  pn 
issue.  We  have  several  entries  in  this  volume  relatin 
that  iniasion,  and  incidentally,  on  p.  155,  we  have  a  gn 
and  hardly  overcharged  picture  of  the  way  audience 
accorded  by  the  Dihli  emperor  in  the  days  of  his  glory, 

**  Whoever  the  Great  Mogull  is  pleased  to  Honour 
leave  to  appear  in  his  presence  will  after  he  h  disarmi 
admitted  into  a  Court  Yard  where  he  must  stand  ex| 
to  the  weatber,  (whatever  it  happens  to  be)  at  the  appo 
distance  which  will  be  out  of  heuring  a  word  the  King 
speak,  who  looking  out  at  a  window  a  Story  high  ii 
Pallace  ©very  man  iii  sight  of  hiin  must  stand  with  hia  i 
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a  little  crossing  on  his  Storaack  and  his  Toes  close  together 
without  presuming  to  look  up^  when  the  King  goes  from  his 
Window  a  Curtain  is  lett  fall  and  every  man  in  the  Court 
Yard  Shuffles  away  without  observing  any  order  this  is 
a  Short  account  of  the  reception  the  King  will  give,  but  his 
Ministers  generally  admit  Foreigners  to  sett  Cross  Legged 
in  their  Presence  and  talk  to  them  but  scarcely  of  their 
business  for  that  must  be  treated  by  means  of  their  under 
officers." 

There  are  a  great  number  of  strange  words  scattered  up 
and  down  these  old  records  ;  and,  even  after  Mr.  Wilson  has 
worked  hard  at  them,  there  are  still  many  left  without 
explanation.  One  or  two  instances  may  be  given.  The  odd 
word  Batard  on  p.  175,  e\4dently  the  title  of  some  Mogul 
official,  is,  we  would  suggest,  meant  for  Butjtttdt,  formed  by 
a  double  plural  from  Haii  (Arabic),  a  house,  Btiyut,  houses. 
The  proper  form  for  the  holder  of  the  office  is  BuyiUatl ;  but 
it  is  generally  contracted  into  Bnyuidt^  of  which  Botard  is  an 
easy  corruption »  The  duties  of  the  office  were  connected 
with  the  enforcement  of  escheats  to  the  Crown^  and  the 
collection  of  the  hated  Poll  Tax  or  Jht/d. 

The  Mcan'Kjnr  of  the  same  page  is  for  Siwdnih-nigdr^  news- 
writer^  an   official   who   muist   be    distinguished    from    the 

Wdfjfi*h-tmvis,  the  official  jounial-keeper  or  recorder.  The 
latter  prepared  a  gazette  or  record  of  official  acts,  changes  of 
officials,  and  so  forth  j  the  former,  the  SitrafuVi-nifjarf  was 
a  sort  of  spy  or  retailer  of  gossip  and  complaints.  Both 
of  these  officials  were  in  direct  communication  with  the 
Bdroghah - i- dd k  (Superintendent  of  the  Post)  at  the  emperor *a 
court,  and  they  sent  in  weekly  or  fortnightly  reports.  On 
p.  289,  under  the  date  of  25th  November,  1717,  we  see  that 
when  the  mace-bearer  (Gurz-barddrj,  a  very  important 
personage,  arrived  from  Court  with  the  imperial  fanndm 
granted  to  the  East  India  Company  by  Farrukh^^iyar,  the 

Wdqa^h-noiU  and  the  SifCdnih-mgdr  both  came  down  with 
other  officials  from  Qugli,  **  to  take  notice  of  Cereraonys  and 
liespect  we  roott  and  received  the  King's  favours  with,"  and 
both  received  a  present  of  broadcloth  for  their  pains* 
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hALOGUES  OF  THE  BuDDHA,    Translated  from  tlie  Pali 
the  Digha  Nikiya]  by  T,   W.  Rhys  Davids*      Being 
Sacred  Books  of  the  Buddhists,  volume  iL      (Londoo, 

1899.) 

One  is  sometimes  tempted  to  wish  that  there  might  grow 
up  m  body  of  iEteniational  law  for  scholars  ^ — pandicca" 
(ikamma,  so  to  say — which  should  provide,  among  other 
things,  a  pillory  for  those  sinners  against  all  the  economica 
of  acientitic  advance  who  edit  texts  and  do  not  also  tranilate 
them.  The  comprehending  of  a  hard  text  and  the  editiiig 
thereof  must  proceed  pari  passu.  When  the  editing  ia 
dona,  and  well  done,  who  in  all  the  world  is  so  well 
qualified  to  say  what  it  means  as  the  editor  P  His  peculiar 
qaalifications  are  the  fruit  of  long  and  special  study,  and 
are  often  simply  thrown  away — so  far  as  his  colleagues 
are  concerned — by  his  neglect  to  use  them  for  the  con- 
struction of  what  is,  after  all,  the  most  convenient,  the 
briefest,  and  the  best  of  all  comments,  a  good  translation. 
I  am  convinced  that  Indian  studies  would  have  been  a  more 
important  factor  in  the  intellectual  life  of  our  day,  and 
even  that  they  would  have  made  better  progress,  had  the 
masters  of  Indology  devoted  more  of  their  time  to  the  work 
of  translation  and  popular  exposition.  This  work  is  too 
often  left  to  second-rate  men,  and  with  results  that  are 
lamentable.  "  What  is  the  use  of  your  erudition  P  " 
"  What  rapport  can  you  establish  between  your  department 
of  science  and  the  material,  intellectual,  and  spiritual  needs 
of  to-day  ?  **  Such  are  some  of  the  blunt  questions  that 
confront  the  scholar  of  the  English-speaking  world,  and 
that  may  not  be  ignored  with  top-lofty  indiflPerence. 

The  Parliament  of  Religions  at  Chicago  in  1893  awakened 
great  interest  in  the  Eastern  systems ;  and  ever  since  that 
time  there  has  been  here  in  New  England  a  steady  suc- 
cession of  expositors  and  teachers  of  the  religious  life  and 
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beliefs  of  India.  There  has  come  into  vogue  a  dabbling 
with  the  'isms*  of  the  Land  of  the  Rose-apple,  which  has 
oftea  been  directed  or  misdirected  by  worse  than  half- 
knowledge  of  what  those  *  isms  *  really  signify,  Aod  its 
mischievous  outgrowth  has  been  a  flabby  mongrel  eclecticism. 

Very  timely,  therefore,  is  the  appearance  in  English  form 
of  such  ancient  and  authoritative  texts  of  Buddhism  as  are 
these  Dialogues  of  the  Digha  Nikaya,  and  withal  from  so 
masterly  a  hand  as  that  of  Professor  Rhys  Davids,  He, 
at  any  rate,  has  not  shirked  the  work  of  translation,  as 
ao  less  than  six  volumes  of  the  Sacred  Books  of  the  East 
att.est.  Thirteen  suttas,  or  considerably  over  a  third  nf 
the  Piili  original  of  the  Digha,  were  edited  by  him,  with 
the  Collaboration  of  Professor  Estlin  Carpenter,  about  ten 
years  ago ;  and  a  little  earlier  appeared  Buddhaghosa*s 
comment  on  the  Hrst  seven  of  these  suttas  from  the  same 
hands.  The  translation  before  us  just  covers  those  first 
thirteen  suttas.  And  it  is  most  pleasant  to  learn  from  an 
incidental  note  on  p.  239  that  Davids  has  definitively 
planned  to  give  us  more  (let  us  hope,  the  whole)  of  the 
Clgha  in  English. 

Some  of  tht»  suttas  have  an  especial  interest  for  us,  in 
that  they  were  among  the  very  first  Buddhist  texts  to 
become  known  in  the  West.  The  **  Perfect  Net  '*  waa 
translated  by  Oogerly  over  fifty  years  ago ;  and  the  "  Fruits 
of  the  Life  of  a  Recbi^e,"  a  little  later  by  the  great  Burnouf, 
the  verdon  being  hidden  away  as  a  kind  of  excursus  to 
bis  note  on  the  technical  term  kU^i,  which  forms  the  second 
Ippendix  to  hi^  '*  Lotus  "  !  Marvellous  as  are  the  erudition 
and  breadth  of  grasp  displayed  in  Burnoufs  big  quarto, 
it  does  seem  as  if  a  few  compact  octavos  like  the  one  before 
wi,  each  laying  before  students  of  the  Occident  a  distinct 
and  important  text,  were  much  more  likely  to  be  of  practical 
aervice. 

The  intrinsic  interest  of  the  Digha,  however,  seems  to 
me,  if  I  may  venture  so  comprehensive  a  statement,  to 
transeend  that  of  almost  any  other  scripture  of  the  Buddhist 
canon.     It  is  the  last  forty-fiv©  years  of  Gotama's  life  that 
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inad©  it  wiat  it  hm  been  for  humanity.  Barren  indeed] 
they  are  of  iuch  striking  incidents  aa  form  the  themes  of 
the  heautiful  and  trmchifig  k^ends  of  his  childhood  and 
young  manhood;  but  he  was,  above  all,  a  great  teacher; 
and  it  is  Ms  teaehiogg,  that  is  to  say^  the  very  essence  of 
hii  life-work,  that  we  find  presented,  with  great  directness, 
in  the  Digha  and  the  Majjhima. 

The  translation  promises  some  interesting  general  con- 
siderations coneertiing  the  Sacred  Books,  The  Pitakas  were 
known  and  regarded  as  authoritative  at  the  tirne  of  the 
Milindaj  aay  the  beginning  of  our  era*  It  is  to  the  Five 
Nikayas  that  Tissa^  in  the  Katha-Vatthu,  which  he  wrote 
about  250  B.C.,  regularly  appeals.  In  the  inscriptions  of 
the  same  date  already  adduced  by  Biihler  and  Hult^sch 
(Epigr.  Ind.,  ii,  93),  the  '*  followers  or  reciters  of  the 
Five  Nikayas  '*  are  clearly  mentioned  ;  and  Anoka's  Bhabrn 
edict  recommends  to  the  Order  as  especially  edifying  some 
seven  passages,  no  lees  than  five  of  which  have  been 
identified  in  the  Nikayas*  The  method  of  Buddha's  teaching 
has  much  that  reminds  us  of  the  Socratic  ;  and  the  essence 
of  his  doctrine  was,  in  accordance  with  the  usage  of  his  day, 
couched  in  set  forms  or  sutras,  which  served  as  the  themes 
to  the  endless  variations  which  constitute  the  most  striking 
stylistic  peculiarity  of  the  Buddhist  literature.  At  Buddha's 
death,  his  \07ta  were  collected  by  his  disciples  and  form  the 
substance  of  the  Four  Great  Nikayas  (although  hardly  put 
into  final  shape  till  half  a  century  later),  and  were  so 
handed  down  for  a  couple  of  generations  by  oral  tradition. 

Most  illuminating  is  Davids's  exposition  (pp.  206-8, 
232-3)  of  the  attitude  of  mind  in  which  Qotama  conducted 
his  religious  disputations.  He  truly  puts  himself  in  his 
opponent's  place ;  refrains  from  disturbing  his  prejudices 
harshly ;  makes  the  most  of  such  points  as  are  common  to 
both;  and  thus,  with  marvellous  patience  and  dignity,  he 
leads  the  questioner  on,  until  at  last  he  has  shown  him 
**  a  more  excellent  way."  In  the  Kassapa-dialogue  (p.  232, 
note)  **  Eassapa  uses  the  word  Brahmana  in  his  own  sense ; 
that  is,  not  in  the  ordinary  sense,  but  of  the  ideal  religieux. 
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in  his  answer,  keeps  the  word ;  but  he  meana 
something  quite  different,  he  means  an  Arahat.**  Just  such 
aperpifi  as  these  are  most  helpful;  they  do  more  than  any 
dictionary  or  minute  oommeat  to  effect  for  the  young 
student  of  Buddhism  in  his  new  and  strange  environment 
what  I  may  eall  his  mental  acclimatization. 

Aa  for  the  actuil  sub'itance  of  the  dialogues,  although  it 
cannot  well  be  summarized,  some  notion  of  it  may  yet  be  given. 
Davids  renders  the  title  of  the  first  as  "  The  Perfect  Net/' 
a  happy  version  of  a  happy  title  :  for  in  this  dialogue  the 
holders  of  the  sixty-two  '*  views  "  are  completely  enmeshed, 
as  might  be  the  fishea  of  a  little  pool  which  some  fisher 
should  drag  with  a  fine-meshed  net.  The  speculators  whom 
Gotama  here  confutes  are  those  who  proceed  from  the 
traditional  theory  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  "  a  soul/' 
an  individual  entity,  continuous,  and  separate  from  the  body. 
The  denial  of  this  theory  is  (with  the  assertions  that  all 
things  are  transitory  and  tbat  all  things  are  misery)  ono 
of  the  three  fundamental  elements  of  Buddhist  doctrine. 
The  **Net,"  therefore,  very  properly  comes  first;  and»  no 
less  appropriately,  the  dialogue  that  aims  to  justify  the 
establishment  of  an  Order  comes  immediately  after  it,  as 
second.  That  these  two  dialogues  held  a  very  important 
place  in  the  oldest  tradition  is  highly  probable  (p.  59), 
Ostensibly,  the  subsequent  dialogues  deal  with  less  funda- 
mental matters:  the  third  is  a  que-stion  of  caste  ;  the  fourth 
asks  what  is  the  true  Brahman  ?  the  fifth,  what  the  true 
sacrifice  ?  the  seventh,  is  the  soul  the  same  aa  the  body  ? 
Others  treat  of  the  mystic  trance,  the  miraculous  powers,  and 
so  on ;  while  the  last  is  of  surpassing  interest  in  itself  and 
aa  indicating  that  the  flower  of  Indian  mysticism  was  as  full 
blown  aa  the  blossom  of  the  monism  of  the  Upanishads  in 
Buddha's  own  day. 

The  lofty  morality  and  noble  thought  of  these  dialogues 
constitute  of  course  their  be.^t  claim  upon  our  interest,  but 
not  their  sole  claim.  Incidentally  they  abound  in  matter 
of  the  deepest  significance  for  the  student  of  Indian  history 
und  antiquities.     We  have  here  a  passage  about  the  great 
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lierBtics  or  Titihijm,  BmoQg  them  the  famous  Jmiiw.* 
Nigantha  Nataputtm,  p,  66,  At  p,  220,  the  translator  dia- 
cusees  a  curious  list  of  ten  classes  of  reiigitnje  from  the 
Anguttam  i  and  in  the  Eassapa-sutta,  p.  227,  we  have 
details  of  the  strange  vagaries  to  which  the  practice  of 
asceticism  led.  The  opening  sections  of  the  Samanfla-phaU 
(which,  by  the  way,  haTe  much  of  uncommon  interest  and 
beauty)  yield  a  valunble  datum  as  to  the  calendar  and  the 
heginnlng  of  the  year  in  Qraiiraiia,  p*  66,  Here,  too,  wo 
see  how  the  '*  Three  Refuges  "  and  the  "  Five  Precepts  *' 
(p.  182)  and  the  "Noble  Eightfold  Way*'  (p,  226)  &r« 
represented  as  the  immediate  teachings  of  Gotama  himself. 

The  translator  fails  not  to  bring  out  iu  a  striking  manner 
how  much  there  is,  commonly  credited  to  Buddhism,  which 
is  in  fact  pre-Buddhiatic:  eo,  for  example,  the  Four  Raptures 
or  Ecstatic  Trances,  p.  51,  It  Is  weU  that  this  truth  should 
be  recognised  in  its  wider  applications.  Thus  the  tales  ol 
the  Jatakas  are  not  epeoifically  Buddhistic  nor  Jaina  nor 
BrahmanicaL  The  old  motifs  ai%  simply  Indian*  It  is  only 
their  setting  that  is  essentially  Buddhistic. 

A  glance  at  the  Index  reveals  the  wealth  of  these  texts  in 
the  most  various  data.  The  list  of  games,  p,  9,  is  especially 
cnrious,  and  includes  ''  games  on  boards  with  eight  or  ten 
rows  of  squares,"  dicing,  jack  straws,  tip -cat,  and  so  on.  An 
attractive  collection  of  the  *'  Similes "  of  the  text  is  made 
under  that  heading  in  the  Index,  p-  325.  The  excursus 
on  names  and  nicknames,  p.  193,  makes  all  the  more  ^irnesl 
our  wish  that  the  translator's  Onomastikon  may  not  be  long 
deferred. 

The  annotations  contain  many  valuable  items  supple- 
mentary to  Childers.  Meantime,  pending  the  elaboration 
and  publication  of  the  extensive  lexicugraphical  material  to 
which  Mrs.  Ebye  Davids  alludes  on  p.  xcv  of  her  Dhamma- 


^  My  fnend  Mr.  A.  J.  Edmnndw^  of  Pbilidel|>hifl,  kindly  cfllU  ray  atlentioii  ti» 
two  most  im[iortant  Buddhieit  tetU  on  JumiBm,  Rceounta  of  tb(^  death  »f 
Mahflvira,  the  ot«5  at  Digba  29,  the  other  (it  M^Jjhima  104,  Thcseo,  not 
ftcc^Qs^tbk  to  JiLcobi  in  1894,  miiy  be  mlded  ki  the  texte  f tren  by  bim,  S.O^E,, 

45,  p.  JET  f. 
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sangai^iy  it  would  be  a  meritorious  work  if  some  young 
scholar  should  render  useable  theae  explanations  of  hard 
words  now  scattered  through  the  Sacred  Books  of  the  East 
and  varioua  period icals^  by  means  of  a  ample  and  easily 
constructed  index. 

Many  questions  concerning  the  history  of  Pali  literature  ^ 
almost  settle  themselves  with  the  help  of  good  translations^  ; 
their  Ueheraichilichkeit  is  so  great  a  convenience  that  I  could 
not  be  persuaded  to  the  contrary  by  the  most  solemn  assur- 
ances or  contemptuous  gibes  of  the  best  Pali  scholar  living. 
That  the  value  of  the  discoveries  thus  made  is  in  no  wise 
impaired  by  their  obviousness  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
Kiitadanta,  p.  173.  This  is  essentially  a  Jataka,  with 
paccuppanna-  and  atltd-mtihu  and  mmodhdna  complete,  albeit 
with  important  diversities  of  form ;  and  it  is  especially  note- 
worthy,  p.  164,  as  not  having  been  incorporated  into  the 
Jataka  book. 

Moreover,  any  extensive  and  eflBcient  comparative  study 
of  these  texts  in  other  versions  such  as  the  Chinese  or 
Tibetan  is  of  course  impracticable  save  with  the  help  of 
abundant  translations,  I  have  before  me  in  M8.  an  Enc>;li8h 
translation  from  the  Tibetan  of  the  Brahmajiila  by  my  friend 
the  Hon,  W*  W.  RockhilL  It  would  be  most  useful  to 
institute  a  thorough  and  careful  comparison.  Thus  the 
Tibetan  cuts  short  at  the  outset  the  interesting  Cula-  and 
Maha-sllaj  in  order  apparently  to  proceed  at  once  to  the 
first  Bhana-vara,  about  the  Eternalists ;  there  are  differences 
in  the  sequence  of  the  doctrines  confuted;  and  both  the 
Piili  and  the  Tibetan  have  the  same  picturesque  ending. 
But  space  forbids  further  discussion. 

As  I  attach  much  importance  to  a  due  regard  for  the 
convenience  and  the  eyesight  of  the  users  of  a  book, 
I  cannot  forbear  thanking  Professor  Davids  publicly  for  the 
pains  he  has  taken  to  facilitate  reference  from  the  trans- 
lation to  the  original  and  from  the  original  to  the  tnmslation. 


^  S<Hi  onie  to  p.  240. 

'  Utcd,  when  thejr  are  used,  of  course,  tvith  the  originnk  at  hand. 
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His  maTiageinefit  of  the  repettlions,  whether  hy  refi 
lookmg  backwEnl  or  hy  ikilfal  eandensations^  is  markei 
prafCtical  good  mum.     I  refer  to  p.  sxi   for  hia  theor 
their  origin  and  sigDificauce,  &ad  regret  that  I  eaimot 
report  its  auhst&nce> 

If,  as  in  dutT  bound,  I  mast  spice  this  ootice  with 
mention  of  a  flaw  or  two,  I  will  say  that  the  book  i 
places  und^rpa actuated*  Perhaps  a  pound  af  pica  com 
might  have  been  put  in  Ui  advantage.  Doubtleis  soul 
Professor  Davids's  friends  have  already  chaffed  him  otx, 
over-fr^uency  of  his  pet  location  **  set  ouL"  Oa 
whole,  I  like  '^The  Exalted  One"  for  Bhagavant^  whi 
it  is  the  Chaudogya  TJpanishad  or  a  Buddhist  sutta  that  ] 
Englishing,  Where  capitals  are  used  in  rendering  n| 
like  "Great  Wood"  or  -* Gabled  Hall."  p,  197,  I  %\ 
the  orai^ron  of  the  deSnita  article  would  be  a  difi^ 
improvement*  As  for  an  occaidonal  misprint  (conoei 
p.  211;  nivara,  p.  233;  '*  398  "  for  ••389;*  p,  I 
I  remember  that  Bohfctingk  once  told  me  that  he  be^ 
in  leaving  a  few  any  way — ^for  the  critics,  I  think  he 
or  (to  put  it  in  Vedic  phrase)  a^  a  sop  to  the  Dog^  of  Yi 
Besides,  Davids  will  retort,  "  The  better  is  the  foe  of 
good!"  and  who  am  I  that  I  should  answer  him  on 
point  ? 

But  enough.  Let  me  end  by  calling  attention  once  i 
to  the  lofty  antithesis  of  religiou  and  dogma  which  infi 
the  argumentations  of  the  Digha  ;  to  the  gentleness 
dignity  of  the  Teacher's  spirit ;  and  to  the  metid  whic 
naught  else  than  St,  Paul's  dyairi?,  "that  euflfereth  long 
is  kind,  seeketh  not  her  own,  thinketh  no  evih"  Ti 
much  of  the  book  may  be  read  with  profit  as  a  guide  of 
Would  that  our  modern  Jingoes  might  take  a  lesson  froo 


C.  R»  Lakmj 


Juhj,  1900. 
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NOTES   OF   THE   QUARTER. 

(July,  Augiut,  September,  1900.) 


I.    Notes  and  News, 

Mr.  a.  B.  Keith,  who  baa  taken  his  degree  in  Sanskrit 
and  Pali  at  Oxford,  ia  now  engaged  there  in  preparing 
a  catalogue  of  the  Ilultzsch  Colkction  of  MSS.  in  the  IJodleian 
Library. 


THE    GOLD    MEDAL. 

On  July  11th  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales 
presented  the  Jubilee  bold  Medal  for  1900  to  Dr.  E,  W. 
West.  The  presentation  took  place  at  Marlborough  House. 
There  were  present — Lord  Keay,  President;  Sir  Charles 
Lyall,  Sir  F.  Goldsmid,  and  Sir  W,  Lee  AVarner,  Vice- 
Presidents;  and  the  following  Members  of  Council:  Mr. 
Arbuthnot,  Mr.  Brand reth,  Dr.  Cubt,  Mr.  Fleet,  Dr.  Gaster, 
31  r,  Kay,  Mr.  Lyon,  Professor  Macdouell,  Dr.  Thornton, 
Mr.  WoUaston,  and  the  Secretary,  Professor  Hhys  Davids. 
His  Royal  Highness  said  : 

The  Royal  Asiatic  Society  has  founded  a  Gold  Medal  for 
Oriental  scholarship,  and  has  chosen  as  the  medallist  for  this 
year  Dr,  E,  W,  West,  who,  born  in  1824,  was  employed 
IIS  ciWl  engineer  in  the  Bombay  Presidency  from  1844  to 
1806*      His    duties    taking    him    near    the   Buddhist    cave 


tern  Dies   of   whieli   there  are   so    many  near  the  Western 

til,    Mr,    West    became    interested    io    the    inscriptions, 

order    to    understiind   them   he  studied   Pali;     and    his 

I  scholarly  work  was  a   glossary  of  words  in   tlie   great 

nicle,   The    Maha  Vumsa   of   Ceylon,  written   in   Pali: 

waa  never  published.     But  Mr.  West  published  in  1S61 

and   18(         n   the  Journal   of   the  Bombay  Branch  of  the 

Royal  At:      c  Society,  facsimiles  of  the  inscriptions  he  had 

copied  at  ttie  Kaiiberi  and  Nasik  Caves, 

Shortly  after  this,  however  "  \  West's  attetition  was 
attracted  to  the  records  of  th  roastrian  religion  in  the 
A  vesta  and  Pahlavi  dialeeti  o£  neient  Persia*  On  his 
retirement  from  active  service,  m  1866,  he  spent  thre® 
years  at  Miinchen — ^there  was  no  provision  in  England  for 
the  purpose— in  studying-  with  Professor  Hang  these  ancient 
records.  In  1870  be  published,  at  his  own  expense,  the 
Maiuyo-i'Khard  (or  •*  Spirit  of  Wisdom"),  and  in  1872, 
in  conjunction  with  Professor  Haug,  three  other  old  Persian 
texts. 

He  then  began  to  work  at  translations^  and  from  1880  to  ] 
1897  published  five  volames  in  the  Oxford  aeries  of  trans- 
lations of  the  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  all  these  being  from 
the  Pahlavi.  Dr.  West  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  greatest 
living  authority  on  Pahlavi  literature ;  and  the  elaborate 
introductions  and  notes  to  the  texts  he  had  thus  been  the 
first  to  render  into  English  are  a  mine  of  information  on 
the  history  of  the  Zoroastrian  faith  and  on  the  very  difficult 
literature  in  which  the  remains  of  its  ancient  records  are 
preserved.  No  one  else  could  have  done  the  work  he  haa 
done  so  well  —  work  distinguished  not  only  by  unique 
knowledge,  but  by  a  sobriety  of  judgment  most  important 
for  a  solution  of  the  historical  problems  involved. 

Dr.  E.  W.  West  is  an  Honorary  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
in  the  University  of  Miinchen,  an  Honorary  Member  of  the 
American  Oriental  Society,  and  a  Corresponding  Member 
of  the  Bavarian  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences.  Besides 
the  above  works,  Dr.  West  has  published  a  History  of 
Pahlavi  literature  in  the  Orundrm  der  Iranischen  Fhilologie 
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and  numerous  articles  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society. 

I  have  very  much  pleasure  in  handing  to  you,  Dr.  "West, 
this  Medal,  awarded  to  you  by  the  Society  in  consideration 
of  your  distinguished  services  to  the  objects  the  Society  was 
founded  to  promote. 

His  Royal  Highness  then  handed  the  Medal  to  Dr.  E.  W, 
West ;  and  the  President,  on  behalf  of  the  Council,  gave 
expression  to  its  most  respectful  and  grateful  thanks  for  the 
honour  thus  conferred  by  His  Royal  Highness  upon  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society. 


AN    INTERESTING    CEREMONY    AT    JTJNAGADH.^ 

On  Monday,  the  4th  inst.,  Colonel  C.  W.  H.  Sealy, 
Alienation  Settlement  Officer,  Junagadh  State,  laid  the 
foundation-stone  of  the  building  to  be  erected  over  the 
ancient  rock-inscriptions  of  Asoka,  Rudradama,  and  Skanda- 
gupta,  on  the  way  to  the  Gimar  Hills. 

H.H.  the  late  Nawab  Saheb,  Mahabatkanji,  K.C.S.I.,  the 
father  of  the  present  Nawab  Saheb,  had  erected  a  small 
building  over  the  rock  to  save  the  inscriptions  from  the 
ravages  of  time.  This  was  done  twenty  years  back ;  but 
H.H.,  moved  by  the  reverence-inspiring  suggestions  of  the 
Sanskrit  scholars  and  other  eminent  personages  who  visited 
this  place,  decided  some  time  ago  to  get  a  more  suitable 
building  put  up  over  the  rock  in  keeping  with  its  world- 
wide renown  and  historic  importance. 

There  was  a  pretty  large  gathering  in  the  pandal  of 
Amirs,  officials  of  the  State,  and  several  Shethias,  who  had 
commenced  to  arrive  from  5  p.m.,  and  by  the  time  H.H. 
Nawab  Saheb  Sir  Rasulkhanji,  accompanied  by  the  Heir 
Apparent,  Vali-e-hed  Sher   Zumakhanji,  Madar-ul-Maham 

^  Abridged  from  The  Kathiawar  Times  of  June  9th,  1900. 
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Tiiiir  Bskft-ml^Mi-hbai  CJ.K,  anil  Dtfwi  Rao  Bal 
,  aiTired,  the  SJwmtiiii  was  filled  vilb  aydiaooi 
Hii  Highiies  nd  anile  were  sbortlj  fbll 
hf  Gobnel  Sealj,  aecompimi«d  hf  the  Z!iiiib  Diwoii  Kfaai 
Baatagah  Parudlutttttmrmi  JImIa.  i 

The  Bivma  Saheb  KJiaaaMl  Daitagali,  Rao  BwJk 
ChuDiM  Saiabhai,  mMmtmA  Oolond  Seatj  on  behalf  ol 
HiEhoeai  aa  luid^r  z- — 


Coi^ovOm  Ssa.¥,^ — I  aM  dcsnd  hj  Hk  Higliiie^  itia 
Sabdb  III  expfM*  to  joq  the  gi^at  pl^»p«  it  b^s  pwaii  Mm 
fbal  jvo  hav«t  isi  covnpliaaee  wilh  Hk  Hi^aei^  a^ihea, 
aooaiBtod  ttj  laf  the  foopiiatJoo -rtoaa  ol  a  auife  aailabia  hi 
wfksdi  Bb  High&€9  mteadi  ta  etcd  4»Ter  tha  wi^ld^refioi 
rQek4ii«riptioi»  of  Amkm^  EudniiliiQit,  aad  Bkandagvpta,  % 
lata  &Ena  tiieea  tmaieauifial  paeed  tMi  citr.  aad  whi^h  fofli 
ahjcol  ol  anabatad  iatereet  la  vmtarv  and  mes  ol  lelter*  i 
fontMi  of  the  globe. 

TIm  adiet*  ni  Aaaka^  preadiiag  afl  th^y  do  naresiiTad  tolefl 
m|]¥fiatl  beaeTolence,  moral  ablt^tioQ«  etc.,  hare  j lastly  h<^eQi 
ia  flMialuia  bj  aaeetmre  geupratioiiA ;  and  aianj  of  thai 
tin^iiiihad  §a^ii£Lt»  who  h^rt  h^jai  time  to  time  visiti^  tliU  ] 
aJpreitwd  ft  dr-dre  to  ha^e  thea^  prttricms  i^lits  of  antiquitj  h< 
im  an  tlegant  buildmg.  His  Highne«9^  emiaeot  fiieDd  mud  - 
wither,  Bit  Charles  OUit^aQt,  who  has  beett  Political  Agent  of 
Fro  vine*?,  and  is  now  a  Membt-r  of  the  Executive  Council  ol 
Extelkncy  the  Gofenior  of  Bombav,  was  &im  desirous,  wit! 
wonted  wtU -known  keen  intene^l  in  matter*  of  bistorr,  aneieni 
modem,  of  Gujaimt  and  Kathiawatlf  to  &ee  that  a  tefitttng  btiij 
was  greeted  over  this  rare  treasure. 

The  idea  of  »nch  a  buildtng  was  oppermoflt  id  the  mind  ol 
HighnesB,  and  enquiries  w*.Te  tbt^refoie  at  ooce  instituted  b] 
administration  as  t«^  the  nature  of  the  building  and  tb&  stj 
architecture  tliat  would  best  suit  the  purpose. 

Thti  design  ba**  jo&t  been  settled,  and  now  as  tout  laboui 
Alienation  Settlement  Ollicer  iu  thift  State  bare  been  eompl 
aad  you  are  about  to  rejoin  your  appointment  in  the  Bi 
Semce,  Hi»  Highness  considera  it  mosit  fitting  in  the  natai 
things  that  the  laying  of  the  flmt  ^Xona  of  the  proposed  buij 
OTar  tbeie  old  roek- in  script  ions  should  be  performed  hj  you, 
thftt  your  eftteeme^l  name  should  bo  connecte<i  with  tbe  edifice 
i»  to  be  the  fatnrc  feoeptack  of  tbi»  gLorioui  relic  of  the  ^ 


particularly  because  m  the. course  of  your  duties  os  Alienation 
Settlement  Officer  of  the  State  you  have  often  had  to  come  across, 
deci|>lu*r,  consider,  and  form  opinion  on  many  ancient  writings  and 
learn  in  detail  the  past  history  o£  Saurashtra,  because  your  services 
in  this  direction  have  been  found  to  be  very  valuable  and  meri- 
torious, and,  above  all,  because  you  have  always  taken  a  warm 
interest  in  rare  monuments  of  ancient  history  like  the  one  we  now 
see  before  us. 

That  the  Junagadh  State  is  keenly  alive  to  the  high  value 
attached  to  these  rock-carved  inscriptions,  which  have  withstood 
the  ravages  of  time,  will  be  amply  testified  by  the  fact  that  with 
a  view  to  provide  aj^ainst  future  contingencies,  and  to  leave  to 
gennnitions  yet  to  come  anotber  memento  (should  the  present  one 
perch JiTice  give  way  in  course  of  ages)  of  the  past  greatness  of 
the  Empire  of  which  Sanrashtra  formed  a  not  unconspicuoua  portion, 
armngement  has  been  made  and  the  work  is  commenced  to  have 
these  inaeriptions  copied  on  a  rock  of  equal  solidity  which  hns 
fortunately  been  found  in  its  vicinity,  and  to  add  to  these  inscrip- 
ttoDs  a  short  account  of  the  present  period. 

During  the  dire  calamity  and  distress  of  the  severe  famine  that 
we  are  on  this  side  passing  through^  all  that  human  aid  can  do  to 
affoi-d  relief  to  the  persons  requiring  it  has  been  and  is  being  done, 
and  numerous  work*  of  public  utility,  varving  in  magnitude  and 
importance  to  the  ryots,  have  been  started  in  different  parts  of  this 
State;  and  it  may  be  hope<l  that  the  advent  of  the  monsoon, 
which  we  all  look  forwanl  to  so  eagerly,  and  indications  of  whose 
near  approach  are  already  visible,  will  reopen  the  usual  resources 
and  Bvocatian  of  those  now  labouring  in  distant  lands  for  want  of 
the  same,  and  establish  them  once  more  in  peace  and  prosperity  in 
their  homes. 

I  cannot  help  adding  that  the  pleasure  of  this  occasion  would  hure 
been  much  aujrraented  by  the  presence  of  Mri.  Seiily,  who  is  now 
in  Kngland,  and  who  has  with  her  genial  and  obbging  disposition, 
her  kind-heartednesa  and  courtesy,  willingly  joined  you  in  all 
social  functions  of  the  State  during  your  stay  here.  His  Highneiis 
regrets  her  absenoe,  and  hopes  you  will  kindly  convey  to  her  his 
best  thanks  for  the  trouble  she  has  taken  on  His  Highness'  behalf. 

With  these  brief  remarks,  I  request,  on  behalf  of  His  Highness, 
that  you  will  oblige  us  by  laying  the  foundation-stone  of  the 
hnildiug. 


The   same  having  been  translated   into  Gujiirati   for  the 
behalf  of  the  aon-IingUah-knowiag  merubers  of  tho  audience 
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hj  Bao    Bahadur  Oulabdas    Laldas   Nanarati,    our    j 
Judicial  Councillor,  Colonel  S«aly  spoke  as  loUowa:— ^ 


Toim  HiaKNEsSp  Wiznt  BAHAUDDiivBnAi  Saheb,  Diwaji  Cwut 
AuiE^,  ijr»  Officials  of  the  State— 

Gektlemen, — Before  proceedkig  to  the  ceremoiiial  part  Gi 
luii€tion  far  whieK  we  are  assembled  to-dnj^,  it  will  aat  be  c 
plaoe  for  me  to  saj  a  few  words.     And  first  I  must  thank 
Highness  for  tbe    rery  appreciative  terais  in  whicli   you 
deemad  fit  to  refer  to  Mrs.  Sealj  and  to  mysell,  as  well  ms  ^ 
Teiy  Iriffld  thought  whieh  has  prompted  Your  Highnesfi  to  « 
thiB  pleasant  ta^k  to  myself.     I  am  quite  sure  that  Sir  d 
OlliTaot  will  bo  gratified  to  hear  of  this  day -a  procefsdmijtp 
whom  the  Stato  of  Junagadh  pos^osses  no  truer  friend  a&d 
wither. 

It  ia  not  for  mo  to  hriDg  to  your  notice  the  terms  of  the  ▼! 
edicts  which  are  tD graved  on  this  riitk  before  us.  Those  i 
hare  been  translated  and  commented  on  by  numbera  o| 
tinguished  arcbieologists  and  sarantSj  and  tbero  are*  no  d 
many  amoug  you  who  Ittiow  a  good  deal  more  about  them, 
I  can  profess  to  do. 

But  perhups  I  shall  not  be  far  out  in  saying  that  those  d 
ancient  though  they  be,  preach  a  code  of  morality  and  civilii 
which  is  for  all  ages.  The  sword  haTiug  been  laid  down 
ruler  of  a  ^ast  kingdom  has  here  indicated  the  direction  in  i 
his  efforts  were  then  directed^  ris.,  in  the  amelioraljon  of  tht 
dition  of  bis  subjects,  tbe  observance  of  charity  and  kindne 
men  as  well  as  to  animals,  and  the  encouragement  to  be  giTi 
philosophy  and  morals. 

That  monuments  of  this  kind  deserre  all  the  care  that  oi 
bestowed  upon  them  is  a  self -evident  fact,  and  wheu  sue 
authority  as  Hia  Excellency  tbe  Viceroy  baa  spoken  on  the  sul 
it  IB  unneeess»iry  for  me  to  add  anythiog. 

But  I  think  it  is  a  happy  coincidence  that  this  day's  cerei 
should  be  synehronoua  with  what  we  all  hope  wiU  be  the  ten 
tion  of  a  famine  than  which  none  sorer  has  afflicted  this  pro 
within  the  memory  of  liying  men.  If  the  grieTous  affliction,  i 
has  vie^ited  Kathiawad  in  common  with  Gujarat  and  other 
larger  tracts  of  country,  has  taught  both  rulers  and  ml« 
lesson  more  than  another^  it  is,  perhaps,  the  entiro  mutual 
dependence  of  the  one  upon  the  other.  Without  his  patient 
tba  ebief  cannot  obtain  the  sinewi  of  war  or  the  means  to  ad 
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the  arts  of  peacei  and  without  the  application  of  each  means  to 
useful  public  works  the  condition  of  the  ryot  can  nerer  be 
ameliorated. 

I  therefore  look  upon  this  day*»  ceremony  as  an  indiaition  that 
Your  Highness  intemls  to  carry  ou  the  beneficent  ideas  of  the 
famous  Asoka,  of  which  good  intention  so  many  examples  alre^y 
exist  in  this  State,  and  more  especially  in  its  capital.  The  famine 
has  nooeasitated  the  undertaking  of  nunierosis  works  of  improvement, 
all  tending  more  or  less  U^  the  benefit  of  the  poorer  classes  of  the 
community^  and  if  it  has  opened  the  eyes  of  the  cultivating  class 
to  the  necessity  of  making  the  utmost  use  of  the  means  in  their 
power  and  the  desirability  of  laying  up  something  in  timers  of 
prosperity  for  days  of  adversity,  the  visitation  will  bo  a  blessing  in 
disguise. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  take  this  opportunity  of  declaring  the 
regret  with  which  I  see  my  connection  with  this  State  severed.  It 
ia  a  State  of  pecaliar  interest  to  all  connected  with  Kathiawad, 
and  I  need  hardly  say  that  during  our  stay  therein  Mrs.  Sealy  and  I 
have  received  every  attention  and  consideration  from  Your  High- 
ness and  all  your  officers  with  whom  it  has  been  our  fortune  to 
come  in  contact,  and  we  shall  always  look  back  to  our  stay  iu 
Junugiidh  with  particular  satisfaction. 

And  now,  Your  Highness,  I  am  entirely  at  your  disposal  to 
carry  out  what  is  required  of  me. 


The  above  having  been  explained  to  the  audience  in 
Oajarati  by  Rao  Buhadur  Gulab  Das,  Ilis  ilighness  took 
Colonel  Sealy  to  the  place  where  the  foundation-atone  was 
to  be  laid,  which,  on  being  done,  the  band  struck  up  a  few 
notes  of  joy,  aa  the  usual  declaration  of  the  foundation-stone 
being  well  and  truly  laid  was  made,  and  on  their  return 
to  tiie  Shamiana  bouquets  and  garlands  of  flowerd^  attar 
and  pan  supari,  were  distributed. 

Colonel  Sealy  then  drove  back  to  hia  bungalow,  accompanied 
by  the  Naib  Dewan»  while  Ilia  Highness  the  Nawab  Saheb, 
the  Vizier  Saheb»  and  the  Divan  drove  to  the  Bhavnath 
Relief  Camp  and  works  at  the  foot  of  the  Girnar,  where 
m  there  have  been  a  poor-house  having  about  one  thousand 
H  inmates  and  about  six  thousand  relief-seekers,  working  for 
H      nearly  eight  months  paat. 
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GOLD   MEDAL   FU^O). 


iRopal   ;asiatic  ^ocictp. 


GOLD    MEDAL    FUND. 

In  1897  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  eatablished 
a  Jubilee  Gold  Medal,  ta  be  awarded  CFery  third  year,  as 
an  encouragement  to  Oriental  learnin;>  amongst  English- 
apeaking  people  throughout  the  world;  and  to  meet  the 
expense  contributions  were  invited  from  those  interested  in 
the  scheme. 

A  beautiful  design  was  prepared^  and  dies  engraved,  by 
Mr-  Pinches;  the  first  Medal  was  awarded,  on  the  report 
of  a  Commitlee  of  Selection,  to  Professor  Cowell,  and 
was  presented  to  him  by  Lord  Reay  at  a  Special  General 
Meeting  of  the  Society,  the  proccBdiugs  of  which  will  be 
found  reported  in  the  Journal  for  July,  1898.  The  second 
Medal  was  bestowed  upon  Dr,  E.  W.  West,  and  presented  to 
him  at  Marlborough  House  on  the  11th  of  July,  1900,  by 
ll.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  a  Vice-Patron  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society. 

The  subscriptions  (including  interest  on  deposits)  amounted 

to  £418  10,?.  5^A,  and  the  disbursements  (includiog  cost  of 

die)  to  £100  10«,  1 W.,  leaving  a  balance  (after  providing  the 

Medal  for  1897  and  for  the  preseot  year)  of  £^347  13«.  6*/.,  of 

which  amount  £3Vi  Vh.  ^f/.  was  expended  in  the  purchase 

of  £325  Nottingham  Corporal  ion  3  per  cent.  Irredeemable 

Stock    (a    Trustee    Stock),    and    there   is    therefore   a   sum 

in  hand  of  £4  Os.   Od      The    amount   invested   forms   an 

Endowment    Fund    which    will    produce     an     income     of 

£9   15tf.  Od,   per   annum.       As   this   provides   the  amount 

^which  will  be  required,  the  Fund   in  question  is  complete, 

Ind    the    subscription    lists   will    be    closed    so   soon   as  all 

outstanding  donations  have  been  received. 

A.  N.  WOLLASTON, 

Chairman  of  C&mmiiUe, 
Royal  Amattc  SoctrrT, 
22,  ^VLiiE)iAUi*i  Stkukt.  LoKngif. 
^Umivr,   1000. 
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St^ttia ...     ...      .„ 

Mr.  KdiiKpfl  Diti&biW,  CLE.  .„ 
Mr.  Sorabjee  Dadabboy  Duba«b 
Mr.  Kaikbosru  Framjw  Modi  ..» 
Mr.  L.  N.  Banajee  .,  ,.,  ... 
Mr.  M.  N.  Wadia  ..,  ...  ,„ 
Mr.  Cowasjce  Dadabboy  Dubask 
Mr.  S.  E.  Sbfimm  ...  „,  „. 
M r.  Cum ro odin  AmiroodiQ  . , *  ... 
Mr.  Shaik  Adam  Esufalli  ...     .^, 

Mr.  N.  Faftalli  ...     ,. 

Mr  R.  M.  Sayane      ,     ,„ 

Rupt^  1616  =  £iO  2  Uf, 

...        £iZ    4m 

^Ufi    189, 
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4to.     LomJon,  etc.»  1900, 
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Finot    (L.)    et    Lonet   de   LajonquiSre  (E,),     Invenl 

sommaire  dm  MomimeQU  Chams  de  rAnn^m.  j 

Fol.  (litho.),     Umm,  ij 

Rapport  de  Tfecole  sur  lea  traraux  d«  la  mlisioa  arcj 

togique  dlndo-Chine,  1899,  4to.     Man^^  11 


Fre^mted  fiy  /Ac  Dekgaim  afihe  Clarendon  Pres«. 

Pop©  (Rev.  G.  U,).    Tiruvagagamp  or  Sao^d  Utteni 
of  Manikka-Ticagaf ,  8vo*     O^fard^  V 


JPresenisd  %  ike  SL  Petemhur^  Amtkm^. 

Knauer  (F.).     Maoava-Srauta-Sutra.     Boch  i- 

4 to.     St.  Piter%hmr0y  W 
Hadloff  (W.).     Proben  der  Volkditteratur  der  Tiirkiii^ 
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Presented  h^  Lord  Amherst  of  ffaeknet/. 
Newberry  (P.).  The  Amherat  Papyri,  being  an  Ace 
of  the  Egyptian  Papyri  in  the  Colleetion  of  the  R 
Hon.  Lord  Amherst  of  Hackney  at  DidUngton  I 
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W,  K  Crum.  2t  autotype  plates.     4to.    London^  1 
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8vo.     HekingforB,  1900. 
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Laufer  (B.).     Preliminary  Notes  on  Explorations  among 
the  Amoor  Tribes,  Pamph.     8vo,     1900. 

Presented  hij  the  Senate  of  the  Cnlcutia  University. 

Woodroffti  (J.  Or.),     Law  relating  to  Injunctions  in  British 
India.      (Tagore  Law  Lectures,  1897.) 

8vo.     Calcutta,  1900, 

Presented  by  the  PiMishers, 

Vinson  (J.).    L^geniies  Bouddhi^tea  et  Bjainas  tradmtea 
du  Tamoul      2  tomejj.  Po^t  8vo,     Paris,  1900. 

Vaux  (M.  le  Buron  Carra  de).     Avicenne. 

8vo.     Paris,  1900. 
Schwally    (Fr).      Ibrahim   ibn    Muhammad    al-Baihaqi 
Kitiib  al-Miihtisin  val  MasiivL     Teil  i. 

Roy.  8vo.     Oiemen,  1900. 
Dussaud  (Ren^J.     Histoire  et  Religion  des  Nosairfs. 

8vo.     Paris,  1900. 
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Heller  (L.).     Eavirahasya  von  Halayudha  in  beidin  Re- 

cenaionen  herausgegeben. 
Douglas  (J.).     Bombay  and  Western  India.     2  vols* 
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Yate  (Major  0.  E.).     Northern  Afghanistan,  or  Letters 

from  the  Afghan   Boundary  Gommisaion,  with  Route 
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Bs3ti>4LL,  C  Nepal  MSS.,  345. 
llKRG!fT,  v.,  Notes  on  aome  Bnihmi- 

KLmru^^hi   Tnacriptiona    on    Indmn 

Come,  409. 
BfiVuRiDaBj  Mrs. J  Notes  OB  the  MSS. 

of     ihq     Turk!    Text    ai     Babar's 

WOqi'ftt^i-babfin,  143, 

— ^^^ H . » M  eamu^  of  word  « i  A  p //r^a , 

137;  Etvnioln^  of  tbt  name  Li  A  bar, 

546  ;    Tarlkh  »1  yukami  of  Shah- 

ristaivlt  5tiO, 
Bhiifl^lpUT  pillar,  436. 
l4liiirin.TOt  764. 
Bhartrbm,  7f>3. 
Bhft^ta    Earftka,  glossator    of    Eiijft' 

tamii^riii  191. 
BbuDiidiitia     or     Bhimsdixtta      Loin, 

dynasty  iinc^rtEiinf  113> 
Bidpai,  Kabks,  623. 
Biiar,  ItumaniMi  Ttsrsba  of  ike  stort, 

623, 
Bioj^rapbiea  of  PeTfwn   poet*  in   tbo 

iVlkh-i^Gu^ida.  721. 
BiinnpuT  ruin*,  436. 
Blook-pzimt  from  Khotan,  321 . 
B^flCTAVKf^  W.  St.  Okao,  Farificfttion 

bv  Itminujg  Water,  ai7. 
IlrjiKml     Kbarns^hi    inscription*    an 

Indian  mism,  409-421,  42:i-42e. 
BiiowNEt  E.G.,  iSome  Acfwtnt  of  tb» 

Arnbk  Work    entitliid  Nibftyftln'J- 

ifttb  fl  akbbariM*Furs  wrt*l-'AFab, 

particularly  of  tbat  part  wbicb  truitts 

of  tbe  Ptsnsmn  Kinj^a,  1 95. 
Bi'ipTJipbies  of  Por^ian  Poeta 

in  Cb*  V  ot  Tai1kb-i-Gwzida^  721. 
Biidfthftf   (Buddbft)   legend    m   Kihil- 

yatu'l^irab,  2l*i. 
Buddhi&t  i«tct9  from  Sobuag,  432, 

Sanskrit  fragmc-nt  of  MS3, 

from  Nepal,  345, 

—  monaskry  at  Sobnag,  431- 

437. 
Bl^rn,  R.,  Note  on  Indian  Coitus  and 

Inscriptions,  5i>2. 
Bnro^askl,  l&nguage  of  Scvtblaii  stuck, 
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ronpaka,  541. 
CliLTo,  Kuinsut,  436, 
rb^TUrsori  Nimibwi,  766. 
Cbbibball.  liwlo*  Aryan  Ifln^a^,  501. 
CbiUaii,  diali>ct  of   Indns  -  Kobisi^ni^ 

J502. 
CliittAM)  And  Akkadian,  88  t^t  imi. 
Cbttrirfi  language  of  Cbitral,  &03. 


Cbittariiija    (S'lUbSraa    of     NorH 

£  oiikaia) ,  i'oiiis,  116. 
Clnas,  639. 
Cinder* mound«,  402, 
Coim)  of  tbe  Patbim  Sult^ut  of  D« 

481. 
Conj^ese  of  tbo  Hidtorj  of  Religitf 

PariH,  402. 
Cuneiform  inacriptkne  of  T&d,  799 


D, 

DaqTqT,  PerBJan  poet,  750 
DAvnie^  T,  W.  Rkys,  dbeoTOTi  I 

fragment    of    Ftyadaai^ft    tMrie< 

fcdirt,  3Sa. 
BtJirnnagari,     earliest     occtureQce 

priiit«d  boobf,  350, 
Dbabiru'd-diu-Faryab,  Femaa   pi 

760, 
DlnawarJi  195, 

Dinnara,  Wortb  of  tbe  Ka.4inTnaiik  I 
Divani  Sbams  i  Tabrii,  Vomn  t» 

140. 
Dy*  Dvivedij,  nutbor  of  Klti*iw*5| 

'127-130, 


E, 
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KJaTa  Eajn,  764, 

Eipbiiisiont)  MS»  of  Babar'i  Memc 

451. 
End  of  tilt'  world,  7^>4, 
£nii;i,  oncient  cast  mil,  W$. 
Etbiopjc  collection  of  proyerb®,  31 J 


Firoi  Sbflb  HI,  coin*,  48S, 


Girwi,  dialect,  502. 

OastiHh,    M.*    Contributicnf   to 

llistorv  of  Abikar  And  Nftdan,  S 
=1  '*  Thti^  Twelve   Dreaiai 

Sebpcbi."  623, 
Gawar-bari*  tbe  Gawar  language,  i 
Gawara,  &D6. 

Gcnt-ral  Meetings,  157,  5Sl, 
Ghiyan-nd-dia  Tngblak,  Colnaof,  A 

7V4. 
Ciljj:it  valley,  Langnajje  of»  502, 
GiruHf^  new  fragmt^at    of   Piyadi 

tbirtet!uth  edict,  335. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^iNDEx,     ^^^^^^^^aS^^^^I 

^H          Goa  (TiUa^ut)  in  the  early  sixteenth 

267 ;  n^atan  gmota,  268 ;  dispoeifcioa 

^M              century.  261-291. 

^m          Gold  Medji)  Fund,  173,  403,  015,  809, 

of  vacant  \nMih,  268 ;  rule*  of  inherit- 

viiice,    270 ;    rules   of  nlii'nation   of 

H 

hmde,  272  ;  rule^  of  pruccxluie,  272  ; 

^H          Gowro,  dialect  of  Iadus>KohktnDu  502. 

Poftugnese  word  *  gancar  *  for  head- 

^H          GRrBRSov,  G.  A,,  On  the  L«a}<ungtia 

mun,    277 ;    later    history    of    th« 

^H              spoken  beyond  the  North-Western 

vill*i|i,'f*,  283. 

^H               KrontH^r  of  luJiii.  f>01. 

*Irat[T,  PtTsiiin  poet,  760. 

^m          G i- K8T.  A ,  11. ,  Ettd  td  tho  World,  794 

laijintliyad,  2u6  et  »Bq, 

^H          G nl  brtda  u  ik^s^ii  m .  411. 

Ishk.Vsbami,    East    Iranian    kngtia^, 

^H          Gtmi>OK,    Cupt,    i',   B.,   AiokufUml 

5Ul.' 

^H              Ki^dvn],  54q. 

Ishuu  Shah  Sor,  com,  498,  782. 

^K         — '  Aiiwraktinta,  uoiir  Ganhati^ 

^^^H  GuxTda,  Bio?raphi«9  of  Pemin  poeti 

^^■^       from,  721. 

J. 

Jahinjrir,  Autograph  of,  69. 

^^H 

JaUl-ftd-DTn  KumI,  140. 

Jiilandbftra,  640. 

^^^    ftl-Hnlabi,  All  b.  Mansnrb.  l\ilib,  641 . 

Jamalu*d-DlD*Abdu*r-RaMaq,Perti»n 

^H            Hamdu'lJiih  Mu^tawfT  of  Quzwln,  721. 

pt>et,  744, 

^H          Ilaoaia  (Indian  iSanui),  the  li/^t  pre- 

Juuialu'd-i)In   Abbari,    Persian   poet. 

^H               p«re»,  6l]-r)28. 

743. 

^H          Hnytou.    the    Armenitiu,     293 ;     hU 

Jjmialu*d-Dia  ^\tlqi,  744. 

^m               Orieutiil  history.  294. 

Jamahi'd-Dm    Ka»tu(|u'l»Qutni, 

^H           Hlnitvrinii  nnd  MnhnvAun,  29-42. 

Peman  jioet,  744. 

^H           niouiii  Tlisjing.  vHit  to  Kulutii,  53rv. 

Japji  trnnfilated,  43-67. 

Julaha  of  Abhar,  Peniun  poet,  745. 

^H           HoKHNLC.  R,,  An  Ancient  block-priut 

^H              trom  Khntan^  32  L 

JuQugadh^  interesdng  oaremooy,  811. 

^H           HuUjjit  tiikt'.i  Ili^iidad,  293. 

^H           liuinuynn^      trutisoript     of     fiabiLr*9 

^H               Mtsmovrs,  443. 

^H           Hunter,  Sir  W.  W,,  ohituAry.  393. 

K. 

^H           Hurmuzd  I,  in  NibiyiituU-irlib*  220, 

^H            11  unnuzd  II,  221. 

Eahaoni,  Jain  site,  436. 

^M           Hunuuzd  III,  P'lr^z,  224. 

Kiikkas^eri  Bhattathiri,  764. 

^H           Hurmiud  lY,  233. 

Kalaflha  Kafirs.  606. 

Kalilah    and    Dimnah,   Isolated  tales 

from,  623. 

^^P 

Knnnaaaa  Panikcr,  765. 

K rinii'5:iTn[.iUi  Niunburi,  764. 

^H          Ibn-iil*Fiirj|t,  atonr  of  thn  death  of  thi 

K'l-JHiiuj  l;^lL:ll,;^;^'t%  601. 

^H               la«t  Abbaftid  Oaiipb,  293  ;    his  date, 

Kk«jl.  A.  i>E,  Vnvm  from  the  Df van  of 

^B 

8ham*i  Tahnr.  140,  613, 

^H          Ibn   Khatlh  of  Gtinja.  TersiAn  poet, 

KiiTH,  A.  B..  Njti-mjmiari  ol   Dv* 

^m 

Dviveda,  127. 

^M           Ibn  Qutayba,  258. 

^H           Jmami  of  Herat,  Fer«iian  poet,  733. 

jdt^ntitied,  796. 

Ef^XKDT.  J.,  PuriBcation  by  Banning 

^H               flcriptiou^,  419,423;  Path  an  Sultans 

W.itcr.  347. 

^m               ofDehli,  4dL 

Kerata  VanuB,  764- 

^H           aod  inflcripUoun,  552. 

Khaqani,  P^nsijui  potit,  749. 

^H           — and  !wa»a,  pt.  i^  97 ;  p*.  ii» 

Khanr^^h!  iusuriptionB  on  Indian  coini, 

^m               423;  pt.  ill,  529. 

40*J-423. 

^H           ln<iifiQ  numtsinatir^,  409,  i  J 

iKi,  Persian  pwt,  748. 

^H           Indiati  villni:*.-^,   Goi«  2ti! 

11  block-print,  321. 

^^B              ori^^in    and  privilt-^'t'^,          ;    n-  «'i- 

'  r  ;'u*ige  of  Chitrnl,  603. 

^^M              man.  precfdKn<:t?»  iOo  :  itattis  of  the 

1                 -uik  or  Saaanian  Book  at 

^^^^        vUi4g(:»;    26G,    heuduun's    dutita. 

-....„..,  .-J. 
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KhuVhuniL  R**m«iiiR  at,  436» 

Khwfiji     KiUti**    MB.    of    Bnliar^s 

Khwrija  of  Sirmia*  F«rviaD  p<N?t»  749. 
KiRLinuRK,  F.,  Sftrnkiit  Devd  erf  Sile, 

Kuchuiitii  Tftrapurnn,  764. 

KiisfaDA  O&iba  Iff  CbiTuaB^nHamb^t 
7e§. 

Kuliita,  529  ;  IIiou€H  'niiiung  m, 
5  SO  ;  nKjutinned  in  MnhAtiharatu, 
531 ;  nientiGiietl  in  liauiKvn^ii,  532  ; 
laohtiuTiif^l  in  Brbnt<RunibitA»  534 : 
ItUititioQ^d  in  Mudraraki^ifc^af  53d ; 
mcmtitmed  id  Ei^lj^mbjui,  &M  ; 
QU^mbned  in  inacriprion  ol  Somn- 
iTODft^deTB^  attd  Ajtatudeva,  537  : 
oolii  of  King  VirAvuHa,  fr37  ;  kiicI 
Hi  Mffhljoiu's,  &3S." 

Etxolll  Otti^nim,  765. 

Eti^i&dttv*  biUlci-al  emm,  40$, 


lMm%i»  apok«n  beyond  tli«  Nortli- 
we»*Brn  Fmntier  o f'  1  n dia,  50 1-510. 

Lb  Stranob,  Guy,  Death  of  the  Last 
Abbasid  Caliph,  from  the  Vatican 
MS.  of  Ibn-at-Furat,  298. 

Lonar  temples  and  image,  24. 


Macaulipfb,  M.,  Translation  of  the 

Japji,  43. 
Macdonbll,  a.  a.,  Earliest  Occurrence 

of  Devanagari  in  Printed  Books,  850. 
Mahabharata  MS.(E&8mirian)  Sanskrit 

deed  of  sale,  187,  554. 
MahadeTa  (Udnmbara  or    Mathnra), 

coin,  112. 
Maham  Begam,  441. 
Mahay  ana  and  Hinayana,  29-42. 
Mahmnd  bin  Muhammad  Shah,  Coin 

of,  777. 
Malamangalam  Namburi,  764. 
Malayalam  literature,  Notes  on,  763- 

76f) 

Malik  Ba^*uM-Dm  Buba  of  Qazwin, 
Persian  poet,  764. 


Mamma,  Bctii  of,  IM. 

Mannvetk  C^nipu,  764* 

MinaTidsn  Uftj»,  764. 

MinaTikrams.  764. 

Mithura  Goin^  of  Hindu  PriiLeOT,  10^ 

lU. 
M£3roK^  T.  K.  KmnuqiAv  Kcrtet  on 

MalavdiLm  LitenKlart,  703f. 
Hepput^ur  KarB)'ttna  Btiattvthiri,  7&i. 
Miyu?.  Reir,  Dr.,  Th*-  First  Prcp««*  ( 

i»(  the  Haomu^  51 L 
Mubammnd  Adil  8ur,  coin,  41J8,  7«l»- 
Mciluiiiiaiad  bin  To^blak,  eotna,  467* 

775. 
Muizi;>nd-diD  Kaikulxid,  eoin,  484. 
■UMiibU'$iui>biJlAh  put  to  deutU,  29^. 
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Nuniik  and  the  JfljijL  43. 
Kaiidivurdha  at  ^ajulitfdlfba,  Soil  <ii, 

103. 
>'ftriy«nlT«m,  704, 
Kar^l  on  Xihayit^*t-imh,  221, 
Ko^rut  Slmb,  mn,  4l»t». 
N«p«i  Mm,  345. 
HtdcOLsaiff,  E.  A.,  Uts£ilatn'l-^ufriii 

by  AbCi-*AJ«  al-Mji'Bm»  637. 
Hihiyatnl-irjib  fl  akbhiril-Fnra  wa'l- 

'Arab,  l95-2fi9. 
Kihilam^  Meaning  of,  13". 
Nin*a-kb!i-kud-ilti,  ChiildEean  gnddcwi 
of  purification  by  running  water,  347. 
Niti-manjari  of  Dya  Dmraa,  127-136. 
Nitimanjari  quotation  identified,  796. 
Nonkhar  ruins,  436. 
NoTicBS  OP  Books — 
Alabaster,  £.,    Notes    on    Chinese 

Criminal  Law,  148. 
Arbuthnot,    F.    F.,    Mysteries    of 

Chronology,  386. 
Becker,  C.  H.,  Ibn  Gauzi's  Manaqib 

*Omar  ibn  Abd  el  *Aziz,  678. 
Berlin,  Mittheilungen  des  Seminars 

fiir  Orientalische  Sprachen,  368. 
Brown,  K.,  Primitive  Constellations, 

871,  671. 
Buber,  8.,  Jalkut  Machiri,  656. 
Bargees,  J.,  Gandhara  Sculptures, 

368. 
China,  Map  of,  147. 
Davids,  T.  W.  Rhys,  Dialogues  of 

the  Buddha,  802. 
Douglas,     J.,     Glimpses    of     Old 

Bombay,  370. 
Fausbdll,  Y.,  Dhammapada,  667. 
Gaster,  M.,  Chronidea  of  Jeratunael, 
162. 
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Notices  op  Books  (eontinued) — 
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For  facility  of  reference  this  Appendix  will  be  published  mth 
each  forthcoming  number  of  the  Journal, 


TRANSLITERATION 

OF  THB 

SANSKKIT,    ARABIC, 

AND    ALLIED    ALPHABETS. 


The  system  of  Transliteration  shown  in  the  Tables  given 
overleaf  is  almost  identical  with  that  approved  of  by  the 
International  Oriental  Congress  of  1894 ;  and,  in  a 
Resolution,  dated  October,  1896,  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society  earnestly  recommended  its  adoption  (so 
far  as  possible)  by  all  in  this  country  engaged  in  Oriental 
studies,  **  that  the  very  great  benefit  of  a  uniform  system  " 
may  be  gradually  obtained. 
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35    . 
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ARABIC    AND    ALLIED    ALPHABETS. 
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J  • 
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VOWBLS. 
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Additional  Letters. 
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V  . 
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TUBXISK  ONLY. 

cl/when  pro- 
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Cj    .  .  .  .  n 


Hindi  and 
Pakshtu. 

L'  or  1^  . 


J  or  0 


or 


.  .   d 


Diphthongs. 
i3  •  •  •  •  01 
.  .  au 
tctula  .  .  .  J. 
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8t/^^  t    .  .    h 
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nounced. . — 


Pakshtu  only. 


n 
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PALI   TEXT    SOCIETY. 


COMMITTEE  OF  MANAGEifENT. 

M.  £mILE  SENABT,  de  rimtitut. 

pR0Pisio&  PAirSBOLL.  Profsmor  J.  ESTLIN  CARPENTER, 

ROBERT  CHALMERS,  E»ci. 

JfaMitf i^  Chairmm^T,  W*  RHYS  DAVIDS,  22,  Albemirle  Streel^  London, W. 
(With  pow«r  to  add  workers  to  their  number,) 

JTbii.   Ste,   mnd   7V«m.   for    ^m^m^^  Professor  Lanmftn,   HaiTfird  Calleg^^ 
Cambridge,  Ma». 

^^Mi.  S0e.  and  Trmt^  /or  Ctyhn — E.  R,  Gooaeratae,  Esq.,  Aiupitiu  Mada- 
lijir,  Galle. 

This  Society  haa  been  started  in  order  to  render  acceesible  to 
students  the  rich  stores  of  the  earlicRt  Buddhist  literature  now 
lying  unedited  and  practically  unused  in  the  various  MSS. 
flcattered  throughout  the  University  and  other  Public  Libraries 

Europe. 

The  historical  importance  of  these  Texts  can  scarcely  be 
exaggerated,  eitber  in  respect  of  their  value  for  the  history  of 
folk-lore^  or  of  religion,  or  of  language.  It  is  already  certain 
that  they  were  all  put  into  their  present  form  within  a  very 
limited  period,  probably  extending  to  less  than  a  century  and  a 
half  (about  B.C.  400-250).  For  that  period  they  have  preserved 
for  us  a  record,  quite  uncontaminated  by  filtration  through  any 
European  mind,  of  the  every-day  beliefs  and  customs  of  a  people 
nearly  related  to  ourselves,  just  as  they  were  passing  through  the 
first  stages  of  civilization.  They  are  our  best  authorities  for  the 
early  history  of  that  interesting  system  of  religion  so  nearly 
allied  to  some  of  the  latest  speculations  among  ourselves,  and 
which  has  influenced  »o  powerfully,  and  for  so  long  a  time,  so 
great  a  portion  of  the  human  race — ^the  system  of  religion  which 
we  now  call  Buddhism.  The  sacred  books  of  the  early  Budd- 
histi  havo  preserved  to  us  the  sole  record  of  the  only  religious 
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movement  in  the  world's  hiatoiy  which  bears  any  close  r^seis- 
blaace  to  early  Christianity,  la  the  history  of  speech  they  contain 
nnimpeaehable  evidence  of  a  stage  in  language  midway  between 
the  Yedic  Sanskrit  and  the  various  modern  forma  of  speech  In 
India.  In  the  history  of  Indian  litemtuie  there  is  nothing  older 
than  these  works,  excepting  only  the  Yedic  writings;  and  all  the 
later  elasaical  Sanskrit  literature  baa  been  profoundly  influenced 
by  the  intellectual  struggle  of  which  they  afford  the  only  direct 
eridence.  It  it  not»  therefore,  too  much  to  say  that  the  publica- 
tion of  this  unique  literature  will  be  no  less  important  for  the 
study  of  history — whether  anthropological,  philological,  literary,  or 
religious — than  the  publication  of  the  Yedaii  has  already  been. 

The  whole  will  occupy  about  nine  or  ten  thousand  pages  8vo, 
Of  these  7,200  pages  have  already  appeared.  The  accession  of 
about  fifty  UQW  memberB  would  make  it  possible  to  issue  1,000 
pages  every  year. 

The  Subscription  to  the  Society  ia  only  One  Gninea  n 
year,  or  Fiire  Guineas  for  six  years,  payable  in  adTance.  Each 
subscriber  receives,  post  free,  the  publications  of  the  Society, 
which  cost  a  good  deal  more  than  a  guinea  to  produce. 

It  is  hoped  that  persons  who  are  desirous  to  aid  the  publication 
©f  these  important  historical  texts,  but  who  do  not  themselves 
read  PaH,  will  give  Donations  to  be  spread  if  neoeaaary  over  a 
term  of  years.  Nearly  £400  has  already  been  thus  given  to  the 
Society  by  public-spirited  friends  of  historical  research. 


\*  Subscrtptiont  for  1901  are  due^  and  it  is  earnestly  requested 
that  subscribers  'mill  send  in  their  payments  without  putting  the  Chairman 
to  the  expense  and  trouble  of  personally  asking  for  them.  All  who  can 
conveniently  do  so  should  send  the  Five  Guineas  for  six  years,  to 
their  own  benefit  and  that  of  the  Society  also. 

The  Society  keeps  no  books,  and  its  publications  cannot  in  any 
ease  be  sent  to  subscribers  who  have  not  already  paid  their  sub- 
scriptions for  the  year. 

Cheques  and  Post  Office  Orders  should  be  made  payable  to  the  *'Pdli 
Text  Society.'*    (Address:  22,  Albemarle  Street,  London,  W.) 
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18,  BryaneUm  Street,  W. 


1895    *Raoozin,  Mdme.  Zenaide  A.,  15,  JSlm  Street,  Orange^ 
New  Jersey,  U.S.A. 
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1896  ♦Rat,   Bihari   Lai,   F.S.S.,  F.H,S.,    8m^or,    dniral 

Provincei, 
1899     ♦Rjui,  Dr.  Sangat,  Ajmere. 
1899     ♦Bam,  Lai  Sita,  Deputy  ColUetor,  Cmitp0l^. 
1874  *tI^^^^tASTAMi,  Iyengar  B.,  Ban^ahn^  Xadra$. 
1885     ♦Rakktk,   D.   J.,   c/o  Mniri,    Wooihead  ^    Ca.,   44, 

Charing  CroM,  S.W. 
360  1891     *RA.NKrjfrr,    Lient.-Colonel  G,  F,  A.,  Indian  Medu^d 

Service^  17,  Ehj^ium  ^ow,  Calcutta, 
1869     IRanrom,  Edwin.  24,  Ashhumham  Road,  Bedford, 
1868     §RArsoy,  E.  J.,  BritUh  Mmeum,  W,C. 
1893    ♦Rattioax^  Hon.   Sir  W.   H.,  Q.C*,  Bulhr't  Couri, 

BeaeamfUld,  Bucks. 

1897  *RAWLi3ro.   J.   P.,   DiHriei   Suptrintmdcnt  o/  Pa/»>#, 

Ahhotahad^  ffazara  BUtrictt  Panjah* 

1896  ♦Rat,    KMrod    C,    M$ad    Mailer     Mughli    C^lUge^ 

Chiniurah,  India* 
1895     ♦RATNwmD,    Hugh,    Garriion    Oaimeay    CMage^    Old 

Basing y  BaJiingeUtk0. 
1887     ♦Rea,  a.,  F.S.A.Scot.,  Archaohgical  Survey  Depart- 

mmtf  Bangalwe^  Madras, 
1892     §Reay,  Tlie  Rt  Hon,  the  Lord,  G.C.S.L,  G.aLE., 

LL.B»»  PliEatDENT,    Carohidef  EarUton,   Berwick- 

ehire;   6,  Great  Stanhope  Street ^  Mayfair^  W. 

1897  ♦Reed.  Elizabeth  A,,  A.M.,  L.KD.  (Mrs.  H.  :N^.  Reed), 
A$$aeiaie  Editor  of  the  Uhivenity  Association,  41, 
SeeUtj  Avenue ^  Chicago > 

370  1886     ♦Rees,  John  David,  CJ.E.,  Besident  in  TVavancote  and 
Cochin. 
1889      Recteh,  Baron  George  de,  86,  St,  JamesU  Street,  S.W, 
1897    ♦Reuteb,  J,  N.,  27,  Befyrme  Mood,  8.W. 

1879  ♦Rick,  Lewis,  Director  of  Public  Instruction,  Bangalore, 

1892  fRiDDUf  0,  Miss  C.  Mary,  6|  South  wold  Boad,  Clapton^  N.E. 

1893  *tJtn)»ii^«*  l^V'  W./^^.  Stoithin'i  House,  ChapelgaU, 
Retford. 

I860       RiroN,  The  Most  Hon.  the  Marciness  of,  K/G,,  F.R.8., 

CUUea  Emhanhnent,  S.W. 
1872  ♦fl^^^^'-CABJfAC,  J.  H.,  CLE.,  F.8.A.,  Bmgal  C,S. 

1880  RoBiKsoiT,    Vincent    J.,    CLE.,    F.S.A.,    Pamham, 
Beaminster,  Dorset, 

1882     ♦EocKHiLt,  W.  W*,  Department  of  State,  Washington. 
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1880 


Bogies,  Alex,,  38,  Clanncarde  Gardms^  W. 

Boixo,   Tlie   Eight  Hon.  the  Lord,  Duncruh   Coithf 

Perthshire. 
*Eo9E,  E,,  Commmiomr,  Muigocrie,  N,W.P.^  Jndim. 
1S96  EosEJT,   Professor  Bafon   von*   Th^    Wnkfr$iiff 

BL  Fitershurg, 
Boss,  E.  D.,  Professor,  Ph,D.,  18,  Ij^per  We§i&<>unu 

Terram,  "W. 
*^Boas,  Colonel  Sir  E,  C,  C.SJ,,  Bontha^  Staff  €&fp9, 
8,  Bmufart  Raid,  Clifton,  Bristol 
♦fEoiTfii,  W.  H.  D.,  E3,G  S.,  4,  Biltm  Boad,  iJt^Ay. 
*EoWj  B,   Suiyanflrain,  EdiUyr  of  '^  Thr  A^tr&hgiml 

Ma^azim^^^  Bellartf^  S^  India. 
*Bot%THOiN,  Clinrlea  Frank,  F.B.M.8.,    Ou^htihr%d$€ 

Vimra^t^  BheffieM. 
fEoT,  Eobert,  EarhdaUy  I7/racomhe. 
*BusDEN,  G,  W.,  Coimandem,  South  Yttrra,  Melbomm** 
♦fRusTOMJi,  C.S  Jaunpur,   care   of  B.   Arda^e^f   J^*i*t 
Olmff  Mame^  Richmond,  Surrey. 
fEruLNDs,  T,  Glazebrooke,  High^ldi,  Thdwall,    W&r- 
ritifjton. 


: 


Hon.      Sachaxj,  Professor  Eduard,  Frmdent  of  the  Seminar 

fUr  Orientalische  Spraehen,  Berlin, 
1883     *SALMONf:,    Habib   Anthony,    Professor  of  Arabic  at 

King^s  College  and  Lecturer  at  University  College ; 

39,  Cokille  Gardens,  W. 
1899    ♦Sandhuest,    Lord,    G.C.I.E.,    10,   Cadogan    Gardens, 

S.W. 
1893     ♦Sanjana,  Dastur  Darab  Peshotan,  High  Priest  of  the 

ParseeSy  114,  Chandanawadi,  Bombay. 
1892    *Sakxabanabayaxa,  P.,  2\ttor  to  the  Minor  R<^'a  of 

Pittapore,  Pittapore,  Godavery  Bistrici,  Madras, 
1891   ♦fSABDA,    Har    Bilas,   B.A.,    Guardian    to    E.E.   the 

Maharawal  of  Jaisalmer,  Ajmere, 
1865      Bassoon,  Reuben  D.,  1,  Belgrave  Square,  S.W. 
400  1893    *Sa8tei,   Pandit  Hariprasad,    48/i,    Harrison    Road, 

Calcutta. 
1880    ♦Satow,  Sir  Ernest  M.,  K.C.M.6.,   Ph.D.,  JBL9Jtf. 

Minister^  Tokio. 
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1898 
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1895 
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1884 
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1883 


t§8ATci:,  The  Her.  A.   H,,  Vice-Peisidekt,   Profuior 
of  AsM^rtahffyt     QueenU    College,     Ojford ;     14, 
Whitehall  Court,  S.W. 
*Sciiisi>i.EK,  Geneml  A,  Houtum,  Telm-an^  Persia. 

ScHfiADEft,  Professor,  Berlin, 
*ScoTT,  £♦  J.  Long,  Kmpsr  of  th$  MSS*  and  Egerton 

Liharian^  liriii^h  Jilmmm^  W,C. 
♦Scott,    James    George,    CM.E.,    Chief   Commiiiion0rt 

Burma. 
*8coTT,  Sir  John,  K.C.M.G,,  Deputy- Judge- AdmcaU* 
General. 
♦fSixiM,   Fans  Effendi,    Constantinople. 
♦Sell,    The    Rev*    E*,     Church    Miuionary    Societjf, 

Madras* 
♦Sex,  Guru  Prasad,  Bankipm\  Bengal. 
Ben  ART,  Eniile,  18,  JRue  Frangoie  l^^,  Parii, 
♦SEsHAcnARur,  V.  C,  High  Court  Vakil,  Mglapore. 
*Ses8I0X8,  F,,  Jlonkleightony  Ahxandra  Road,  Gloucester. 
JJSetojt-KxIke,  Walter  Scott,  67,  Lowndee  Square^  S.W. 
§Skwell»   K,   I.CS.   (retired),  F.R.G.S.,    6,   Palace 

Ifanstoftef  BucJcingham  Gate^  S.W, 
♦Shawe,  llev.  F.  B.,  8,  Bond  Terrace,  Wakefield. 
♦ShellabkaBj  Rev.  G,  W.,  M.E.  Misuon^  Singapore. 
{JSffEPPARD,     George    Frederick,    10,     Cheeter    Phoe, 

Regents  Park,  N,W. 
*fSirYAMAJi    KBJsin?AVAiiMA,    M.A.,    Barrieter-ai-Law^ 
13,  King**  Bench  Walk,  Inner  Temple. 
*SlBE£K»    Ernest,    Lecturer    in     Oriental    Zanguagetf 
Univasity  College,  Bristol}  1,  Manor  Park  Road, 
Medland,  BrtatoL 
SmcLAiB,  W.  ¥.,  kU  LC.S.f  Mewi.  Sing  ^  Cq.^ 
Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
•Singh,    The    Raja    Yisvajiath    Bahadur,     Chief   of 

Chhatapur,  Bunddkhand,  CJ» 
*f SijyiLA,  Kunwar  Keshal  Pal,  Raio  Kotla,  P.  0.  Narki, 
Agra  Diitrict. 
♦Smtth,  Edmund  W.,  Archteohgical  Survey,  N.  W.P., 
Curator,   The  Mmeum,  Zucknow ;    Chema  Lodge^ 
Naini  Tal,  mW.P. 
♦SaoTE,  Vincent  A.,  Bengal  Civil  Service,  Commiseioner 
of  Gorakhpur,  N.  W.P 
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1889    *8bi  Baja   Hbutikjata.    NissBfxi.    Basadxtk 

Zemindar  of  Strngamvakay  near  Parvatipur^ 

gapatam  Diffieien. 
1858    §SiAVLKT  OF  Alderlxt,  The  Bight  Hon.  the  Loi 

Oroevenor  Gardenia  8.W. 
1861     *SiAHiioBB,  The  Bight  Honourable  Lord,   O.G. 

K.C.B.,  D.C.L.,  ViCB-PEBBiDEirT,  lUd  House, 
1887    *8TKnr,    M.  A.,    Ph.D.,    Principal   of   the    €U 

Madroiahf  Caleutia. 
480  1898    «STEyBirs,  H.  W.,  M.Inst.C.E.,   ConeuUing  JSkj 

8,  Hoitingt  Street,  Caleutta. 

1894  *t^^>i^^^^^^^i     Bobert     C,     Aemtant     Comwnm 

Merguif  Arakan,  Burma, 
1848       SxBACHEY,  William,  Oriental  Cluhf  Sdnover  Sgua, 
1893    §Stboko,   S.  a.,  Librarian  to  the  Eouee   of  , 

Profeeeor  of  Arabic,   Univertity  CoUege^  L 

36,  Oroevenor  Road,  S.W. 
1891       Sturdy,  E.  T.,  25,  EoUand  Villas  Road,  W. 
HoK.       1892     SuMAiTGALA,     H.,     Mahd    Nayaka,    Tri 

Wagiswar     Aeharya,     Principal     of     Vidi 

College,   Colombo,   Ceylon. 
1893  ♦fSvASTi  SoBHANA,  H.R.H.  Prince,  Bangkok,  Siam 

1895  ♦Stkes,    ^ajor   Percy   Molesworth,    IT.B.M.    C 

East  and  South-East  Persia,  Meshed^  Persia. 


1875  *tTAGORE  SornEXDRO  MorniN,  Eajah  Bahadur,  M 
=^!i  CalcxUta. 

i  **  1896     ♦Tahl  Ram,  Gungaram,  Zemindar,  Bera  Ismail 

J  *l  Pan  fab. 

iGiil  440  1896     ♦TAKAKrsu,  Jyan,   Ph.D.,   4,  Shiroyamacho,   Nl 

Kuhoj  Shihay  Tol^yo,  Japan. 
1897     ♦Talbot,   Walter  Stanley,   Settlement    Office,    J 

Panjah. 
1897     *Tate,    George   P.,   Indian  Survey  Bepartment, 
View,  Kotcloon,  Hong  Kong. 

1893  ♦Taw  Sein  Ko,  2,  Latter  Street,  Batigoon. 
1883       Tawnet,  C.  H.,  The  Librarian,  India  Office; 

lands,  Weybrxdge. 

1894  ♦Tatlob,  Arnold  C,  Uppingham,  Rutland. 
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1880  ♦fTAYLOB,  The  Bev,  Charles,  D.D,,  MaU§rof  8t  John*i 
College^  Cambridge, 

1879  ♦§TEitPLE,  Colonel  B,  C,  C.I.E.,   Commuiion$r  f>f  the 
Andamam^  Government  JTouiif  Pari  Blair, 

1898    *THi.TCHER,  a  W.,  M.A-,  Manxpld  College,  Oxford. 

1881  fTHEOBALD,  W..  Budhigh  Salterton,  Devon. 

450  1898      Thouas»  P.  W.,  Sub- Librarian,  India  Ojfflce,  S.W. 

1880  *tTHOEBUfijf,  S.  S„  Bengal  Civil  Service,  Banjab. 

1881  §THORjrroN,  T,   H.,  C.SJ.,  B.C.L,,   10,  Marlborough 

Buildinge^  Bath, 
Hon.      TiELK,  Professor  C.  P.,  (Tnicersitg,  Leidm, 
1869  ♦fTiEir,    The    Eev.    Anton,    Ph.D,,   23,  Park  Place, 

Orapetend, 
1898    *ToKER,    Major-General    A.    C,    C.B.,   The   Orange, 

Zanadotcne  Road,  Bedford, 
1892    ♦ToLJLiK,    Professor    H.    C,     Vanderhilt    Uhivereitg^ 

Naehville,  Tennenee. 
1898      TomnfsoK,  W.  E.  M„  M.P.,  3,  Richmond  Terrace, 

WhiUhall,  S.W. 
1895  *fTRATAiTcoHE,  H,H.  Bama  Yanna,  GX.SJ.,  Maharaja 

of  Travancore, 
1879     *Tbotteb,    Coutts,    Aihenwum    Club;    10.    Randolph 

Crescent,  Edinburgh. 
♦Trottek,    Lient.-Col.    Hemy,    C,B.,   ir,M.    Consul- 
General^  Galata,  Roumania. 
^gppKR,  C.  L.,  C.S.I.,  Chief  Secretary  to  ihi  Punjab 

Government^  Rawal  Pindi. 


1882    ♦UDirptJK,    His    Highness    Fateh    Singhji    Bahadur, 
ilaharana  of,  G.C.S.L 


HoF,       1898    Vajiea5ana,    H.R.H,     Prince,    Pm 

Vihara^  Bangkok, 
1897    '"Yaktl,   Kadieeh    Bomanji,   32,    Southampton   Stnet, 

Strand,  W.C. 
1884    ♦Valentine,    The    Bev.    Colin    S.,    LL,D,,    Medical 

Mieeimary,  Training  College^  Agra, 
1884  ♦fVASADEv,    Hadhar   Samarth,    B.    B.,    B.A,,    BaUiol 

CoOsge,  Oxford. 
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Boar.       ISS3  Yasshjef,  Pivi^wor  T.  F^  I^#  I?iii 

ISM    ^TnEsmrixt,  IL  K.»  Ii#  fftrmii^^.  Si 
Arm.  I 

4it  IBM    ^Tojrims^iyA,  Sati*  CboHidni  Admiyo,  4 

Strrni,  CtdmHm. 
Sati    ^TosT,   C^tain  W.,   /fuftkn  JMiW  ^:«rei 

1817    tTTT74>\  £L  H.  S.,  ifvM%  SI.  CW^^jft^,  On 


li07    ^Wacsi,    B^i^    Bailji,    87,    i&mly    J 


1999  •fir^usu;.!  Ileiit.-Giai»iel  L.  A.,  LLB.,  I>1L 

^^Ml  <  ^ffMiNr  Qmsrml,  Qmfftta,  Mah 

Host.      y^txEM^  Frolesior  A*»  56,  Mitt^r^trmsf^  Mm 
4$t)  l$?$  a*Wtixiv:k2f.  Bigfat  Rev.  J.  E,  C,  D.B.,  i:ord 

1S83    w«i»  E.  w.,  JM*  i^^',  r^tr^r^. 

ISM    |Wtti»  Sb  BaTSKUid*  K.C J.E.,  LL.D.,  Tics*: 

I$73    ^WcsMMOT*  B.  Twj,  B.A.,  CmUMiwoM- 

tSaS      WaixmxB.  E.  H^  S(,  Marfmr^%,  Mndah 
18«    •WRiTUii^rsj;,  F,  Cope,  8,  Chptiamd  J?wr, 

l«!>9  t|Wt)CE&ouj(or9aB,  B.  IL  da  SHra,  42,  ITa 


lltt  •IWo&uitii.  TIm  B«t.  t]iOMa»  Jtom,  i>«y 
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HoK.       1896   WuTDiscR,    Prof.   E.,   15,    Uhiversitdtsstraase, 

Leiptig, 
490  1876  \^oUjAsiov,K.'^,yCJ.^.,Eegi8trarandSuperirdendent 

of  Records,  India  Office;  Glen  Hill,  Walmer, 
1896    *WooD,  J.  Elmsley,  55,  South  Clerk  Street,  Newington, 

Edinburgh. 
1894    *  Wright,  H.  Nelson,  Collector,  Dehra  Dun,  N.  Jr.P. 
1894      Wtldb,  C.  H.,  S.  Kensington  Museum,  S.W. 

1899      Yerbxtboh,  Eobert  Armstrong,  M.P.,  25,  Kensington 

Gore,  W. 
1899    *YuLE,  Miss  Amy. 


496  1897    *ZArDAN,  George,  Cairo,  Egypt. 
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1866    Professor  T,  Ati&echt,  Endilherg, 

1894  Moils.  A.  Bartlij  P#m. 

Professor   Kamkrishiia   Gopal    Bhandarkar,    GJ.E.,    F^na^ 

187a    Professor  Otto  voa  Edlitlingk,  EU  F0i^r§iurg. 
5     1803     Professor  Henri  Cordier,  Paris, 

1895  Profesaor  0.  Donner,  Mskin^mrg. 
The  Rev.  J,  EdHns,  D.D.,  Shan^hm. 
1890     Professor  Y.  FausboU,  Copmhagtn. 
1885     Professor  De  Goeje,  Leidm. 

iO     1893    Professor  Ignaz  Oold^ilier,  Bui4  FuL 

1690     CoEte  Comm*  Angelo  D^  Gubematia,  J^a/y. 

1898  Professor  Ignace  Guidi,  Ilom4. 

1899  Professor  J.  Kanibacek,  Vimna* 
Proftjssor  H.  Kern,  Zetdm. 
1898     Professor  F.  Eielhom,  GdUmgm, 

15     1873     Professor  Barbier  de  Meynard,  Faru, 
Professor  P.  Max  MiiDer,  Oz/w^. 

1895  ProfeBSor  Ed.  Kaville,  Otmva, 
1890    Professor  T.  Noldeke,  Stratalwrg. 

^0     1866    Professor  Jules  Oppert,  Part*. 

1896  Professor  Baron  von  Rosen,  St.  Petersburg, 
Professor  Eduard  Sachau,  Berlin. 

1892  Professor  Schrader,  Berlin. 

1892  M.  flmile  Senart,  Paris. 

25     1892  Sumangala  Maha  Nayaka  Unnanse,  Colombo^  CeyUm. 

1895  Professor  Tiele,  Leiden. 

1898  H.R.H.  Prince  Vajiranana,  Bangkok. 

1892  Professor  Vasilief,  St.  Pitershourg. 

1866  Professor  A.  Weber,  Berlin. 

30     1896  Professor  Windisch,  Leipzig. 

Note, — The  number  of  Honorary  Members  is  limited  by  Rule  9  to  thirty. 
Those  in  italics  are  deceased,  and  the  vacancies  thus  occasioned  will  be  reported 
to  the  annual  meeting  in  May. 


H.E.  The  Marquis  Maha  Yotha. 
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LIST  OF  LIBRARIES   AlH)  SOCIETIES 


SUBSCRIBING    TO   TEE 


JOURNAL    OF    THE    ROYAL    ASIATIC    SOCIETY. 


Abeetstwith.     Univebsitt  College  op  Wales . 
Ajtdqver  Theological  Seminary  ^  Mass. 
AsTOH  LoHARY,  N'ow  York. 
Athsw^suh  CluBi  Pall  MalL 
Bknabbs,  Qiteen's  College,  ludiu 
Berlin  Kotal  Libra rt. 
Birmingham  Central  Free  LiBRAitv. 
Bbeslau  TJNiTERsrrt  Libra  rt. 
Bbighton  Public  Libbabv. 
10  Bbitish  &  Foreign  Bible  Society,  46,  Uueen  Victoria  St,  E.G. 
Cairo  Khzdivial  Libbaby, 
Cincinnati  Public  LxBRABTf  Ohio. 
Columbia  Collbob  Libeart,  New  York- 
CoKSTrnjTiONAL  Club,  Northumberlund  Ayenae. 

CoFKZfHAOEN   TJnIVERSITT   LiBRARY. 

C&erar  Library,  New  York. 
Detboit  Public  Library,  Michigaii. 

East  1sij>ia  United  Service  Club,  16,  St.  James-'e  Square,  8.V. 
Emitbuhgh  Ukitehsity  Llbbaby. 
20  Eblangen  TJnitebaity  Lirrart. 
Florence*     Blblioteca  Nazionale, 

GeNETA,       BlBLIOTHKaUE    PuBLIQUE, 

GorriNOEN  University  Librahy. 

Halle  Unitersitt  Library, 

Haryarb  College. 

Jena  Ukiyersity  Library. 

John  Rylands  LibbabYi  Deansgate,  Manchester. 

Johns  Hopedtb  UzriTfiBSiTT,  Baltimore. 

KjeF   UNITEESITr    LiBRARY, 

30  London  Lieraey,  14,  St.  James's  Squ!:\ref  S.W. 
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LircKKow  MirsEux. 

Madrid.    Bibliotbca  dkl  Ateveo,  Calls  dkl  Frado. 

Maitchbster  Free  Eeference  LiBRAaT,  King  St.,  Mandiester. 

Marburg  TJkiybbsixt  Library. 

Mrlbourve  Fublic  Library. 

MiJincH  TJinYERSiTT  Library. 

Naples  TJimrERSiTr  Library. 

Newcistle-on-Tyne  Free  Fublic  Library. 

Nbwca8tle-on-Tyne  Literary  and  Fhilosophical  Society. 
40  Oxford.     The  Indian  Institute. 

Feabody  Institute,  Baltimore. 

Fennsylyania  University  Library. 

Fhiiadelphia,  Library  Company. 

Frao.     Deutsche  TJniversitat. 

Frtnceton,  New  Jersey,  U.S.A.,  Theological  Seminary. 

RicHMoiH)  Wesleyan  College. 

San  Francisco  Free  Fublic  Library,  California. 

Stockholm  Koyal  Library. 

Stockholm  University  Library. 
50  Strasburg  University  Library. 

Sydney  Free  Library. 

Tubingen  University  Library. 

Upsala  University  Library. 

"Washington  Catholic  Universitt  Librart. 
55  ZuEicn  Stadt  Bibliothek. 


Note. — There  are  many  other  libraries  which  subscribe  through  the  booksellers. 
The  Secretary  would  bo  much  obliged  by  the  Librarians  of  such  libraries  sending 
him  their  names  to  be  added  to  the  above  list. 
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